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INTRODUCTORY. 


On the continent every politician, with ideas out of the 
common rut, edits a paper of his own to represent them. The 
_ publication of Tur WHIRLWIND is an attempt to transplant 
this custom to our shores, and as such must be looked upon as 
marking an epoch in British journalism. News-readers have 
hitherto had to choose between the drowsy organs of the Front- 
Bench Mind and ephemeral expositors of obscure fads ; now 
an entirely independent set of ideas will be presented to therm 
every week and they will be able to follow out one train of 
thought in surveying current events from year’s end to year’s 


| end. 
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_ Tue following is the programme which we set forth in a 
_ circular distributed about a month ago :— 


“In politics we shall be Individualists, instantly protesting 
against the encroaching tyranny of “our grandmother the 
state”; unswerving advocates of nationalism, peace and free 
trade; as well as economists, reformers, and true liberals. 
We are in favour of the principle of Voluntary Taxation. Ina 
word, we propose to re-establish the old Manchester school 
of politics. We shall uphold the rights and liberties of 
monarchy and the multitude against the unbridled usurpations 
of an unscrupulous oligarchy, and we shall demand real 
fepresentation for the people by frequent parliaments, 
oportional representation, and the referendum. We shall 
pose vaccination and vivisection, as well as female, 
ildhood or doghood suffrage, hypocrisy, whiggery and 
‘waste. In history we shall be zealous legitimists and 
Jacobites, proclaiming the cause of true kingship, controverting 


-mendacious historians, such as Macaulay and Carlyle, and 
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establishing the truth at first hand by means of original 
documents. In religion we shall be eclectic, searching 
diligently after truth, investigating the occult and denouncing 
intolerance. In art we shall adhere to the Impressionist 
school, and we are making arrangements to supply inspired 
criticisms by one of the Impressionist Masters. Each number 
will contain a full-page cartoon by Mr. Walter Sickert of a 
person of distinction, taken from life. In surveying literature 
and the drama, we shall be vwingtitme siecle ; in philosophy 
we shall be epicurean; our sporting articles will arouse 
controversy ; and our chronicles of social functions will be 
uniquely accurate. Our style will be breezy and terse, our 
audacity unprecedented. No abuse will be too high or 
mighty to escape our censure. All great men will be either 
interviewed or lampooned by members of our staff. Above 
all things we mean to be eccentric, original and indiscreet. 


es 


THIS manifesto was very extensively noticed by the press, and 


| of course there were a number of misconceptions and crude 


criticisms, but on the whole we were given a very fair hearing 
and may congratulate ourselves on having been assailed with no 
worse abuse than foolish derision. There are only two points 
which it may be well to elucidate. One is the unfounded 
rumour, which somehow seems to have got afloat, that we mean 
to compete in some way with Mr. Auberon Herbert’s paper, 
The Free Life. It is true that we both place Individualism 
in the forefront of our programmes, but we shall treat it in 
a different style and for a different public. Mr. Herbert is 
going into the matter scientifically and methodically, and 
appeals mainly to the cultured, who are already for the most 
part Individualists ; we mean to treat of all possible topics in a 
light and breezy style, in the hope of proselytizing the ignorant 
and thoughtless, none of whom (naturally) are yet Individualists. 
We are both fighting the same battle against the armies of 
anarchy. He directs the heavy ordnance, we take charge of 
the skirmishers; he is dealing general destruction to the 
Socialist tyranny, our endeavour is to harass and perplex it. 
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THERE is also a phrase in our circular which requires explana- 
tion, as some numbskulls have distorted our reference to 
“female, childhood, or doghood suffrage” into a sneer at the 
capabilities of the gentler sex. We may therefore state at once 
that no such notion ever entered our minds. The opinion we 
wished to emphasize was this, that it would be as disastrous for 
the country for women to obtain the suffrage, as for it to be con- 
ferred upon children ordogs. Ninety-ninewomen outofa hundred 
are in sympathy with State-Socialism, though often without 
even knowing what State-Socialism means, and they are all 
anxious to have everybody made respectable by Act of 
Parliament. If they ever get on to the register, we may as well 
say good-bye to Individualism and liberty at once and for ever. 
The first man who brings in a bill for Free Bonnets will be made 
Prime Minister. When it comes to that THe WHIRLWIND will 
advocate Childhood Suffrage and Free Lollypops, which will 
entirely dish Mr. Cunningham-Graham and the fall AZall 


Gazette. 


WE wish it to be clearly understood that Individualism is the 
main plank in our platform. Socialism is the imminent 
national danger of the day, and must be unceasingly resisted. 
Hitherto, it has only been tilted majestically with all the 
honours of chivalry, and when men have unmasked it, they have 
let it slink away and reappear in another guise. We do not 
propose to treat the wretched heresy even as a belligerent. It 
is a rebel against all the laws of Political Economy, and, as 
such, must be shown no quarter; a pirate, preying upon the 
defenceless and politically rudderless ; a vermin, that must be 
relentlessly pursued and knocked on the head. 


XA 


ART-CRITICISM is to-day fallen into contempt. Art is 
generally supposed to yield but poor copy, and so the post of 
art critic is often filled by the head of a firm of picture-dealers, 
who may be supposed to know everything, or by a lady friend 
of the editor, who may be trusted to know nothing. There 
has lately been trouble because a leading critic would take 
advantage of his earlier access to the galleries to do a little 
jobbing on his own account, and only recently an independent 
critic was compelled to desert the staff of a society paper, 
because he could not find it in him to puff the three popular 
and hospitable academicians, and the one lady, who composed 
the visiting list of his editor. We are of opinion that the 
public would far prefer to this perpetual log-rolling and 
bolstering-up of decayed reputations, to hear, and judge of, the 
responsible views of a representative of the workers, who are 
writing on canvas the history of what is vital in the art of to- 
day. We have, therefore, arranged for signed criticisms from 
the pen of one of the leading Impressionist painters of the age. 


ye 


We are publishing with each number, as the cartoon, a line- 
drawing from life, of a person of distinction, by Mr. Walter 
Sickert. These drawings differ entirely from the usual repro- 
ductions and copies of published or unpublished photographs, 
which other papers print. Our cartoon, in each case, gives an 
individual and original version of some characteristic view of 
the: (either cen by a portrait-painter of eminence. Apart 
from the interest “hing to these cartoons as portraits, we 
are enabled in this manner to offer to our readers, for a penny, 
an autographic reproduction of drawings that have hitherto 
been obtainable only in the somewhat more costly form of 
proof etchings and drypoints. 


Our readers will have the advantage of securing correct 
historical appreciations of the ill-recorded periods of Stuart and 
Hanoverian rule. In those days~ Right was conquered by 
Might, and Might unfortunately had the telling of it. The 
consequence is that few narratives of the struggle bear even an 
approximation to truth, and superficial readers are imbued, 
from their youth up, with a falsely-coloured and wholly 
incorrect version of history. The fact is, the entire history of 
this country for the last three hundred years requires complete 
rewriting in a popular, readable, and literary form. In a 
publication of this sort we can, of course, only give glimpses of 
the truth, and that we shall do both frequently and vividly, but 
we trust the day may not be far distant when some brilliant 
man of letters and energy will do for the cause of honour, 
loyalty, and chivalry what Macaulay did for that of treachery, 
rebellion, and murder. Should we be the means of inspiring 
any zealous loyalist to undertake this great task, we may 
congratulate ourselves upon not having lived in vain. 
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So much for our matter. Our manner will be no less 
striking and original. In the first place we shall have absolutely 
no long articles ; as a broad rule, not more than one column 
will ever be devoted to the same subject and a variety of 
matters will be dealt with in paragraph form. Everything will 
be brisk, terse, and readable. We shall employ no hack 
writers, and we shall not write about anything unless we have 
something new to say. We shall attack no one who does not 
deserve it, and anything approaching personalities will always 
be most rigorously eschewed. We shall not be ashamed of 
anything we write, and, consequently, in almost every case, 
whatever appears in THE WHIRLWIND will bear its author’s 
signature. However, we do not accept any responsibility for 


each other’s views. 


WE hope to establish pleasant personal relations with our 
readers, and to persuade them to co-operate with us in our 
Individualist and other campaigns. If people who sympathise 
with all or any of the causes that we advocate will write to us 
and allow their names to be registered, a nucleus may be 
formed for concerted action. It is not our ambition, like one 
of our contemporaries, to found a public confessional, but we 
are anxious to form a common rallying-ground for all who have 
sound views, and to afford them an opportunity of putting 
shoulder to shoulder in defence of our common principles. 
Every one is cordially invited to consult us and instruct us 
whenever he thinks fit, and we shall always welcome any hints 
as to the conduct and improvement of our paper. 


ye 


IN conclusion it only remains for us to announce that THE 
WHIRLWIND is intended to be a huge and unparalleled success. 
No effort will be spared to entertain and edify the public, and 
we shall do our best to make ourselves agreeable. But if we 
fail in this, we shall not be deterred. ‘The average individual is 
so egregious an ass that he will often turn up his nose at the 
best provender, and if he does not choose to take in THE 
WHIRLWIND, he will be the loser. He may continue to wallow 
in the mire of his own crass ignorance for all we care. After 
all, this paper is started to please its Proprietor-Editors, as well 
as the public, and neither obloquy nor even indifference will 
have it in their power to check its course. Labditur et labetur, 
in omme volubilis @vum. 
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THE WHIRLWIND. 2 


CROAKS AND CHIRPS. 


Lz Bas Birev.—The scream of jubilant derision with which 
the Pall Mall Gazette and other ‘‘cock and hen ” journals fell 
to slapping and scolding the despised male sex, consequent upon 
the “triumph” of Miss Fawcett at Cambridge University might 
have frightened into temporary subjection a few dribbling 
miserables and wife-ridden editors had not the ass’s roar 

‘incautiously afforded a clue to the detection of the real 
occupant of the lion’s skin. Mathematics is a dull, dourgeots 
science, at which any girl with a well-ordered mind can excel, 
provided she is prepared to give it the application necessary to 
the subjection of its intricacies. The fact that Miss 
Fawcett has vanquished her male opponents cannot, by any 
legitimate means, be twisted into a proof, we will not say of the 
mental superiority of women over men, nor of the equality of 
the sexes, but of the mental advancement of women. Until 
we see women of the mental calibre of say, George Elliot, 
George Sands, Madame de Maintenon, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, Hannah Moore, Francis Burney, Madame Roland, 
and a host of others equally illustrious, we will not concede 


even this latter point. 


THE Moralizing Cardinal, the Polite Explorer and the 
disinterested Strike Proprietor have each in turn submitted 
their persons, their principles and the texture of their clothes to 
the scrutiny demanded of them by the interviewer whose 
industry is ineffable. A correspondent writes :—‘ Canon 
Wilberforce has been recently interviewed by the Pall Mall 
Gazette. In the course of it he said, ‘Ganga, you know, is a 
deadly preparation of hemp and is cheaper than opium.’ I 
have hitherto laboured under the impression (an erroneous one 
apparently) that ‘Ganga’ was a deadly preparation of water in 
the shape of the River Ganges, whose waters, at least in the 
vicinity of Calcutta, are generally considered to be deadly by 
reason of the number of half-consumed Hindoo corpses to be 
found floating upon its surface. I suppose the Canon 
meant ‘Ganja.’” It is possible that Canon Wilberforce meant 
Ganja, but it is also possible that the interviewer’s know- 
ledge of the Hindoo vernacular was insufficient for the occasion. 


THE County Voters’ DEFENCE ASSOCIATION.—We have 
received from the Secretary of this Association a communication 
soliciting our patronage of his Society. In this communication 
is incorporated a suggestion that we should purchase from him, 
“at cost price, some of his enclosed leaflets and placards for 
distribution,” among our political allies. The leaflets and 
placards referred to explain the object of the Association which 
has been called into existence to protect the interests of agri- 
cultural voters, and to invalidate and render abortive the 
seductive blandishments of well-favoured but unscrupulous 
Dames of the Primrose League—at least the ungallant 
Secretary, Mr. Charles T. Gatty, tells us that he means 
to take into his Association’s keeping the heart of the 
too susceptible agricultural labourer. Mr. Gatty, we may 
mention, was, previous to his removal to town, the editor of a 
Devonshire news-sheet. Most people, we imagine, have heard 
of Devonshire, but comparatively few have heard, either of 
the Devonshire newspaper which Mr. Gatty edited, or of the 
editor who conducted the Devonshire newspaper that nobody 
had ever heard of. This paragraph is intended to instruct 
the public mind upon this important point. 


PRIMOGENITURE.—The frequency with which the younger 
sons of peers fall, at the instigation of the Importunate Creditor, 
into the clutches of the Bankruptcy Court, suggests the idea 
that either gentlemen of noble blood must be proner than 
ordinary persons to contract debts which they are unable to 
discharge, or that the system which allows a father to leave the 
bulk of his wealth to his eldest born must be greatly at fault. 
The Law, says Montesquieu, ought to abolish the right of primo- 
geniture among nobles to the end that by a continual division of 
the inheritances their fortunes may always be upon a level. In 
addition to this there should be no powers of redemption and 
no rights of adoption. It is necessary, moreover, that the 
quarrels of the nobility be quickly decided, otherwise the bicker- 
ings of individuals maybecome the contests#of families. Nowthat 
political power has left the nobles and remains in the hands of 
the people, the abolition of primogeniture is not only safe and 
feasible but absolutely necessary. The stolid indifference with 
which many aristocratic bankrupts meet the inquiries of the 
Court is an indication not so much of innate depravity, as of 
sheer inability to pay more than twopence in the pound. The 
most hardened bankrupt will not deny the truth of this. 


XA 


Herepirary Nositiry.—What Virtue is to a Republic so 
is Honour and a Hereditary Nobility to a Monarchy. In 
Monarchies the laws should render the nobility hereditary, 
not as a boundary between the power of the prince and the 
weakness of the people, but as the link which connects them 
both. ‘The lands of the nobility ought to have privileges as well 
as their persons. ‘These privileges must be particular to the 
nobility and incommunicable to the people, unless we intend 
to act contrary to the principle of government and to diminish 
the power of the nobles with that of the people. While the 
power of the nobles has sunk, under the Hanoverian dynasty, to 
an almost infinitesimal quantity, that wielded by an unscrupulous 
oligarchy has attained a degree inimical to the progress of 
democracy. ‘The abolition of the House of Lords and Here- 
ditary Nobility would not in any way assist a more rapid 
development of those innumerous blessings that are to follow 
in the wake of Socialism, since it is openly admitted that “ the 
People” has usurped the former privileges of the nobles. he 
abolition of the House of Lords and the extinction of Here- 
ditary Nobility could not affect the working classes and the 
pampered Proletariat, as the elimination of the Upper Chamber 
from the Constitution does not imply the spoliation and sequestra- 
tion of personal property. At present whatever profit can be 
extracted from the agitation for the abolition of the House of 
Lords and the principle of Hereditary Nobility is the monopoly 
of Mr. Labouchere, who only lives to show us that he is most 
ridiculous when he tries to be least absurd, and least absurd 
when he tries to be most ridiculous. 


xx 


A New Reticton.—A new religion has been discovered — 
independent of Robert Elesmere and the Jdourgeorses of 
Bloomsbury. Its tenets, it would appear, are largely drawn 
from Purana, and are stated, by those who have experienced 
the New Religion, to be enlivened with pious platitudes culled 
from the Upanishad. Its exponents, a couple of anile Pundits, 
prosy and pompous, are, we believe, financing the concern with 
considerable success. The seat of the new religion is (at 
present) in an eesthetic and unconventional suburban village, 
largely inhabited by Painters, Agnostics, Players, and Ladies 
without Encumbrances. We hear that several actors, having 
borrowed the necessary money, are about to be enrolled among 
the number of the Elect. 


STUART ERSKINE. 
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PEOPLE IN THE PARK. 


You remember little Lady Lola, who sat next us at the 
Trente-et-quarante tables last month; well, I am looking for 
her now. I struck up a queer sort of semi-acquaintance with 
her after you left Monte Carlo, never getting to know her 
people, but always exchanging a little flirtation with her in the 
rooms. One day she wore forget-me-nots, and next day I got 
some too and then we always wore them as a kind of esoteric 
link between us. She would always smile meaningly at my 
buttonhole, if she passed me when any of her friends were with 
her, and on the day she left for England she carried a great 
bouquet of forget-me-nots at the station ; somebody who shall 
be nameless had sent it anonymously to her. 

She must be in the Park on a lovely day like this. I wonder 
whether she will notice the forget-me-nots I am wearing, 
or whether she has different codes of propriety in England and 
at Monte Carlo. That was rather a smart coach passed us just 
then ; some new person must have started it. How grim and 
solemn Lord Londesborough always looks in those frightful 
black goggles. I wonder if he ever smiles or speaks when he 
is driving a four-in-hand, or indeed at any other time. ‘That 
other coach over there belongs to a young man named Bertram 
Falle, who at any rate does not seem afflicted with Lord 
Londesborough’s demon of s.lence when he drives. The 
striking lady on the seat beside him is Lady Glover, who 
seems gifted with perennial lightness of heart. 

But where is the forget-me-not.damsel?. No, that is the 
Duchess of Portland in the claret-coloured gown. It is really 
the first time I have seen her nicely dressed. Are there any 
people on those seats by the trees? Yes, I know, of course 
there are plenty of people, but I mean is there.anybody one 
knows? Oh! yes, come away, I espy Mr. Dudley Saurin 
drivelling away diplomatically in the second row. How are 
you, Captain Chaplin? What a burly boy your son has grown. 
Here come all the smart people. There is Lady Clayton with 
her sister, Mrs. Frank Henry ; their military-looking escort is 
a brother, Colonel Mackenzie. Lady Egmont is trotting along 
behind them, dressed in white, piloting her little niece: 
Who is the unknown gentleman walking with the Duke of 
‘Cambridge? He seems only half conscious of the supreme 
honour which that gaping hussar over there evidently thinks 
jhas been conferred on him. 

The crowd is thinning. Shall we turn back again? Tam 
in despair at not seeing her little ladyship. Captain Bay 


Middleton, the ever-green Bay, is wandering about rather | 


aimlessly, like ourselves, I suppose, in search of friends. He 
does not appear to recognise Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, who has 
got to look so pursy and prosperous, that he really might be 
mistaken for a bibulous greengrocer. Lord Chesham, too, has 
grown very stout, lately, but in a less dourgeois manner. He is 
discussing Chelsea Commissionaires, with Lady Patrick Grant, 
over there by the railings. I wish people would not bustle 
one about so. Why does Mr. Raikes get up suddenly and 
shock several people by shouting out “Shan’t,” in answer to 
some question? And why should Viscount Gage jostle people, 
as if there were a great hurry about something or other ? 

Sit down, and I will tell you all about everybody as they 
pass. That is Lord Poltimore walking with those two well- 
dressed women in black. Bless me, how bored they seem. I 
see Lady de Trafford a little waydown. ‘There is no mistaking 
her graceful walk. Here are Lady Wimborne and Lady 
Randolph Churchill, whose white frock looks delightfully cool, 
Lady Alexander Gordon Lennox, Lord Herschell and Earl 
Beauchamp, both much pre-occupied, Lord and Lady Parker, 
Lady Filmer and her pretty daughter, Lord Calthorpe, Lady 
Portsmouth and two of her sons, Lady Affleck, in a pretty 
mauve dress, and Sir P. Haynes, who is adjusting his pzmce-nez 
for a better look at those two pretty sisters in black and white 
gowns just behind us. Those two young men have become 


suddenly famous. They are starting a lively and original 
newspaper, called ‘THE WHIRLWIND, which everyone says is 
going to be a tempestuous success. Sir Edward Bradford 
seems to be engaged in an intricate Indian discussion with Sir 
Alfred Lyall. Sir John Pope-Hennessy passed along just then. 
I wonder whether he will become one of Mr. Parnell’s “ New 
Model ” party. 

Still no sign of Lady Lola. There is Sir Julian Goldsmid 
with his daughter, Mrs. Hoffnung. They are whipping up 
people for Lady Goldsmid’s musical reception next Friday. 
“ Bogey ” Bancroft is creating quite an obstruction with that 
knot of unknown actor persons. Mr. Francis Knollys must be 
discussing Monte Carlo with Mr.. Gossett, the House of 
Commons doorkeeper, or they would not look so animated. 
Lady Stewart and the Miss Tombs look all the better for 
their winter’s stay at Cannes. Now, don’t look. Here she is, 
walking along witha melodramatic youth. At last! I thought 
she was never coming. Let me arrange my forget-me-nots, so 
that they can be seen. * * * * * Good gracious! Did you 
notice that she cut me dead ? 


oe 
JOKES. 


At the Trinity House banquet the other day, the Prince of 


_Wales alluded to the Duke of Edinburgh as “his illustrious 


relative.” 
So tea 
Mr. G. A. Sala, in the Swaday Times for June 1, made the 
following remark about THE WHIRLWIND :—“ Not a bad title, 


in any case, as titles go. If THr WHIRLWIND proves a 
success, it must expect such rivals as Zhe Cyclone, The Simoom, 
The Mistral, The Bora, The Heavy Swell, Ihe Catamaran or 
Surf Gazette, The White Squall, and The Blizzard. 


see 
PERSONS. 


The degree of Master of Arts was conferred on Mr. Herbert 
Vivian at Cambridge, on Thursday, June 12th. 


aime 


The Hon. Stuart Erskine was presented at a levée on Monday, 
June 16th. 


There was a curious scene at the horse-tamer’s, in the 
Knightsbridge Riding School, the other day. When the man 
had given one of the colts a sharp whack across the leg with 
his riding-whip, Lord Lonsdale stood up in his place and said 
he protested against the cruelty of the performance. The 
horse-tamer thereupon appealed to the audience, whether or ne 
he had behaved cruelly. There were conflicting cries for some 
time, but in the end he carried the day and Lord Lonsdale was 
hissed and derided. Now Lord Lonsdale is a real, plucky 
explorer, who has done much for natural history and science, 
and has never sought for any personal reward. So the mob 
cries “Away with him, Give us rather Barabbas !” 
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REFLECTIONS. 


CaMBRIDGE.—I ran up to Cambridge the other day, and was 
rather startled to notice the want of smartness among the 
undergraduates. They seemed all to be lounging about, 
dressed in dingy tweeds or impossible coats of many colours, 
burying their hands in their pockets, carrying no walking-sticks, 
and smoking short pipes, for all the world like a tribe of 
young dog-fanciers out for a holiday. I do not believe they 
looked nearly so disreputable in my day. However, dear old 
Oscar Browning was there, cheery and charming as ever, and 
no one need feel despondent about Cambridge so long as he 
continues to preside over her social destinies. I told him I 
had come up to take an M.A. degree for electioneering 
purposes, and he related his experiences at Norwood, when he 
was candidate. All the posters used to have M.A. in large 
letters after his name, and he once heard a fragment of 
conversation, which illustrated their effect. “Who is this here 
Browning?” a boor inquired of a clown. “Eh!” was the 
reply, “he calls himself an M.A.; that’s a kind of a curate, I 


reckon |” 


THE Roppers’ Review.—While at Cambridge, I came 
across a copy of Mr. Stead’s pilfering publication, the Review 
of Reviews. It has certainly fallen off since I last saw a 
number, and is now little else than a parading-ground for the 
vulgar personality of its Editor. Thus, the digest of a 
theological article resolves itself into a narrative of canting 
“inspirations,” vouchsafed to Mr. Stead while expiating his 
crimes in Holloway Gaol; a biography of the Sultan in the 
Leisure Hour becomes a vehicle for Mr. Stead’s crude 
opinions about Moussa Bey ; and a long-winded interview with 


eee emerson 


Cardinal Manning is padded with hysterical adulation of the 
regicide Cromwell. Then there is an amazing proposal to 
establish a young ladies’ scholarship, with a competitive 
examination on the contents of Mr. Stead’s publication. 
Heavens! What an ordeal. Imagine the serried row of silly 
questions, each beginning—‘ What are Mr. Stead’s views on 
so-and-so?” Surely the rash man is reckoning without the 
parents and guardians, who may hesitate about the suitability 
of Mr. Stead’s writings for schoolroom consumption. Picture 
the average man’s face at the suggestion that a girl he cared 
for should have her mind saturated, at an impressionable age, 
with all the garbage that constitutes the opinions of the author 
of “Modern Babylon.” 


A Cur’s BiaspHemy.—I protest against the whole idea of 
Mr. Stead’s publication, its tone, its methods and its aims. It 
lives by brigandage on the work of other people’s brains,. 
and any one who purchases it is really a receiver of stolen: 
goods. It tramples in a Philistine manner upon faiths and 
sentiments, which for many have all the sanctity of religion. 
To give one instance : I experienced much distress and indigna- 
tion, when I read in the June number of this precious 
publication a series of scurrilous and, I will add, blasphemous 
attacks upon the memory of King Charles the Martyr. In one 
passage he alludes to January 30th as “one of the red-letter 
cays of his year.” In another he delivers himself as follows : 


No scene in English history is engraved so indelibly upon the 
mind of man as that of January 30th, 1649, when Charles Stuart 
paid the penalty for his crimes against his subjects by laying his 
head on the block. To this day, I (that is, Stead) never pass 
Whitehall without experiencing a thrill of exultation at the thought 
of that memorable vindication of the rights of peoples to judge 
their kings. 


This is, of course, a shocking display of ignorance, for the 
people, as everyone now knows, were not consulted about the 
killing of their king, but Mr. Stead’s ignorance is too vast a 
subject to be entered upon here. It is his outrage on decency 
that I wish to expose. The heroes of history are hallowed to. 
all loyal minds and surrounded by a halo of sanctity not less. 
distinct than that environing the heroes of religious faith, and 
the rude boor who insults the one or the other is deservedly 
treated asa pariah. Religion may be ridiculous—indeed Mr. 
Stead has done his best to make it so,—but religious people have 
a right to expect that their susceptibilities shall not be trampled 
on. No, no, Mr. Stead. Be vulgar and egotistical, if you like, 
and then we can ignore you; or be indecent, and we can lock 
you up; or even be libellous, and we can horsewhip you; but 
pray refrain from being blasphemous, for there is no punishment 
we can inflict upon you, in any way equivalent to the mental 
martyrdom your roughness makes us undergo. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION. 


A prize of TWO GUINEAS is offered for a really apt quota- 
tion, referring to THE WHIRLWIND. The whole field of literature 
may be ransacked. Quctations to be sent in as early as 
possible. 


le 
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Good work has a tendency to hide in the strangest barracks. 
It is hardly in the late home of Buffalo Bill that we should 
instinctively go to seek whatis most exquisite in the painting of 
to-day. But, with the exception of the rare glimpses we are 
allowed of Whistler's canvases, I can remember nothing in 
modern landscape more brilliant and luxuriant, than the little 
room full of oil paintings by M. Louis Dumoulin, from scenes 
in Singapore, China, Cochin China, and Japan, at the French 
Exhibition. 

Fragments of nature at her strangest and loveliest, seen and 
selected with the eye of a poet, and executed with the brush of 
amaster. No hasty tour with a camera here, followed by long 
periods of mysterious incubation. The treatment is summary in 
the extreme, and admirably proportioned to the nature and 
‘duration of the impressions to be conveyed. Each canvas 
bears the unmistakeable stamp of the day, the hour, and the 
exact mood of nature of which it is a rendering. It is interest- 
ing to compare these glorious pieces of powerful painting, with 
the array of commonplace sketches brought back by the usual 
-cheap-tripper in paint, and the probable ‘obscurity that will be 
their fate in London, with the puff, the preface, and the private 
view that is his. 

The mass of the pictures in the other part of the Exhibition 
is third-rate, and may prove to those who have never been in 
Paris, that the mass of commercial painting in France is as 
bad, and perhaps more offensive than the mass of commercial 
panting here. In the main there are three conspicuous 
exceptions. There is above all a Manet, there are some studies 
by M. Dantan, and there are some portraits by M. Delaunay. 
The Manet is an admirable example of the work of one of the 
most brilliant and powerful painters who have ever lived. He 
had not the imagination or the poetry of Whistler. We cannot 
feel before a Manet the reverential awe, the sense of something 
superhuman, that are ours before some great gaunt canvas of 
our London master. Manet had none of Whistler’s decorative 
science, and above all, he had not Whistler’s infinite variety. 
He was essentially the master-painter of the sorceau, an 
executant ors ligne. For this very reason the study of his 
work is invaluable to the student. You cannot give a student 
ideas, but you can teach him his business. I would advise 
anyone who is contemplating the foundation of an art scholar- 
ship, or any similar well-meant expenditure, to buy instead, for 
the nation, a fine example of Manet, while they are still to be 
had‘ at a tenth of the price of a modern Sir John Millais. 
The studies by M. Dantan are conscientious. : 

The portraits by M. Delaunay are respectable. Though more 
cannot be said for them, he is probably the best professional 
portrait-painter in France. If you are not a genius, it is better 
to be honest about it, and to take meticulous pains to get a good 
likeness, than to affect an ease and a dash-to which you have 
not earned the right. It is for this reason that I have far more 
respect for the spirit in which M. Delaunay works, though he 
cannot even properly be called a painter, in the higher sense of 
the word, than for the garcon de café airs of M. Caroius Duran, 
or the Rembrandt and treacle of M. Bonnat. 


WALTER SICKERT. 


FROM THE HON. AUBERON HERBERT. 


I am heartily glad that Tue Wutriwinp is 
coming into existence to disturb our stupid 
existence as everyday Tories and Radicals, and set 
men wondering a little more what made them 
and what keeps them members of one of those 
two camps. Its motto is evidently to be “ De 
Paudace, de Vaudace, toujours de laudace; and 
we shall all watch with interest the campaign, 
on which it is entering, of challenging every 
belief which is held in our modern slovenly 
manner,—men being still content to be in politics 
what they used to be in religion, members of a 
sect by some accident, or in deference to some 
prejudices in their nature, and hardly ever as 
the result of good hard thinking and deliberate 
choice. Whirlwinds are constantly needed to 
clear both political and religious atmospheres. 
The tendency of men to sink into parties, attach 
some label to themselves, and then be moved by 
those external causes which act upon great bodies, 
and in which individual judgment plays so small 
a part, is very powerful with us all, and requires 
disturbing and refreshing agencies such as I think 
we shall find in the new paper. 


O.ip Housz, RINGWOOD. 
June, 1890. 
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MAD-WRIGGLE. 


Love, in thy golden hair } 
Joy is caressed ; 
Sweet is thy face and fair— 
Face ever blest ; 
Soft is the trembling prayer, 
Wrought with emotion rare, 
Under thy breast. 


Over thy bright grey eyes | 
Curtains fall dark— j 
Orbs full of glad surprise 
As song of lark ; 
Thence now all anger flies ; 
Loving and full of sighs— 
Warm-burning spark ! 


Full were they once of pride, 
- Haughty disdain— 
Weary, relentless tide, 
Heavy with pain ! 
But I clasp thee a dearer bride, 
Since love was at first denied, 
Sweet summer rain ! 
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[In the case of the following article, we depart from our rule 
of requiring signatures, as it is by a very eminent educational 
authority, who prefers to be nameless. | 


PUBLIC BOARDING SCHOOLS. 


As the Pheenicians offered their children to Moloch, so the 
British parent immolates his offspring on the altar of the Public 
Boarding School. ‘The family is the foundation of Society, but 
the claims of family life are disregarded. Brothers and sisters 
keep each other pure and simple and innocent, but they are 
separated after early childhood by our slavish reverence for 
fashion. A public school necessitates'a preparatory school, to 
which a boy must be sent at nine or ten years old, and after 
that time, till he has taken his degree, he knows nothing of his 
nearest relatives. His world is not their world. In the 
holidays he is spoiled and petted. His real existence is 
amongst his school and college friends with conventional 
aims conventional pursuits, and conventional morality. For 
these privileges a large sum of money is paid. Public schools, 
we are told, are the natural growth of English life. Thus sons 
follow their fathers, and when they have become fathers, 
immolate their sons in ignorance of what education ought to 
be and is, in sheer weariness of bewilderment, and impotence 
of choice. 

Once upon a time, a sentimental father determined that his 
son should have precisely the same education as he had 
received himself. He should go to the same school, live in the 
same house, occupy the same room. In the thirty or forty 
years, which represented the difference of their ages, 
everything had changed, the school was no longer the 
best in England, the house was the worst in the town, 
the room was tiny and uncomfortable. But what matter? 
Sentiment was satisfied. The boy did nothing at school, 
left one University as a failure, was sent down from the 
other, and had to begin his education afresh after these 
severe experiences. But the father had been loyal to the dear 
place of his education, and deserves the applause of all well- 
regulated minds. 

Over-grown public boarding schools are, indeed, a very 
modern product. The Rugby of Arnold was only three 
hundred strong. Boys used to go to Eton at the age of six or 
eight. Now, a public school means a collection of from six to 
eight hundred boys, between the ages of fourteen and twenty. 
The boys do not know the masters, nor the masters the boys. 
How is discipline to be preserved? The boys must be 
amused like savages, or they will turn upon their teachers and 
rend them. For this purpose games are instituted, and are 
erganized with a care and a completeness which, if devoted to 
work, would produce the highest educational results. Masters 
are chosen, not for scholarship, but for athletics. Respect, 
obedience, reverence for high character, or high attainments, 
sare all based on the relation of the trainer to his stable. The 
spirit of pot-hunting affects the work itself. Boys are taught, 
not for culture, but for examination. Twice or three times a 
year the tender roots are pulled up to see if they are growing. 
Uniformity is exacted, individuality is repressed. The power of 
taking notes and reproducing them is accepted in the place of 
thought. Yet, after all, the test of education lies, not in the 
amount of foolscap which can be covered by accurately 
answered questions, but by the foot-pounds of intellectual 
energy which have been expended in the process. 

That scholarship should have disappeared in this confusion is 
not surprising. But nothing has taken its place. Science, 
modern languages, and history have jostled Latin verses into a 
corner. But while your Etonian writes worse Latin verses than 
his grandfather, he has attained no measurable eminence in 


the so-called modern studies. A sixth form Rugbeian of 
Amold’s time knew, perhaps, but little natural science, although 
he was probably skilled in the practical experience of birds and 
beasts; yet his knowledge of French and German and of 
history would have shamed many a modern-side paragon of 
the present day. The army examination is the highest aim of 
our modern public schools. Their greatest glory is to defeat 
the crammers, their triumphs are won at Lord’s and at Henley, 
and their laurels are distributed by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners. ‘Therefore, parents be wise in time. Keep your 
boys at home, they will sweeten and enliven it. Do not spend 
three hundred a year on a training which will teach them 
nothing but how to spend three thousand. Send them to one 
of the day-schools which now carry off the highest prizes of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and where your bill for schooling will 
amount to just one-tenth of the money. 
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THREATS AND PROMISES. 


The comparative unanimity with which Socialists in travail, 
explorers who have been led astray, and Hedonists whose 
virtue has succumbed to the irresistible blandishments of 
dissolute Professors, turn to the popular monthly magazines 
in the hope of securing thereby the care and attention necessary 
to the period of lying-in, suggests the advisability of inquiring 
into and reporting on the accommodation provided in certain 
charitable institutions for the benefit of those unfortunate 
persons whose incomes are unable to withstand the annual 
encroachments of increasing families. To ameliorate the 
hardships thus inflicted upon a deserving class of the community 
becomes, not only the duty of every intelfigent citizen, but a 
moral obligation incumbent upon the State, and we are glad to 
see that our excellent contemporary, the Polztical World, has 
placed itself in the van of this Mission of Mercy, and has itself 
set the public and the State a signal example by opening up, so 
to speak, a special ward in its own columns for the convenience 
of those Socialists whose modesty would be outraged by the 
publicity observed in the arrangements of ordinary hospitals. 

“The St. James's Gazette” (says the Political Worla), “and 
the Heavy Party generally, may be honest in the scoffs with 
which they greeted John Burns when he promised that an 


agitation for the nationalisation of the railways would be the 


reply of the Labour Party in the event of the Companies 
refusing their claims. ... . Burns’ threat, nevertheless, was a 
good one and no mere ‘ bluff,’ and, whatever railway shareholders 
may think, the idea faz¢t son chemin. Only the other day we 
were surprised by a City friend—a Liberal Unionist of the 
Manchester School of Politics in matters economic—lauding 
the example of the Swiss and other nations in this respect.” 

With the promises of Mr. Burns we are not concerned, at 
least so long as the fulfilment of them is not allowed to 
interfere with the making of them. But what the Political 
World grandiloquently calls his ‘“ threats,” and what we are 
tempted to style his customary strike chatter, discloses a not 
uninteresting vista of entertaining problems. The State, we 
presume, is to “buy out” the railways. It is not unreasonable 
to premise that, possibly, some of the railways may object to 
be bought out—even by Mr. Burns. Who, then, is to provide 
the money? Is it, at the invitation of Mr. Burns, to come out 
of the ratepayers’ pockets? Or must the question be shelved 
until that gentleman introduces, into a Republican Parliament, 
his Bill for the Better Distribution of Private Property ? 


STUART ERSKINE. 
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NOTICES, &c. 


THE PROPRIETOR-EDITORS, AND ALL WRITERS 
IN “ THE WHIRLWIND, ARE ONLV RESPONSIBLE 
FOR OPINIONS APPEARING ABOVE THEIR OWN 
SIGNATURES. 


The Proprietor-Editors decline all responsibility for the 
return of MSS. sent in to them. When a stamped addressed 
envelope is enclosed they will, however, endeavour to return 
rejected contributions. 

They will gladly give their best consideration to all literary 
matter submitted to them, and accepted contributions will be 
paid for. 

All friends interested-in any of the causes that we advocate 
are requested to mention to the Proprietor-Editors the names 
of any other persons likely to be interested. 

A small édttion de luxe on superior paper will be printed 
every week and can be obtained direct from the office, price 
2d. post-free, or 8s. 8a: for a year. 

Anyone experiencing a difficulty in procuring copies of THE 
WHIRLWIND, in however remote a district, is earnestly 
requested to communicate with the Manager at the Publishing 
Offices. 

All orders, contributions and complaints should be directed 
to the Editors at the offices of THE WHIRLWIND, 122, Fleet 
Street, E.C., where copies of the paper are also on sale. 

The trade can be supplied through Messrs. Trapps, Holmes 
and Co., 10, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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THE “ WHIRLWIND” CARTOONS. 


Te 


MR. CHARLES BRADLAUGH, M.P. 


WE consider ourselves especially fortunate in being able 
to present our readers with the portrait of Mr. Bradlaugh as 
our first cartoon. By his unflinching opposition to the 
Socialist heresiarchs and his lucid exposure of their fallacies, 
he has established an indisputable claim to be considered the 
leader of the Individualist party in this country. In spite of 
obloquy and misrepresentation, levelled at him by the pariahs 
of politics, despite the ravings of ignorance and the frenzy of 
prejudice, he has stood firm by the maxims of political economy 
and the dictates of reason. In an intricate and perilous position 
he has displayed statesmanly judgment and consistency, as 
rare as they are admirable. He has inspired feelings of 
unflinching confidence in the minds of many who were 
beginning to lose all faith in politicians of any party, and his 
name is loved and honoured throughout the uttermost parts of 
the Empire. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Walter Sickert, to whom 
Mr. Bradlaugh kindly gave special sittings for THE WHurRL- 
WIND cartoon, is the painter of the famous portrait in oils 
of Mr. Bradlaugh, that was exhibited at Knightsbridge a 
few months ago. This picture was universally pronounced to 
be the best likeness of Mr. Bradlaugh ever painted, and was 
most highly appreciated both by himself and his family. 
Photographic reproductions can now be purchased at the price 
of half a guinea. 

Next week’s cartoon will be an excellent likeness of Mr. T. B. 
Potter, M.P., the founder and honorary secretary of the Cobden 
Club. 

HERBERT VIVIAN. 


VOLUNTARY TAXATION. 


THE main difficulty in presenting the theory of voluntary 
taxation to men’s minds is its startling novelty. At first blush 
it sounds as ludicrously utopian as the doctrines of that mad 
book, “ Looking Backward,” which everybody was reading last 
year. Objectors take a cynical view, and say: you can’t have 
voluntary taxation, because no one ever pays money unless he is 
obliged, and without compulsion taxes would simply not be paid. 

Such an argument can only be the outcome of thoughtless- 
ness, and its prevalence proves how little the subject has yet 
been considered. Men have got to look upon compulsory 
taxation as a necessary evil, and have not contemplated the 
possibility of its abolition. They fail to remember that at the 
present moment many necessary and costly public works are 
carried out entirely on the principle of voluntary taxation. 
Take religion for instance. In many localities the established 
church is entirely dependent on voluntary rates, which are 
cheerfully and punctually paid without a particle of com- 
pulsion. Nonconformist bodies are of course entirely 
dependent on voluntary support, and they seem to thrive and 
multiply in no mean way. Education is still to some extent 
provided for by voluntary effort. Every year, as the Socialist 
phylloxera spreads further and further afield, the cost of 
education is thrown more and more upon the rates and taxes, 
but there are still many country districts, where the land- 
owners meet together and voluntarily assess themselves to what- 
ever amount is necessary for the maintenance of the village 
school. And in such cases there are rarely any complaints of 
parsimony or any difficulties in the collection of the voluntary 
assessment. All, or nearly all the hospitals are entirely 
dependent upon voluntary contributions, and considering how 
indispensable they are to the community, it is not likely that 
they would be left in this dependence, if there were any 
danger of the supplies ceasing to be forthcoming. ‘The same 
argument applies to lifeboats, which are not yet state- 
endowed, and yet give no ground for complaint either in 
numbers or condition. 

If voluntary taxation has proved so successful, where it 
already obtains, why should it not be practicable in all the 
departments of the State? To assert the impossibility of this, 
is to deny the existence of public spirit amongst us, a denial] 
which is not warranted by any facts that have ever come 
before my notice. It is of course impossible within the 
limits of this articlette, to give a detailed scheme for the 
establishment of voluntary taxation. I am content to de- 
monstrate that it is not an impossible chimera. Another week 
I hope to submit a method for its gradual introduction. It is 
important that Individualists should realise that voluntary 
taxation is the keystone of their creed. Compulsory taxation 
is the most intolerable form of tyranny involved in our present 
Socialistic’ dispensation. ‘That the State should seize upon a 
portion of the income of an individual and apply it to public 
purposes is a gross interference with his liberty to spend his 
money as he chooses. If we can once get the principle of 
voluntary taxation adopted, we shall be secure. With it every 
form of Socialism will become impossible, and liberty will once 
again be ours. » HERBERT VIVIAN. 
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THE WHIRLWIND. ait 


LETTERS TO ABSURD PEOPLE. 


3 I. 
Dear Mr. Stanley, 


I know that your vanity will shrink from my epithet, 
but the absurdity of your present position and pretensions is 
really their only prominent feature, and a little plain-speaking 
will do you no harm. JI begin this series with you, because 
you are far and away the absurdest person I can think of, 

either in real life, history, or fiction. By some mysterious 
hook or crook you have suddenly crept up on to a pinnacle of 
notoriety, and your dazed antics up there are unique. You 
strut and rant in a way that would expose a victorious Emperor, 
or even a defeated prize-fighter, to unheard-of derision; the 
freedom of many cities is rained upon you in gold boxes; you 
tell us you are going to be married in Westminster Abbey, and 
probably you will want to be buried there when you die; you 
snub our Prime Minister, insult the most respected religious 
body in the country, and domineer over us all in a manner 
that would not be tolerated for a moment by the mecekest 
pygmy in Africa. 

‘The consequence is that people are beginning to ask who 
you are, and what you have done. I can tell them who you 
are, but what you have done is beyond me. Mr. Jennings has 
some tales about your career before you became an explorer. 
It is not so very long ago that you came to him in New York 
and were told you could not have the humble post of reporter 
at five dollars a week, that you were soliciting. You are the 

_ lion of the hour, and I advise you to make hay while the sun 
shines. It will not take long to depose and supplant you. 
The position has always been a precarious one, as your 
predecessors, Messrs. Tichborne, Barnum, Boulanger, and 
Buffalo Bill will tell you. At any rate, you have had a good 
opportunity of advertising your book, which ought to have 
a good sale, if you do not delay its publication. Your greatest 
danger is Prince Bismarck’s proposed visit to London, after 
which I hope we shall hear no more about you. 

I fancy you are just a tenth rate Yankee journalist, without 
a fraction of smartness, but with a taste for high-falutin well 
above the average. You certainly have shown no sign of 
genius, except in the art of advertising yourself and your book. 
You are a very dull public speaker and your manners are 
uncouth; your literary style is hopelessly involved; and 
I don’t suppose you ever made an epigram in your life. But 
what a splendid advertisement canvasser you would make. 
That is what you are really cut out for. When you cease to be 

_ a lion and are again in search of a job, I advise you to come to 
me, and you shall have sole charge of the advertising depart- 
ment of THE WHIRLWIND, and I will give you a bigger salary 
than that which Mr. Jennings refused you. 

Tam really anxious to join the circle of your admirers, but 
you must first tell me what it is you have done to deserve all 
this adulation. I know you took a great deal of trouble to 
rescue a German gentleman against his will, and that, as soon as 
you had brought him to the coast and could no more intimidate 
him, he scampered back again to the work you had disturbed. 
But there is nothing wonderful in travelling about Africa at the 
head of an army, with tents and flags and gatling guns. The 
difficulties of travel in those regions have been greatly 
exaggerated, and as far as I can see it is merely a question of 
money and medicine. You are the fortunate possessor, like 
many other unintellectual men, of a sturdy constitution, and it 
has enabled you to’brave malaria. Is that your title to fame 
and adulation? Then how can we sufficiently honour those 
other explorers, who have travelled alone and almost unarmed 
across far more perilous tracts than any you have ever 
traversed? How can anything you have ever done be 
compared, even for an instant, with the pluck and enterprise 
displayed by such men as Mr. Paul du Chaillu? Years ago 


he went all over this forest that you now fancy you have 
discovered. And how different was his mode of travelling 
from yours. He made friends with the natives and they helped 
him on from tribe to tribe out of sheer good will; you come 
as a cannonading conqueror, and if they do not welcome you, 
you shoot them down. His was a mission of love, in the 
interests of humanity and science; yours is a campaign in 
furtherance of trading companies and that blighting curse, 
which is called civilization. 

Yes, I know you boast in your usual modest way that you 
have unfolded a new and glorious dawn for the people of 
Africa. At one of your recent banquets you drew what was 
meant for a harrowing picture of that unfortunate country, 
“which had no policemen, no post office, and was three 
months away from the Foreign Office.” Are those the needs 
of Africa that you propose to supply, when your trading 
companies begin to ship their loads of bibles and brandy- 
bottles? When I read your rambling rodomontades, I am 
reminded of Mr. Lowell’s remark :— 


“ Thet all this big talk of ovr destinies 
Is half on it ignorance an’ t’other half rum.” 


When you chatter irresponsibly of high affairs, methinks I 
hear what George Meredith has called “the laughter of the 
gods in the background.” 


Délieve me always to be, 
Dear Mr. Stanley, 


Your faithful Servant, 


HERBERT VIVIAN. 


To H. M. Staniey, Esq. 
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We hope that the Sisters Reed will persevere in bringing 
their threatened action against the M’Dougall. It is well that 
this foolish individual should be taught, that even virtue in all her 
uopishness is not privileged to indulge in libel, however humble 
the victims. J 
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THE FRENCH PLAYS AT HER Majesty’s THEATRE.—To 
say that La lutte pour la vie is shallow clap-trap, is only to say 
that it is Daudet all over. A little misunderstood Darwinism 
is dragged in by the ears, and the leading man curls his 
moustaches on the stage with irons and a spirit-lamp. The 
acting throughout is excellent. Mme. Pasca, as Mme. Paul 
Astier, Maria Antonia (Duchesse de Padovani), is elegant, 
dignified, and pathetic. Her artistic and reticent method gives 
every possible significance to whatever points are effective in 
the dialogue, and robs what are commonly called the strong 
situations of all their ridiculousness. She is ably seconded by 
M. Marais, who has the correction and intensity required for 
the 7é/e of the ambitious architect. 


12 THE WHIRLWIND. 


“GRETNA GREEN,” now being played at the Opera Comique, 
suffers from a weak dialogue and what would correspond in 
human beings to “fatty degeneration of the heart.” Everybody 
concerned in “Gretna Green” betrays decided traces of obesity 
of an alarming and pronounced kind. The dresses, scenery, 
et hoc genus omne are, however, partially exculpatory of 
whatever blemishes, arising out of corpulence, a too captious 
critic might discover in the persons of the players. We may 


add, that anyone who had married in haste, at Gretna Green or 
elsewhere, would have ample time to repent (leisurely) between 
the acts at the Opera Comique. 


Tue following genealogical table is too little known in this 
country :— 
James I 


CHARLES THE MARTYR sit otk = Frederick, King 
of Bohemia 

(From this marriage the 

| present occupant of 

| the English throne is 


descended.) 
| 


Cuartes II James II 


| 
Henrietta = Philip, Duke of Orleans 


| - Anne=Victor Amadeus II, 
James III King of Sardinia 


Charles Emmanuel III, King 
CuHarRLeESs III Henry IX 


of Sardinia 


| 
Victor Amadeus III 


CHarLEsIV  Vicror EmmanueL [= Mary Theresa of 
(King of Sardinia) (King of Sardinia) Austria 


| 
Mary = Francis IV, Duke of Modena 


| 


Francis (Duke of Modena) Ferdinand 


Mary=Houis of Bavaria 
(whom Gop preserve). 


re 


“Tr it be alleged that many of the regicides were firmly 
persuaded in their consciences of the right and duty of 
condemning the King, we may surely remember that private 
murderers have often had the same apology.” 

Hatiam,—“ Constitutional History.” 
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CALENDAR. | 
June 25. No. 1 of Tat WurrLwinD published, 1890. 

», 28. Princess Louisa born, 1692. . 

» .29. Battles of Adderton, 1643, and Cropredy, 1644. 

» 30. Argyll executed, 1685: Henrietta, Duchess of 
Orleans, died 1670. 

July 1. Siege of York raised, 1644. 

» 2. Mary, wife of Prince Louis of Bavaria, who, but for 
the exclusion of Roman Catholics, would now 
be Queen of England, born 1849. Battles of 
Marston Moor, 1644, and Alford, 1645. 

»  3- Henry, Duke of York; made Cardinal, 1747. ~ 

» 4. Declaration of American Independence, 1776. 


Mr. SpreLMANN in his Art Notes in the Pa Mall 
Gazette has been a little slow lately. For those who remember 
his complacent approbation of the pretty practice of framing 
etched copper-plates, he has been showing nothing like his old 
form. But he is at it again. Some days ago an Art Note 
suggested that foreigners believe that Mr. Whistler owes 
much of what is best in his art to M. Knohpff. Mark the 
guileless simplicity of the use made of “foreigners.” 
“ Foreigners believe that Sir Frederick Leighton owes much of 
what is best in his art to Mr. Frank Dicksee.” Or again :— 
“ Foreigners will have it that Mr. Ruskin owes the beauty of. 
his style entirely to the study of the works of Mr. Spielmann.” 


Some of the quotations in “The Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies,” from the record of art-critics, whose dicta have, I 
understand, had some commercial influence in this country, 
are almost incredible to-day. Mr. Ruskin, it appears, has 
said that Conaletti “is a little and a poor painter,” and, as an 
illustration of what the Professor understands by finish, the 
Master too cruelly coilates the following :—‘‘The Butcher's 
Dog, in the corner of Mr. Mulready’s ‘Butt,’ displays, perhaps, 
the most wonderful, because the most dignified, fnish..... 
and assuredly the most perfect unity of drawing and colour 
which the entire range of ancient and modern art can exhibit. 
Albert Diirer is, indeed, the only rival who might be 
suggested.”—_JoHN Ruskuy, Slade Professor of Art. dZoderm 


Painters. 


Ir seems strangely crinoline too, to imagine Mr. Tom 
Taylor assuring Whistler that he appreciates and admires 
Velasquez as intelligently as the painter of the Lady Archibald . 
Campbell, and the Carlyle: and further, to find the art-critic 
of the Zimes summing up ‘Las menenas” as “slovenly in 
execution, poor in colour.” For a later art-critic of the Daily 
Hansard to have merely mistaken a water-colour for an oil 
painting is anti-climax. Mr. Homerton, too, will scarcely care, 
at this date, to be reminded that he wrote :—“ If landscape can 
be satisfactorily painted without either drawing or colour— 
Daubigny is the man to do it.” 
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Mr. SwINBURNE reveals a poet’s ignorance of pictorial art 


when he gives, as the beautifying factor in the work of 


Velasquez, “miraculous power of hand.” As if power of 
hand were not the least of all the gifts of an artist! What 
makes ugly things appear exquisitely beautiful on the canvases 
of the Spaniard is the result, not of power of hand, but of 
power of brain. It is the selection and the analysis of the 
impression, and its masterly translation into the fittest expression 
in terms of an elevated and perfected traditional convention. 
PATHETIC in its truth, and wide in its application, is the 
following fragment from the painter’s letter to the poet :—“ You 
have been misled—you have mistaken the pale demeanour 
and joined hands for an outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual earnestness. For you, these are the serious ones, 
and, for them, you others are the serious matter. ‘Their joke 


is their work.” 


And, conversely, the world finds it a hard saying that our 
own flippant and fiendish and intolerable Jimmy Whistler 
should at one and the same time be indeed a living Old 
Master. But it is so, nevertheless, and we must make the 


best of it. 
WALTER SICKERT, 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF A SHORT LIFE. 
By HERBERT VIVIAN. 


< To be famous when you are young is the fortune of the gods.” —TANcRED, 


CHAPTER FT 
Mr. Oscar WILDE. 


THE publication of Memoirs has hitherto been regarded as a 
close octogenarian preserve, like experience and moderation, or 
misanthropy and despair, and I feel that it requires considerable 
temerity for an unsophisticated individual, only just out of his first 
quarter-century, to defy all usages and poach upon this jealously 
guarded domain. I have discussed the notion with a good 
many people, and its unconventionality has been freely 
admitted. Objectors have urged that the aged alone can have 
a kaleidoscopic past to recall, but I am of opinion that the 
events in a young man’s life can be more easily focussed in 
their greater compactness and are all the more vivid in his 
mind from their very recency. I told Mr. George. Moore of 
the scheme, and he disapproved of it on the ground that 
youthful opinions are crude, and that insight into character 
requires practice ; but I am convinced that, provided a narrative 
be breezy and natural, such blemishes will find easy condonation. 

Mr. Oscar Wilde, with whom I once discussed the best 
way for a young man to make a start in life, agreed 
with me that he ought to do something sensational. 
“Tf I had to make my start again,” he said, with 
an air of antiquity, “I should begin by publishing a 
volume of Reminiscences, and call it ‘Men I have known,’ 
‘Persons I have met,’ or by some such title. There is no 
reason why such things should be the prerogative of the aged, 
and it would make quite a sensation if a young man had the 
cheek to attempt it.” ‘ Well, why not try it now?” I asked, 
ignoring his affectation of age. “It would be too late, now,” 
he said, mournfully, “but I commend the idea to you.” “ Very 
well,” I replied, “if you will consent to write mea preface, I 
will set to work to-morrow.” “‘ By all means,” he laughed, and 
we went our ways, adjourning the discussion. The more I 
thought over the idea, the more it smiled on me. The very 
difficulty of the task was an attraction, and its usefulness to 
contemporary historians added an altruistic inducement. I 
accordingly wrote to Mr. Oscar Wilde, reminding him of his 


promise to provide a preface, and asking his advice on certain 

points, such as the limits of indiscretion and the publication 
of proper names. In reply, I was favoured with the following 
letter) 16), Witetstreet, Chelsea, SW: (26th June, 1380:] 
Dear Mr. Vivian,—‘ Good wine needs no bush’—at. least, 
somebody in Shakespeare says so—and certainly good reminis- 
cences require no preface. And did I really say I would 
write one? J don’t think one at all necessary. As for indis- 
cretions—pray be indiscreet. If I can help you by reviews I 
shall certainly do so.—Sincerely yours (signed) Oscar WILDE.” 
I saw him again at Lord Brassey’s Eighty Club reception on 


‘the 31st July, and I told him that, as he had bidden me be 


indiscreet, I proposed to obey him by publishing his letter 
instead of a preface. This tickled his fancy, and he took me 
ecstatically by the arm, saying he would write anything I 
pleased. 

Last November I was invited by the editor of a now defunct 
newspaper, called Zhe Sun, to publish my Reminiscences as a 
serial in its columns, and, thinking to please Mr. Wilde, I devoted 
my first chapter to him, as the inspirer of the idea. I had a very 
slight acquaintance with him and fancied that, although nature 
had denied him the instincts of good taste, he was at least 
amiable and in a superficial way clever. I now feel that it is 
only due to the public, (if indeed any of them ever read Zhe 
Sun), to express my regret for having misinformed them in the 
matter. It is by this time quietly admitted that the man’s 
cleverness is a mere ol/a podrida of other people’s leavings, and 
further experience has shown me that the milk of unreasoning 
amiability bestowed on him by nature has been soured by his 
thundering vanity. 

I especially regret having cast my pearls before Mr. Wilde, 
for.he has since been so ungracious as to turn and rend me; 
making my life a burden with a series of long-winded epistles, 
which comprise an odd jumble of maudlin whines and 
pompous anile lucubrations. Before referring to these, it 
may be well to reproduce the reminiscences about him, which 
wounded his conceit. 

I gave a few stories he had told me, which were not 
unamusing. The best had reference to a little boy, not yet a 
lustrum old, who bewildered his family one morning by 
announcing that he did not mean to say his prayers any more. 
It was pointed out to him that he must pray God to make him 
good, but he demurred that he did not want to be made good 
at all, and was not going to pray for what he did not want ; this 
provoked a lively altercation, at the end of which the young 
philosopher offered a compromise, and said he wouldn’t mind 
praying God to make baby good. Oscar moralised delightedly 
over this, and said it was human nature all over. We were all 
anxious to have other people made good, provided we were not 
troubled ourselves, only we had not the candour to say so; 
children were often the truest cynics, and so forth. 

I related this to one of the cleverest and most amusing 
reople I ever met, and it was at once capped by the best tale 
I ever heard. There was a little girl, called Brookes, who 
struck prayers in the same determined way, and no persuasion, 
threats, or arguments were of the faintest avail. At last she 
was told, in what George Meredith calls “a really-really tone,” 
that she simply must be a good girl and say her prayers, and 
that God would be very angry with her if she did not. But 
her answer was prompt and triumphant: “Oh! no,” she said, 
“T know he won’t, because I’ve asked him: I said: * Please, 
God, will you mind very, very much, if I don’t say my 
prayers?’ And he said to me quite quickly : ‘Oh! pray don’t 
menson it, Miss Brookes.’” The lisp and the idea of giving 
herself the title are delicious and much too good not to be 
true. Of course half the charm of the story was in the way I 
heard it told, but, however badly reproduced, I have never 
known it fail to please. I related it when I was staying with 
the Erskines in Northamptonshire last July, and for days after 
they were saying “pray don’t menson it,” whenever an 
occasion offered. 
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Oscar Wilde grumbled a good deal at my thus snatching and 
eclipsing his story, but what especially exasperated him was a 
good-humoured reference to his detractors, who call him a 
plagiarist when he is not original, and sneer at his affectation 
when he is. Here is an illustration of what they sneer at. 
Mr. J. A. B. B. Bruce, the Secretary of the Eighty Club, having 
been Philistine enough to display his partiality for initials, by 
inscribing ‘‘O. Wilde” in one of his club lists, received a very 
natural remonstrance from his victim: “TI entreat you not to 
put it so,” he wrote. ‘Who on earth ever hear of ‘O. Wilde’? 
Whereas ‘ Oscar Wilde’ is now a household word.” Now, I 
entirely fail to see why this should be a pretext for derision. 
Perhaps I am prejudiced in the matter; but I think those who 
have pretty names do well to be proud of and defend them. 

As an instance of his plagiarism I alluded to his quarrel with 
Mr. Whistler, who has since substantiated my narrative by a 
brilliant letter, which was published in Zyuth. It appears that 
once upon a time Oscar was invited to deliver an important 
lecture on art, and, wishing to give it the newest possible 
flavouring, he went to the fountain-head and consulted Mr. 
Whistler, who, good-naturedly devoted his dinner-hour to an 
exhaustive exposition of his views. Now Oscar has a memory 
like one of Edison’s phonographs, and his lecture left nothing 
to be desired in point of accuracy, but by some strange over- 
sight he omitted to mention his authority, and Mr. Whistler 
Was not unnaturally indignant. Oscar was accordingly invited 
to a large dinner party and plied with questions, across the 
full length of the table, with reference to his lecture. ‘ Now, 
Oscar, tell us what you said to them,” mine host would repeat 
inflexibly, and the poor fellow had to trot out all his points 
again. As each was enunciated, Whistler got up and made a 
solemn bow, with his hand across his breast to show his sense 
of the compliment paid him by the reproduction of his 
theories. It was at this party that Whistler’s famous mod first 
saw the light. Whistler having got off some poignant epigram, 
Oscar called out gushingly, “Oh! Jimmy, I wish I had said 
that.” “Never mind, Oscar, you may be sure you will,” was 
the crushing retort, and everybody shook with merriment. 

Upon a later occasion Mr. Whistler wrote a letter to some Art 
Committee which was published in the World. The letter con- 
tained a neat phrase, taunting Oscar with “having the courage of 
other people’s opinions,” and this Oscar blandly incorporated in 
his “ Decay of Lying,” without a word of comment. Moreover, 
when Whistler's “ Ten o’clock” lecture came out, several of the 
best points were recognised as old friends, and folks kept on 
exclaiming, ‘‘Why, I’ve heard that before ; it was Oscar Wilde 
who said it in his lecture ”—and sure enough it was. 

Whenever Mr. Wilde is annoyed or exposed, he has but one 
retort, and that is to say, “You are vulgar.” With this I was 
favoured in a letter which he wrote me on November 22nd, 
1889, and there the incident seemed to terminate. But on the 
14th of last May I met him at a party, and was abjectly 
implored not to allude to him at all, if I ever republished the 
work. His request had my best consideration, but on reading 
over his letter of November 22nd, I decided to write and inform 
him that the tone of it did not warrant his expectation of 
favours. This brought down upon my devoted head all the vials 
of his verbosity, eight closely-written pages of sighs, and 
screams, and scoldings, which it would be tedious to reproduce. 
My reply was as follows :— 


Dear Mr. Wilde, 
Your outrageous letter has afforded me infinite amuse- 
TOMEI B= 
I am amused to learn that your abject entreaties were 
intended for a threat ; 
I am amused that you should now whine about indiscretions, 


-- who yourself wrote me (26th June, 1889), “pray be indiscreet ;” 


Iam amused at your amazing ignorance of the meaning of 
simple English words, such as “ eayes-dropper,” “blackmail,” 
“gentleman,” &c. ; 


I am amused at your screech about “impertinent familiarity,” 
as if anyone, with the best intentions in the world, could 
possibly take you seriously ; 

And I am amused that you should pose as a censor of good 
taste, you, whose whole career has been such a striking 
exemplification of its practice. 

It only remains for me to inform you that I shall publish 
precisely what I choose about you or anyone else. If you 
object, you may go to —— your solicitor. 


Believe me, 

Yours truly, 

9, Down Street, - HERBERT VIVIAN, 
London, W. 


18th May, 1890. 


Next day he wrote me four more pages of abuse, which were 
perhaps slightly more subdued in tone, but which contained little 
else than a cuckoo-repetition of his former scold. He concluded 
by asking me to refer the matter for arbitration to “any man of 
letters.” In reply, I told him that, if he really thought the 
matter worth submitting to arbitration, I should be glad to 
humour him, and would suggest Mr. Whistler, whose literary 
record was not unknown to him,—as an appropriate judge. 
Since then, Iam happy to say, I have seen his handwriting no ' 
more. 


INAUGURAL BANQUET. 


Tuz Wuirtwinp Inaugural ‘Banquet will take 
place on July 2nd. Sir John Pope-Hennessy, 
K.C.M.G., Mr. James McNeill Whistler, Mr. Oscar 
Browning, and several Members of Parliament 
will be present. Subject to the approval of the 
Proprietor-Editors, sympathisers can obtain 
tickets for the Banquet at the price of one guinea 
a head, including wine. Further particulars from 
either of the Proprietor-Editors. Notice to be 
given not later than July rst. 


nes 
MR. SIDNEY STARR. 


Wir the exception of the cartoon, all the 
illustrations in this number (including the frontis- 
piece), are from the gifted pencil of Mr. Sidney 
Starr. 
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A NEW CRUSADE. & 


We are not, we think it expedient to confess, altogether 
delighted with the spontaneity which marks the, occasional 
rejoicings of the Institute of Journalists, nor are we sufficiently 
credulous to accept without question the subtle syllogisms 
touching the social status of the journalists which fall, on 
occasions like these from the lips of confiding but possibly 
over confident chairmen. The symposiums which are made 
occasions for reckless distributions of soup-tickets and blankets 
among poor deserving pressmen are not, to us at least, without 
their significance, and although we have not as yet received, 
being unprovided with a wedding garment, an invitation 
soliciting our attendance at one of these interesting entertain- 
ments, we, nevertheless, are not indisposed to harbour a modest 
wish that the advantages enjoyed by our fellow journalists may 
be extended, with the same impartiality and good nature to 
ourselves. In the interval, however, that must necessarily 
intervene between the issue and acceptance of an invitation, it 
is incumbent upon us to assure the Directors of the Institute of 
Journalists that we set nought down in malice, and that we are 
prepared to enter into a solemn promise binding us not to 
interfere with the harmony which usually marks the pro- 
ceedings of this society by an untimely and ill-natured recourse 
to the Golden Apple of Discord. 

As Individualists, moreover, it would be obviously wrong in 
us to attempt to coerce the discretion of those journalists who 
individually and collectively repose unlimited confidence in the 

bibulous utterances of chattering chairmen or in the post- 
-prandial professions of esteem and regard which drop with 
expensive profusion from the mouths of Royalty and Dis- 
tinguished Strangers. In addition to this we must raise 
a strong protest against the principle, dogmatically enforced 
by many journalists, which seeks to establish the Savage Club 
in the position of alma mater to journalism and journalists 
alike, and which points to the Institute of Journalists and 
kindred Benevolent Bodies as the only legitimate dispensers of 
charity and patronage. 


With the Savage Club itself we are not immediately 
concerned, since we have heard of it only by report. We have 
no desire, moreover, to lift the leaves and examine for 
ourselves the character and bent of those Bacchanalian orgies 
which, we understand, are one of its important features, and 
which it is only reasonable to premise, are especially designed 
to induce the young and foolish ‘“‘to make themselves free of ” 
the Tap-room, the Best Parlour, or whatever the chamber is 
called, wherein the gentlemen, who are so fortunate as to be 
Members of the Club, fulfil the conditions imposed upon them 
by the assumption of a barbarous name. 

As we have no sympathy with the Institute of Journalists, and 
the ukases which emanate from the Savage Club, so have we 
no corresponding feelings for the journalism of to-day. Wit 
and clownish buffoonery are now synonymous terms. Refined 
pleasantry has been guffawed out of countenance by the 
unscrupulous purveyors of indecent tittletattle. Grace, 
elegance, and ease, as personified in the inimitable writings of 
Addison, have, with the violation of the English vernacular, and 
the introduction into the vocabulary of many bastard words of 
spurious origin, passed almost into complete disuetude, while 
to write salvo pudore is in itself a tour de force which evolves 
the greatest obloquy and the smallest emoluments. 

The days of Steele, Addison, Oldmixon, Atterbury, Swift, and 
Bolingbroke are over, and journalism has faded into a mere 
commercial enterprise, bereft of all dignity, all honour, all wit, 
and all elegance, and retains only the shadow of its former 
grandeur, and the skeleton of a name fast crumbling into dust. 

If we are worsted in our crusade against the new journalism 
we cannot be blamed for spiritless conduct preparatory to 
embarking upon it. If we, owing to the possible apathy ot the 
public, are unable to carry out, in a manner satisfactory to 
ourselves and the community at large, the execution of our 
design, we shall at least have earned the gratitude of posterity, 
and the plaudits of succeeding ages, inasmuch as even the 
attempt is fraught with inconvenience to ourselves, and lasting 
benefit to the world of letters. ‘ 


i 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We have received the following letter from the Secretary of the 
Marriage Law Reform Association, which describes itself as having been. 
“instituted 15th January, 1851, for the exclusive object of promoting an 
alteration and amendment of the law as to marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister.” We invite the opinions of Individualists on this question. ] 


- TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE WHIRLWIND.” 
IR, 

The deceased wife’s sister has her social, if not socialistic, tendencies, 
but she is very emphatically Individualist, and I trust Tue WHIRLWIND 
will, if playfully, still unmistakeably, respect and support her personal 
rights—not sweep them away in an angry “gust.” 

Let every man and woman be fully persuaded in his or her own mind. 
We do not want to force persons into this or any other marriage, 
nor do we think it consonant with any just principle that we should 
be restrained by our neighbours’ tastes. After all the question 
is one for the individual conscience and the individual family. The church 
is at loggerheads on the subject, and would be far more usefully employed 
in combatting real sins than in manufacturing fancy ones. Artemus Ward 
once said that the object of New World humour was to laugh away the 
superstitions of the old. What the distant ripplings of American facetiz 
fail to accomplish should be uncompromisingly dealt with by blasts from 
THE WHIRLWIND. 


Tam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
T. PAYNTER ALLEN. ~ 


21, Parliament Street, London, S.W., 
4th June, 1890. 
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Chi sputa contra il vento si sputa contra wi viso. 


PROSPER IL VENTO. 


As we anticipated, THE Wuirtwinp bids fair to be one of 
the highest and most emphatic successes in the history of 
journalism. It took the country by storm last week and 
penetrated at once to the uttermost parts of the land. There 
was indeed no escaping its cheery blast. In the busy 
thoroughfares of towns long processions of sandwich-men 
bore weird announcements on their backs and breasts, while 


eager newsboys vainly endeavoured to keep up a supply of the | 


jovial journal in any way adequate to the delighted demand. 
The stationers in smart neighbourhoods and the newsagents 
in commercial quarters vied with the little “greedy-shops” of 
the slums in besieging our publishing offices for fresh parcels 
of the popular paper. If we passed through the Strand, it 
haunted us ; if we strolled about the Park, it was the universal 
topic of conversation ; and if we penetrated into the remotest 
rural districts, it was there also. 


ze 
i 

Ha.r the fun of the thing has been the commentary—an 
odd jumble of sighs and claps and sneers,—which the world 
has lavished on us. Of the cartloads of correspondence from 
all sorts and conditions of men and women it is only possible 
to reproduce a very small proportion, but their perusal has been 
a novel and pleasing occupation. It would seem as if all the 
quaint and eccentric people in the realm had jumped to the 
conclusion that we were their ideal organ, and had written to tell 
us so. The gentleman, who asks us to imagine his gusto in 
sending Mr. Stanley a copy of the paper, is delightful and we 
desire his better acquaintance. Our friend, too, who invokes 
“the Mischief” in his remonstrance at our using what he 
mistakes for a Latin quotation, betrays a refreshing zaiveté only 
too unusual in this sophisticated age. We are rewarding him 
with a little mouthful of pessimism from Sophocles, which we 
half fear he may decide is “‘Greek to him”? The masquerading 
innocence of “Cecil’s” mamma is also very soothing. 


Price One Penny - 


Not less amusing have been the fallals and tantrums of the 
silly dourgeots, who have not the ghost of an idea what we are, 
or what we are at, and seem in a furious rage with us for what 
is only due to their own muddy-mindedness. Take for instance 
the man who thought Mr.Sickert’s phrase, ‘strangely crinoline,’ 
an inexcusable printer’s error; or the ignorant Grub-street scribes 
who cannot distinguish between Individualism and Individuality ; 
or the Birmingham Daily Gazette, which gravely remarks that 
our illustrations are “in the scrawl style of art,” whatever that 
may be. We trust they will all go on sneezing at us, for it 
amuses us, while it (presumably) does not hurt them, and in 
spite of them THe Wuirtwinp bloweth just precisely where 


it listeth. 


THE highest compliment that has yet been paid us—or 
indeed that could easily be paid us—is the frenzied attack 
with which the Pall Mall Gazette honoured us the other night. 
After gracefully comparing us to bar-loafers, it proceeded to 
enter into matters of ancient history and speculate irrelevantly 
about the amount of pocket-money allowed us when we 
were at school. Abuse from the Pall Mall Gazette is praise 
indeed, and should go far to encourage us in our crusade 
against the new journalism. We utterly abhor the aims, the 
methods, and the ideas of that pestilent print, and we rejoice 
that our antagonism has been so promptly made clear. 


re 


Our sources of information are exclusive. The Berkeley 
letters, which are given on another page, are sufficient proofs 
of the accuracy of our statement. We have, moreover, a mass 
of original and highly interesting documents at our disposal, 
relating chiefly to the momentous events which took place at 
the end of the last, and the beginning of this century. These, 
we may inform our readers, will be produced in due course, 
and will be pressed into our service to aid us in our attacks 
upon the mendacious historians of those times, and the perjured 
chroniclers who wrote of people and circumstances as they 
approved or disapproved. 
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Wiru the help of these original documents we hope to clear 
up much that is now obscure, to vindicate the claims of some, 
to avenge the wrongs of others, to expose those who enjoyed, 
and still enjoy, the misplaced confidence of the public, to throw 
a flood of light upon the brilliant society in which moved the 
great Mr. Fox, the notorious Hanoverian ‘‘ Prince Regent,” Mr. 
Brindsley Sheridan, Mr. Pitt, Mrs. Siddons, Lady Cork, and a 
host of others, equally illustrious, and lastly to entertain 
and instruct modern society with the witty sayings and 
expressions of their pious ancestors. 


xX 


Tuts week we are fulfilling one of the promises of our 
prospectus, that ‘no abuse will be too high or mighty to 
escape our censure.” We anticipate some obloquy for our 
startling exposure of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
but our facts are froma reliable source, and we think it only 
due to Mr. Stanley’s admirers to lay them before the public 
and invite contradiction. 


WE must not omit to acknowledge that our success is in 
great measure due to Mr. Sickert’s admirable cartoon, which, 
as many people have observed, is alone a generous pennyworth. 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s numerous admirers have been unanimous in 
chorussing its praises, and Zhe (Northampton Daily Reporter 
“understands that Mr. Bradlaugh has expressed himself well 
pleased with the likeness.” 


THE WHIRLWIND has been announced as the organ of 
Impressionism. We are of opinion that no literature on the 
subject of this much-discussed phase of art could be as 
interesting to our readers, or as much to the point, as the plan 
of campaign, which we are to-day enabled to announce. We 
propose to offer to our readers from next Saturday with each 
number a full-page line-drawing after some picture of special 
interest by an epoch-making Impressionist, by Mr. Sickert. 
Impressionism is admittedly the art of to-day and the future. 
It has been described by interested writers as incomprehensible. 
We propose to show in a series of drawings that it differs only 
from the commercial art of the exhibitions and the dealers in a 
keener insight into the life of the day, informed by a deeper 
sympathy with what is best in the priceless heritage of the art 
of the past. Our first Impressionist drawing will be from an oil 
painting by Mr. P. Wilson Steer, of the New English Art Club, 
which was shown in the exhibition of the London Impressionists, 
last winter. Mr. Steer is admittedly an audacious colourist. 
It will be interesting to see a translation into black-and-white 
of work that has frequently been asserted to exist only by 
means of its daring and exquisite colour. 


xX 


We must express our thanks to Aree Life for all its genial 
kindness. Its notice of our prospectus was one of the 
handsomest among the many handsome notices that were 
lavished on us by the Press. And now we have an articlette 
in last Saturday’s issue, entitled “ That naughty WHIRLWIND,” 
which, although partly reproving us, is genuinely affectionate 
and sympathetic in tone. We are sorry to hear that Free 
Life disapproves of our “frame of mind upon the subject 
of women,” but perhaps we failed to make our meaning 
clear. We yield to no one in our good wishes for the well- 


being of the gentler sex. But we are convinced that women 
will neither serve their own interests nor make men happier by 
clamouring for votes. If they insist upon what a minority 
of them are pleased to call their “rights,” they will assuredly 
forego their privileges, which will be disagreeable to themselves 
and brutalising for men. yee Life seems to forget that 
nearly all women are State-Socialists at heart, and that, as their 
superior numbers would swamp the electorate, we might as 
well say good-bye at once and for ever to all hope of a “free 
life,” if they were admitted to the franchise. 


x 


Oour first number has given rise to a great deal of crude, 
nay, brutal criticism. It has inspired the Grub street hack to 
his highest flights of impotent invective, it has exhausted even 
the journalist’s vocabulary of abusive epithets, it has kicked 
even the Jackal Press into offering a show of resistance, it 
has made even the worm turn, it has made even the disciples 
of the modern Baal, the hen journalism, cut themselves with 
knives and cry aloud for mercy. 


xe 


THE Editor of Zzfe was evidently not taught either Latin, 
Italian or manners in the days when he went to school. In 
last Saturday’s issue he writes “an alarmingly long Latin quota- 
tion, which I haven’t time to try and translate just now, is situated 
at the heading of ‘ first page of matter.’” We would advise 
Life in future to resolve itself into “still life” and not go 
crawling about the plate. 


We have received a packet of useful and interesting litera 
ture from the Liberty and Property Defence League, whose 
address is Westminster Chambers, 7, Victoria Street, London, - 
S.W., and we have to thank them for much courteous co 
operation in the issue of our paper. 


xX 


ENTR’ACTE. 


WHEN I glance through the Entr’acte’s roll of fame 
My serio-comic sweetheart, shall I see 
That many counties sever you and me, 
Or, worse, the legend underneath your name : 
“In Melbourne Pantomine the leading dame,” 
And, bowing to your agent’s stern decree, 
A twelvemonth miss the fairy filagree 
Of whirling skirts, the limelight’s magic gleam, 
The click and shuffle on the dusty stage 
Of dancing feet, the primness that became 
Your sentimental rhymed proprieties ? 
Are you at Deacon’s? Gattis? Ah, kind page— 
The Peckham Palace of Varieties ! 
T.W.B.E 
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NEXT WEEK’S CARTOON 


Our next cartoon will represent Mr. Henry Labouchere M.P, 
taken of a morning at his work, by Mr. Walter Sickert. 


5) 
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GUSTS. 


THE WHIRLWIND AND THE “Patt Matt Gazetre.”—The 
_extraordinary ebullition of puerile rage with which the Moralists 
of Northumberland Street greeted the first number of THE 
WHIRLWIND suggests the idea that the Pall Mall Gazette's 
impotant ravings have their origin in the wounded suscepti- 


bilities and outraged vanities of the Lady Editor. We are 
called ‘‘bar-loafers,” whatever that may mean, because we 
alluded to the Pall Mall Gazette as a “cock and hen journal.” 
From the amount of cackling and hissing suddenly set up, we 
are disposed to argue that we were at fault in our insinuation, 
and that Northumberland Street, instead of being the roosting 
place of cocks and hens, is the abode of a company of geese. 


XK 


_ THE TEMPERANCE NUISANCE.—We are really rather 
tired of Mr. Caine, his constituents, his superfine principles 
and his obtrusive morality. It would be quite a relief indeed, 
if he would consent, just for a day or two, to leave undone 
something that he ought to do, and do something that he 
ought not todo. ‘The strain upon his immaculateness would 
thus be temporarily removed. Mr. Caine would be benefited, 
and the general public would experience a decided sensation 
of relief, whilst we ourselves should, Avo ‘fempore, lay aside the 
dictionary of the World’s Flora and postpone the considera- 
tion of Mr. Caine’s pretensions to the post formerly filled by 
Narcissus, to an indefinite period. 

“T support,” grandiloquently, wrote the member for 
Barrow, “governments when they are right and oppose them 
when they are wrong.” If Mr. Caine would support govern- 
ments when he elzeves them to be right and oppose when he 
believes them to be wrong, much unnecessary confusion would 
be avoided, and—but Mr. Caine would probably deprecate 
all consideration of personal advantage. 


XX 


Turr Rerorm.—We have a decided aversion from all such 
phrases as “turf reform,” the “purity ” of racing, and the like 
since they convey, to our minds at least, no idea of their real 
meaning; and are, moreover, apt to mislead those who are 
weak enough to imagine that the turf is amenable to 
reform, or that “purity” is possible where trainers and jockeys 
are concerned. For this reason we don’t quite know, and we 
imagine that many otherwise excellent persons are in the same 
predicament, why Lord Durham should be remunerated, and 

_his services to English racing assessed at an extravagant amount, 
simply because he happens to have written one or two more or 


less foolish articles on Turf Reform to a corresponding number 
of foolish reviews. ‘The subscriber to the Durham Fund, as 
this parcel of fussy nincompoops calls its packet of fulsome 
adulation, are apparently better informed than we are as to the 
personal requirements of Lord Durham, for they have presented 
to him, in lieu of hard cash, an album in which are inscribed 
the valuable names of his numerous admirers. We advise Mr. 
Burns to turn Turf Reformer. 


A 


Louisrt MicHEL.—It is not generally possible to derive 
much satisfaction out of the newspapers, but the statement 
that has been extensively circulated throughout the press to 
the effect that Louise Michel contemplates an early migration 
into Russia is entertaining reading, and is sufficiently probable 
for all ordinary purposes. Louise Michel, it appears, is subject 
to hebdomadal hallucinations, the interpretation of which is a 
source of harmless amusement to the lady and her friends. 
A series of lectures, say in St. Petersburg, on the Polite Use of 
Explosives might possibly arouse the subjects of the Czar to a 
sense of their utter degradation, and secure for Louise Michel 
the undivided attention of the authorities. 


LLEL A 


taken tl 
For years I have wanted to write an article on the drawings of 


Charles Keene. But the subject is such a vast one, and so 
deeply interesting to me, that I should probably have made it 
very dull. The Scots reviewer has done it very well, and said to 
the public what artists have all been saying for twenty years or 
more. Once only does the cloven literary hoof peep forth in 
the writer’s writing about drawing. Keene is spoken of as the 
heir of Daumier. ‘This can only be the result of the universal 
mania of the advanced writer on art for tracing all things 
British to some French original. Everything and everybody 
must be affiliated to something. If a man does a smudgy 
sketch of a ballet-girl with high heels, and in a studio light, 
he is imitating Degas—Degas, whose characterisation is 
unerring, and who draws like Holbein. Whistler again is 
constantly spoken of here as following French methods of 
painting. Ihave looked in vain in Paris for the prototypes 
of “ Die langen Liesen,” or the portrait of the painter’s mother, 
A certain type of writer apparently cannot conceive that an 
artist, being born a creator, should invent and create, drawing 
his ideas from nature, and from his own unceasing experience. 
If ever there was a case in point it is Keene. It is quite 
possible that he does not even know Daumier’s work, and, even 
if he does, there is no more sense in calling him the heir of 
Daumier, than of Pollaiulo or Pinturiccio, or the draughtsman 
in ordinary to King Tamerlane. Both Daumier and Keene 
have rendered admirably humorous scenes of their own time, 
and there the resemblance ends. No one but a smart writer 
could happen on such genealogy, and it behoves us, who are 
neither writers nor smart, to cry aloud when they do so. 
WALTER SICKERT. 
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FEMALE FRANCHISE. 


THE more we think on the scheme that provides for the 
extension of the Parliamentary franchise to women, the more 
absurd and the less practical does it become. The more we 
consider the flimsy arguments, which are advanced by the 
unprincipled negotiators of this breeches-clad fad, to meet 
the able reasonings of skilled debators, and the insuperable 
objections of experienced thinkers, the less are we inclined to 
recognise the preposterous demands which emanate, with 
hysterical irregularity, from the mouths of the unsexed, as 
legitimate expressions of opinion, or as unambiguous ukases, 
vested with the dignity of unanimity. 

Moreover, we are not satisfied in our minds that the 
expositors of female suffrage are altogether correct in their 
premise that women are themselves most anxious for the 
“emancipation ” of their sex. At all events nothing that has 
yet answered in any one of those few States in which the 
system has been tried, or is still on trial, can, by any legitimate 
means, be distorted into a distinct disproof of our assertion. 
Indeed the remarkable apathy, with which the majority of 
women, regards the frantic endeavours of the strong-minded 
sisterhood is, in itself, a strong piece of circumstantial evidence, 
tending to establish the correctness of our contention, and one 
which cannot be lightly ignored even by the most indiscreet 
interpreter of the most absurd craze under the sun. 

Whenever anyone is desirous to learn more about the 
emancipation of women, and the working of the Parliamentary 
franchise, so far as it can be applied to women, than he can 
possibly ascertain from a cursory perusal of the intricate pages 
of the sedate and highly respectable prints which profess to 
cater exclusively for the mental requirements of the gentler 
sex, he, or it may be she, is generally invited to read the Lady 
Editor’s rapturous effusions touching the status of women in 
Wyoming, U.S.A. The population of Wyoming it seems, has 
embraced the principle of women suffrage, and, as a natural 
consequence, is the best conducted, the best governed, the 
best drained, and the best ordered State in North America— | 
at least, so the Lady LEditor’s American correspondents | 
aver. But there is a rift within the lute which the Lady 
Editor, or the Lady Editor’s friends, are not permitted to 
disclose. Although Wyoming is now purged of the masculine 
vices, which formerly, alas! distinguished its public and civic 
acts, and which brought the blush of shame to the virtuous 
cheeks of the pre-eminently Christian ladies who languished 
under masculine control in that particular part of the United 
States, it would appear that the éeu/e, although pregnant of 
innumerable blessings in its embryonic state, has not, so 
far, fulfilled the promises originally formed of it. Although 
the extension of the franchise to women momentarily 
excited the approval of the sex in Wyoming, there is nothing 
in that circumstance to make us believe that the matter is 
one of more than passing interest or more than ephemeral 
moment. The triumph—if such it can be styled—gained by 
the women of Wyoming is now, it seems, rendered abortive in 
its results, by the attitude observed by the majority towards an 
ambitious minority. Although many ladies there desire to 
be accounted duly qualified to sort smells, examine drains, and 
repair the Town Pump, the female element in the electorate 
absolutely decline to support the candidatures of their more 
enterprising sisters. 

What is now happening in America will come to pass when 
Parliamentary franchise is extended to women in England, and 
when Mr. Woodall is permitted to gratify his unbounded 
appetency for humiliation by being allowed to pass beneath his 
own yoke. Coma is bound to follow a period of unnatural 
excitement, and a woman is much better employed in shelling 
peas or in counting the spoons and forks than in endeavouring 
to solve intricate social and political problems, which are either 
altogether incapable of solution, or are only open to womanly | 
sophistry and reason. STUART ERSKINE, | 


WORDS OF WELCOME. 
Dear Vivian, 

I congratulate you on THE Wurtrtwinp, which 
is too amusing not to be successful. As to its 
serious side you will not expect me to agree with 
more than a small portion of your programme ; 
but on the whole I wish Tue Wuirtwinp a long 
life and a merry one. 


Yours, ever sincerely, 
Witrrip ScawEN Bunt. 


Crabbet Park, 
Three Bridges, Sussex, 
June 25, 1890. 


From Mr. A. A. BauMANN, M.P. 


My dear Vivian, 

I have just read your first WHIRLWIND, on 
which I congratulate you. It is delightful, and 
there is, I think, genius as well as money in it. 


Yours sincerely, 
Artuur A. BAUMANN. 


House or ComMoNns. 
24th June, 1890. 
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MAD-WRIGGLES. 
ilple 


There is doom upon the town— 
There is doom upon the deep, 
And that doom is my doom, 
My love, I cannot sleep. 


All night I dream of thee, 

Of thee and thy fair face— 
Thy lovely limbs encircled 

By thy skirtlet of white lace. 


*Twas God who made this earth 
With fair things to bedeck— 

The fairest work He ever did, 
Was thy white ivory neck. 


James JOSEPH BARRETT. 


KX 


“The evening was like a lovely maiden ; the stars were the 
pearls upon her neck, the dark clouds her braided hair, the 
deepening space her flowing robe. As a crown she had the 
heavens where the angels dwell; her eyes were the white 
lotus-flowers, which open to the rising moon ; and her voice 
was, as it were, the humming of the bees. To worship the 
Buddha, and hear the first preaching of the word, this lovely 


maiden came.” 
GocERLY’s translation of “Dhamma-cakka-pparattana Sutta. 


his appearance in “my Chelsea.” 
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THE WHIRLWIND. 


REFLECTIONS. 


Two Nations.—I sat next an agreeable lady at dinner the 
other day, and she made a rather startling remark. We had 
been discussing the behaviour of the temperance demon- 


‘strators, who attacked Sir Henry Havelock-Allen, and my 


neighbour had been giving details of the mob’s discourtesy 
towards the carriage-folk. ‘‘I don’t see why they should come 
to ouR park,” she said. “It 1s the only one we have in our 
own neighbourhood. Why should they not go and demon- 
strate in Battersea or Regent’s Park?” For the moment I was 
reminded of the prophet’s pathetic plea for the one ewe lamb, 
and of Mr. Whistler remonstrating with somebody or other for 
But I am not sure that 
the argument can be easily brushed aside. After all, life is a 
matter of convenience, and every one should use the nearest 
public park, whether for politics or pleasure. At the same 
time the remark accentuates the “great gulf fixed” between 
the rich and the poor. We all remember how Disraeli summed 
it up in “ Sybil :” 

“Yes,” resumed the younger stranger, after a moment’s interval, “‘ two 
nations, between whom there is no intercourse and no sympathy ; who are as 
ignorant or each other’s thoughts, habits, and feelings, as if they were 
dwellers in different zones, or inhabitants of different planets ; who are 
formed by a different breeding, are fed by a different food, are ordered by 


different manners, and are not governed by the same laws.” 
“You speak of —-—— ?” said Egremont, hesitatingly. 


“THE RICH AND THE PvOR,’ 
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Mos Manners.—May I be allowed to suggest to my 
democratic friends that no good end is served by discourtesy 
to Dives, and that rudeness to ladies will alienate many, whose 
instincts would be to sympathise. When Socialists assemble, 


it is natural to expect brutality—the days of courtly highwaymen | 


are past,—and teetotal fanatics, like most other mad people, 
have their dangerous moments. But these are only noisy and 
very insignificant minorities, whose example British working- 
men would do ill to follow. I myself do not see why there 


should be any quarrel between “the classes and the masses,” 
but if the people do not choose to make friends, let them at 
least study the “ gentle art of making enemies,” and not act as 
if they fancied 
independence. 


impertinence to be synonymous with 


MacDoucatts IN LITERATURE.—I always knew Zhe S¢. 
James's Gazette was what Mr. Sickert would call a “strangely 
crinoline” newspaper, but until to-day I imagined it possessed 
at least the one redeeming feature of sound Individualistic 
views. Shocked was I therefore to remark, in its criticism of 
a silly story by an obscure writer, the anile demand for State 
censorship in literature. The tendency of the Zeztgezst is 


| already only too impetuous in the direction of restricting our 


choice of reading, and if professing Individualists are going to 
take up this tone, we may well ask despairingly, ‘Who is on 
our side, who?” JI hear the late Police Commissioner Monro 
was one of the worst offenders in this respect and that scarcely 
any book-shop in the Metropolis was free from the espionage 
of his emissaries. We must hope for a more reasonable state 
of things under his successor, who, being a man of the world, 
should understand that itis absolutely a matter for our own 
discretion what we may read and what we may not. 


XS 


AN AMAZING INTERPRETER.—Will Mr. G. A. Sala allow me 
to congratulate him on his cleverness in making a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear? In this week’s Sunday Times he 
announces that he has done me the honour of perusing my 
letter to Mr. H. M. Stanley, and that, ‘‘reading between the 
lines,” he cannot resist the conviction that I “entertain, az 
fond, an enthusiastic admiration for the illustrious explorer’s 
energy and pluck.” I wonder whether Mr. Sala remembers an 
old story about Beau Brummel, how, when somebody came up 
to him in the street and said, ‘‘Mr. Smith, I believe,” he 
stared blankly at him and replied, “Sir, if you believe that, 
you will believe anything.” If not, I respectfully commend 


it to his attention. j 


TIRESOME PEDANTRY.—And why worry poor Mr. Erskine 
about his spelling? It is a purely modern, conventional and 
useless accomplishment, and depends mainly on the possession 
of a peculiar knack. Less than 150 years ago people in the 
very highest circles,—not merely the Hanoverian occupants 
of the throne, but even the exiled royal family,—spelt most 
words just as the fancy took them. And even at the present 
day there are plenty of people in high places, whose spelling 
is most shaky. JI can show Mr. Sala several letters, written 
to me by a cabinet minister, in which “beleive me” (sic) 
unquestionably occurs. Cavilling at such petty details, in the 
case of anyone but Mr. Sala, would seem to indicate a most 
contemptible littleness of mind, and in his case is really 
surprising. 


INAUGURAL BANQUET. 


Tue WHIRLWIND Inaugural Banquet has been unavoidably 
postponed until 9th Juy. Sir John Pope-Hennessy, K.C.M.G., 
Mr. James McNeill Whistler, Mr. Oscar Browning, and several 


Members of Parliament will be present. Subject to the 
a proval Of the Proprietor-Editors, sympathisers can obtain 
tickets for the Banquet at the price of one guinea a head, 
The Banquet will take place in the Egyptian 
Notice 


including wine. 
Room of the Monico Restaurant, Piccadilly, at 3 p.m, 


to be given not later than July 8th. 
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KAFFEEKLATSCH. 


Tue “Star” Company has been dissolved, and a new one 
is being formed. Mr. T. P. O’Connor retires with a solatium 
of £15,000, and Professor Stuart, M.P., is to reign in his 
stead. This is bad news, for the Professor represents every- 
thing that is vile in London Socialistic Radicalism. Mr. 
O’Connor chastised us occasionally with the whips of State- 
slavery, but Mr. Stuart will chastise us with the scorpions of 
cant, cowardice, and confiscation. 


— o—. 


A FUNNY story is afloat about Miss Dorothy Tennant. It 
appears that shortly before the announcement of her engage- 
ment, she was exhibiting a picture at one of the galleries, the 
price being marked £200. An offer of £170 was made 
through the Secretary, and he strongly advised Miss Tennant 
to accept it, on the ground that it was as good an offer as any 
she was likely to get. What then was his amazement on 
receiving a letter from her, not only declining the offer but 
coolly instructing him to raise the price to £300. He 
wondered and wondered what on earth this freak could mean, 
until one morning he read in his Post the announcement of Miss 
Tennant’s engagement to the notorious explorer. This gave 
him the key to the conundrum, and his wonder was changed 
to admiration for the young lady’s remarkable business 
acumen. It is certainly a striking example of the commercial 
value of publicity and may perhaps excuse the immodesty of 
the Proprietor-Editors of THE Wuirtwinp in the eyes of a 
nation of shopkeepers. 

—++o— 


MR. STEER has, I understand, owing to a rumour of our 
threatened reproduction of one of his pictures, left town 
hurriedly. He is said to be in hiding at Swanage, in company 
with Mr. Moffat P. Lindner who is known in artistic circles as 
“the moonlighter.” 
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Mr. WHISTLER’S amazing book, although barely more than a 
week old, has already reached its fifth thousand. 
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WE SEE MR. SICKERT AND GO HIM ONE 
BETTER. 
TO THE PROPRIETOR-EDITORS OF “THE WHIRLWIND.” 
Gentlemen, 
I do not know to which of my ridiculous Proprietor-Editors 
I am indebted for being described as one of the leading 
Impressionists of the age. I like the place, and the pay is 
regular, but if this kind of shamelessness is going on, I shall 
be under the painful necessity of resigning my compound post. 
Iam 
Proprietor-Editors, 
Your Cartoonist-Critic, 


WALTER SICKERT. 


The Hurst, Midhurst, Sussex, 
28 June, 1890. 
[Mr. Sickert has forgotten. He wrote that paragraph him- 
self. | 
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“TRUE religion is the worship of the beautiful. For the 
beautiful cannot be attained without virtue, if virtue consists, 
as I believe, in the control of the passions, in the sentiment of 
repose, and the avoidance in all things of excess.” 

Bee DISRAP TN ——=<slbothaines 


“Vea better is he that hath not been, who hath not seen the 
evil work that is done under the sun.” 


SOLOMON. 


REPRODUCTIVE ETCHING. 


A RECENT case in the Law Courts has reminded us what 
meaning the average dealer attaches to the term “ proof 
engraving.” ‘The real question at issue, however affecting the 
artistic value of reproductive etching, lies much deeper than in 
a consideration of the comparative excellence of prints from 
plates that may be more or less worn. The essential point is 
that any one who can for an extended period contemplate with 
satisfaction even the best of the modern etchings from pictures 
by old or modern masters proves himself thereby to be wanting 
in any real appreciation of just those qualities that make the 
great originals what they are. And here I am not demanding 
of the public knowledge of an abstruse or intangible nature. I 
have never been of those who assert the incomprehensibility of 
fine work. Art is produced mainly for lay consumption, and if 
it fails to be lucid, it fails of its first function. I believe that 
any unprejudiced person with eyes and intelligence can be 
made to understand, if he wishes, what are the qualities that 
painters prize in a, picture. I believe that, with honest and 
judicious guidance to the best sources of knowledge, the 
average Briton can be turned into an admirable art critic, who 
will loathe the sight of the ordinary exhibition picture of com- 
merce, and refuse to accept the intervention, between him and 
the painter, of the middleman, whether he be literary critic or 
commercial speculator, or, as is often the case, both in one. 

There is a shop in Garrick Street, of which I have forgotten 
the name, but of which I will give the address in a subsequent 
number, where you can obtain for a shilling a portfolio 
which is published once a month, and contains, I think, a 
dozen or sixteen admirable mechanical reproductions of pictures 
by old masters from all the galleries of Europe. ‘There are 
pictures of all periods, from Rome, from Dresden, from 
Munich, from the Winter Palace, from the Musée du Prado, 
and from our own National Gallery. I would ask any jury of 
laymen to compare carefully one of these photographic 
reproductions, which cost less than a penny, with the best 
many-guinea reproductive etching procurable, and to say what 
the added expenditure has given the purchaser of the latter 
except greater area. Not only will they find that it has given 
him nothing, but that there has been infinite loss of the spirit 
and crispness of the original. As translations, therefore, 
reproductive etchings cannot compare for a moment with the 
photograph, which gives for a fraction of a penny what an 
expenditure of several guineas fails to obtain. 

Having considered the reproductive etching as a record of its 
original, I propose in a subsequent number to discuss its claims 
to consideration as wall-decoration, or as a work in itself, and 
further to make suggestions as to what seem to me the means 
by which people can, according to their means, secure for 
themselves as wall-decorations the maximum of art at the 
minimum of outlay. 

WALTER SICKERT. 


‘ 


“Caroline of Brunswick was a martyred angel. So was 
Helen of Greece innocent. She never ran away with Paris, 
the dangerous young Trojan. Menelatis, her husband, ill- 
used her; and there never was any siege of Troy at all. So 
was Bluebeard’s wife innocent. She never peeped into the 
closet, where the other wives were with their heads off. She 
never dropped the key or stained it with blood; and her 
brothers were quite right in finishing Bluebeard, the cowardly 
brute! Yes, Caroline of Brunswick was innocent; and 
Madame Laffarge never poisoned her husband; and poor 
Sophia Dorothea was never unfaithful; and-Eve never took 
the apple—it was a cowardly fabrication of the serpent’s.” 


‘THACKERAY, —“‘ Four Georges.” 
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CORNELISSEN & SON, 


Artists’ Colonrimen, 


Sole Agents for the United Kingdom for 


DR. F. SCHOENFELD & C0’S 


CELEBRATED 


Oil, Water, and Gouache Colours. 


Importers of French Brushes, Sketch Boxes, 
Pastels, Papers, and other Materials. 


Papers for Reproducing Illustrations by the 
Photozinco Processes. 


IACle IBIS ON AVEIPIE CRITION, 


22, GREAT QUEEN STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


“SunDAy Times” says:—“Mr. Russell’s aim is to 
eradicate, to cure the disease, and that his treatment is the 


true one seems beyond all doubt. ‘The medicine he prescribes 
Book 
128 pages, with recipe and notes how to pleasantly and rapidly 
cure OpEsiTy (average reduction in first week is 3 lbs.), 
post free 8 stamps. 


F. C. RUSSELL, 


Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 
FISHER’S ENGLISH-MADE LEVER WATCHES 


OF FINEST QUALITY. 


does not lower, but builds up and tones, the system.” 


Moderate Prices. Largest Stock in 


the Provinces. 


J. D, FISHER, 


Watch Manufacturer, 


228, HIGH STREET, LINCOLN. 


Mie SIDNEY SEAR, 


OF THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB, 
(3rd Class Medal Paris Universal Exhibition, 1889,) 


Has the honour to announce that he has - 
made arrangements to open, at Michaelmas, 


a large 


STUDIO FOR LADIES, 


FOR THE 
TEACHING OF OIL PAINTING, 


in the neighbourhood of South Kensington. 


For particulars apply to Mr. SIDNEY STARR, 
86, South Parade, Chelsea, 8.W. 


As there are at present only a few Vacancies, 
intending Students should apply without delay. 


E. GRAYU, 
FULHAM ROAD. 


S870, 


Artistic Frames at Lowest Prices. 


SPECIALTY IN “WHISTLER” PATTERN FRAMES. 


LARGE PHOTOGRAPH 


MR. SICKERT’S OIL PAINTING 


WE. BRADLAUGHEH, 
Published at 10/6, by : 
Mr, F. HOLLYER, 9, Pembroke Square, Kensington, 


PROSEEDS OF SALE TO GO TO BRADLAUGH INDEMNITY FUND, 


WELL-FURNISHED HOUSE AND LARGE STUDIO, 


(With uninterrupted North light, and ventilating 
Stove, and Bower light,) 


RO we hase Oi NTS Err: 


Sanitary arrangements carried out under the direction of Dr, Corfield. 
BROADHURST GARDENS, Close to Finchley Rd. Station, 


RENT 2 GUINEAS A WEEK, 
For cards to view, apply by letter only, A. B., office of this paper. 
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NOTICES, &€c. 


THE PROPRIETOR-EDITORS, AND ALL WRITERS 
IN “THE WHIRLWIND, ARE ONLY RESPONSIBLE 


SIGNATURES. 


The Proprietor-Editors decline all responsibility for the | 


return of MSS. sent in to them. When a stamped addressed 
envelope is enclosed they will, however, endeavour to return- 
rejected contributions, 


They will gladly give their best consideration to all literary 
matter submitted to them, and accepted contributions will be | 


paid for. 

All friends interested in any of the causes that we advocate 
are requested to mention to the Proprietor-Editors the names 
of any other persons likely to be interested. 


free. The annual subscription is 6s. 6d. by post to any country 


within the postal union. ‘Those desirous of giving real assistance | erta 
_ him in the fashion among us, may be traced to the 


| exigencies of the King of the Belgians, who has 
Anyone preferring to compound with | 


to the paper will best do so by subscribing in this way, as 
otherwise a portion of the profits is absorbed by newsagents 
and other middlemen. 
a lump sum of £5, will receive the paper free for life, from the 
commencement. 

Anyone experiencing a difficulty in procuring copies of THE 
WHIRLWIND, in however remote a district, is earnestly 
requested to communicate with the Manager at the Publishing 
‘Offices. 

All orders, contributions and complaints should. be directed 
to the Editors at the offices of THe Wurriwinp, 9, Down 
Street, Piccadilly, London, W., where copies of the paper are 
also on sale. 

The trade can be supplied through Messrs. Trapps, Holmes 
and Co., 10, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


xX 


THE “WHIRLWIND” CARTOONS. 


== 


II. 
Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY POTTER, M.P. 


THE appearance of Mr. Potter’s portrait in one of the first 
numbers of the organ of Individualism will serve to emphasize 
the indissoluble connexion between Individualism and Free 
‘Trade on the one hand, and between Protection and State- 
Socialism on the other. Mr. Potter is known to the whole 
English-speaking race as the friend and fellow-worker of Richard 
Cobden, the successor to his labours and the depositary of his 
traditions. He rightly considers State restrictions on Trade 
to be among the worst evils that can befall a nation, and his 


best energies are devoted to battling against all forms of | 


Protection. He belongs to a political school, which ought to 
be more largely represented in the House of Commons, but 
which, from its avoidance of sensational attitudes and predatory 
promises, seems sometimes threatened with oblivion in this 
catchpenny age. ‘The Manchester School has conferred an 
incalculable boon on this country in the past ; 


I 3 It only remains 
for it to complete and perfect its work by renewed energies in 


the present. Let it gird up its loins and set forth upon a new | 
crusade that shall sweep away every trace of State-Socialism | 


from the Statute-Book, as effectually as its first campaign swept 
away the Corn Laws. Then will there be a Liberal Party 
indeed and real liberty for the people, a liberty very different 
from that vaunted Whig imposture, “for which Hampden 
perished on the field and Sydney on the scaffold,” 


| 


Mr. Potter is an old soldier in politics, having fought for 
five and twenty years consistently and zealously upon the 
popular side. He has recently been celebrating his “silver 
wedding” as representative of Rochdale, where he succeeded 
Cobden, and the Cobden Club took the opportunity of 


| presenting him with a most appreciative illuminated address. 
FOR OPINIONS APPEARING ABOVE THEIR OWN 


Mr. Gladstone, Mr. John Morley, Lord Granville and a large 


_ number of leading Liberals took part in the proceedings and 


bore testimony to the good work which he has done. 
Our portrait is by Mr. Walter Sickert, who has taken Mr. 
Potter in the dining-room after lunch and has caught him in a 


| very characteristic attitude, leaning back pensively in his chair. 


HERBERT VIVIAN. 
—+44— 


KING OF THE BELGIANS AND CO. 


We fancy if the whole truth were told —which it 


urea ae _never is about such things—it would be found 
Single copies can be obtained from the office, price 13d. post that the social backing Stanley has received in 


certain very high quarters, and which has put 


more of his private fortune in the Congo Company 
than he likes to lose. It was this, we hear, that 
gave the expedition its first impulse and its pre- 
sent advertisement. The rescue of Emin was 
always a sham, though the unfortunate Egyptian 
Government has been made to pay some £30,000 
for Mr. Stanley’s amusement. Lord Salisbury, 
though he toyed with it to the extent of allowing 
this, deserves praise for not having given the 
expedition any official sanction and for having 
been deaf to newspaper eloquence as to the hero’s 
reward. 


COMPENSATION:|! 


Ir may be as well to establish the correct Individualist 
attitude on the matter of compensation. Publicans’ licenses 
constitute an artificial monopoly and all monopolies involve 
injustice. It is the duty of the State to remedy injustice and 
abrogate monopolies, and the monopolists have no claim to be 
compensated for the withdrawal of what ought never to have 
been conceded them. But the way to abrogate the monopoly 
is by establishing Free ‘Trade in drink, not by further 
restricting the traffic. Instead of forbidding any of the present 
publicans to sell liquor, licensing bodies should be compelled 
to grant any applicant a license to purvey liquor whenever 
and wherever he pleases. ‘The economical laws of supply and 
demand would inflexibly prevent the establishment of more — 
public houses than the people required. 

HERBERT VIVIAN. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN'S 
NEW BOOK. 
~The Gentle Art of Making Enemies,” 


BY 


Js WEN EJIL, WWIEUIS TYLER, 
In 1 vol, 4to, 10s, 6d, 


= 


Punch.—“ A work of rare humour; the book of the 


butterfly is a thing of beauty and a joy for now and ever.” 


Times.—“ A book which will stir much talk.” 


LONDON : 21, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 
ALBION MILK AND SULPHUR SOAP 


Toilet, 
Nursery, 
and 
Bath. 
LADY CONSTANCE HOWARD 
writes, 
“T like 
the Soap 
very much; it is 
pleasant to use, 
and 
whitens and softens the skin.” 


Delicately perfumed, 
Sold at the Stores and by all dealers, 


NEW RESTAURANT 


“A Happy Thought.—Messrs. DepnnHAM & FREEBODY 


have added a good-size luncheon-room to their extensive 
establishment, Cavendish House, Wigmore Street, W. Families 
living in the suburbs, and at still more remote distances, are 
wont at certain seasons of the year to come to town for a day’s 
shopping, which often proves a fatiguing expedition to daughters 
as well as mothers. This room will prove a comfort to such 
visitors, as not only the usual lunch of cutlets, chickens, 
tongues, salads, &c., can be had, daintily served, but most 


excellent tea and coffee.’—The Queen, March 22nd, 1890. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET, 


AND 


WELBECK STREET, W. 


COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS. 


Cockle’s Antibilious Pills for Liver. 


Cockle’s Antibilious Pills for Bile. 


Cockle’s Antibilious Pills for Indigestion. 


COCHRANE & SONS, STOCKBROKERS, 
13 and 14, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Established 1867. 

Every Speculatur and Investor 

Should Read our Prospectus and 
INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 

It contains SAFE and 

‘RELIABLE INFORMATION respecting 
All Stocks and Shares, post free. 
SPECULATIVE ACCOUNTS OPENED 
From one per cent. cover, 

WITH NO FURTHER LIABILITY. 
Close market prices guaranteed. 

CLIENTS HAVING an OPEN 
ACCOUNT WITH US, or DEPOSITING 
STOCKS or SHARES, NEED NOT 
PAY ANY COVER IN ADVANCE. 
- Telegraphic Address, “*Cochrane, London.” 
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._THE BERKELEY PEERAGE CASE. 


"In view of the investigation that is shortly to be 
commenced in the House of Lords, of the claims of Mr. 
Randal Mowbray Thomas to the ancient earldom of Berkeley, 
it is thought proper to put our readers into the possession of 
some unknown and interesting facts relating thereto. These 
facts are taken from the correspondence of Lord Chancellor 
Erskine. 

Probably no case excited, at the time, a greater amount of 
interest and curiosity among the aristocracy of England, than 


did that one in which Lady Berkeley sought to establish her _ 


son’s 
Berkeley. 
gations in the House of Lords, it, to some extent, as the 
unfortunate Lady Berkeley herself admitted, presented a 


claims to the title and estates of the earldom of | 
The subject of two solemn and lengthy investi- — 


striking resemblance to an almost equally remarkable case— | 


I allude to that one in which the Prince of Wales and Mrs. 
Fitzherbert were the principals. 
stances were as follows :—Frederick Augustus, fifth Earl of 
Berkeley, married, on the 16th May, 1796, at St. Mary, 
Lambeth Church, Mary, daughter of William Cole of Wootton, 
in the County of Gloucester. The Earl himself, however, 
asserted, both during his lifetime and in his last will, that he 
was married in Berkeley Church, 30th March, 1785; but that 
their marriage having been intentionally kept for a lengthy 
period secret, the witnesses dead, and all registry or other 
trace of it lost, and as he believed, destroyed, he was a second 
time married to the same lady at Lambeth, in the year and on 
the date given above. Unfortunately the precautions taken to 
conceal the marriage of 1785 (if it ever took place) threw so 
much mystery upon the whole transaction, that even the 
positive testimony of both parties was insufficient to convince 
the House of Lords, which decided 1st July, 1811, that 
William Fitz-Hardinge Berkeley, Esq., who claimed as son and 
heir of his father, under the marriage of 1785, had not made 
out his claim. Lord Erskine was, as will be gathered from the 
following letters, much interested in the case. It is impossible 
to read unmoved, even after the lapse of so many years, this 
unfortunate lady’s pathetic appeals to Lord Erskine, on some 
of which can even now be traced sorrowful evidences of this 
poor woman’s anguish. It only remains for me to say that Mr. 
Randal Mowbray Thomas has my best wishes for a speedy 
and satisfactory settlement of his claims :— 


Crawford House, Saturday. 
My Dear Lord, 


I almost fear to write to you, thinking from the general way 


can produce. 
come out in evidence, excepting Mr. Chapman and Mrs. Pine, 
but what my son’s Solicitors and Counsel £new of before the case 
began, | am at a loss to kvow what I have done wrong, and 
which is the part of the case that can imply I have committed 
perjury and forgery. God Almighty, for wise purposes no 
doubt, has ordered that I shall drink of the bitter cup, even to 
the dregs, and never having done wrong, there is that within 
which supports me. Alas! My crime is being the daughter 
of a poor man, and for the first five years of my marriage 
everything was done to make it appear an impossibility. My 
husband avowed it, even the Register was written to give a 
shade of great doubt to that, if I should have been tempted, in 
spite of my husband, to have established my marriage. Alas ! 
tis a hard fate, for at the time my poor husband told me what 
had been done, on his death-bed. He ordered me to let no 
difficulties deter me from proceeding to establish his son’s claim, 
adding till that-was settled he should never have peace Jeyond 
the grave. You, my dear lord, can easily feel my situation, 
hard as it is, surrounded with dangers and difficulties, yet clear 
in every act of my life, my heart ¢acapadble of doing wrong, 


Briefly narrated, the circum- | 


: ; your lordship a mind as good as it is great 
you must look upon me as the most odious creature this world | ) I 


But when I sit down and know there is nothing | 


placed as a witness between two children equally dear to me. 
My hands tyed. J must not speak or look, and yet my more 
than life, my character, is attacked for crimes J ¢remble to think 
of. To your wisdom, to your great benevolence, I dare look 
for support in my hour of trRiaL. My testimony cannot be 
impeached. Read, I beseech you, the evidence. Let our 
Solicitor explain the Register to you, it is not understood, and 
as you assist me, I am sure the great and living God will bless 
you. And I shall ever remain, 


My dear lord, 
Yours sincerely, 


M. BERKELEY. 


Spring Gardens, Monday night. 
My Dear Lord, 

If you have still one feeling left for me, if you can still 
believe me cznocent of the most shocking crimes, | do beg of you 
see my son Berkeley, and my son Grantley, at your house at 
twelve o’clock to-morrow morning. 

And as you do this may the God of mercy bless you. 


Yours ever truly, 
M. BERKELEY. 


My Dearest Lord, 

God will surely bless you in your kindness to me. Go 
to the House to-morrow—and if you are there I shall feel safe 
and happy. 


And I am eyer, 
Your sincere, 
M. BERKELEY. 


My Dear Lord, : 

I am more thankful to you than I can find words to 
express, your kind friendship towards me soothes the misery of 
my situation, and leads me to look forward to the end of all 
my troubles. Will you then, my dear Lord, watch over me ; 
my kind friend Colonel McMahon will, I hope, speak to you 
about the letter my dearest husband wrote to the Prince, and I 
trust as soon as the Regency is formed my marriage will come 
forward. It dwelt so strongly on Lord Berkeley on his death- 
bed, that I have taken up the idea that his spirit will not rest 
till the birthright of his children is secured. And the want of 
sleep has brought upon me a spasmodic cough that renders me 
less equal to the trial I have yet to undergo. God has given to 
and. it is a 
comfort to me to think your kindness is bestowed upon a 
person whose character before marriage and after is free from 
spot or blemish. 

I pray God long to preserve you to your country, and that 
I shall soon see you fill that situation which has pleased 
Heayen to give you such great talents to benefit mankind in 
general. I shall return to London on Monday next at twelve 
o’clock. 


I remain, my dear lord, 
Yours very sincerely, 


M. BERKELEY. 


Crawford House. 


(Conjidential.) 
My Dear Lord Erskine, 

Will you refuse to read two letters ; the first from me 
to my eldest son; the second to the Prince Regent. Will you 
refuse me the comfort of thinking I live in your good opinion— 
Alas ! my dear Lord, the Prince Regent was in the confidence 
of my husband—I was married and DISOWNED—and so was 
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Mrs. Fitzherbert. ‘The Prince Regent has placed-a sma/l part | 
of the testimony which he can give in the hands of the Lord 
Chancellor, and surely it becomes a question for what purpose 
it was placed there ?—consider my two letters PRIVATE. I have 
had no answer from the Prince Regent—consider this note to 
you PRIVATE. No creature knows that I send them to you. 
None knows the ¢yuries which have been heaped upon me— 
but the truth at some future period must be told. 

God bless you my dear Lord Erskine. Allow me the 
happiness of living in your estimation, 

Yours very sincerely, 

C ~— House, M. BERKELEY. 

July 3rd, 1814. 


My dear Lord, 

Lord Grantley was so kind as to place my letters to the 
Lord Chancellor and the Prince Regent’s evidence into your 
lordship’s hands. Most sincerely do I thank your lordship for 
receiving them. I act under the conviction, my lord, that the 
House of Lords will be as careful not to exclude one of its own 
members, born to inherit the honours of an earldom as it will 
prevent a spurious offspring sitting in that august assembly. 
These being my feelings, I should offer no apology for this 
intrusion. I shall lay my papers before you under the impres- 
sion that if, in the examination of them, your lordship should 
find Iam an innocent and injured woman, I shall confer a 
favour upon you in making you instrumental in obtaining the 
ends of justice, and your feelings will be rewarded. I have 
sent you my address to the House of Lords with Sir J. Romilly’s 
notes upon it. I have sent your lordship a paper written upon 
the rejected evidence by M. Fontblanque with Sir J. Romilly’s 
and Mr. Adam’s opinion upon it, and likewise letters between 
Mr. Sergeant Best and myself upon the subject of the omission 
of his Royal Highness’s evidence. If your lordship will give 
your attention to them by the 2oth, when my eldest son comes 
to town, and allow him to wait upon you with Mr. Fontblanque, 
I think your lordship will feel the Prince of Wales’s evidence 
is placed officially in the Lord Chancellor’s hands. My lord, 
the Prince Regent KNows I was MARRIED, and there are many 
more facts that fell within his knowledge which renders it | 
impossible to be untrue. He has commanded my eldest son 
to be presented to him as the Earl of Berkeley. He was 
entrusted with the secret of my private marriage as a safe- | 
guard to me and my family. He undertook the charge, and | 
he has a great duty imposed upon him. If your lordship will | 
allow me I will place in your hands His Royal Highness’s 
letter to me. 


I remain, my dear lord, 
Yours most sincerely, 


Crawford House, M. BERKELEY. 


April 10th, 1813. 


My dear Lord, 

If I have done anything wrong in placing my papers in your 
lordship’s hands I trust you will pardon me, and I believe it 
was under, the impression that your lordship would at all times 
feel anxious upon any subject to put all the information in your 
power, more particularly in a matter of peerage which is still | 
open to discussion. And hearing from Sir J. Romilly that the 
Prince’s evidence was of incalculable value from Sergeant 
Best (who has caused the omission) that with it for the estate 
he would obtain a verdict before any jury in England ; from 
Mr. Adam and Mr. Fontblanque, it was conclusive for my 
eldest son’s claim. Your lordship will not be surprised if I 
feel anxious it should be laid before their lordships and I | 
conceive his Royal Highness for ‘Za¢ purpose, placed it in the | 
Lord Chancellor’s hands. As an answer to the reference made 
to him after the investigation, and as the Lord Chancellor | 
acted upon anonymous letters against the claim, I am at a loss | 
upon what principle he withholds the communications from | 
their lordships. ‘The evidence was given to the leading counsel 


\ 


| presented it. 
| anxiety when you consider that I know my eldest son to be 


for the claim at the time of the investigation and seemingly the 
claimant is intitled to the benefit of it, be it more or less. 
Therefore the greatest wish I could have entertained, 
would have been, that your lordships should possess 
certain FACTS and points of the case, and have asked the 
Lord Chancellor in his place if he did not receive such a 
document from the Prince Regent, or that a petition 
should have been presented from me to their lordships, 
praying them to take much evidence into consideration. As 
all persons appear to agree, that the Prince Regent’s evidence 
clears my character I should have prayed your lordship to have 
And your lordship will not wonder at my 


born in lawful wedlock, that I am the mother of the children and 
their sole guardian and that the publick purse was put into the 
hand of the bitter enemy of the family, and that after the 
severest scrutiny my character has not been impeached, in any 
One instance, at least my evidence as it stands before their 
lordships is not contradicted. That Lord Eldon’s judgment is 
founded upon fallacy if you place his speech when he moved 
my son’s claim was not made out, and the Prince’s evidence 
together, and your lordship by giving your attention to them 
may prevent the exclusion of one of your own number. 
Remember, likewise, that you will save generation upon genera- 
tion from suffering, and do I not know that in you any dumb 
creature has a friend when a person of this realm feels agrieved 
and is seeking the ends of justice for herself and family. Will 
you not lend your assistance? Can it be wrong to obtain 
information by any honourable means? Can any person 
interfere to prevent a great mind becoming master of a subject ? 
or to check him in the pursuit of truth. Pardon me, my dear 
lord, and see Mr. Fontblanque, he has examined—he has 
for months studied the case—and after seeing him, if you 
continue of the same opinion I shall rest contented. God pre- 
serve your lordshp and may you and yours never know the 
afflictions which have fell to the lot of 
M. BERKELEY. 
Crawford House, 
April 16th, 1813. 


As this correspondence is a very lengihy one, it is impossible 
to trespass further upon the limited space at my disposal. 


Seer 
CALENDAR. 

July 2. Mary, wife of Prince Louis of Bavaria, who, but for 
the exclusion of Roman Catholics, would now 
be Queen of England, born 1849. Battles of 
Marston Moor, 1644, and Alford, 1645. Sir 
Robert Peel died, 1850. 

» 3. Henry, Duke of York, made Cardinal, 1747. 

» 4. Declaration of American Independence, 1776. 

» 6. Battles of Lansdowne, 1643; Sedgmoor, 1685. 

» 8. Shelley drowned, 1822. 

» 11. Mr. James McNeill Whistler’s birthday. Alexandria 


bombarded, 1882, Mr. Gladstone being Prime Minister. 
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0 SANCTA SIMPLICITAS ! 


TO THE EDITOR OF “THE WHIRLWIND.” 


Dear Mr. Editor, 

George has been going on incessantly, for the last six months, 
insisting on Cecil’s being sent to Eton, and to-day with great 
heart-throbs of joy I thrust your paper in his face, and told 
him that I for one had decided on home-education. I have 
had my will so far, and dear Cecil has never been sent to one 
of those dreadful Private Boarding Schools, where I am told 
the boys think of nothing but cricket, and spend all their 
leisure time in making averages. Cecil does not know one side 
of a bat from another, but he is devoted to the violin, and 
I believe one reason why George has been so nasty about Eton, 
is that he vows he cannot stand the dear boy’s practising when 
he comes home of an evening. Cecil speaks French like a 
native, his grammar is perhaps a little shaky, but that will 
come, you know; and he is quite a little philosopher and 
always trying the most ingenious experiments ; he has made 
himself a crossbow, and tickles people up, as he says, with the 
most delightful little bullets, manufactured from some lead in 
the back yard. 

The other day as George was shaving, he sent a bullet 
straight through a pane of glass in the dressing-room, and 
nearly knocked the razor out of his father’s hand, and laughed 
in the merriest way possible at his own success. George used 
rather dreadful language, and indeed this is one of my chief 
anxieties in keeping my boy at home, that his father’s example 
is, in some ways—I don’t want to be hard on George—not quite 
what one would wish to see repeated. But then George 
went to Eton, which is enough to account for anything. And 
now, I know I shall have a battle royal about it with George, 
who growls about the young cub being licked into shape ; and 
that a few good hidings would make a man of him; and if, 
dear Mr. Editor, you would, in strict privacy, communicate to 
me the name of the ‘‘ eminent educational authority ” who wrote 
your article, I should so like to ask his advice. George is so 
disagreeable, he wants Cecil to be like what he was; and to 
grow up—but I won’t be hard on George. Only as the letter 
so nicely puts it, ‘‘ Keep your boys at home, they will sweeten 
and enliven it ;” I sometimes think, if George had been kept 
at home—you see it isn’t really his fault, it is all the dreadful 
system, which is perpetuated from father to son. Not that I 
think George is sentimental, far from it ; it is rather, if a wife 
may say it, pig-headedness, which makes him insist on Cecil’s 
going to Eton. Can you help me to save him? Yes, as I 
read the article again, it is too heart-rending: ‘“‘ ‘Their tender 
roots pulled up twice or thrice a year.” My poor Cecil, he 
shall never be examined if I can help it, his zxdzvzdwality (now 
I know I have your sympathy, Mr. Editor) shall be allowed to 
expand in a natural and unforced luxuriance, like this darling 
honeysuckle, which has almost filled up the whole of the 
window at which I am sitting. Thomas wants to cut it back, 
but I dare him to interfere. And now I must be off to the 
Duchess’ garden party, it is quite late, but I was so interested 
in the subject I could run on for ever. 


Yours gratefully, 
Dear Mr. Editor, 
IMOGEN BELLAIRS. 
—_444— 


PRIZE COMPETITION. 


A prize of TWO GUINEAS is offered for a really apt quota- 
tion, referring to THz WuIRLWIND. The whole field of literature 
may be ransacked. Quotations to be sent in as early as 


possible. 


‘could sooner see the thunder as understand that. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WE ARE SO SORRY. 


_ [We beg to inform Mr. Mills that the Italian quotation, being 
interpreted, is, ‘He who spits against THE WHIRLWIND spits in 
his own face.” | 


TO THE EDITORS OF “‘ THE WHIRLWIND.” 


DEAR Sirs, 

In your paper it reads: “Every one is cordially invited 
to consult us and instruct us whenever he thinks fit, and we 
shall always welcome any hints as to the conduct and improve- 
ment of our Paper.” 

I have taken advantage of the “invitation” to instruct, 
or rather to inform you, that your paper will be no good 
amongst us, unless you strike out all those crackjaw names. 
I don’t mean ‘‘all,” but moderate them a little, so that an 
average working-man may know what he reads without looking 
into a dictionary every other word. And as to that Latin, as I 
suppose you call that foreign language, how in the name of 
mischief do you think we can understand that? Why, we 
If you don’t 
alter it you will lose at least 1, whose name is 


CHARLES G. MILLS. 


AN ANGRY SAVAGE. 


[As a rule we shall not insert anonymous letters, but the following is 
too charming for omission. ] 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE WHIRLWIND.” 


SIR, ; 
With reference to your invitation on the 5th page of THz WHIRLWIND, 
it occurs to me after reading your smart periodical through, that the 
following would be an apt quotation : 


** Such wit, such humour and such lively force, 
“The whole so clever—must we add so coarse?” 


Yours serenely, 
ANTI-PRIG, 


The Savage Club, 
25th June, 1890. 
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OCCULT. 
Sirs, aes 
I am an amanuensis, receiving communications from a power or force 
through dictation, under the signature of Archimillion. I am illiterate, a 
mere gleaner amongst books. When alone am influenced to write copiously, 
without any premeditation of a subject. The query is ‘“‘The motive 
power” from whence, or how directed to human agency? I pause, for 
a reply. 
From My Dictator. 


Sirs 
Iam unscathed by THE WHIRLWIND, which, upon the whole, I 
approve of, as a natural requirement in the present incongruous and 
undiscernable condition or position of the foundational statue of ‘‘ Justice,” 
which is deformed, disfigured and defiled, in this day of defalcations, 
dishonour and disruption. d : 
Welcome then! As a truthful and weighty sign of the times—the 


“ Whirlwind ” blast. in 
RCHIMILLION. 


To me your purpose is quite clear, 
That in the Whirl there is no fear ; 
But in the Wind, the danger lies, 
Which fills with dust the doubter’s eyes. 
Lbid. 


Enclosed are specimens of the delectable. 


June 27th, 1890. 
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“THE GENTLE ART OF 
MAKING ENEMIES.” 


(2nd Notice.) 


THE reviews of Mr. Whistler’s 
charming book in the English papers 
have been little more than a series of whines from the 
wounded. All the scalpless victims of his tomahawk have 
welcomed the opportunity of saying in the anonymous press 
what they would scarce have dared so much as to think in the 
daylight. The following extracts from the Jndépendance Belge 
will serve to show what is thought of Mr. Whistler on the 
continent, where there are no sore heads to avenge :— 


Diront ce gwils voudront, ceux qui envisagent la démisston du 
commussatre de police Monro ou le dernier discours de lord Salisbury 
comme événements capitaux. Un simple livre publié par le jeune 
éditeur William Heinemann plane au dessus de ces faits histortgques 
de la semaine, comme un éplotement dailes au-dessus des matsons 
pour qui sait porter le regard au-dela des toits jumeux Mats ausst 
quel livre et quel auteur! “Le doux art de se faire des ennemts,? 
par J. McNeill Whistler, le célebre peintre et aquafortiste, qui écrit 
comme tl grave: avec une pointe dont tous les traits marquent et 
mordent. duakoage Grattez le Méphistopheles et vous 
trouverez le Saint Jean, dune religion a lui; mais un Saint Jean- 
Gavroche gui rappelle tout le temps Caliban aux prises avec Fran- 
cisgue Sarcey ; et & qui ses adversaires répondent trrésistiblement : 
“Clown!” ou “Pitre!” quand il leur a dit “Cutstres!” ou 
“ Bourgeois /” Le livre de Whistler a paru, reléguant 
dans Vombre miss Fawcett, la question des agents de police, et 
jusgwa la Ligue de la Perfection Universelle. Salut aux euvres 
@art qui produtsent de ces diversions. 

The review occupies two long columns, and contains 
translations ofa number of Mr. Whistler’s epigrams. These read 
so amazingly well in French that I have been persuading him 
to translate the whole work. The pungency and finish of his 
style is just what would delight Paris fim de Siecle, and I 
believe that over here we should run after the French version 
almost as eagerly as we have been pursuing the entrancing 
original. 


HERBERT VIVIAN. 
—+4+4— 
“VOILA ‘CE QUE LON DIT DE Mor 
“DANS LA GAZETTE DE LA HOLLANDE.” 


(Quoted from Le Grand Papillon.) 
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“NaTuRE has given to men one tongue, but two ears, that we 
may hear from others twice as much as we speak.” 


EPICTETUS. 


Weekly Dispatch, 1st June, 1890. 

“The political aims of THE WHIRLWIND seem rather rational 
than otherwise, and the effervescence of youthful audacity is 
not unwelcome.” 

Pall Mall Gazette, 26th May, 1890. 
“The lurid promise of THE WuirLWwinp.” 
“Will keep alight the sacred lamp of persiflage.” 
The Globe, 24th May, 1890. 


“Tt will have an appropriately stirring title, and its style will 
properly be breezy.” 


The Observer, 25th May, 1890. 


“Hardly as electrifying as THE WHIRLWIND is likely to 
prove.” 

“Mr. Herbert Vivian, one of the editors, was, we are 
informed, at one time the private secretary of no less a 
celebrity than Mr. Wilfrid Blunt himself, and Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt, it will be remembered, once published a panegyric of 
Arabi Pasha under the title of “‘ The Wind and the Whirlwind.” 
There is, therefore, some ground for the supposition that in 
christening the journal THE WuHiRLWinpD, Mr. Vivian and his 
co-editor were anxious to pay a delicate compliment to the 
cyclonic tendencies of the former gentleman’s quondam chief.’ 


St. James's Gazette, 24th May, 1890. 


“Tf THE WHIRLWIND acts up to its professions, it should be 
a tempestuous success, indeed.” 


The Free Life, 31st May, 1890. 


(Mr. Auberon Herbert’s organ.) 

“The sparking programme is certainly worth part of the 
6s. 6a.” 

“Tt will enter all departments of life as THE WHIRLWIND, 
upset a good deal of dusty furniture, show no quarter to State- 
pedants, and make some worthy people ask themselves in what 
century they are living. It has our warmest good wishes.” 


Sunday Times, 1st June, 1890. 
“Without any sham modesty.” 
Mr. G. A. Sala (in the Swxday Times, 1st June, 1890). 
“What is THE WHIRLWIND? Will it, like the tempest in 
Virgil, ‘ uproot the trees and lay low the corn?’” 
Sportsman, 28th May, 1890. 
“The rushing title of the new venture.” 


“The motto of one of the chief promoters is ‘ zon robore sed 
spe, which freely rendered may be given as ‘there is not much 
in us, but we hope a lot.’” 


Life, 31st May, 1890. 
“A ‘werry’ good address.” 


“There is something so strikingly novel in a penny journal 
conducted by an ‘Honourable’ and an ‘Esquire,’ with its 
office in Piccadilly, its printing-works (presumably) in Park- 
lane, its contributors and staff hailing from Belgravia, and such 
a sanctified society odour of rose-cum-vanilla about the whole 
affair, that I shall watch its advent with considerable interest.” 


Birmingham Gazette, 29th May, 1890. 


“THE WHIRLWIND is, however, unique.” 
“Its programme is delightfully whimsical and justifies its 
promise to be a lively and eccentric newspaper.” 


Star, 28th May, 1890. 
“There is nothing like the audacity of youth.” 


London Figaro, 31st May, 1890. 


“The prospectus is intended to be funny, but the appeal for 
a year’s subscription is no doubt meant seriously enough.” 


Society, 31st May, 1890. 
“The prospectus is more eccentric than lively.” 


Daily Graphic, 26th May, 1890. 


“A publication, the main purpose of which seems to be to 
take more absurd views of life than any other existing 
periodical.” 


“We only hope that the jeurnal may be as entertaining as 
the prospectus.” 
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The Manchester Courier, 3rd June, 1890. 


“The inmates of Hanwell and Colney Hatch are at last to | Me If ne ee een TONS on this, it 
have an appropriate weekly, entitled THz WHIRLWIND.” will not be a very formidable rival to other papers. 
Mrs. Besant (in the JVational Reformer, 1st June, 1890). 


Pp : ; : 5 a nt 
«The new journal with: the queer name.” Endowed with a lofty idea of their own infallibility. 
Hawk, 3rd June, 1890. 


The Capitalist, 31st May, 1890. 
ee ee ee “Like most young boys, they have issued a thoroughly - 


“These two Bohemians are going to mind everybody else’s characteristic Whistler-cum-Oscar Wilde prospectus.” 
business as well as their own. Let them go and be blowed !” 


The Rialto, 31st May, 1890. 


England, 31st May, 1890. 


Broad Arrow, 31st May, 1890. 


Lunny Folks, 7th June, 1890. “The prospectus for vain-glorious absurdity is bad to beat.” 


‘* A fellow journal, should the first succeed, 4 4 ’ Yorkshire Post, 26th May, 1890. 
“This brace of Editors may find we need, “This is promising -—— of future trouble for the editors, 
** And when it is produced, they'll be in form | at any rate.” 
“To ‘ride THE WHIRLWIND and ‘ direct’ the Storm.’” | “Cyclones’are often fitful.” 
Globe, 3rd June, 1890. Eastern Daily Press, 26th May, 1890. 
“*The Vivian Boring and Exploration Company is busily |“ This promising enterprise is conducted by the Hon. 


employed in developing this important find.” This announce- | Stuart Erskine and Mr. Herbert Vivian. ‘hey are a pair of 
ment refers to the recent important find of salt at Barrow, not | gay irresponsible spirits, and I shall watch their meteoric 
to the forthcoming first number of THE WHIRLWIND.” career with a friendly interest.” 


Vanity Fair, 14th June, 1890. Blackpool Times, 4th June, 1890. 
“Nothing more original has been projected since the “THE WHIRLWIND is not likely to appeal very strongly to 
appearance of the first number of Vanity Fair.” | women.” 
“ Refreshing in its impudence.” | : Light, 7th June, 1890. 


“Tf the paper is half as lively and eccentric as the advertise- 


London and Brighton, 1st June, 1890. ope.) : 
ment of it, it will be cheerful reading.” 


‘Who are the Hon. Stuart Erskineand Mr. Herbert Vivian? 


Of the latter I have no hesitation in expressing my opinion Land and Water, 31st May, 1890. 

that he isa myth. ‘The name is too suggestive of the heroo | “The entire premonitory leaflet is far more comic than 
a penny novelette, a music-hall artiste, or a disappearing | anything I could ever hope to compile in jest.” 

theatrical manager.” | “T shall be quite prepared to pay twopence for No. 10.” 
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INDIVIDUALISM FOR GIRLS. 


THE subject of this article was suggested to me by a young 
lady whom I met on the Brighton coach the other day. I 
tried hard to persuade her to write it for me herself, but I had 
to be content with a number of useful hints anda promise that, 
if I stated the case with proper emphasis, every girl in the 
country would become a life-subscriber to THE WHIRLWIND. 
Apart from this inducement, I am especially glad to fall in 
with the suggestion, as the attitude of this paper towards the 
other sex has been, and continues to be, grossly misconstrued. 
We discourage the idea of women’s suffrage in the interests of 
women themselves, as well as our own. But anything really 
conducive to their happiness and comfort we most gladly 
endorse, and any trouble or tyranny that vexes them we shall 
strenuously resist. 

It appears that young ladies are just as much harassed by 
the canons of Society, as individual citizens are by the 
enactments of Parliament; and that the interference of Mrs. 
Grundy is just as frivolous and offensive as that of “our Grand- 
mother, the State.” Let it, then, be my task to champion their 
cause, and demand perfect liberty for them so soon as they 
reach years of discretion. Chaperones area great grievance, and 
to our mind, cannot be too severely discouraged. It is an insult 
to the girls that they should be watched and bear-led in this 
manner, as if they could not be trusted to behave nicely when 
they dine or dance. And it is a cruel nuisance for the 
chaperones themselves to be kept in attendance unamused and 
weary when they yearn to be abed. What more pitiable sight 

_can be conceived than a ball-room wall in the small hours of 
the morning, with its row of drowsy dames, who seem like 
St. Paul to cast anchor there and “ wish for the day?” One or 
the other must suffer inconvenience: either the girl must go 
away sooner, or the chaperone remain longer, than she pleases, 
and the happiness of the one or the comfort of the other have 
to be sacrificed to the Idol of Custom. Surely it is high time 
than an emphatic protest were made against this tyranny, and 
surely the chaperones themselves, and not the girls only, will 
unite with us in a chorus of condemnation. 

I go further, for this is only one among many instances 
of vexatious restrictions that are placed upon the amusements 
of girls, and no plausible explanation has ever been furnished 
me why so many harmless and charming pastimes are forbidden 
them. It is only for the last year or two that a grudging per- 
mission has been accorded them to take part in the tedious 
game of cricket. In strictly phayisaical families restrictions are 
placed upon their hunting, billiards is only allowed them on 
“weekdays,” and even their tennis is viewed with suspicion. 

I counsel young ladies to strike. All sorts and conditions 
of people, from dockers and policemen down to guinea-pigs 
and school children have set the example. Let them enter 
into a solemn league and covenant, refusing to attend a single 
crush, drum, ball or dinner-party, until these odious restrictions 
are removed. All half-timers, blacklegs and bluestockings 
must be rigidly boycotted and the fullest and completest 
liberty be alone accepted at the hands of the arbiters of Society. 
All entertainments are got up for the benefit of girls and without 
them the whole fabric of Society would ignominiously collapse. 

Why should not ladies play polo, hockey, football, or indeed 
any other game they choose? Why should they not have full 
liberty to come and go where they list, read what interests 
them, and think without let or hindrance? They are like the 
democracy in that they scarcely realize the full extent of their 
power. Independence will strengthen their characters, develop 
their faculties and add to their charms. We have only to 
compare our own girls with those in the States, who are trusted 


with considerably more liberty and are improved in every way. - 


thereby, to come to this conclusion. This is the sphere of 
woman: to amuse others and be amused herself. When she 
is properly encouraged to do this fully and freely, we shall hear 
no more about a foolish craving for votes or ill-considered 
rushes into spheres of thought, where beings of a superior 
organization would fear to tread. 


REFLECTIONS. 


A-RanDoLpH! A-RaNDOLPH!— Mr. Henniker- Heaton 
deserves the highest credit for his emphatic letter to the 
Morning Post of Monday last, pointing out the imbecile blind- 
ness of the Tory party in scouting and exasperating the only 


brilliant man amongst them, and remarking howentirely different — 


would have been the attitude of Lord Beaconsfield towards him. 
Alas for the Tory party and alas for England that he is no longer 
here to inspire and direct and delight us! How many crimes 
and blunders would have been saved the luckless wights who now 
compose our ministry. There would have been no coercion, 
no mandevilling and no Mitchelstown, there would assuredly 
have been a Tory Home Rule Bill for Ireland, and the tactless 
brutality, which drove Lord Randolph from office, would have 
been avoided. There should have been a special dispensation 
of Providence to enable our modern Elijah to “live for ever,” 
as they say in the East, only that this evil generation might 
conceivably have again distrusted and flouted him just as his 
scarcely less brilliant Elisha is distrusted and flouted to-day. 
Of such men the world is not worthy. 


ze 


WHERE NOT TO Sup.—It is an absurd nuisance that after 
about 9 p.m. you cannot obtain a decent dinner anywhere in 
London, either for love or money. ‘That is, unless you order it 
beforehand. Now, I am inclined to envy the man in “The 
hunting of the snark,” who “always had breakfast at five 
o’clock tea, and dined on the following day.” I think you 
cannot dine too late. The consequence is that I am reduced 
to that miserable meal, which is served up at restaurants, ill- 
cooked and extortionate, under the name of supper. The 
result of my researches for a decent meal at night, may not 
be without value to my readers. As a general rule, they may 
take it that the decency of the meal varies inversely in pro- 
portion to the vogue of the restaurant. or instance, at the 
Continental Hotel, where tables are almost fought for every night, 
the attendants are contemptuous and the charges exorbitant, 
while the food is both scanty and bad, and, some nights ago, 
they informed me they had neither ove gras, strawberries, nor 
ginger-beer in the house. On the other hand, many nearly 
unknown eating-houses are excellent. That of Gatti’s adjoining 
the Charing Cross Music Hall, for instance, is above reproach, 
cooking, attendance, and cleanliness leaving nothing to be 
desired. 
to go there, for prosperity is the most withering blight that can 
befall a restaurant. 

HERBERT VIVIAN. 
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I would not, however, recommend too many people — 
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KAFFEEKLATSCH. 


THE OPERA CRAZE, which seems now to be vexing Society 
in this country, is attributed to Lady de Grey’s rashness in 
setting the fashion. ‘There is no end of grumbling among 

-unmusical people at being obliged to go to a distasteful 
performance in order to see their friends, and the sooner this 
fashion is superseded, the better we shall be pleased. Lady de 
Grey has a very high opinion of the singer De Reszke’s talent, 
and the chaff of her friends is to dub her Lady de Greyzke. 


XK 


Mrs. DELABERE BLAINE’s DANCE at 129 Cromwell Road 
was very numerously attended. ‘The roses with which the ball- 
room and cool retreats were decorated were quite the finest 
that have been seen for a long time. ‘The music, supper, and 
floor were pronounced by connoisseurs to be all that could 
possibly be desired. Lady Egmont, who wore her finest 
diamonds, looked remarkably well and young. Lady de 
Trafford also appeared to great advantage, and successfully 
vindicated her claims to be considered the handsomest woman 
in the room. Dancing was kept up until an early hour in the 


morning. 


Mrs. Appori’s DANCE at the corner house, Belgrave Square, 
was quite the smartest that has yet been given. The garden 
behind the house was most beautifully illumined with fairy 
lamps of divers colours. A large tent, moreover, had been 
erected for the convenience of those who preferred sitting out 
to dancing. ‘The rooms were one mass of the most beautiful 
and rare flowers, and everything that money combined with the 
most perfect taste could do to make the occasion a thoroughly 
enjoyable one was done. Mrs. Abbott must be congratulated 
upon what was a most enjoyable and successful entertainment. 


A 


Lapy Bortuwick’s Batt at her charming house in 
Piccadilly was representative in every respect of the best 
society. ‘The rooms at one time, perhaps, were a trifle over- 
crowded, but we have become so accustomed to this in London, 
that whatever inconvenience we may have suffered with respect 
to this was more than compensated by the liveliness and 
refinement which marked the proceedings. We need hardly 
say, since the matter was in Lady Borthwick’s own hands, that 
the floral decorations were in every sense admirable. 


XK 


THE DucuHEss oF BuccLEUGH’s DaNck, which was given in 
honour of her niece, Lord Lansdowne’s daughter, attracted a 
large and brilliant assembly. Montagu House, Whitehall, is 
thoroughly suited for gatherings of this kind and is moreover 
one of the few houses in London where a ball can be given 
without inconvenience to those who are partial to dancing. 

For ourselves we are not fond of such trifles, but swa cuigue 


voluptas. 


SIR EDWIN CHADWICK. 


By the death of Sir Edwin Chadwick at the advanced age of 
ninety-one we lose a staunch admirer and supporter of THE 
WuirLwinp. When first the idea of starting a newspaper upon 
TIndividualist lines was projected, we received much encourage- 
ment and advice as to its conduct from Sir Edwin, who, as an 
honoured member of the Manchester School of Politics, was 
much interested in what has turned out to be one of the highest 
and most emphatic literary succésses of the day, 


THE “WHIRLWIND” CARTOONS. 


ITI. 
Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE, M.P. 


It is one of the most encouraging features of the battle 
against Socialism that we have Mr. Labouchere on our side. 
He has a happy intuition of speculative values in politics and a 
sturdy common-sense, which invariably connect him, not with 
cries of ephemeral popularity, but with those policies, whose 
sound principles ensure eventual victory. 

Like ourselves, Mr. Labouchere is one of the skirmishers in 
the Liberal army and none can vie with him in the art of laughing 
away abuses off the face of the earth. He was never dull in his 
life and obtains a hearing where more ponderous politicians 
would be scouted. His character is an odd jumble of Rupert 
and Diogenes, and his love of rash, semi-chivalrous onslaughts 
is generally tempered by the wisdom of the serpent. His is 
that priceless gift of chronic cynicism, which so many dullards 
affect, but which is in reality the strict prerogative of genius. 

Mr. Labouchere has many statesmanlike qualities: he is a 
shrewd man of business, a constructive as well as a destructive 
reformer, one of the readiest debaters in the House of 
Commons and,—most important of all—a thorough man of the 
world.- We may implicitly trust him never to yield to silly 
screaming for legislative morality or to puritanical denunciations 
of the amusements of the people. His spirit is thoroughly 
Parisian and wingtie¢me siecle; he is one of the few original 
characters in a common-place age; like THE WurIRLWIND he 
is often lively, eccentric and indiscreet. 

Alas that the hour should be threatened, when “the 
Christian member for Northampton” shall have to choose 
between brilliant irresponsibility and the drowsy Treasury 
Bench—between the discretion of office and the indiscretion 
of literature. His counsels are ever invaluable to the State 
and his fearless honesty must never be muzzled with the red 
tape of office. May that hour be far distant ! 

Our cartoon is as usual the brilliant work of Mr. Walter 
Sickert. He was favoured with a series of sittings in one of 
the marble halls where this modern demagogue has taken up 
his new abode. Mr. Labouchere has assumed a commanding 
position, between Westminster Hall and the Abbey, where he 
can survey, with regret tempered by satisfaction, the site of _ 
many former legal conflicts, and where, when occasion arises, 
he will be able to throw up a barricade at the entrance to the 
gilded chamber. Then and always this delightful man must 
command the esteem and sympathy of every admirer of genius. 


EX 


HERBERT VIVIAN. 


CALENDAR. 
July 9. THE Wauirtwinp Inaugural Banquet in the Egyptian 

Room, Monico’s Restaurant, at 8 p.m. 

» Ir. Mr. James McNeill Whistler’s birthday. Alexandria 
bombarded, 1882, Mr. Gladstone being Prime 
Minister. 

», 12. Battle of the Boyne, 1690. 

» 13. King Henry IX died, 1807. 

» 14. Storming of the Bastille, 1789. 

» 15. St. Swithin’s day. 


», 16. Annual dinner of the Liberty and Property Defence 
League. 


Franco-German War began, 1870. 
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GUSTS. 


Tur By(sLe) ELrection.—If it were possible to tell Mr. 
Caine anything that he does not already know, if it were 
possible to advise him on anything on which he has not 
already received advice, if it were possible to criticise one who 
is avowedly above criticism, we should probably tell Mr. Caine 
that his biblical duels with Sir Wilfrid Lawson and others, 
during the Barrow election, were neither instructive nor 
amusing. The spectacle of two elderly, and presumably 
respectable gentlemen, abusing each other with quotations from 
the Scriptures, was an outrage upon public decency. Surely 
Mr. Caine could have implied that Sir Wilfrid Lawson was 
behaving improperly in supporting the candidature of Mr. 
Duncan without having recourse to the Bible. 


:@: 


HappyGoLanpD.—The affairs of the nation are still, fortunately 
for us, in the hands of the journalists of Northumberland Street, 


and we may rest assured that, as the inhabitants of Heligoland | 


have opened their bosoms to the Special Lady Commissioner, 
and have recorded their marks in the Sympathetic Pocket 
Book of the Pall Mall Gazette's representative in opposition to 
Lord Salisbury’s proposals, the announcement of the abandon- 
ment of the scheme is now merely a question ofhours. Zhe Pall 
Mall Gazette, the organ of the New Jingo Party, is righteously 
indignant because each individual inhabitant of Heligoland was 
not personally consulted by Lord Salisbury as to his or her 
opinions with regard to the change in the proprietorship of the 
Island. We shall, of course, soon have the Pall Mall Gazette 
sounding the opinions of say, the Exiles of Siberia as to the 
nature and extent of their belief in the humanity of Despotic 
Government. A plebiscite compiled by the Lady Special 
Commissioner upon these lines would be entertaining reading. 


ye 


Divorce.—The copy of a Bill toamend the Law of Divorce 
in England has been issued by Parliament. ‘The Bill, which is 
backed by Mr. Hunter, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Cobb, and other 
gentlemen, will, if it is passed, place additional facilities in 
the way of persons desirous to sever their connection with 
matrimony. The Bill will more especially be of service to 
women, since it will legalise the repudiation of a husband in 
cases where he had been guilty of unfaithfulness or criminal 
desertion. The ancients were absurdly severe upon women 
with respect to Repudiation. A law of the Maldivians 
permitted them to take again a wife whom they had repudiated. 
A law of Mexico forbade their being united under pain of 
death. The laws did not admit of the repudiation of a husband 


| most emphatically say ‘Don’t.’ ” 


by a wife. Romulus permitted a husband to sever himself 
from his wife. He did not grant to women the right of 
repudiating their husbands. At Athens, however, the power of 
repudiation was extended to both husband and wife. But 
sterility appears to have been punishable with repudiation. 


XK 


WE, SPURGEON BY THE GRACE OF Gop, &c.—Mr. Spurgeon 
has been permitted to receive yet further proofs of his Exclusive 
Holiness. In response to his invitation soliciting from 
Providence some token ofits approval, he has been answered in a 
manner beloved byall true Methodists—that is to say, he has been 
smitten by a temporary indisposition. But illness only increases 
Mr. Spurgeon’s magnanimity and holiness. He has written to 
a friend asking him not to send him requests with which he 
(Mr. Spurgeon) cannot comply. In conclusion he says, “muck 
precious time is wasted and much pain caused by sorrowful 
refusals. Every letter that can be saved is a decided gain. 
To all who are thinking of asking any extra labour of us, we 
A charter we understand is 
being drawn out under which Newington Butts will be created 
a Royal Borough. 


A Foot anp HIS Monry.—We have no sympathy for Mr, 
Benzon, otherwise known as the “Jubilee Plunger,” in his 
present straitened circumstances. We are only sorry that 
some of the scoundrels who plucked him cannot be made 
partially responsible for the mischief they have worked. Mr. 
Benzon is clearly unable to determine the extent of his 
capabilities, otherwise he would have never allowed his friend- 
ship for money-lenders to interfere with the payment of their 
“little accounts.” Mr. Benzon had better join the Salvation 
Army ; he will find it less expensive than the Turf. 


Le 
Dominus Provipesir—We are told by a little paper 
called Woman that a Woman’s Club has been formed in New 
York for the purpose of promoting patriotism and preserving 


the (American) aristocracy. Hitherto Americans have imported 
their aristocracy from England and we are sorry to see our 


American cousins intent upon pursuing a Protectionist policy. 


However, ventre affamé n'a point doreilles. 


YX 


Er tu Brute.—A newspaper called Zhe Hawk, which may be classed 
as the particular organ of the London Supper Hells, has published a dull 
and tiresome tirade against THE WHIRLWIND. In it, Mr. Augustus 
Moore, the Editor, takes the dem? mondazne into his confidence and 
tells her that we are “‘ignorant boys,” and that our backs are still 
raw from the birchings which (Mr. Moore must of. course know) we 
received at school. We are not familiar with Mr. Moore’s antecedents, but 
he probably speaks from experience when he tells the des mondazne that 
birching does not always end with school.—O dempora O MORES! 


LI Lae 


PRIZE COMPETITION. 


A prize of TWO GUINEAS is offered for a really apt quota- 
tion, referring to THE WHIRLWIND. The whole field of literature 
may be ransacked. Quotations to be sent in as early as 
possible. 


WE are pleased to welcome our cantankerous contemporary, 
the Globe, as a competitor for our prize. In the issue of ist 
July, the following from “ Patience” is suggested :— 

“Do you know what it is to long for Whirlwinds, and to 
have to do the best you can with the bellows 2” 


72 \fwiiwy rSo9e, 
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Aut the London suburbs and nearly all the big provincial 
towns are net-worked with miles of tramway lines, which jolt 


carriage-wheels and impede traffic. The tramway companies 
have a State-conferred monopoly of the middle of the streets, 
and all other vehicles are obliged, at whatever inconvenience, 
to make way for their cars. Now, the first principle of 
Individualism is that every one must be allowed to do whatever 
he pleases, so long as his doing so does not interfere with the 
liberty of others to do the same ; but tramways, like all other 
monopolies, do interfere with this liberty, and must therefore 
be banned and resisted on all possible occasions by consistent 
Individualists. As to the convenience of those who habitually 
ride in street-cars, it can be equally well served by omnibuses, 
whose course is not hampered by rails. 
HERBERT VIVIAN. 


Art, 


THE WHIRLWIND DIPLOMA GALLERY OF 
MODERN PICTURES. 


I consiper myself fortunate in being able to begin the 
catalogue of the WHIRLWIND Diploma Gallery of Modern 
Pictures with a sketch after such an admirable example of what 
is best in modern Impressionism as Mr. Steer’s picture of 
children on the beach at Walberswick, playing at the world-old 
game of ‘‘ knuckle-bones.” 

In dealing with subjects of human interest, there is one 
quality which is essential. It is sometimes found in work 
which is artistically deficient, but it is never absent from the 
finest work—I mean dramatic truth. Inadequate as my 
sketch is to express a fraction of the qualities in the original 
painting, it is still possible to gather from the indications it 
gives of Mr. Steer’s scheme, that the children are natural 
and spontaneous in their grouping, and that their actions are 
studied with a keen insight into child-nature. Perhaps nothing 
could more accurately convey what are the qualities to which 
I wish to draw attention in the work of this artist, than a 
quotation from a criticism which I wrote on a picture by one 
of the most talented members of the New Lyn school, which 
represents, as nearly as possible, the opposite pole in the realm 
of artistic effort to that which is Mr. Steer’s. I said—and I 
think that the principle of the following criticism applies to all 
the pictures with dramatic intention that I have seen by 
members of this school—“ The value of a clenched fist against 
a black boat here, or of a conscientiously wetted mackintosh 


there, may be noted, and painfully recorded. But the picture is 
without rhythm, without passion, without poetry. The clothes 
are empty, or filled with the limbs of posturing models, and 
the reality of the properties makes more painfully apparent the 
badness of the acting.” Now Mr. Steer’s children are not 
acting at all. They are playing among themselves without a 
trace of selfconsciousness. ‘The painter has caught the grace 


| and beauty of unconscious action, and presented it from a novel 


and personal point of view. 

Mr. Steer studied in Paris in the a¢elier of M. Cabanel. It 
is there that he first laid the foundation for the sound and 
thorough training in drawing, which renders him in everything 
he undertakes, master of his material. His unvarying perception 
of what is graceful and tender in composition must also have 
suffered no loss in the studio of such a master. An artist 
of strong personality, he has escaped altogether the terrible 
stereotyped manner, which is the badge of many English 
painters of French training. He is, happily for his future 
development, entirely without what Sir Frederick Leighton has 
aptly called ‘‘a French accent” in his painting. A persistent 
and intelligent student of the old and the modern masters, he 
brings to the final test of personal observation and experience 
every detail affecting his work. 

Sir Frederick Leighton, Mr. Storey, and Mr. Phil Morris 
have all, within the last few weeks, spoken of Impressionism 
as a rejection of tradition. I would beg them to reconsider 
this view. Will they seriously maintain that such a canvas as 
Whistler’s portrait of Don Pablo de Sarasate, or a proof of 
“The Little Venice” could have been achieved by an artist 
who was not filled with reverence for the great traditions of 
the past? Is it not possible that, for complete rejection of all 
known tradition, we must turn rather to the works of such 
daring innovators as Mr. Long and Mr. Herkomer, of the Royal 
Academy ? 

WALTER SICKERT. 


NL 


NOTICES, &c. 


THE PROPRIETOR-EDITORS, AND ALL WRITERS 
IN “THE WHIRLWIND, ARE ONLY RESPONSIBLE 
FOR OPINIONS APPEARING ABOVE THEIR OWN 
SIGNATURES. 


The Proprietor-Editors decline all responsibility for the 
return of MSS. sent in to them. When a stamped addressed 
envelope is enclosed they will, however, endeavour to return 
rejected contributions. 

They will gladly give their best consideration to all literary 
matter submitted to them, and accepted contributions will be 
paid for. 

All friends interested in any of the causes that we advocate 
are requested to mention to the Proprietor-Editors the names 
of any other persons likely to be interested. 

Single copies can be obtained from the office, price 14@. post 
free. The annual subscription is 6s. 6d. by post to any country 
within the postal union. Anyone preferring to compound with 
a lump sum of £5, will receive the paper free for life, from the 
commencement. 

Anyone experiencing a difficulty in procuring copies of THE 
WHIRLWIND, in however remote a district, is earnestly 
requested to communicate with the Manager at the Publishing 
Offices. 

All orders, contributions and complaints should be directed 
to the Editors at the offices of THE WHIRLWIND, 9, Down 
Street, Piccadilly, London, W., where copies of the paper are 
also on sale. 

The trade can be supplied through Messrs. Trapps, Holmes 
and Co., ro, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


HEE AELERIL YUN ID), 
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THE AFRICAN BUBBLE 


WE commend to the attention of our 
readers a most interesting and in- 
structive article by Sir John Pope- 
Hennessy in the July number of the (neteenth Century with 
the above title. Sir John adduces a most formidable array of 
facts, authorities and arguments to establish the fact that all 
attempts at colonisation in negroland are useless. 
centuries of Dutch archives startlingly confirm his contention ; 


effect ; and the failures of African trading companies in 1662 
and 1772 are an augury of the failure of Mr. Stanley’s trading 
companies to-day. Sir John’s argument is that “spheres of 
influence ” in Africa are an unprofitable incumbrance and that, 
as France and Germany are foolish enough to yearn after 
them, we have a splendid Opportunity for “making a capital 
bargain. Let us, he urges, give up to them the whole of this 
useless and dangerous incumbrance and obtain in exchange 
concessions, that are of urgent importance to our countrymen, 
in Newfoundland and New Guinea. Alas! it is much to be 
feared that in the present state of national frenzy about all 
things African these words of wisdom will fall upon deaf ears. 
= HERBERT VIVIAN. 


A Tourist PoLiticaL GuIDE TO IRELAND.*—Mr. Arthur 
Bennett has evidently travelled in Ireland in pleasant society, 


for the greater part of the two volumes of closely-printed matter | 


with which we are favoured in ‘John Bull and his other Island” 
is devoted to elaborate descriptions of his fellow explorers. 
The book is simply a dull political tract, a parcel of Tory 
misstatements and coercionist equivocations. 


THE butt 


O AFH AMAT AMMA TABATA 2 


“JEANNE D’ArC aT HER Mayjesty’s THEATRE.—Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt is always divinely entrancing, but never have 
I seen her appear to such perfection as in the sublime play of 
Jeanne @ Arc at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Nature has bestowed 
upon her the priceless gift of perpetual youth and she is 
wonderfully realin her representation of the inspired pucelle. 
Her poses on the stage, standing with a flag in her hand, are 
most artistic, and the rich melody of her voice is indeed a joy 
for ever. The only matter in the performance to be deprecated 
is the singing ; there is too much of it and it is bad of its kind. 
But I could not help being amused by a little espzeg/e of a girl, 
who was got up as a page and sang shrill songs from the top of 
a ricketty stool. 
Cunningham, and that the song was a French version of 
“Where they ought not to be”; but I do not believe she 


* «Tohn Bull and his other Island,” by Arthur Bennett. Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co., London. 


Gens 


Several | 


Mr. Sickert would have it that she was Minnie | 


Dr. Livingstone’s evidence before a Commission is to the same and pleasing idea. 


| tion with a good piece can reckon on a full house every 


would have time to appear between her turns at the Tivol! 
and Collins’) When one goes to a play of this sort in a 
theatre of this sort one has to wear one’s very best cathedral 
manners, and it is rather disconcerting to be suddenly startled 
out of one’s wits by a cannon explosion on the stage. ‘This 
happened to me just as I was discussing an ice during the 
battle-scene, and my plate went clattering down the stalls, much 
to the merriment of all around. ‘The actors’ beards were very 
badly arranged, and ridiculously out of value, but then all the per- 
formers were bad and stupid beside the peerless Sarah. I always 
think that good plays, like good dinners, are more than half 
spoiled by lengthy entr’actes, and at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
our patience was certainly most sorely tried. Perhaps that was 
partly the reason why the House was so scantily filled, if the 
apathy and imbecility of English dourgeorsce are not sufficient 
explanation. I would suggest a comic singer before the 
curtain to occupy the space between the acts as a novel 
The first theatre that adopts it in conjunc- 


night. 
XY 


“A VILLAGE PRIEST” AT THE HAYMARKET THEATRE.— This 
is a piece which has reached its hundredth performance and 


| attracts huge crowds of heavy fathers and dowdy dowagers each 


night. The plot is clumsy and inartistic, the acting is stilted 
and wooden, and the actors occupy most of their time with 
tedious by-play. An endeavour is made to atone for the 
deficiences of the play by interspersing it with childish 


mechanical contrivances, which only serve to accentuate the 


execrable badness of the acting. The true artist shows to best 
advantage when he is unfettered by stage accessories, and 
such wholesale recourse to them is always a sign of utter 
barrenness of intellect and artistic incompetence. 


Tue Tivot1 Music Hati.—The chief difference between a 
Theatre and a Music Hall is this use and abuse of stage 
accessories. A singer at a Music Hall has practically no 
accessories and his success depends entirely on the intrinsic 
merits of his song, whereas the nakedness of a bad play is 
often half-veiled by elaborate stage machinery. ‘This was 
strikingly brought home to me the other night, when, after 
religiously yawning out two acts of the “Village Priest,” 
I went on to this new Music Hall in the Strand. ‘There 
were no very strikingly good songs in. progress during 
my visit, but the performers seemed to feel that they 
had nothing but their own abilities to support them and 
that a certain standard of excellence was expected. The 
building and upholstery at the Tivoli combine comfort and 
magnificence, but most of the performers were of the wrong 
sex, and the “stars” were conspicuously absent. I can’t quite 
make out what audience the Tivoli caters for. It is not - 
central enough to attract the smart people, while the Hall is 
too clean, and the charges are too high, to propitiate the Strand 


bar-loungers and other readers of The Hawk. 
HERBERT VIVIAN. 


PERSONS. 


Tuer Chairman and Committee of the Liberty and Property 
Defence League have invited the Proprietor-Editors of THE 
WHIRLWIND, to the annual dinner of the League at the 
Freemason’s Tavern, on July 16th. It has given them great 
pleasure to accept this kind invitation. 


JOKE. 


Now we must raise a barrow o’er the slain 
Since we’ve been able to disable Caine. 


Tr 
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LETTERS TO ABSURD PEOPLE. 
JUL, 


You will, I am sure, my dear Sir Wilfrid Lawson, readily 
understand and consequently value the embarrassment, nay 
emotion, which assailed me when it became known to me that 


the venerable leader of the Temperance movement in England | 


was to be derided and roughly catechised in these ribald 
columns. I confess that the idea seemed to me so outrageously 
improper, so ruthlessly wicked, so intentionally licentious, that I 
trembled, not only for the souls of your abandoned detractors, 
but for their present and immediate material welfare. I thought 
on the fate which destroyed the youthful mockers of the Prophet 
Elisha. J thought on the fearful means employed to accom 
plish a just end. I imagined I heard the impious words, “ Go 
up, thou bald head,” ringing in my very ears. 

Imagine then, I implore you, my dear Sir Wilfrid, the horror, 
the repugnance, nay, the absolute loathing which covered and 
wellnigh overwhelmed me when it was proposed to me that I, 
I, your impassioned admirer and staunchest friend, should permit 
myself to become an instrument in the hands of the wicked, 
should myself organise and direct their iniquitous attacks upon 
your principles, your person, and your honour. 

Alas! Sir Wilfrid, who am I that I should be suddenly called 
upon to adjudicate where Paris would have failed, to judge 
where Solomon would have erred, to condemn where Jeffreys 
would have slunk away abashed? A young man of little 
experience, unused to assume the censorship of persons, and 
sinking under the dreadful consciousness of his own defects, a 
Lilliputian set to fight a Brobdinagian, a David sent out, 
stripped of his sling and pebble, to bring to earth a mighty 
giant. 

I have been speculating, irresponsibly, irregularly, upon your 
childhood’s happy days, I have been wondering as to your 
probable appearance before you turned teetotaler. I have been 
wondering whether you were born stamped with a water-mark, 
and whether you came into this world with a blue ribbon 
round your leg. You must have been very good. You must 
have had consumption or some wasting disease, or kept a 
lame dog in the back yard upon your pocket-money, or 
reimbursed out of your own purse the poor old women whose 
apple-stalls were the legitimate sport of your wicked school- 
fellows. For your sake I have commenced a searching analysis 
of those highly injurious preparations that are advertised as 
beneficial to teething children, and am distressed to find that 
in several of the best known traces of alcohol in some form 
are most certainly visible. I have instituted an inquiry into 
the alleged insobriety of infants-in-arms, and am shocked to 
find that nine out of ten of the children take “‘something” with 
their milk. 

You are the jester, the Merry Andrew of the House of 
Commons. At the shaking of your bells all the simpletons in 
England and all the dullards in Parliament hold their sides in 
anticipation of the joke that is to follow. Your grotesque 
sayings and clumsy alliterations are caught up by the Press and 
repeated by men asif Pope had risen from the grave, as if 
Steele were among us, as if Addison still held his graceful 
pen, and as if the epigrams of Bolinbroke and the sarcasms 
of Pitt were fresh in people’s minds. What Mr. Corney 
Grain is to society you are to the Orny Anded. Your 
mission is to amuse, to humour, not to instruct, the scum and 
the dregs of the Electorate. Your fumbling attempts at rhyme, 
your whimsical endeavours to make “Peer” consonant with 
“Beer,” your grammatical contrivances and your pointless 
conundrums are, with the educated at least, subjects of derision, 
of amusement, of wonder, and of disgust. Your home is the 
National Liberal Club. It is here you give lessons in political 
meteorology. It is here that you teach the Democratic Idea 
how to rail at its betters, how to manipulate the figures of a 
bye-election, how to prove that black is really white, and white 


is really black, how to obstruct a too industrious Government, 
how not to legislate, and how to demonstrate that two wrongs 
can, under a Liberal Government, make a right. 

How was it that you supported Mr. Caine until you found 
that public opinion, and more especially Gladstonian opinion, 
was hostile to him. Why, having thrown a straw to a drowning 
man, did you selfishly withdraw it at the last moment? Why, 
having ransacked your bible for justifications of your conduct 
did you omit to impress into your service the adage which 
tells us that he who fights and runs away, will live to fight 
another day? 

With these questions I will leave you Wilfrid égadz¢é. 


Your obliged and obedient Servant, 


STUART ERSKINE. 
4 


A SCIN LOCA. 


TO THE EDITORS OF “THE WHIRLWIND.” 

Dear Sirs, 

In the prospectus of THE WHIRLWIND you promise to 
“investigate the occult,” so perhaps you may be able to throw 
some light on the following strange experience :— 

Some years ago, one winter’s evening, I was dining at 
Mortlake, and accompanied by a friend took a train about 
7 p.m. from Richmond to reach the former place. I jumped 
into what I thought was an empty first-class carriage, but to 
my surprise, I saw as I entered a pair of legs stretched right 
across the centre space. The train was moving, and I hurried 
in to make way for my friend who was following. I expected 
the legs to be drawn away to allow of my passing, instead of 
which I seemed to pass through them, and on seating myself 
found that they belonged to a man (or what seemed to be a 
man) half-reclining on the opposite side near the door with 
his head resting on his hand. He was very handsome, dressed 
in black, and his hair was gray. He was bare-headed and 
there was no hat in the carriage. The expression of his face 
was one of terrible agony, and his colour, that of death. He 
never moved a muscle during the ride between Richmond and 
Mortlake. My companion, a man who was an utter disbeliever 
in the supernatural, was as strangely impressed as I was, and 
when we got out, the first thing he said to me was, ‘“‘ There 
is something uncanny there, let us go back and look again.” 
We had never taken our eyes off the carriage-door, and our 
spectre companion? had not alighted. We looked into the 
carriage, even under the seats, but 70 ove was there. 

* % * * * * % 

Can you explain this ; was the man we saw an astral body 
ora ghost? For flesh and blood could not have melted away, 
as that man melted, in the minute between our exit from the 
railway carriage and our last look into it. 


I am, dear Suir, 
Yours faithfully, 
AN ENQUIRER. 
Richmond, 
July 6th, 1890. 


[We invite an explanation of this extraordinary story.— 
Editors, WHIRLWIND. | 


EVE O 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Next week will be published the first of a series of hitherto 
unpublished letters from Fox, Grey, Sheridan, Wellington, 
Wilberforce and other great men. These letters will come 
under the heading “Letters of Eminent Persons,” and will 
continue to appear in THE WHIRLWIND, once a fortnight, 
until further notice. 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF A SHORT LIFE. 
By HERBERT VIVIAN. 


“ Car de la téte aux pieds je suis 
“ Original, original, 
“ Combien je suis original |” — 
MADAME L’ARCHIDUC (OFFENBACH). 


“To be famous when you are young ts the fortune of the 
gods.” —TANCRED. 


CISUNPIUIBIR, OL, 
1865—85. 

Ir would, perhaps, be an original method of writing memoirs 
to suppress the author’s personality altogether, and use him 
merely as a filter and digester of anecdotal pabulum. ‘This 
course I was at first inclined to pursue, but I saw on reflection 
that it would give the whole work an air of unreality, and that 
—to appear natural—it is essential to introduce a flavouring of 
autobiography, even at the expense of modesty. 

None of my immediate relatives have ever troubled their 
heads about politics, except as a secondary interest, and it 
seems to me a striking exemplification of Disraeli’s theory 
about Nature being stronger than Education, that I have all 
my life lusted after the idols of the Market Place, in spite of 
the most unpropitious surroundings. For this reason my 
individual obscurity may perhaps be overlooked, and some 
slight interest be taken in the narration of my political Genesis 
and Odyssey. 

I cannot carry my memory far enough back to reach a 
period in my life when I was innocent of political cravings; I 
remember crying with vexation over the result of the Franco- 
German war, and sturdily proclaiming myself “ Républicain 
rouge” at the ripe age of five, when the Tuileries were blazing. 
I was taught French before my mother-tongue, and perhaps a 
course of Parisian nurses may have influenced my early views. 
When I was at a preparatory school, my zeal for politics was 
looked upon as a ludicrous phenomenon, and I was subjected 
to no end of small chaff on the subject. On my removal to 
Harrow I rejoiced in the additional liberty of a public school, 
which enabled me to indulge in my hobby. Thenceforth all 
my pocket-money was spent in newspapers and _ periodicals, 
while my lessons were scamped in order to devour them. 
I got into a way of seasoning my talk with House of Commons 
phrases, just as a sea-struck youngster conceals his thoughts in 
the language of the quarter-deck. When I brought an exercise 
for my tutor’s perusal, I had come to “report progress” ; when 
I was impatient I cried “ Divide!”; and “Strangers must 
withdraw ” was an easy way of intimating to a friend that his 
‘room was more desirable than his company. 

I started an outrageous newspaper, which was printed 
by a school bookseller, and consisted of eight tiny 
pages of big print, but which parental pressure contrived to 
restrict to a single number. Then I took to writing to sundry 
celebrities on all manner of subjects, and great was my 
delight when any of them vouchsafed a reply. The following 
letter raised me to the seventh heaven, and aroused much 
envy among my confidential friends, for its author was our 
especial hero. 

“2, Connaught Place, W., May 11th, 1883. Sir,—I beg to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 8th inst., in 
which you ask me to what extent in the direction of Liberalism 
I think a Tory Democrat can go. I do not know what you 
mean by Liberalism, but if you will be content to substitute 
the word progress for the word Liberalism, I reply, to any 
extent, limited, however, by two fundamental provisions: (1) 
The maintenance of the Monarchy, the House of Lords, the 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland, and the connection 
between Church and State. (2) The careful protection and 
preservation of the rights of property.—I remain, yours 


obediently, (signed) RanpoLpH S. CHuRcHILL.—To Herbert 
Vivian, Esqre.” 

A broader horizon was opened up for me during my 
Christmas holidays in 1881, when I had the good fortune to 
meet Mr. T. B. Potter, M.P. for Rochdale, staying at my 
grandfather’s house in Herefordshire. He was tickled by the 
incongruity of politics in a schoolboy and took a strange fancy 
tome. He shook his finger at my Tory views, and plied me 
with Cobden Club literature to counteract them. This I 
read most conscientiously, and he used to reward me 
by procuring a seat under the gallery in the House of 
Commons for me, whenever I could come to town. ‘There I 
would sit for hours and hours in perfect rapture, whether the 
debate were dull or lively, and whether anybody came to talk 
to me or not. The place had a strange fascination for me, and 
I always felt a pang when at last I had to tear myself away. 
Generally Mr. Potter would bring all manner of people to see 
his prodigy and I became a sort of institution in the House. 
The policemen got to know me, and members used to carry 
me off and give me cigarettes in the smoking-room. 

One of my most attentive legislators was Mr. Warton, the 
“Champion Blocker.” I used to have pinches of snuff out of 
a huge gold box, which had been presented to him by the 
licensed victuallers of Cornwall, as a mark of their esteem, not 
long after he had blocked the Sunday Closing Bill for their 
county. Never, either before or since, have I met anyone with 
such a boundless stock of anecdotes and rhymes. I believe 
those he told his fellow members were usually of a some- 
what ccerulean complexion, but, in consideration, presumably, 
of my tender years, he kept a special cuvée for my delectation, 
which would have borne repetition in the chastest circles. I 
remember a delightful parody of ““The good young man, who 
died,” which is, however, too long to. reproduce. The refrain 
ran irreverently as follows: “‘The Grand Old Man, who lied, 
my friends, the Grand Old Man, who lied.” i 

A number of his stories had reference to electioneering 
devices in the palmy days when Corrupt Practices Acts were 
unknown. One of them struck me at the time as ingenious, 
and still lingers in my memory. The representative of a venal 
borough had always been in the habit of giving five pounds 
apiece to a certain number of doubtful voters in return for their 
support. One election it occurred to them that five pounds 
was too small a price for so valuable a commodity, and a 
spokesman was sent to say that, unless they each received ten 
pounds, they could not pledge themselves to vote. This was 
flatly refused them for a long time, but at last a crafty agent 
thought ofa solution of the difficulty. ‘The men were told that 
their demands would be satisfied, but that, for greater security, 
they would only be given half a ten-pound note then, and 
the other half after the election was over. This was agreed 
upon and the constituency displayed their confidence in their 
representative by again returning him to Parliament. Then the 
holders of the half-notes came down like crows upon the agent, 
demanding the immediate production of the fellow halves. 
What, then, was their dismay when he informed-each of. them— 
Warton’s merry face and chuckle werea-study when-he came to 
this portion of the story—that the other half of his note was in 
the possession of another voter, whose name he considerately 
supplied, and that, by comparing notes, they would each of them 
be able to secure the market value of their vote and influence. 

Mr. Warton was very chary of telling stories about himself; 
but he occasionally related some of his methods of shirking 
awkward questions at election meetings. On one occasion he 
was asked, “(Are you in favour of Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Burials 
Bill?” Now, this was precisely one of the points on which he 
was most anxious to avoid committing himself, and it was with 
a sly twinkle in his eye that he replied to histormentor. “Well, 
sir,” he said, “if by that you mean a bill for burying Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, you may rest assured that I will give it my heartiest 
support.” The meeting laughed at this sally, and the dangerous 
subject was thus avoided. 
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I never could persuade him to tell me the true story of his 
candidature at Bridport, but the rumour on the subject was as 
follows :—While the Conservative Association at Bridport were 
still on the look-out for a candidate a strange gentleman came 
down to the Tory inn there, took a suite of rooms, and 
unaccountably fell ill. The Bridport doctor was called in, but 
all to no purpose: the sick man rapidly grew worse. ‘The 
doctor pursuaded him to make his will, and the Bridport solicitor 
(who also chanced to be Conservative registration agent for the 
borough) was summoned to draw it up. By it large sums of 
money were bequeathed for public purposes in Bridport, and a 
substantial sum for the erection of a new Conservative Club there. 
Soon after this the philanthropist recovered as mysteriously 
and rapidly as he had fallen ill. But meanwhile his generous 
intentions had somehow leaked out, and the Conservative 
Caucus unanimously invited him to contest the seat at the next 
election. The stranger declined the invitation “for family 
reasons,” but in doing so he took the liberty of suggesting as a 
suitable candidate his friend, Mr. Warton, whom he represented 
to be a barriste: of striking abilities and great wealth. The 
association thought this was just the sort of man they wanted, 
and a deputation was sent up to town to inspect him. After a 
good dinner anda selection of his choicest stories, they returned 
enthusiastic about him, and he was at once adopted. 
When the election came on, it was thought strange that the 
wealthy Warton should want to borrow money for the expenses 
of the contest, but he explained matters plausibly, and it never 
occurred to anyone to doubt his word. After his election, 
however, they found out that the whole affair was an ingenious 
trick, and that neither Mr. Warton nor his philanthropic friend 
had any money to bless themselves with. But the constituency 
was perfectly impotent in its fury, and Mr. Warton never went 
near it again from that day to this. Such is the story as it 
went the round of the clubs at the time. I do not vouch for 
its correctness, but I believe that it was at any rate very largely 
founded on fact. 

Warton was a universal favourite in the House of Commons, 
where his snuff-box and his jokes seemed always in great 
request with members on both sides. I believe he was perfectly 
honest in his wholesale blocking of bills. This process merely 
has the effect of preventing their passing into law, with other 
hon-contentious business, at a late hour and undiscussed. 
However, it was never a popular course with the promoters of 
the bills, and Warton was not long in realizing that incessant 
attacks afford a most useful advertisement for the budding 
politician. Mr. W. S. Caine, the unseated Member for Barrow, 
once denounced him at a meeting as “that pestilent blocker,” 
and when one of his hearers shouted “blockhead,” he accepted 
the emendation. I was in my seat under the gallery, when 
Warton brought the matter before the House, as a question of 
privilege, in mock pathetic tones. Everyone shook with 
laughter, but the unfortunate Caine had to make an abject 
apology, which must have been gall and wormwood to _ his 
vanity. 

Warton was one of the most self-possessed men I ever met. 
He would get up in the House of Commons and talk against 
time upon any mortal topic under the sun, and he would 
always appear to have a complete mastery of his subject. His 
voice was harsh and metallic, but he spoke lucidly, and nothing 
ever disconcerted him. He had a peculiar jerky way of 
interjecting “ Hear, hear !” which always annoyed Mr. Gladstone 
intensely, and which, I believe, he took pains to cultivate on that 
account. After the dissolution of 1885 he did not seek 
re-election, and a year or two ago his services to his party 
during the 1880 Parliament were requited with a lucrative 
legal appointment in the colonies, upon which I had much 
pleasure in writing to congratulate him. 

Mr. Potter is first cousin to my maternal grandfather, but I 
have received from him an unvarying kindness, appreciation, 
and encouragement, which no mere ties of relationship could 
prompt. He succeeded Cobden in the representation of 


Rochdale, and has taken up the mantle of that prophet since 
his death. Few people are probably aware of the extent and 
energy of Mr. Potter’s politicallabours. He is not one of those 
who scream for notoriety, or sound a trumpet before them, but, 
in his own unobtrusive way, I am convinced he has done far 
more for the popular cause than most of those on whom offices 
of State and other political prizes are showered. 

A good story is told of his arrival in an unexplored district of 
Scotland. It appears that the natives of that country cherish 
an exaggerated curiosity on the subject of theology. Accord- 
ingly in the evening Mr. Potter’s servant was put through a 
severe cross-examination. ‘* Now, coachman,” they said, “ tell 
us what religion’s your master.” ‘ Religion!” he repeated, 
meditatively, and then, after puffing away at his pipe for some 
minutes, abruptly changed the subject. But people with a 
hobby are not to be baffled, and they returned to the charge: 
“Well, coachman, but you’ve not told us what religion’s your 
master.” At last, in despair of inducing them to take a hint 
and abandon a distasteful subject, he turned upon his tormenters. 
‘* Tf you want to know just what master’s religion is, I’ll tell you,” 
he replied, “his religion is to doas much good and as little harm 
in the world as he possibly can.” ‘* And what’s your religion, 
coachman?” “The same as master’s.” Few indeed are the 
politicians who, on revising the record of a long life, can boast 
of having accomplished so much good and done so little harm 


as Mr. Potter. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITORS OF ‘* THE WHIRLWIND.” 
Sirs, 

Allow me, as one with some appreciation for breezy journalism, to ofter 
a congratulatory welcome to THE WHIRLWIND, the first issue of which I 
have perused with much pleasure. 

I am quite willing to subscribe myself,’generally, as an Individualist, 
and so am in sympathy with many of the aims of the new periodical. It is, 
therefore, in no sense of carping criticism that I should like to say that, in 
my humble opinion, the idea may, in some respects, be pushed too far, 
You will probably agree with me in believing that the Conservative and 
democratic ideal of the greatest good to the greatest number has occasionally 
been served by legislation opposed to the Individualist theory. As an 
instance, I may refer to the Factory Acts, which were stubbornly opposed 
by the commercial Liberals of that day. 

I think, also, that even in your own article upon Voluntary Taxation, 
the sentence—‘‘ That the State should seize upon a portion of the income 
of an individual, and apply it to public purposes is a gross interference with 
his liberty to spend his money as he chooses,” unduly strains the Individualist 
position. Surely the act of residence in the British dominions is one of pure 
voluntarism, since all are free to leave these shores, and the reason that sa 
many prefer to stay is because the liberty of the subject prevails in a greater 
relative degree here than elsewhere. 


I remain, Sirs, 
Your obedient Servant, 
J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


43, St. John’s Wood Terrace, N. W. 
June 27th, 1890. 


[We do not like the argument about leaving the British 
dominions if we object to the abuses that obtain there. 
What do our readers say on the subject >—Eps. | 


Les 


“WHERE a sympathy of nature exists differences of detail 
are of little importance.” 
J. H. SaorrHouse,—“ Sir Percival.” 


“Wen Thales was asked what is most universal, he answered 
‘ Hope ; for hope stays with those who have nothing else.’” 
EPICTETUS. 


“Fret slightly, think little, never plan, never brood. Every- 
thing depends upon the circulation ; take care of it. Take the 
world as you find it ; enjoy everything. V2ve la bagatelle.” 

B. DisRaELi,—“ Henrietta Temple.” 
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Wi QUEL A (CLR, (QO, IDO IDI DIE. AVEO 
“DANS EA GAZETTE DEH LA HOLLANDE,” 


WueEn I borrowed the above quotation from the Grande 
Duchesse de Gérolstein last week, I did not imagine that I 
should be able to use it so soon as this in any other than a 
figurative sense. ‘The fame of THE WurIRLWIND has, however, 
spread far as well as near, and in its issue of July rst, De 
Amsterdammer, Dagblad voor Nederland, which is literally “la 
Gazette de la Hollande,” and has the largest circulation of any 
paper in that country, devoted its most prominent foreign 
leader to the appearance of ‘THE WHIRLWIND, and our attitude 
towards Mr. Stanley. Iam pleased to see that De Amsterdammer 


translates the greater part of my “‘letter to Mr. Stanley,” and I | 


hope other papers on the continent will follow this excellent 
example. The beauty of Dutch is that any one knowing 
English and German can easily understand its general drift 
without the necessity of an interpreter. Here are a few 
sentences to serve as an experiment. 


“Wij kiezen hiervoor een brief, voorkomende in een pas verschenen 
nieuw weekblad, THE WHIRLWIND, waarin de heer Herbert Vivian 
den vermaarden reiziger onbarmhartig te lijf gaat. Die brief moet 
de eerste zijn van eene serie epistelen “¢o absurd people.” Niet zeer 
beleefd—zal men zeggen ; maar THE WHIRLWIND heeft gezegd, dat 
hij voor alle dingen excentriek, oorspronkelijk en onbescheiden zal 
zijn.” 

The following, being extracts from De Amsterdammer’s transla- 
tion of my letter to Mr. Stanley, may be compared with the 
original, published in No. 1 of THE WuIRLWIND, by those who 
are not Dutch scholars. 


“Waarde heer Stanley,” zoo begint het epistel—“ Ik weet dat uwe 
ijdelheid zal terugschrikken van mijne qualificatie, maar de 
absurditeit van uwe tegenwoordige positie en aanspraken is 
werkelijk haar eenige kenmerkende trek, en een beetje waarheid in 
ronde woorden zal u geen kwaad doen. Ik begin deze serie met u, 
omdat gij verreweg de meest ongerijmde persoon zijt, die ik mij kan 
voorstellen, hetzij in het werkelijke leven, hetzij in de geschiedenis, 
hetzij in werken der verbeelding. “Door het eene of andere 
geheimzinnige kunstje hebt ge u plotseling opgewerkt tot op den 
toren van a:gemeene bekendheit, en uwe blinde kapriolen op dit 
standpunt zijn werkelijk eenig in hun sort. Gij bluft en zwetst op 
eene wijze die een overwinnend keizer, of zelfs een overwonnen 
bokser, aan ongehoorde bespotting zou blootstellen. ..... Gi 
behandelt onzen minister-president uit de hoogte, beleedigt het 
meest geérbiedigd godsdienstig lichaam in ons land, en school- 
meestert over ons allen op eene manier, die de zachtmoedigste dwerg 
in Afrika geen oogenblik zou dulden. ..... Er is niets wonderlijks 
in het trekken door Afrika met vlaggen en tenten en Gatling 
kanonnen. De moeielijkheid van het reizen in die streken is zeer 
overdreven en is, voor zoover ik kan inzien, alleen eene quaestie van 
geld en van medicijnen. Gi zijt evenals vele andere niet in- 
tellectueele personen, de gelukkige bezitter van een stern gestel, en 
dit heeft u in staat gesteld om de malaria te trotseeren. Is dit uw 
aanspraak op roem en verheerlijking ?” 


Commenting on my letter further on, De Amsterdammer 
remarks :— 


“ De heeren van THE WHIRLWIND winden er geen doekjes om, 
zooals men ziet...... Het is de vraag, of zij dan meer gehoor zullen 
vinden. Hun protest is ruw in den vorm, overdreven in vele zijner 
beschuldigingen en toont hen als lieden die een scherp oog hebben 
voor het valsche, het onware, het belachelijkke, maar daarbij 
diezelfde scherpziende oogen voor het goede opzettelijk sluiten. 
Dat is zeker een onvolmaaktheid. Maar zij is in dit geval des te 
eer te veronschuldigen, omdat de reusachtige Aumbug van ‘ Emin’s 
bevrijding’ en de onuitstaanbare zelfverheerlijking Van Stanley 
de mazé waarlijk hebben doen overloopen.” 


All this is killingly quaint, and I should be tempted to go on 
quoting, but my readers have never yet been bored in our 


columns and never shall be. 
HERBERT VIVIAN. 


HH 


‘Great minds must trust to great truths and great talents for 


their rise and nothing else.” 
B. DisrRaEt,—“ Coningsby.” 


AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS. 


““NaTuRE has given to men one tongue, but two ears, that 
we may hear from others twice as much as we speak.” 
EPICTETUS. 
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Globe, 26th June, 1890. 
““A perusal of the number in question may be compared to 
an entrance into the cavern of A%olus.” 
St. James's Gazette, 26th June, 1890. 


“The impudent audacity of the youthful editors is decidedly 
amusing.” 


fall Mall Gazette, 25th June, 1890. 


“Neither clever, nor funny.” 
SSMIPANESI® 5 9 oo a under such bar-loafer’s designations.” 


The Star, 27th June, 1890. 


“These two brilliant young gentlemen lay down a 
programme which amounts to a journalistic revolution.” 


Daily Graphic, 26th June, 1890. 
“The first number of THE WHIRLWIND is, as the prospectus 
promised, ‘ breezy.’ ” 


Naval and Military Argus, 26th June, 1890. 


‘An interesting specimen of the newest development of the 
“new journalism.’” 


Mr. G. A. Sala (in the Sunday Times, 29th June, 1890.) 


“Begins breezily.” 

“Contains a very sensible article on ‘Public Boarding 
Schools.’” 

Life, 28th June, 1890. 

“It is designated ‘a lively and eccentric newspaper,’ but it 
isn’t. A young lady appears on the frontispage possessing five 
at least very peculiar fingers, and wearing a diaphanous, storm- 
tossed garment, altogether reminding one of an emotional 
actress—at her worst.” 


Galignant Messenger (Paris), 30th June, 1890. 
“A rather amusing new venture in journalism.” 


Lialto, 28th June, 1890. 


“The most pitiable production it was ever my misfortune to 
read.” 
“Vulgar and offensive bombast and nonsense.” 


Society, 5th July, 1890. 


“The first number fittingly contains what is called ‘A 
portrait of Mr. Bradlaugh,’ by Mr. Walter Sickert, one of the 
saddest things I have seen for some time, which might be 
mistaken for some crude sketch of ‘ Uncle Tom’ in his cabin, 
or the ‘ Claimant,’ when a convict, with his gruel-basin beside 
him.” 

“Tn heaven’s name what next in the shape of bombast? If 
bumptiousness will establish a journal, THE WHIRLWIND in 
one gust should sweep everything else from the field.” 


Funny Folks, 5th July, 1890. 
“ A MERRY-GO-ROUND.” 
“[THE WHIRLWIND is rather severely reproved by its critics 
for its ‘acrimonious abuse’ of various individuals.]” 
“Tt scarce can fail to gain success 
‘‘ Despite its wild vituperation, 
“ For evry whirlwind must possess 
A powerful sort of circulation.” 
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Man of the World, and July, 1890. 
“‘ A decidedly original and audacious pennyworth.” 
“They have all the daring and enthusiasm of youth.” j 
“THE WHIRLWIND is very amusing, .... but a penny is 
too little to charge for indiscretions.” 
Lady's Pictorial, 5th July, 1890. 

“ The oddest little journal I ever saw.” ; 
“The young men appear to be far from lacking in ideas.” 

: Weekly Dispatch, 30th June, 1890. 
“A ghastly caricature of Mr. Bradlaugh, M.P.” 


Northampton Daily Reporter, 25th June, 1890. 
“Mr. Sickert has secured the characteristics of a remarkable 


profile.” 
England, 28th June, 1890. 


“The best thing in THE WHIRLWIND is an artistic pen- 
sketch of Mr. Bradlaugh, M.P., by Mr. W. Sickert.” 
Ariel, 5th July, 1890. 
“Tt is very amusing, cela va sans dire.” 


The Hawk, 1st July, 1890. 

“Two slack-baked boys... .. probably still raw from 
birching.” 

“Vulgarly stupid.” 

Art Weekly, 28th June, 1890. 

“All the drawings in THE WHIRLWIND are, every one of 
them, capable and amusing ; the design for the headpiece, the 
whirlwind itself, is ingenious, scholarly, and charming.” 

“We believe that they have chosen their critic well.” 


Dramatic Review, 28th June, 1890. 


“A monument of youthful audacity.” 
“To give anything like a comprehensive description of this 
extraordinary publication, is impossible.” 


The South African Empire, 27th June, 1890. 


“Tt didn’t whirl me a bit, and if it gyrates at all it does so | 


after the eccentric fashion of a waltzing ostrich.” 
“Would make a mummy get up and laugh.” 


The Journalist, 14th June, 1890. 


“The prospectus has already attracted much attention.” 
‘Journalists as a body will watch the career of THE 
WHIRLWIND with interest.” 


Newsagent, June, 1890. 
“Somewhat whimsical.” 
—+4— 


THE PROVINCIAL PRESS, 


Freeman's Journal (Dublin), 26th June, 1890. 
“Contains portraits of the Proprietor-Editors, who look as 
conceited as they are.” 


Blackburn Express, 27th June, 1890. 

“ An audacious literary venture.” 

“The articles are all signed by their writers, and are not 
waating either in point or force, however they may be lacking 
in propriety.” 

“Trenchant and cutting paragraphs.” 


Nottingham Daily Express, 28th June, 1890. 


“TI like bare unblushing cheek—sometimes ; and I am very 
much interested in the first number of THE WHIRLWIND, .. . 
for a more impudent little publication it would be difficult to 
tum out. It is frank, open egotism, though, and distinctly 
entertaining.” 


THE WHIRLWIND. 
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*“* The short articles and chatty notes, all signed, are pleasing 
reading, and I should say that the little stranger will have a 
lively roystering existence.” 


Bristol Mercury, 30th June, 1890. 


“‘The ‘ Proprietor-Editors,’ as they call themselves, evidently 
possess quite enough confidence and self-consciousness to carry 
through their project.” 


The Liverpool Citizen, 2nd July, 1890. 


““A ridiculous journalistic bantling, which is not likely 
to create any sensation.” 


Glasgow Evening Times, 28th June, 1890. 


‘THE WHIRLWIND is really worth its penny.” 

‘* Contains much that is smart and much that is amusing.” 

““Only when Mr. Stead or Mr. Oscar Wilde comes in his 
way does Boreas really rise to the full height of his duties. 
But surely the flatulent deity might find other work than 
blowing off the wings of flies.” 


Northampton Mercury, 27th June, 1890. 


“Will sweep a way for itself through the clouds of rival 
claimants for popular favour. It is the organ of the Hon. 
Stuart Erskine and Mr. Herbert Vivian, and its policy is a 
sturdy individualism. The stamp of their unique individuality 
is on every page. ‘The first number is original, racy, amusing. 
It is something distinctly new, and as the public are ever 
rushing after some new thing, they will rush after Tur 
WHIRLWIND and be swept along with it.” 


Several papers seem to have been comparing notes, for the 
same paragraph is to be found in the Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 
Birmingham Daily Gazette, Liverpool Evening Express, of 
26th June, 1890; the (Vewceastle Journal and Liverpool Courier 
of 27th June, 1890; and the Sheffield Week of 28th June, 1890. 
Here are extracts from this popular paragraph. 

“THE WHIRLWIND is dreadfully rude.” 

“A column about people in the Park is lively because 
impertinent.” 

“The illustrations are in the scrawl style of art.” 

“Two charming young Johnnies.” 

The Liverpool Daily Post, Scottish Leader, Sheffield Indea 
pendent, and South Wales Daily News seem to club together 
in the same way. They are good enough to say in their issues 
of 27th June, 1890 :— 

“The paper is certainly fresh and original, and well worth 
the modest copper charged for it.” 


Leeds Mercury, 28th June, 1890, and Bristol Times and Mirror 
28th June, 1890, 
“Very whirlwindy language indeed.” 
Western Daily Mercury (Plymouth), Leicester Post, Eastern 
Daily Press (Norwich), and Hull Daily News, 27th June, 1890. 
“Mr. Whistler certainly inspired it.” 
“On the whole, THe WH1RLWIND is very amusing reading,’ 
“Mr. Vivian and Mr. Erskine are certainly not dull.” 


Leochdale Observer, 2nd July, 1890. 

“Mr. Herbert Vivian is evidently a young man of consider- 
able ability.” 

“The full-page cartoon of Mr. T. B. Potter, M.P., gives a 
very true impression of the hon. member in his quiet, 
meditative moods.” 

Manchester Umpire, 29th June, 1890. 

“Flas plenty of cheek.” 


“Written by these gentlemen for themselves, sublimely 
indifferent to the tastes and fancies of anybody else.” 
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Nir SL DINE eS eal 


OF THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB, 
(3rd Class Medal Paris Universal Exhibition, 1880,) 
Has the honour to announce that he has 


made arrangeinents to open, at Michaelmas, 
a large 


STUDIO FOR LADIES, 


FOR THE 


TEACHING OF OIL PAINTING, 


in the neighbourhood of South Kensington. 


For particulars apply to Mr. SIDNEY STARR, 
86, South Parade, Chelsea, 8.W. 


As there are at present only a few Vacancies, 
intending Students should apply without delay. 


Ee. GRATYD, 
p10) 1G, 1st AIM Ie ©) IN 1D). 


570, 


Artistic Frames at Lowest Prices. 


- SPECIALTY IN “WHISTLER” PATTERN FRAMES. 


LARGE PHOTOGRAP H 


. MR. SICKERT'S. ‘OIL PAINTING 


IVE E.. BRADILAUGET, 
Published at 10/6, by 
Mr. F. HOLLYER, 9, Pembroke Square, Kensington. 


PROSEEDS OF SALE TO GO TO BRADLAUGH INDEMNITY FUND. 


WELL-FURNISHED HOUSE AND LARGE STUDIO, 


(With uninterrupted North light, and ventilating 
Stove, and Bower light,) 


T@ ed EUR Nise ED: 


Sanitary arrangements carried out under the direction of Dr. Corfield. 


BROADHURST GARDENS, Close to Finchley Rd. Station. 
RENT 2 GUINEAS A WEEK. 


For cards to view, apply by letter only, A. B., office of this paper. 


MR. WALTER SICKERT’S 


12, PEMBROKE GARDENS, KENSINGTON. 


Open TO-DAY, and on EVERV 
SATURDAY, from ro to 6. 


PAINTINGS AND PASTELS 


BY 


Mr. MAITLAND, 
Mr. ROUSSEL, 
Mr. BERNHARD SICKERT, 
Mr. SICKERT, 
Mr. STARR, 


Mr. STEER, 
and 
Mr. GEORGE THOMSON. 


Etchings and Dry-points by Mr. SICKERT. 
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An Independent Art Newspaper. 
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Interesting Articles, Useful Information, Sound Criticism, 
Latest News, Short Stories. 
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Chi sputa contra il vento si sputa contra il viso. 


NOTICES, &c. 


THE PROPRIETOR-EDITORS, AND ALL WRITERS 
IN “THE WHIRLWIND, ARE ONLY RESPONSIBLE 
FOR OPINIONS APPEARING ABOVE THEIR OWN 
SIGNATURES. 


The Proprietor-Editors decline all responsibility for the 
return of MSS. sent in to them. When a stamped addressed 
envelope is enclosed they will, however, endeavour to return 
rejected contributions. 

They will gladly give their best consideration to all literary 
matter submitted to them, and accepted contributions will be 
paid for. 

All friends interested in any of the causes that we advocate 
are requested to mention to the Proprietor-Editors the names 
of any other persons likely to be interested. 

Single copies can be obtained from the office, price 14d. post 
free. The annual subscription is 6s. 6d. by post to any country 
within the postal union. Anyone preferring to compound with 
a lump sum of £5, will receive the paper free for life, from the 
commencement. 

Anyone experiencing a difficulty in procuring copies of THE 
WHIRLWIND, in however remote a district, is earnestly 
requested to communicate with the Manager at the Publishing 
Offices. 

All orders, contributions and complaints should be directed 
to the Editors at the offices of THE WHIRLWIND, 9, Down 
Street, Piccadilly, London, W., where copies of the paper are 
also on sale. 

The trade can be supplied through Messrs. Trapps, Holmes 
and Co., 10, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


INSTANCES OF STATE TYRANNY. 


I, 


State CENSORSHIP oF ‘Toys. — A confectioner was 
brought up at the North London Police Court on July 8th, 
and charged with “using a mechanical apparatus as a device 
for telling fortunes.” This “device” turned out to be merely 
a toy, which we have all seen at railway stations and other 
places of public resort. It consists of a disc, on which are 
inscribed a number of oracular sentences, and the figure of a 
gipsy, which the insertion of a penny sets spinning among the 
sentences. The unfortunate confectioner was weak enough to 
let a policeman play with this toy, with the result that proceed- 
ings were instituted against him. The silly magistrate, who 
tried the case, delivered himself of sententious drivel about 
“foolish people spending their money in this way,” and the 
““sood advice” given by one sentence in the toy to “drop 
drinking spirits.” After this, the confectioner was bound over to 
come up for judgment if called upon, and the magistratesuggested 


that the Treasury should take up the prosecution of all similar 
toys. All this requires the most emphatic protest at the hands 
of Individualists, a protest against the law which makes such 
proceedings possible, and a protest against the magistrate who 
vexatiously expands the law. Who on earth wants to hear this 
person’s platitudes about spending and drinking, solemnly 
enunciated ex cathedri? Why in heaven’s name should a 
common-place, dull dourgeois of this kind be set up as the 
arbiter of our amusements and the critic of our expenditure ? 
It may seem a trifling matter to the thoughtless, but it is 
trifles of this sort that go to make up such intolerable tyranny - 
as drives men to deeds of violence. As Lord Randolph 
Churchill once remarked, “‘ Revolutions commence with trifles, 
but do not result in trifles.” 


Mk. STANLEY'S REAR GUARD. 


TO THE EDITORS OF ‘‘ THE WHIRLWIND.” 


HERBERT VIVIAN. 


Sirs, 

I have read with much pleasure and approval the brilliant 
letter which you addressed to Mr. H. M. Stanley, who is the 
biggest humbug of the day. A more fustian hero than this 
advertising commercial traveller never palmed himself off on a 
nation of shopkeepers ; and it is vastly to your credit that you 
have spoken the first word of common sense and manliness 
about him. What indeed can be more unmanly than the 
adulation Stanley is receiving for not having shown the white 
feather on an expedition which he could not have turned tail 
on without disgrace? The dangers and difficulties in wild 
countries are absurdly exaggerated, and a man who has started 
on a journey in them is obliged to go on, just as a passenger is 
on board a mail steamer, and the further he gets as a rule the 
easier he finds it. The African forest doubtless seems a terrible 
thing in Northumberland Street, where the chief danger of life 
is crossing the Strand; but in what does it differ from the 
primeeval forests of other continents—say of the Amazons; and ~ 
where has been Stanley’s special danger in it or difficulty? To 
go alone requires nerve, but half a dozen Englishmen well 
armed ought to be able to work their way anywhere in the 
uncivilised world with only sobriety and a little prudence to 
see them through it. 

Before long the public are likely to hear a good deal of 
somewhat less adulatory criticism of “the gallant explorer,” 
with reference to the rear-guard of his buccaneering expedition. 
For nearly fifteen months he deserted his rear-guard, taking 
with him all the picked Zanzibarees and Soudanese, the larger ~ 
portion of stores, Maxim guns and medicine, and leaving his 
unfortunate comrades to pursue their journey ill-armed and ill- 
provisioned at the peril of their lives. It would doubtless have 
been more convenient for Mr. Stanley if the men, whose lives 
he was so ready to sacrifice, had left their bones in “darkest — 
Africa,” but as a special Providence has intervened to enable 
some of them to survive all their dangers and privations, it 
would assuredly have been more prudent on his part to abstain 
from traducing them. ‘The mouths of officers have been shut 
by contracts made with the Committee of the Emin Relief 
Expedition, but, before many months elapse, one officer at 
least of the ill-fated rear-guard means to throw more light on 
the falsity of the charges brought by Mr. Stanley against the 
living and the dead. = 


I have the honour to remain, Sirs, 
Your obedient Servant, 
ASMODEUS. 
—+44— 

The Newspaper, the first two numbers of which have 
reached our office, contains a useful véswmé of the week’s news. 
If only it does not degenerate into a weekly version of the 
Robber's Review, it will assuredly deserve success. 
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THE WHIRLWIND DIPLOMA GALLERY OF 
MODERN PICTURES. 


JUL, 


“ The river is beautiful from Maidenhead to Kew, but not 
from Battersea to Sheerness.” So, we have lately been 
reminded, has written a “well-known ” art-bailiff, put in, from 
no fault of her own, on Dame Nature. Even the weighty 
dicta of Mr. Hamerton sit, it appears, lightly on Mr. 
Roussel. He is a Chelsea fanatic. If he were asked which of 
two things have given him his best moments in life, he might, 
I fancy, hesitate between Whistler’s pictures, and that Chelsea, 
which his master’s brush and needle have made for ever 
classic. 

The painter of the Plumbago works will be furious with 
me. Not only shall I reap the weekly odium that is the 
accustomed due of the well-meaning translator, from the 
painters of the originals he desecrates. (I am making arrange- 
ments with my eccentric and impossible editors for the 
permanent insertion in the advertisement columns of THE 
WHIRLWIND of an open form of apology to the rash depositors 
in our Diploma Gallery.) But, furthermore, because I here- 
with assert that I consider the picture which forms the second 
in our catalogue to be highly dramatic. ‘The factory of brick 
and slate, pointing its tall fingers to the sulphurous break in 
the leaden London sky seems to me not only beautiful, but 
sensational. ‘To me, there is drama in the moment chosen, 
and in the piling up of the dreary mass of masonry high in 
the picture, on its dusky base of mud. ‘The eye, dazzled by 
the lurid gleam on the water finds and loses the lines of the 
massive barges that ride low on the silver bosom of the 
‘Thames. 

I contend that the man who can shew me this in a piece of 
exquisite mural decoration, little more than a square foot in 
area, is a truer poet, and a better painter, than all the 
manufacturers of the decapitation pieces in the Salon, or the 
mild MacDougalled counterparts, with which our native 
Salonniers excite the gape of the suburban and _ provincial 
visitor to the Royal Academy. 


WALTER SICKERT. 


xX 


‘PACKING UP. 


Art this time of the year a good many people, who generally 
profess no sympathy with Socialistic doctrines, incline to the 
belief that property, private property, is a mistake. The story 
of Lucky Claus, read amidst the confusion of packing, acquires 
a new significance. Claus, it will be remembered, started on 
his travels with a horse; but the brute threw his rider, who 
exchanged him, in his wrath, against a cow; the cow refused 
to let a stranger milk her, so Claus parted with her for a pig; 
the pig showed himself of a contrary disposition, as pigs will 
do; therefore, Claus thought to better himself by exchanging 
the quadruped for a hen; but the bird had no notion of laying 
eggs ; therefore, Claus considered there was more profit to be 
gained from a knife-grinder’s stone,—and when he had dropped 
the stone into a convenient pool, Claus continued his journey 
with a merry heart! The critic may complain of Claus that 
he worked out his problem slowly ; yet the ending he arrived 
at was good. And for that matter who can say? there may 
be some occult meaning underlying each step of Claus’ 
progress towards emancipation? ‘The horse, perhaps, stands 


for pride; the cow for domestic joys; the pig . . well, 
never mind what the pig stands for; but the stone certainly 
stands for property, the sort of property people carry about in 
trunks. No wonder when Claus had sunk his in a pool that 
he felt his heart the lighter. 

For it is not poverty, but property, that keeps civilised man 
a prisoner ; and puts the strange and beautiful places of the 
earth beyond his reach. The Indian, or the Arab, who knots his 
provisions into a duster, carries his bank in his turban, and his 
wardrobe and defensive weapons round his waist, travels more 
frequently, and more pleasantly, than the Western millionaire. 
But even the Arab and the Indian only move about after 
this independent fashion in tropical climates. Set the 
eastern traveller’s face northwards, and he drags sacks after him 
where the western carries a bag, and takes four blankets for 
every railway rug. In fact, it is Nature who is primarily to 


_ blame for the existence of luggage ; as, indeed, she generally is 


to blame, in the first instance, for all those worries and anxieties 
that thoughtless philosophers would have us believe are created 
by progress and civilisation. I have no quarrel with Nature for 
my part; and believe she has dealt better with all her children 
than the pessimists allow. But I hold it sheer folly to assert 
that man’s misfortunes are the result of his disobedience to 
Nature ; and of his perverse resolution to fling his kind mother 
over and become civilised and wretched in spite of her. Man 
has not become civilised out of simple “ cussedness,” and if he 
has progressed at the rate he has done, it is because his kind 
mother-——kindest perhaps when seeming most severe—has just 
driven him on by hard strokes from her prickly rod, necessity. 
Who forced man into the building of cities? If Nature had 
fed and housed him comfortably in the woods, and taught her 
bears and tigers vegetarian principles, man would have dwelt 
contented in the forests. Ifshe had dressed him warmly and 
becomingly to start with, in a suit of fur or feathers, he would 
have taken no thought for his raiment, and then might have 
journeyed the world over without cares of luggage. All that 
civilisation has done is by the invention of trunks, to improve 
upon man’s primitive instinct to pack in bundles. This instinct 
still survives in our children, and I suppose every family going 
to the sea-side this summer will have experience of the 
disadvantages of the primitive method of packing, natural to 
man in the uncivilised state, and that consists in tying up in 
handkerchiefs personal treasures, counted as rubbish by the 
world, or in secreting these treasures about one’s person, and 
in baggy nooks of one’s garments. 

But if luggage, some luggage, is a necessary part of the 
burden of human existence, it is not by Nature’s orders that 
men and women become either the slaves or the prisoners of 
their own possessions. The old proverb “a rolling stone 
gathers no moss,” has its double application. It is not 
desirable, in one sense, to gather moss. Man is a creature 
made with feet and not with roots; and therefore it cannot be 
his natural destiny to plant himself down in one place for three 
parts of the year, and to become so over-grown there with 
things that fasten themselves on to him, that even a roll from 
London to the sea proves a costly and troublesome under- 
taking. Whilst the expedient of Lucky Claus remains open, 
no one should be kept standing still by the weight of his 
belongings. The Anglo-Indian’s method of sending round a 
list of his superfluous goods to his friends before he takes his 
flight to the hills, has much to recommend it. Only is there 
not something shocking to the higher reason in the price in 
rupees and annas attached to objects the owner ardently 
desires to be delivered from? When the model Pilgrim lost 
his burden, and faced the City Beautiful (the goal of every 
traveller) one does not learn that he turned round upon the 
angels, who had helped to lighten him of his load, with any 
demand for the money value of all that had been contained 
in his pack. 


FREDERIKA MACDONALD, 
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IW. 
SIR JOHN POPE-HENNESSY, K.C.M.G. 


Str JOHN Pope-HENNEssy is one of the soundest all-round 


politicians in the country. He combines in his programme all 
that is healthiest in Disraelian Toryism with the tenets of true 
Liberalism, now alas almost equally discredited. He is a 


practical and consistent Nationalist, a sturdy Democrat, a 


fervent loyalist, and, by his brilliancy, enthusiasm and energy, 
an Important acquisition to any cause. 

In 1859 he was returned for King’s County asa Conservative 
Home Ruler and his election address attracted considerable 
attention throughout the country. It especially delighted Mr. 


Disraeli and was the foundation of a lasting friendship. Sir | 


John always speaks affectionately of Disraeli and has a lively 


recollection of the unvarying kindness and sympathy which he 
displayed towards him. 


In 1865 he left Parliament and entered upon a long series of 


Colonial Governorships, which enabled him to give very 
practical effect to his Nationalist views. 
pluckily to work to reform the whole system of corrupt 
patronage, conferring posts upon competent natives in 
preference to the mauvais sujets, who are foisted upon new 
countries after failing in the old. On this principle he 


appointed a native, Sir Eugtne Leclézio, to be Chief Justice of | 


Mauritius, and he turned out to be the best Chief Justice they 
ever had. Sir John also accomplished wonders for the cause 
of Home Rule in the Colonies, and the various outcries 
among English officials against his administration are the 
surest evidence of his success. 


Sir John is a loyal Jacobite. He wears a white rose on the 


tenth of June and has on more than one occasion testified | 


publicly to the faith that is in him. So long ago as 1857 he 
published an article in the Gentleman’s Magazine, entitled “A 
plea for the Old Cause,” in which he vigorously defended the 
memory of James the Third, and in 1875 he wrote another 
article to the same effect in the Contemporary Review. 

Sir John Pope-Hennessy has had a brilliant and useful 
career, as statesman, administrator and philanthropist, and it is 
earnestly to be hoped that he may yet be prevailed upon to 
remain in public life. THE WHIRLWIND programme, although 
so enthusiastically welcomed throughout the country, is, alas, 
only too sparely represented in the legislature. It is imperative 
that Sir John should be speedily returned to Parliament with a 
free hand, and our supporters may rest assured that we shall 
leave no stone unturned to bring about this most desirable 
consummation. 


HERBERT VIVIAN. 
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5a LITERATURE 
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TOXAR.* 


Ir is so exceedingly rare now-a-days 
to light upon a book at once of thrilling 
Interest, classic style and_ brilliant 
originality, that I have no hesitation in recommending everybody 
to send for “Toxar” immediately. Until I read it I imagined 
that any story-book dealing with life two thousand years ago 
must necessarily be dull. When so transcendant a genius as 


* Toxar,” a romance, by the Author of “ Thcth,” 


Longmans, Green 
and Co. €5. 


He at once set | 


| generosity. 
him.’ 


Lord Lytton could only furbish up the period into a tedious 
work like “The last days of Pompeii,” other writers might well 
be excused for failing to revivify these dry bones. It was 
therefore with feelings akin to dismay that I discovered, on 
opening the new romance by the gifted author of ‘“‘ Thoth,” 
that it dealt with the period of the ancient Greeks. It was not 
long, however, before my dismay was turned to delight, and I 
found the rising sun was already illumining my window before I 
could tear myself away from the entrancing pages of ‘“ Toxar.” 

I shall not attempt to give a summary of the story, but a few 
passages may be reproduced as examples of the brillancy that 
pervades the book. Antinotis, the real hero, is a great 
orator, and this is how he puts his oratory to a supreme test. 
He takes from the tomb the bones of the founder of the city 
and lays them at the door of the chief ruler, his enemy, with 
this message: ‘‘ The founder of this city sends by the hands of 
Antinotis to his flabby, soft-fleshed successor these bones as a 
sign.” The people of the city held the dead in superstitious 
reverence and when they heard the rumour of this desecration, 
they were ready to tear Antinots in pieces. 


“* Pale fear and anger rushed over the upturned faces of the people as a — 
sudden squall strikes the sea into white foam. In a moment they forgot 
the pleasures which <Antinoiis had given them in festivals and the love 
which they had borne him for his courage and beauty and boundless 
Wild voices arose: ‘Rend the defiler in pieces.’ ‘ Crucify | 
‘Burn him for a sacrifice.’ Not one word was said in his favour 
—not even a word of doubt. Horror had enchained their belief. 

“But when the tumult was at its height, suddenly Antinotis appeared on 
UNG SCOMMCs 6 0 0 0 The mob closed in upon him like water, and he stood 
alone at the mercy of the people. .... Then, full of thoughts excited 
by his long reflections in the sol.tude of the early dawn, he recounted the 
mystery and horror of the power of the dead, so that even those who had 
imagined that they were quite beyond the reach of superstition, grew cold 
in spite of the glare of the sun. With wonderful art he brought in the 
words of the poets, which the people had learned by rote ia their child- 
hoed, and he filled with meaning by the power of his utterance what before 
had seemed empty musical sounds. 

“The listeners soon began to feel not only that the speaker could not, 
even had he wished, have done this thing, but that no man of their race 
could even have imagined it in his heart..... And at this point he 
reached the climax of his audacity, as with quick utterance and thundering 
voice, he declared that the tablet must have been written and the toml 
defiled by some enemy, who had tried to wreak upon him a fearful 
vengeance. Then, without a pause and taking advantage of the excite- 
ment, he asked the people, as if they knew already, who this man could be. 

“The silence was profound, and the faces of the crowd were stretched 
towards the orator as they waited for him again to act as their spokesman. 

“With a rapid glance he saw that his triumph was complete. Then 
suddenly he turned with uplifted arm and threatening mien to the chief 
ruler, his enemy, and cried aloud to the people : ‘ This—this is the man— 
none other could have done this thing ; if ye doubt my words, look on his 
craven guilty face.’ And as was natural, the chief ruler, astonished and 
horror-stricken at the sudden accusation, and seeing at once his peril, 
looked the image of discovered crime and cowardly guilt. A voice in the 
crowd shouted, ‘ Slay him!’ It was the signal for a roar of vengeance. 
A sudden ungovernable rush—a sharp cry of fear—a shriek for pity—a 
breathless protest—and all was over. The man was torn and trampled to 
death at the feet of his enemy. 

‘¢Such was the greatest triumph of the oratory of Antinoiis and the 
fitting climax to his life ofreckless daring.” 


The book abounds in graphic passages like these, and the 
interest of the story is well sustained in every page. I anticipate, 
more especially after this appreciative review in the most widely-_ 
read journal of the age, that ‘“Toxar” will prove the most 
brilliant literary success of the season. 


XK 


Beauty's Queens (181, Fleet Street, 1s. monthly), is a new 
periodical, admirably got up and containing elaborate portraits 
of beauties of the day. An article by Mr. A. Teixeira de 
Mattos on “London Stage Queens” is gracefully written and 
there is a ‘dramatic letter” from the same racy pen. Mr. 
R. E. Francillon, of the Order of the White Rose, contributes 
a thoughtful article on “The Stuart type,” which may be 
recommended to those among our readers who have Jacobite 
sympathies. ; 


HERBERT VIVIAN. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


THoucH I Say 1r THAT SHOULDN’?.—Since the letters of 
Junius there has been no such gigantic literary success as the 
first “‘ Letter to Absurd People,” published in No. 1. The 
principal papers on the continent have translated it, the 
provincial press has reproduced it, and showers of congratulatory 
letters have been poured in upon me from all hands. ‘The 
secret of my success consists, I imagine, in this, that I happened 
to be the first to express publicly in words what everybody had 
long been thinking but dared not say. 


CR 


_ A RivaL WHIRLWIND.—One of the useful and erratic 
agencies, which I employ to supply me with press allusions to 
THE WHIRLWIND, recently sent me the following extract from 
the Glasgow Evening Citizen of June 30th, 1890 :— 

A WHIRLWIND.—A correspondent of the Wanchester Guardian 
writes that on Saturday a whirlwind swept over Workington, 
flinging the dust into the air in huge clouds, and making the atmos- 
phere so dense that fora short time people were unable to see 
more than about five yards in front of them. Many people were 
lifted off their feet, and quite a panic prevailed, those who happened 
to be in the streets rushing to houses and shops. The whole of 
the stalls of the market were thrown down, and in some instances 


broken—butchers’ meat, vegetables, potatoes, eggs, butter, hard-. 


ware, and other things being whirled about and destroyed. Rain 
fell heavily, and the wind subsided as suddenly as it had arisen. 
The storm was confined to a small part of the town. 


At first I imagined this was only a graphic description of the 
reception accorded to the paper by the good folk of Workington, 
but when I reached the end of the paragraph, and learned that 
this whirlwind was confined to a small part of the town, and 
subsided as suddenly as it had arisen, it dawned on me that it 
could only be a very different and less prosperous namesake. 

NA 

LURKING PRIVILY AT STREET CORNERS.—The endless array 

of money boxes in all the streets last Saturday was perhaps 

tiresome to many passers-by. But to Individualists it was 

welcome as an instructive object-lesson of the working of 

| Voluntary Taxation. If hospitals can live and thrive without 
-State-help, why should not all the other institutions, which are 
no more necessary to the public weal, cease to prey upon the 


taxpayer ? 


WHEN THIEVES FALL OUT.—AIl this uneasiness in official 
circles is on the whole not otherwise than gratifying to the 
Individualist party. It is when the State is in perfect accord 
with all her hirelings, soldiery, postmen, police, and so forth, 
that the liberty of the individual is most endangered. When 
she is at loggerheads with them, bureaucracy need not be 
dreaded, as the official deems himself one of the people 
rather than one of a governing class. Let me, however, 
clear up a misapprehension: Individualism is not antago- 
nistic to Law and Order ; that is the province of Socialism. 
Individualism means liberty for all, but only so far as it 
does not interfere with the liberty of others. Now the 
processions of mobs, Socialist riots, and other tumultuous 
demonstrations in public thoroughfares do invade the liberty 
of those who wish to use them and have a perfect right to do 
so unmolested. Without law and order—of course I do not 
use the phrase in the Irish sense—Individualism is an 
impossibility, and therefore we must have police. ‘The thing 
to be impressed upon men’s minds is that the police must, on 
no pretence whatever, interfere with the liberty of an individual, 
so long as his liberty does not encroach upon the perfect 


liberty of others. 


His BISHOPRICK LET ANOTHER TAKE.—TI cannot allow the 
outrageous attack, made by Bishop O’Dwyer of Limerick upon 
Mr. Dillon, to pass without an emphatic protest. Who is this 
impudent priest that he dares to insult and traduce one of the 
noblest and most pure minded patriots that the world has ever 
seen? Hitherto the honour and disinterested generosity of 
Mr. Dillon have never been aspersed even by the foulest- 
mouthed Orangeman or the most unscrupulous Whig, and it 
has remained for a Bishop of the Christian religion to make an 
untruthful, uncharitable and indecent attack upon him, which 
will cause a thrill of horror to be felt from one end of Ireland 
to the other. I shall watch with curiosity for an expression of 
opinion, upon the Bishop’s ill-advised letter, in the Roman 
Catholic diocese of Limerick. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


I 
A prize of TWO GUINEAS is offered for a really apt quota- 
tion, referring to THE WHIRLWIND. The whole field of literature 
may be ransacked. Quotations to be sent in not later than 


July 31st. 
xh 


Il. 


A prize of TWO GUINEAS is offered for the best lively 
and eccentric story, to fill one page of THE WHIRLWIND. All 
stories sent in will become the property of the Editors, but no 
prize will be awarded if none of the stories reach the standard 
of publication. The stories must not have appeared in print 
before and should be sent in as early as possible. 
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GUSTS. 


THE Ober AMMERGAU PLay.—We are getting rather tired 
of Passion Plays, and the people who go and see them and 
persist in pestering the public, through the vulgar prints, 
with their crude opinions as to the merits of these performances. 
To our mind they recall the days when the principal events in 
biblical history were explained to the public by means of 
miracle-plays. To an ignorant and illiterate people plays of a 
religious character possessed the qualities necessary to instruct 
and entertain primitive society ; but these Passion Plays appeal 
only to sensation-mongers and the Zolas in religion, and ought, 
for this reason independent of anything else, to be rigorously 
boycotted by all educated people. No respectable English 
person, we imagine, would willingly witness a bull fight ; yet 
even drowsy curates and sleek bishops can derive amusement 
and a full measure of sanctified satisfaction out of the simulated 
agonies of a mock Christ strapped to a cardboard tree. 


XR 


Women’s Po.itics.—We gladly give prominence to the 
{following communication from a well-known advocate of female 
suffrage: — “By all principles of logic and consistency, 
Individualists should allow the claim of every human being— 
male or female—to do and be his or her best fully and freely. 
That is the kernel and heart of the woman’s movement. ‘They 
want not to have it determined beforehand, either by the 
traditions of their own sex or the prejudices of the other 
sex. What the vocation they are fitted to fill actually is but to 
consult their own gifts and tastes, and to try themselves and be 
tried by others according to results. That is distinctly in 
accordance with all the principles of Individualism, Free Trade, 
la carri¢re ouverte aux talents, etc. The political disabilities of 
women are flagrantly unjust under the present conditions, when 
perfectly illiterate men are given political rights. The onlyexcuse 
is the biblical rib doctrine and the unintelligent assumption 
that half the human race exists for the sake of the other half, 
The practical objection that ‘all women are State socialists’ is just 
(pardon me) rubbish! Women are of all the opinions and all 
the shades of opinion that divide the race. They are Tories 
and Radicals, orthodox and freethinkers, aristocrats and 
democrats, but there is just one thing that women are not at 
present—Party politicians. ‘They are free from the traditions 
and formulas and cramping dogmatism of political superstitions, 
and therefore their effort really is ‘to see the thing as in itself 
it really is’; and they would, and already do, bring some 
human originality and animation into politics, and the remem- 
brance of the fact that the State exists for the sake of individuals, 
and that individuals do not exist to form a State.” 


ANNoyING.—A lady writes to the papers to say that she has 
lost the MS. of a novel she was engaged upon. We are hourly 
expecting the following :—“ Will you do me the favour to 
mention in your paper that, on June 27th, I left in an omnibus 
which I took from the British Museum to the Gin and Water, 
Peckham Rye, the MS. of the first of the 12 volumes of Epic 
poems which I am writing, and which had my name, Belinda 
Barrett-Thistlethwaite, written on the title-page, but no address. 
I fear that it is in the hands of some pirate publisher. I may 
add, however, that the public will yet be able to read this 
great work, for I have made arrangements as to its publication — 
with that well-known firm, Messrs. Cork, Screw, Curls & Co., 
who will be authorised to issue it at the uniform price of 


10 guineas per 12 vols.” 


Str Epwin CHADwIck, the Saturday preceding his death, 
was at his club, the Athenzeum, apparently in the best of 
health. Whilst at the club he was weighed and was 
much surprised, and not a little pleased, to find that his weight 
had decreased by some few pounds. It is presumed that Sir 
Edwin, on leaving the Athenzeum to return home, contracted a 
severe chill which went to his lungs and carried him off after 
only a few days’ illness. Three or four weeks previous to his 
death, Sir Edwin told us that the doctors had given him three 
years more of intellectual activity ; and had he stayed at home 
that fatal Saturday he would, in all probability, be still 
amongst us. Reguwiescat in pace. 


‘Coe FrencH Prays art Her Mayjesty’s THEATRE.— 
What can be said of Madame Bernhardt’s performance of 
“la Tosca?” Art such as hers leaves a critic speechless, and 
makes of praise a form of sacrilege. It is a national 
humiliation to think that any English troupe should have been 
found with the fatuity to endeavour to present on the stage 
what purported to be a copy of such a unique work of genius. 


ae 


Tur TrocabEero had an exceedingly good bill last week. 
“Jolly John Nash,” just returned from the Antipodes, gave his 
laughing song as cheerily as ever. Miss Flo. Bilton looked 
rather disconsolate without her sister, but her singing and 
dancing were as charming as they always are. ‘The feature of 
the evening was, however, Miss Belle Black, whose grace and 
genius are unrivalled on the Music Hall stage. Her song, 
“He was not a bit like a boy,” is very cleverly rendered and 
the tune is sufficiently catchy to take the town by storm. 
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LONDON NEWSPAPERS AND CAMBRIDGE 
CRITICS. 


Amonc the many newspapers which have been sent us 
containing reviews or criticisms of THE WHIRLWIND, we have 
received one that is printed in Cambridge, and which circulates 
inand about that town. We should not have thought it necessary 
to communicate this fact to the public, had not the 
prominence which was given to a senseless and ignorant attack 
upon our article entitled ‘““A New Crusade” in it seemed to 
justify that step. 

From the general tone and temper of this newspaper, we are 
not unwilling to suppose that it is written by Cambridge young 
gentlemen for Cambridge young gentlemen; and from the 
impertinent and offensive character of its criticisms, we are 
not unwilling to believe that it represents them admirably. 
We are not anxious to thrust our rather petty quarrel with an 
unknown periodical upon the public; we are not eager to assume 
the tutorship of illmannered undergraduates or desirous to 
inflict in public the chastisement that might very well be 
applied in private; but it is necessary, in the present instance, 
to depart from our usual policy, and to correct, and if possible 
instruct, the dullards who write of us and to us, as if we were 
Cambridge undergraduates, or, what is worse, readers of 
Cambridgeshire newspapers. 

This particular organ, a copy of which lies before us as we 
write, had the impudence, the impertinence, and the 
presumption to impute to us, in one of its recent issues, 
falsehood, ignorance, and wilful perversion of established 
facts. Not content with this lamentable display of 
hopeless ignorance, this copy book for muddle-heads_pro- 
ceeded to ascribe to us culpable negligence and intentional 
equivocation ; and pointed to our article on the Institute of 
Journalists as positive proof of their mendacious assertions. 
“The article by Mr. Erskine on the Institute of Journalists 
(brayed these long-eared scribes) is ignorant, because he 
mistakes the Institute of Journalists for a provident society?” 
O excellent! O glorious asseveration. What depths of 
knowledge ; what genius; what solemn lucubrations; what 
assiduous toil; what boundless erudition dost thou reveal! 
The Institute of Journalists, we are to understand, is not 
a provident society, because an obscure Cambridgeshire 
newspaper is convinced that it cannot be one, and because 
Mr. Erskine holds an opposite opinion. Then what is the 
Institute of Journalists? Is it a society for mutual admiration 
and instruction? Is it a platonic symbol of freemasonry in 
journalism? Is it a limited liability company of literary 
ascetics? What are its aims and objects? To promote 


Christianity among journalists? ‘To propagate altruism 
among needy pressmen? To accustom the public to 
habits of temperance and selfdenial in the so-called 
fabricators of public opinion. To inure princes and 


potentates against the perils incidental to contact with their 
rulers? To demonstrate the existence of the journalist, 
and to remind the public of his claims upon their purses, their 
good nature, and their forbearance? If these are the reasons 
why the Institute of Journalists was established, we would 
advise our Cambridge critics to become members of that 
body with as much expedition as they can press into their 


service. 
STUART ERSKINE. 


“ BONHEUR  d’aujourd’hui ! Bonheur d’aujourd’hui ! 
Gardons-le quand nous le tenons; enfermons-le dans notre 
coeur comme l’amour de la bien-aimée et ne la livrons pas aux 
caprices et aux incertitudes de ce ravisseur avide et changeant 
qui s’appelle : Demain !” 


H. Francr,—“ L’Amour au pays bleu.” 


LETTERS TO ABSURD PEOPLE. 


OwinG to the great pressure on our space the third letter in 
this series, addressed to the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., 
by Mr. Herbert Vivian, is held over until next week. 


XS 


KAFFEEKLATSCH. 


Mrs. OppENHEIM’sS BALL, at her pretty house in Bruton 
Street, attracted a large and brilliant assembly of guests. 
Although a great many people were away at Henley, the 
dancing-room at no time looked empty, nor did the absence of 
many well-known people about town mar in any way the signal 
success which attended the entertainment. 


XX 


THe HonourasLE Mrs. ALBERT Brassey gave a charming 
dance last week at her house in Berkeley Square. The rooms 
were most tastefully decorated with masses of tiger lilies, 
orchids, and La France roses of exceptional beauty, while in 
several of the cool retreats—veritable Cupid’s bowers—we 
noticed huge blocks of ice, round which were arranged 
ferns, palms, and rich verdant moss. The company was 
most select, and among the many smart people present the 
Marchioness of Bristol, the Countess of Coventry, the Countess 
of Macclesfield, and Lady Everard Churchill were not the least 
pleasantly conspicuous. Lady Mabel Bruce and Lord Ardilaun 
discussed the weather, the Police Strike, and the Guards; Earl 
Cairns and Lady Tichborne were as one mind when Mr.Stanley’s 
book came up for dissection ; Lord Craven and Lady Lowden 
had a little argument about Hurlingham, the former abusing it, 
the latter defending it with more than womanly adroitness and 
perseverance. Altogether a most pleasant and _ instructive 


evening. 


THe DucHEss oF PoRTLAND’S RECEPTION in Grosvenor 
Square was somewhat sparely attended owing, it is believed, 
to rival attractions offered by other houses. Nobody stayed 
very long. The music was excellent and the display of 
diamonds phenomenal. 


V/ 


THE FReNcH Empassy, Albert Gate, was visited by great 
crowds of smart people on the night of Tuesday last. A young 
lady recited, and there was a good programme of music: but 
there was rather too much of both. 


XX 


Lapy CHaApwick will dispose of Sheen Cottage and will 
probably take a house in town. Lady Chadwick is, we believe, 
most anxious to re-establish her salons. Now-a-days every- 
thing is given up to dancing ; and the few ladies who possess 
sufficient tact and sufficient erudition to conduct a salon, are 
either too poor or too exclusive to care about entertaining 
society in this charming manner. 


Mrs. Gray entertained last week a few friends at her 
son’s studio in Clareville Grove. Among those present were 
Lady Mary Scott, Sir John and Lady Mowbray, Lady 
William Lennox, Lady Miller, Sir Charles and Lady D’Oyly, 
Lady Carew, Miss Lethbridge, Lady Adelaide Taylor, Sir John 
Astley, Viscountess Canterbury and others. Mr. John Gray’s 


portraits are really excellent and the prices of them most 
moderate. 
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A PARLIAMENT OF NUMSKULLS. 


WE are grievously disappointed with members of the House 
of Commons. We imagined that, though they might be dull, 
they were at least respectable ; that though they might not be 
above all suspicion of venality, they were at least unobtrusively 
corrupt ; that though they might be useless as legislators, they 
were at least the aiders and abettors of good laws ; that though 
they might be jealous of established institutions, they were at 
least ostensibly favourable to reform. It seems we are mistaken 
—egregiously, hopelessly mistaken. : 

Patriotism has soured into incivism; honesty has been 
superseded by improbity ; and eloquence has been dislodged 
by garrulity. Pessimism frames the laws, optimism passes 
them, while both combine to break them. Individualism is 
suppressed as if it were dangerous to the State, contrary to the 
spirit of the Constitution, and subversive of the rights and 
iberties of Englishmen. Individual action—the one ewe-lamb 
of the honest legislator—has been sacrificed to the lust of an 
unscrupulous majority. Cloyed with measures that it is 
powerless to dispose of, the House of Commons presents a 
striking resemblance to some greedy pike, which has seized 
upon a fish larger than itself, and must inevitably perish through 
suffocation. Obstruction, determined and relentless, destroys, 
ike some corrosive fluid, every Government suggestion, and 
makes rotten all attempts at legislation. 


“ High passions, anger, hate, 
Mistrust, suspicion, discord ” 


reign tumultuously, where harmony, decorum, confidence, and 
tranquility ought to prevail. 

Such, indeed, is the present aspect of public affairs in the 
House of Commons. Such is the pass to which things have 
been brought, partly owing to the culpable mismanagement of 
public affairs by the present Conservative Administration, partly 
owing to the miserable tactics of a discredited Opposition, and 
partly owing to the selfseeking devices of a small body of 
Temperance fanatics. We have no sympathy for the Govern- 
ment; we have no sympathy for the Opposition. Both, in our 
opinion, are unworthy of the confidence of the country. Both 
deserve, if they do not court, defeat. Both, in our opinion, are 
utterly incompetent to manage the affairs of the State, utterly 
unable to fulfil the functions of government, and totally unfit 
to represent the intelligence, the honesty, the courage, and, we 
will add, the honour of the English public. Mr. Smith has 
bungled and fumbled in a manner, and to an extent, that have 
at last alienated the support, nay almost the respect, of his 
adherents in and out of the House of Commons.. A useful 
piece of legislation is no sooner introduced into Parliament 
than a peremptory mandate, commanding its immediate 
withdrawal, is issued from the Treasury Bench. An honest 
attempt to settle existing difficulties in the land question is no 
sooner introduced into Parliament, than a cry of ‘disaffection 
in the Tory ranks” is immediately raised, and the measure is at 
once withdrawn in deference to the biased opinions of Tory 
squires and Primrose dames. A bill is no sooner promulgated, 
than it is immediately met by a score of amendments, each 
more preposterous, more tiresome, more frivolous, and more 


vexatious than the last. Mr. Goschen, whose “surplus budget” | 


occasioned such an explosion of Tory eulogy, now sits moodily 
upon the Treasury Bench, speculating as to the fate of the 
Government, and wondering whether he too will have to give an 
account of his stewardship to the country, and render up, 
untouched, the single buried talent. 

Mr. Balfour, as sullen as Plato, as petulant as Cervantes, 
as flippant as Bartre, as savage as Hébert, fidgets nervously 
under a sense of the coming storm, and replies, with habitual 
hauteur and insolence, to the searching questions of the Irish 
Party. Mr. Matthews is the cat’s paw of his party—the dung- 
heap upon which any refuse, unsavoury to the Tories, can be 


thrown. ‘The puerile peevishness of Lord George Hamilton, 
the morose taciturnity of the Post-Master General, the grotesque 
impressiveness of the Minister for Agriculture, the sluggish 
apathy of Lord Hartington, the simpering evasiveness of 
Mr. Chamberlain, are no longer disguised under a plausible 
aspect of fraudulent hilarity, but are allowed unlimited freedom 
and boundless license. But it is scarcely necessary to proceed 
with this catalogue of indiscretions, this tale of miserable in- 
competence and nauseous corruption, this melancholy chronicle 
of all that is bad, all that is impure, and all that is ridiculous, in 
Party Government. It is not necessary to prosecute further this 
search for governmental incapacity, and legislative sterility, 
to investigate anew the loathsome particulars of a humiliating 
case, to uncover the nakedness of some, to reveal the spurious 
prosperity of others, and to expose them to the jeers, the 
laughter, and the hatred of mankind. 

As Mr. Gladstone has thought fit to sanction the imbecile 
antics of his Parliamentary adherents ; as he has condoned if 
not actually approved of, the ignominious tactics of the 
Opposition ; as he has embittered the quarrel between the two 
sections of the Liperal Party ; as he is prepared to engage once 
more in the unseemly scramble for power ; so is he unworthy 
of the confidence of the Electorate, and undeserving of the 
respect and admiration of the British nation. 


STUART ERSKINE. 


EPIGRAM. 


By Lorp CHANCELLOR ERSKINE. 


Written on the envelope of Bonaparte’s spurs as given to me 
by the Duke of Wellington at Paris to convey to the Prince 
Regent. The Prince on receiving it, said it should be kept in 
the armoury exactly as I had delivered it. 

I wrote it in Carlton House whilst the Prince was getting up. 

These Napoleon left behind 
Flying swiftly as the wind 
Useless to him if buckled on 
Needing no spur but Wellington. 


ox 


CALENDAR. 
July 16. Annual dinner of the Liberty and Property Defence 

League. 

» 17. Franco-German War began, 1870. 

» 24. King Victor (of Sardinia), who, but for the exclusion 
of Roman Catholics, would have reigned as King 
of England from 1819 to 1824, born 1759. 

» 25. Charles, Prince of Wales and Regent, landed at 


Moidart, 1745. 


2 


“Wr, said Charles Doricourt, ‘you area lucky fellow 
Mirabel. I have had horses, houses, carriages, opera-boxes and 
cooks, and I have had a great estate ; but pocket-money I never 
could get. Pocket-money was the thing which always cost me 
the most to buy of all.’” 

B. DisraAELI,—“ Henrietta Temple.” 


ne 


“As it is pleasant to see the sea from the land, so it is pleasant 
for him who has escaped from troubles to think of them.” 
EPICTETUS. 
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LETTERS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


[ Under this heading, I propose to publish from time to time 
a portion of the important letters which Lord Chancellor Erskine 
had collected in the course of a lengthy and brilliant public 
career. It is not incumbent on me to enter, in introducing 
these interesting mementoes of an age that is, to us at least, 
little more than a tradition, upon a necessarily incomplete and 
possibly tiresome dissertation explanatory of their contents, 
inasmuch as the facts therein narrated are, in the main, already 
familiar to the general public. The first of these letters, written 
by the Duke of Richmond the day after the ever-memorable 
conflict at Waterloo, is possessed of considerable historical 
interest, since it would seem to indicate that the Prussians took 
no part in the action until late in the evening of the 18th of June. | 


BRUXELLES, 
June 19th, 1815. 

I have just left your son’s* bedside, and am glad to say 
he is going on as well as a man can who has received two 
wounds. His voice is perfectly clear and good, and he has 
very little fever ; so that I trust all will do well. He has lost 
the left arm; the other wound is in the right arm, but I 
conceive there is no fear, but that he will soon have the full 
use of it. Mrs. Erskine bears it as she should, and will be of 
much use and comfort to him. In the action of the 16th he 
distinguished himself very much also. 
Wellington’s conduct in the action of yesterdaysten miles 
from here was most masterly. I do not suppose there ever was 
a more severe contest. The French fought uncommonly well, 
but though the attackers at first, it ended in the British driving 
them before them. The loss has been tremendous, but the 
victory very complete. The Gazeffe will give you the account. 
I shall therefore not enter into particulars, but merely say that 
I don’t consider it possible for troops to behave better than 
ours did. Indeed, the Duke of Wellington, who is a better 
judge, speaks in the highest terms of them. General Picton is 
killed, so are Colonels Alexander Gordon Cuming, Dashwood, 
De Lavuz Fuller of the King’s Dragoon Guards, and a great 
many less known. I fear Major Howard of the roth Hussars 
is also killed. The three Highland Regiments have suffered 
very much, so indeed has every regiment that was engaged. 
Bliicher is now in pursuit of the French army, who have left 
about a hundred pieces of cannon behind them. After the 
fatigues of fighting from between 11 and 12 till 9 at night, the 
Duke has only moved the armya short distance to Nivelle 
to-day. ‘To-morrow we will march on and cover Bliicher’s 
right. None of the Prussians were in the action till late in the 
evening. 
which I had plenty, in the action. My nephew Sir G. Berkeley 
was slightly wounded. I must own it appears odd that any 
one who was at all in the action escaped from so heavy a fire, 
and such repeated charges. Iam sorry to say Lord Oxbridge 
lost his leg quite at the close of the business, and Fitzroy 
Somerset an arm. ‘The Prince of Orange wounded slightly. 

Your Lordship’s very obliged 
Faithful servant, 
RicHMOND. 


{Lord Erskine’s admiration for the drama brought him into 
contact with the celebrated Mrs. Siddons. Her letters to him 
deal rather with polished compliments, and elegantly expressed 
professions of friendship and esteem, than with the actualities 
of life. It is thought, however, that a specimen may, without 
indiscretion be selected to illustrate what has been affirmed. 
The lines which accompany the following letter were composed 
by Lord Erskine in a box at Drury Lane Theatre, and were pre- 


sented by him to Mrs. Siddons at the conclusion of the 
performance. | 


My Dear Lorp, 


* Esme Stuart Erskine, wounded in the battle ot Waterloo, died while 
on his way from this country to Ceylon (1817), 


I was fortunate in not losing any near relati | : epee 
rea. clean, Gt _ a line to me at Stephen Rolleston’s, Eaton Street, Pimlico, who 


| will forward it to me. 


The Duke of | 


WESTBOURNE INN, PADDINGTON, 
July ist, 1812. 

Allow me to thank your Lordship for the honour of 
your obliging letter of yesterday, and for your kindness so long, 
so invariably continued to me, and permit me to assure you 
that this last testimony of your approbation, while it is more 
proudly gratifying to my feelings than all the intoxicating 


My Drar Lorp 
5) 


| acclammations which honoured my last appearance in the 


Theatre, it is still a greater delight to my heart and mind, 
inasmuch, as it proves to me the undiminished sensibility of 
soul which so invariably characterized you in early life, and 
which, God be praised! I see the world and time itself have 
not been able to subdue. 


I have the honour to be,.-my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obliged servant, 
SARAH SIDDONS. 


Lines written impromptu with a pencil in the Box at Covent 
Garden Theatre after Mrs. Siddons had delivered her farewell 
address on taking leave of the stage. 


“When first the sun proclaims the day, 
Surrounding clouds obscure his way, 
And as he nears the western sky, 

His radiant glories fade and die ; 
But Siddons, thy immortal flame 
Of genius, still has shone the same. 
Soon as you burst upon our sight, 
Your lustre shed meridian light, 
And glowing to the setting hour, 
Expired with undiminished power.” 
By. 


[There is unfortunately, no need to impress upon the public 
mind the fact of Mr.’Charles James Fox’s prodigality. The 


_ following will perhaps arouse controversy. }. 


DEAR ERSKINE, 
When I once applied to you for a large summ of money 


_ which it was not convenient to you to advance me, I hope you 


will do me the justice to say that I acted in a very fair manner, 
and that you have never experienced the least symptom of my 
having taken your refusal with any degree of anger; circumstances 
of a very pressing nature oblige me now to make an application 
something similar. ‘The summ I want indeed is much smaller 
but the want of it is much more urgent. I must therefore 
request of you, if not inconvenient to you, kindly to add to the 
obligation by immediately placing it in Hammersley’s hands 
to-morrow. If you can do this conveniently pray do, if not send 


I do assure you that I would not make 
the application to you if I were not pressed in an extraordinary 
manner, 7.¢.,as to give me no time to look about me, if I did not 
know that nothing but my death can hinder me repaying you 
in a very short time. 
Yours affectionately, 
Cs Jo FOX. 
St. ANNE’S HILL, 
Tuesday, 17th July. 


I need not say that whenever you like to come here we shall 


_ be glad to see you, 


[The receipt is appended below. } 
Lonpon, 
18th July, 1792. 
Received of the Honourable Thos. Erskine 
Five hundred Pounds 
on account of the Right Honourable C. J. Fox. 
For Ransom, Morland and Hammersley. 


J. Heasropr. 
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THE “COLOGNE GAZETTE” 


“THE WHIRLWIND.” 


AND 


THE WHIRLWIND seems to be arousing almost as intense an 
interest on the continent as it has done in this country. We 
have already printed excerpts from the very flattering notices 
in the Dutch Press, and we are now enabled to present our 
readers with a copy of the appreciative criticism which 
appeared in the most prominent part of the Ko/mische Zeitung 
for 7th July, 1890. It is perhaps unnecessary to point out to 
our readers that the Kolnische Zeitung is the most widely-read 
paper in the whole German Empire, and that it has always 
made a speciality of surpassing its contemporaries by the 
accuracy and smartness of its foreign correspondence. The 
following is the reference to ourselves : 


Grolsbritannien. 

London, d. Juli. — Nachdem Stanley in feiner febten Rede 
gor der Geographifchen Gefellfcyaft es fich nidyt Hat nehmen Laffen, 
Emin Pafdha wiederunr einen Fuftritt zu geben, wird e3 frum 
unbillig fein, wenn man de8 Briefes erwahnt, der in der erften 
Mummer eines fochen Hier erfehienenen Blattes ,, The Whirlwind,” 
an ifn gerichtet wird. ,, Briefe an abgefcymnctte Leute” Heift die 
Neberfchrift. Das Sehreiben Lautet : 


Sch wei, daf Ihre Gitelfeit an dem Gigenfchaftswort Wnftog 
nehmren wird, aber die Whgefchmacktheit Shrer gegenwartigen Stelling 
und Unfprinche ijt Shr eingiger heryorragender Bug, und ein wenig 
Offenbert fan yeshalh nicht fhaden. Icy beginne dtefe Briefreihe 
mit Shnen, denn Sie find bei weitem die abgefchmacttefte Perfon, 
die ich mix im wirelicen eben, in ver Gefchichte und im Roman 
nur denfen fann. Wuf gehetmnigsyollem Wege find Sie pliglicy auf 
den Gipfel der Berithmthett gelangt und Ihre Poffenreifereten auf 
Diefem Oipfel find eingig. Gie ftolziven und fehwadroniren in einer 
Weife, die einen fiegreichen Maijer oder felbft einen beftegten Breis- 
borer unerhirter Lacherltchfeit augjegen witrde; da8 Chrenbirger- 
recht vieler Stadte reqnet auf Ste; Sie ergdhlen uns, daf Ste fich 
in der Weftminfter-Abtet yerheiraten und wabhrfdeinlic) auch dort, 
wenn Sie tovt find, begraben Laffer wollen; Sie fehnauzen unfern 
Premierminifter an, beleidigen die geachtefte religtdfe Morperfehaft in 
unferm Lande und fpteler inher ung den Gerrn, wie e8 walrichetnlich 
nicht von dem fanfteften Swerge in Wfrifa geduldet werden witrde.... 
G8 wird aber nicht lange dauern, bis Ste abgefekt und erfegt ftnd. 
G8 war fiets eine unftchere Stellung, wie Ihnen Ihre Vorginger, 
die Herren Vichborne, Barnum, Boulanger und der Birffelwilhelnr, 
fagen werden... , Gin Zetdhen von Gente haben Sie nicht gezeigt, 
auggenommen in dev Munft, flir ftch und Ihr Buch Meclame yu 
machen. Sie find ein fangwetliger offentlicher Medner und Ihre 
Manteret find ungefchlacht. Ihr Literarifeher Stil ift hoffnungslos 
gerworren, und icy glaube, Ste haben in Ihrem garizen Leben feinen 
eingigen Wig gemacht. Wher was fiir einen glingenden Annoncenz 
jager witrren Gite abgeben! Cobald Sie fein Gaifonsliwe mehr 
find und fich nach Befchaftigunug umfehen, fo fommen Sie nur git 
mir, und td) werde Ihnen ausiehlieplich die Wngeigenabtetlung des 
/ Whirhvind” unterftellen.... Icy mochte mich germ Shren Bee 
wunderern anjehliepen, aber fagen Ste mix guyor, mas Sie gethan, 
um alle die Schmetcheleten gu verdienen. Gie gaben fich viele Minhe, 
einen deuticher Gentleman gegen feinen Willen zu entfeger; aber 
jobald Ste ihn nach der Mibfte gebracht, wo Sie ihn nicht mehr 
einfchiichtern fonnten, cilte er flugs zu dem Werke guritcé, worin Sie 
ibn fidrten u, f. mw. 


G3 ift ein Englander, der dies fehretbt, Herbert Vivian, der 
mit feinem jungen Sreunde Stuart Crsfine das lebhafte und 
excentrifthe Blatt ,, he Whirlwind” herauggibt. Wenn in England 
ein folches Urtetl laut wird, jo tft e8 nicht zu yerwundern, Dap 
Ass andergwy der anglozamericant{de Reclamebeld hingeftellt 
wird, 


SARS 


© VOMLA CIE OWE IGOR IDI IDE AKON 
“DANS LA GAZETTE DE LA HOLELANDE,” 

Iv appears that there are two Dagblads in Holland, each of 
which claims to be “la Gazette de la Hollande,” and each of 
which has devoted over a column to the appearance of THE 
WHIRLWIND. Had we known the honour which the Hague 
Dagbiad had in store for us, we should have condensed our 
excerpts from the Amsterdam Dagélad last week. As it is, we 
are very diffident about inflicting any more Dutch upon our 
readers, but the following portions are too interesting to be 
wasted : 


Buitenland, 


FEnaeland. 
Londen, 30 Juni. (Part. Corr.) 
The Whirlwind. 

The Whirlwind is de naam van het allerjongste Londensch 
weekblad, en de twee genien, die dezen dwarrelwind regeeren, 
heeten Stuart Erskine en Herbert Vivian — pardon, che 
Ffonourable Stuart Erskine en mr. Herbert Vivian. Ik moet 
deze titels voluit geven, want zij staan beide bovenaan het 
nieuwe blad gedrukt: heet het blad niet Zhe Whirlwind: the 
Organ of the Hon. Stwart Erskine and mr. Herbert Vivian. A 
Lively and Excentric Newspaper ? 

Wie zijn nu wel deze twee groote sterren, die zoo eensklaps 
aan het journalistiek firmament te voorschijn komen? Dat zal 
ik u verhalen. Laat mij u eerst echter even het verpletterend 
feit mededeelen, dat hun gezamenlijke leeftijd nauwelijks vijf 
lustra bedraagt. Daarentegen bezitten deze jongens genoeg 
vermetelheid om den oudsten grijsaard te beschamen. 

De heer Vivian begon reeds in de wieg politiek te praten. Als 
schooljongen te slarrow correspondeerde hij op zeer deftige 
wijze met lord Randolph Churchill en andere beroende 
politicos. 

Zijn vacanties bracht hij zooveel mogelijk door op de 
galerijen van het Huis der Gemeenten, en het ongewoon 
gezicht van het dertienjarig knaapje, onder de klok of op de 
Speakers-galerij zittend, gaf menig lid aanleiding om met master 
Vivian eenige welwillende woorden te wisselen — woorden die 
later nauwkeurig in de reeds genoemde JJemoirs herhaald 
werden. 

Van Harrow is de heer Vivian naar Cambridge gegaan. Het 
studentenleven beviel hem goed; hij heeft vele kennissen 
gemaakt, veel gesproken in de plaatselijke debating society, en is 
eindelijk (want destijds was onze vriend nog openhartig con- 
servatief) secretaris geworden van de Conservatieve Club der 
Academie. In het bekleeden van dien post is hij veel in 
aanraking gekomen met verschillende Parlementsleden van 
meer of minder gewicht, die van tijd tot tijd naar Cambridge 
kwamen om in de Club of in de debating society redevoeringen 
te houden, en zoo werd langzamerhand zijn politieke 
gedachtengang gevormd. 

Verbeeld u een lange, slanke gestalte, uitgedost in correcte 
avondkleeding, met een roze, poeterig gezicht, pruilende lippen, - 
blauwe oogen, lange, golvende, blonde haren, het gezicht van 
een zoete daby of van een pre-Raphaelitischen seraf. ‘‘ Hoe 
heet hij?” vroeg iedereen. *t Was Herbert Vivian, en dit 
kind in een rok en witten das hield een van de knapste 
speeches tegen het Gouvernement, die ooit in die zaal 
uitgesproken zijn. 

Spoedig daarna is Vivian bijzonder secretaris geworden van 
dien zonderlingen man, Wilfrid Blunt, wiens avonturen in 
Egypte, in Ierland, en — in Deptford u niet onbekend zijn. 
Hij heeft een weinig gereisd — het gerucht zegt dat hij naar 
Parijs is geweest en zelfs naarde Riviera. Met andere woorden, 
hij kent de wereld van Monte Carlo tot de Marble Arch. 
Daarbij heeft hij een aangename en gemakkelijke schrijfwijze, 
een goed geheugen en onbeperkte vermetelheid ; hij is een 
uitstekend fazseur de phrases en wat heeft men nog meer noodig 
om een blad mee op te richten. 


- Ig JULY, 1899. 


Van den eerwaardigen Stuart Erskine weet ik minder. Hij 
is leerling geweest in de journalisten-academie van David 
Anderson en heeft onlangs het leven uitgegeven van zijn 
grootvader, den beroemden lord Erskine. 

Het blad zelf is niet onbelangrijk, hoewel er weinig in staat 
behalve wat geschreven is over de eigenaar-redacteurs, van 
welke beide heeren portretten in den tekst gedrukt staan. 
Maar het is frisch en nieuw, origineel en don ton. Onder 
andere hebben wij hier no. I van een serie brieven aan 
“absurde menschen”, welke in dit geval geadresseerd is aan 
den heer H. M. Stanley, en geteekend Herbert Vivian. Men 
begrijpe wel dat de schrijver zelf geen “absurd mensch” is! 
Ken artikel van Erskine over een voorgestelden kruistocht tegen 
het “nieuwe journalisme” is zoo kwaad niet, maar de letter- 
kundige critiek van den impressionistischen schilder, Walter 
Sickert is wat saai. Van de pen van denzelfden kunstenaar is 
er echter een voortreffelijk portret van Bradlaugh in dit 
nummer, en de andere illustratién zijn van zijn collega, den 
heer Starr. 

De Whirlwind in netjes gedrukt, vreest niemand, en kost 
slechts een penny. Waarom zou het geen succes zijn? Wat 
mij betreft, ter wille der kloeke jonge redacteurs, wensch ik 
het hun van harte. 


AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS. 


“NaTuRE has given to men one tongue, but two ears, that 
we may hear from others twice as much as we speak.” 


EPICTETUS. 


—++4— 
Land and Water, 5th July, 1890. 


““T have no wish to be personal to either Mr. Herbert or 
Mr. Vivian. They bear names which vouch for their more 
than respectable parentage ; their writing is promising.” 

‘An admirable impression of Mr. Bradlaugh, by Mr. Sickert.” 

“What, by-the-bye, does Mr. Sickert in such company? He 
is one of the cleverest of our young artists, and possessed of a 
pen as able as his brush. It pleases his present “antic 
disposition” to paint nothing that is comprehensible ; and also 
to write nothing that is not only distinctly intelligible, but 
distinctly interesting. He is a member of the New English 
Art Club, a school which notoriously avoids the literature of 
the brush, and, therefore, all the more stands in need of 
Mr, Sickert’s literary skill to tell the public what it does mean. 
But in the criticism of to-day there is nothing more delightful 
than the eccentric and often spiteful little notes which flow 
from this impressionist’s fruitful pen, and frequently let sudden 
light upon misunderstood subjects.” 


Sunday Times, 6th July, 1890. 
“The gay little venture.” 
“The impressionist sketches by Mr. Sickert and Mr. Starr 
in THE WHIRLWIND are uncommonly clear ; and Mr. Sickert 
in his full-page portraits of Mr. Bradlaugh and Mr. Potter, 


shows that he has the invaluable gift of putting character into 
likeness.” 


National Reformer, 3rd July, 1890. 
“Tt certainly isn’t dull.” 
Political World, 4th July, 1800. 
“There is room for THE WHIRLWIND and a great need for 
its refreshing effect upon the musty air of politics.” 
Topical Times, 5th July, 1890. 
“Wuar Z. 7. 7. WOULD LIKE TO KNOW, 


“If THE WHIRLWIND paper, just published, does not give 
clear indications of insanity on the part of its projectors ?” 


The Paddington and West London Mercury, 5th July, 1890. 
“Almost every page is repellant with impertinence.” 
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PROVINCIAL PRESS. 


The Kidderminster Shuttle, 5th July, 1890. 


[This paper is the recognised organ of the carpet trade and 
one of the brightest and ablest of all the papers in the 
provinces. | 


“T cannot say whether THE WHIRLWIND ‘meets a long felt 
want,’ but it is amazingly amusing—that is after you recover 
your breath, which it takes away at first—and intellectually 
‘cheeky’ beyond anything you know of. Some of the readers 
of the Suttle may remember a certain dinner at the Kidder- 
minster, Liberal Club—in December, 1887, I think—when an 
apparent stripling from school, in full evening attire, got up and 
delivered himself of a speech full of splendid audacity, blood- 
curdling irreverence, fantastic originality, recondite allusion, 
and precocious assumption of experience. It was a veritable 
‘whirlwind,’ I remember, and seemed to make hay of every- 
thing sacred to the Philistine mind. Well, that stripling with 
the expansive shirt front—who looked, greatly to his chagrin, 
much younger than he was in reality—was the scion of an old 
Tory family, and the Herbert Vivian who is now co-proprietor 
of an ‘organ,’ and who is directing his WHrRLWIND upon the 
literary and artistic coteries of London ;—bluffing such idols of 
the hour as Stanley, Oscar Wilde, Stead, etc. The two men 
with the ‘organ’ have youth, ability, and matchless audacity 
on their side—three great virtues—and they have already 
succeeded in attracting almost as much attention as Colonel 
North, the Nitrate King, or Succi, the fasting-man, which is a 
great thing for literary dbutants to have to boast of.” 


Western Morning News, 26th June, 1890. 


“All thus far has been accomplished to which its editors lay 
claim. It is undeniably smart. Its cheek is unapproachable.” 


Northern Weekly Leader, 5th July, 1890. 


“They are young men, serious in mien, but much given to 
the gaiety of paradox. ‘Their newspaper is sprightly and 
hilarious in a high degree. If only they keep up their present 
youthful humour and piquancy, they bid fair to add to the 
gaiety of nations and increase the public stock of harmless 
pleasure. This is something in a dull and morose age, and I 
therefore wish the proprietor-editors of WHIRLWIND, success. 
They give us wit, satire, audacity, and drawings which have a 
certain magic of freshness and suggestiveness.” 


Eastbourne Review, 4th July, 1890. 


“Mr. Stuart Erskine is not quite so mad as his colleague. 
and his ‘Croaks and Chirps’ contain, amongst interesting but 
scrappy information, a smart paragraph on Hereditary Nobility. 
It seems probable from the general tone of THE WHIRLWIND 
that it will develop or degenerate into a Society paper, only 
different from other Society papers in that it is written in decent 
English.” 

Cambridge Chronicle, 27th June, 1890. 


“That well-heralded specimen of journalistic eccentricity, 
‘THE WHIRLWIND.” 


The Sleaford Gazette, 5th July, 1890, had an interesting 
article, entitled “A lively and eccentric newspaper,” and con- 
taining numerous extracts from our columns. 


In conclusion, 
our Sleaford contemporary remarked : 


“It will not be very long, we imagine, before the young 
gentlemen, who have started WurRLwinp, thoroughly under- 
stand what libel is.” 


St. Helen's Lantern, 4th July, 1890. 


“The Hon. Stuart Erskine and Mr. Herbert Vivian, M.A., 
have rumpled their back hair, and gone in for smart journalism, 
We shall probably become friends. They don’t like Mr, 
W. T. Stead—no more do I. They despise his methods—I’m 
with you, boys. Let THe Wurriwinp roar.” 
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WATGH THE SIGNALS 1! 


At sea, communication between one ship and another is arrived at by means of flags; the colours 
shape, and relative positions of which one to another, denote certain registered code sentences. A few 
of these sentences are appended :— 


This is the initial signal. We are on the Ship of Life, | You have neglected to answer or run up the previous 


aN. H. : c | J.F. 
SNH the careless not knowing and hardly caring what danger s 


signals, and you now suddenly realise that you have drifted 


in Flag Signals In Flag Signals 


means she may have in store for them in the matter of Health. means g ; = : z 5 
« picware for ler i i “Ina danserous} Ito a sea of disease. Your impure blood or eruptive skin 
Sailing.” But the wise in their wisdom take warning, and give heed position.” 


complaints tell you in language almost as plain as words, 


to the words of caution, that bids them prepare for storms | : Aa . 
while yet in the region of calms, by laying in store, and setting aside for | seesiameronconssrousiest is, Ch you Weneaallelzso 
ready use in case of need, a safe yet gentle, a pure and purifying, who are feverish, peevish, ailing and weak, and maybe of a hurtful consti- 
and yet thoroughly efficacious, curative remedy, as is ‘‘ Frazer’s Sulphur | pated habit of body. It comes home to you that they are in a dangerous 
Tablets.” Thus forewarned and forearmed they are doubly prepared to) position. It is not yet too late by any means to signal for Frazer’s Sulphur 


meet the prevalent ills to which we all are heir, many of which may, | Tablets, and take on board this pilot to the port of health. It will surely 
however, be prevented, mitigated, or cured by the timely administration | eyapje you to 


avoid the quicksands, and to emerge from the rocks and 


nq 7 APIO 
of Pramar's Suiplnir Talblisis, shoals among which you have drifted. 


Your flag answer to this query on the signal halyards | 


C.3.Q. i nlp apd | oho a 
in Flag Signals will be :—‘* With Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets—The best of BALL and You hoist this signal because the storm of disease has 
means ifiers,”’ e eir tl se. | i x ‘ 
CET Suenareea a piood jpumeiiieis, lor by dhe tmnely use, aye mine, SQUARE overtaken and almost wrecked you, shaking the constitu- 
armed?” wife, children, mother, father, brothers and sisters, may) jy BlaesSienale 


means “Want | t10n, impairing the faculties and at the best leaving the 
Assistance.” oar : : 

: : : : | system the victim of the shock and violence. The assist- 
“armament, slinks away in fear. Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets discharge into | y cs zo 


be kept in health, while disease, affrighted by this curative | 


the blood a smokeless purifying artillery, killing disease germs, morbid ance you want Frazer's Sulphur Tablets will furnish to 


atoms and hurtful principles, inimical to health. They are a powerful | you to prevent you dragging on to the rocks of ill-health, rescuing you from 


weapon against blood and skin diseases, and a foe to Rheumatism, Fevers | the surf of pain and bringing you back to the calm and sunshiny waters 


and Constipation. Th Pin Taredie ec Tieainee hick Tee of good health. The signal ‘‘ Want Assistance” should not be delayed, 
e port indicated is Hea o which we all strive | “ug 
Q.v. to point the Ship of Life. The Sie by which this | £0" otherwise it may be your lot to have to run up the next and more 
x . ASS | 
in Flag Signals \ 2 eae fe : 
means ship should be steered, is Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets, than | vital one. 


“Make for the 3 ; | 
Port indicated.”}_ Which no more reliable compass can well be found. Like) AY as - ie : 
Pe A : This is a piteous and despairing signal, the consequence 
the compass-plant, which, in the lone prairie, points the NEL : Gran 
: = : : 1 ae 2 great misfortune or neg <e precautions in time. 
way to the weary wayfarer, Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets point the way) in Blas Signals of great misfortune or neglect to take preca 
i | means o not 
to health, and leads to its port. It is a simple remedy, and yet withal| Abandon Me.” 


so steadily and cumulatively beneficial, and has no injurious properties of the difficulties and dangers with which you are beset, 


Seemingly you cannot extricate yourself or yours from out 


whatever. but if not absolutely too late Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets 
This is a danger signal, and one Nature herself often | 


K.R, 3 ; ‘ ; 5 |/may even yet rescue you. They deserve a trial even in severe and 
abe rye holds out. Pains and aches in various limbs, heaviness, | : ‘ 
in Flag Signals . : . 5 | chronic cases. 

means feverishness, and throbbing, or pimply eczemation, scaly, | 


| DENIER, ther disfiguring skin eruptions, should tell you that | 
2 s yl 5 : S e at | poe 6 . : . 
without a Pilot.7| OF Oller Gisngurns ss i 2 y How willingly you will hoist this signal after a course 


the body is among the dangerous shoals of disease. Or | Q.M.L. par ee ete Bsns SA: See ea ee 
there may be scrofulous swellings, or corrosive ulcers and sores, to warn| in Play Signals See — a4 : : _ 4 a g = 
you that you are ona tack ‘‘ Dangerous, without a Pilot.” Run up the | “Safe and And the same signal is app nge s to those who, being 
next signal and bring Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets to your aid, that a safe | Becuie: wiser than the seven foolish virgins, do not neglect to 


course from out among these painful indications may be steered. procure a supply, which, being set in a cupboard ready 


: 22 2 eee eota tue a ayia | 5 9 9 6 
Of all signals this is the most frequently needed and) + hand for use in emergency, and for occasional use as a preventive, will 


in eae sede Sipilole 1S @ ial Wot Raveauon 38 pemllows, | serve as an anchor to hold you fast in the port of health. 
means. | Those who suffer from the burning and itching symptoms | 
pene Pilot: of Eczema, from the inflammation of Erysipelas, from the | These be glad tidings. ‘* I have been ill and have used 
arruption of Impure Blood, from the aches and pains of | ; Boe: | Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets and the signal may now be flown 
Rheumatism, from the weakening waste of blood, and pain of Hemor- a BS ote 


eR all “Report me all well,’ for this curative and purifying 
: er ipl bel oP. inl | Ecce arena coe 

rhoids, from the injurious derangements involved by Constipation, will) Pall” “oad gonke icine nee meer me Tian 
find in Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets a guide that will pilot them safely into 


the port of health, and anchor them there to the relief and happiness of | 


I had almost despaired of regaining, viz. : Health; and 


c ill kk end them to others.” 
the sufferer. I will keep them by me and recomm 


i ; R TABLETS, and that the 
rpose by the use of these signals has been to make known to you FRAZER'S SULPHU y y 
are at an fi Lapenes price 1s. 13d. (post free 1s. 3d.), for sale at most Chemists and Medicine Vendors. And now we ask you to 
TEST THEW ERE OF Care er vee , Z 
iting, naming “ WHIRLWIND,” tous, FRAZER & CO., 11, Ludgate Square, London, E.C., for samples to be sent you gratis 
ae as And we now conclude our Advertisement with the Flag Signal B.R.D.—Meaning Farewell. 


Printed for the Proprietors, the Hon. Sruarr Erskine and Mr. HerBertT VIVIAN, and Published at % Down Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 
Trade supplied by TRaprs, Hotmzs & Co., 10, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, in the City of London. 
All Communications relating to Advertisements must be addressed to Messrs. Warkin & Osmond, Benson’s Chambers, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


‘Never be without it, 
Use it morn and night, 
There’s no doubt about it, 
BOVRIL puts you right. 


Keep it in the household, 
Have it on the shelf; 

» Give it to your children, 

Take a cup yourself. 


We are prepared to supply 25,000 clergymen with two packets of 
Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets for gift and test among sick poor 
parishioners. 
WHAT WE ARE PREPARED TO DO. 

We are prepared to pay postage thereon (25,000 at 3d.), value £312 Ios. 

We are prepared to supply 1,000,000 of the general public with 
samples of Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets, gratis and post free. 

We are prepared to pay the postage thereon (1,000,000 at 1d.), value 
£4,166 135. 4d. 

A WORD OF ADVICE. 

Don’t write for the samples simply because we offer them free of 
charge, nor because your neighbour does. Read our advertisement through 
to the end, and then decide whether you or yours need or would be benefited 
by the use of Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets. We do not pose as philanthropists. 
This is a business offer. We have an article that we know from severe 
tests and from results achieved will sell on its merits if seen, tasted, and 
tested. Sulphur is the oldest, the best, and safest remedy for the blood, 
for the skin, for the complexion, for rheumatism, and for constipation. 
Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets are composed of sulphur incorporated with cream 
of tartar and other curative ingredients. They are much more efficacious 
than sulphur in milk or treacle. This has been proved time and again. 
They are liked. Men favour them, women hail them as a boon, and 
children think them as pleasant to eat as confectionery. They benefit all, 
and are as efficacious and curative as they are safe and agreeable. 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS HARD CASH. 
This was the sum we stood to lose, plus the cost of advertisements, if, 
when seen and tested, Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets had failed to merit approval. 
Do us the justice to admit this is a fair test. 


TEST THEM FREE OF CHARGE. 


We supply the Samples free. We prepay the postage. All you do is 


to write a letter or post-card and ask for them. 


WHY DO WE TAKE THIS RISK? 

This is what people ask us. We reply, because those who write for 
the samples afterwards buy packets of Frazer's Sulphur Tablets by post 
from us, or obtain them from chemists, stores, or medicine vendors. People 
likewise recommend and keep the Tablets by them. The consequence is 
—that we sell several hundred dozen packets weekly, and the sale is rapidly 
growing. This is trade by merit. The public have shown discrimination, 
and that they can appreciate merit, and it was in firm reliance that this 


| would be the case that we were led to incur this risk. 


DO I NEED THEM? 

If you have Rheumatism, Yes. They will kill the decomposed and 
poisonous excess of uric acid in the blood causing the disease. ; 

If you have Constipation, Yes. They are a gentle, safe, and a simple 
axative, as suitable for children (in smaller doses) as for adults. 

If you have Hemorrhoids, Yes. They relieve the congestion of venous 
blood at the affected parts, and afford relief. x 

If you have have-Ulcers, Scrofuia, Scurvy, or other Impurities of the 
Blood, Yes. They neutralize the blood poisons causing the diseases, and 
expel them out of the system. ; 

If you have Skin Disease or Eruption, Yes. They have a specific 
curative effect on all such, as they open the pores from internally, and free 
them from obstruction and disease taint. They likewise ‘‘ scotch” where 
they do not kill the disease principle from the blood which causes Eczema 
and other diseases. They ensure a clear complexion. 


TEST THEM FREE OF CHARGE. 


Write us a letter or post-card, naming “Whirlwind,” and we will send you samples of FRAZER'S 
SULPHUR TABLETS gratis and post free. They are for internal use for the Blood, Skin, Rheumatism, 


and Constipation, and for the Complexion. 


and are for sale by most Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 


They are put up in packets, price 1s. 14d. (post free Is. 3d.), 


Sole Proprietors, FRAZER AND CO., 


11, Ludgate Square, late 29, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


SILMPSons BOooT VARNISH 


IS THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. To be obtained at all Boot Shops, and at the Stores. 
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Chi sputa contra il vento st sputa contra al viso. 


NOTICES, &c. 


THE PROPRIETOR-EDITORS, AND ALL WRITERS 
IN “ THE WHIRLWINDY ARE ONLY RESPONSIBLE 
FOR OPINIONS APPEARING ABOVE THEIR OWN 
SIGNATURES. 


The Proprietor-Editors decline all responsibility for the 
return of MSS. sent in to them. When a stamped addressed 
envelope is enclosed they will, however, endeavour to return 
rejected contributions. 

They will gladly give their best consideration to all literary 
matter submitted to them, and accepted contributions will be 
paid for. 

All friends interested in any of the causes that we advocate 
are requested to mention to the Proprietor-Editors the names 
of any other persons likely to be interested. 

Single copies can be obtained from the office, price 14d. post 
free. ‘The annual subscription is 6s. 6a. by post to any country 
within the postal union. Anyone preferring to compound with 
a lump sum of £5, will receive the paper free for life, from the 
commencement. 

Anyone experiencing a difficulty in procuring copies of THE 
WHIRLWIND, in however remote a district, is earnestly 
requested to communicate with the Manager at the Publishing 
Offices. 

All orders, contributions and complaints should be directed 
to the Editors at the offices. of THE WHIRLWIND, 150, Strand, 
London, W.C., where the trade can also be supplied. 


A 


SOLDIERS IN SOCIETY. 


THE attitude of Society to the Soldiery has varied amazingly 
at different periods of our history. In foreign countries, where 
conscriptions obtain, the army is less distinctly a class, and the 
other sex have not the embarassment of choosing between the 
civil and the military, but in England, where fighting has always 
remained the profession of a few, fashion has been more than 
usually fickle on the subject. 

Soldiers have now certainly lost the glamour and prestige 
that attached to them two or three centuries ago, and it is not 
surprising. ‘There was something chivalrous and fascinating 
about a hand-to-hand encounter in the old days, when men 
were fighting for a cause—for their country and their king— 
and when victory depended upon individual prowess and pluck. 
But nowadays, when battles have degenerated into mechanical 
carnage and men are shot down two miles or more away, 
when no one knows or cares a jot about the cause of quarrel 
and the issue is merely one of calculation and supplies, there 
is no temptation to honour soldiers more than any other kind 
of butcher. 

But there are still young ladies amongst us, who share the 
old delusion of the Grande Duchesse de Gérolstein about the 
military, and listen to the blandishments of giddy young guards- 
men. ‘The latter are often handsome, generally athletic, and 
sometimes well-mannered. At first blush this often imposes 
on the mind of an unsophisticated girl, and before she knows 
what is happening, she finds herself tied up “for better for 
worse,” (usually for worse), with an illiterate man of coarse 
tastes and uncongenial habits. 


As a tule, however, a young officer is almost entirely 
unyeneered, and it requires little or no penetration to discern his 
shortcomings. He is loud-voiced, and not unfrequently appears 
to mistake the dinner-table for a drilling-ground ; he is ignorant 
“like two geese,” as the French say, and can talk of nothing 
but stables and sport and skittles; he has no notion of 
common courtesy, no repose of manner, and a supreme 
disregard for the feelings of others. How he is ever tolerated 
at all is a mystery, more especially as he is usually too lazy 
to gratify the expectations of ball-giving hostesses. 

In humbler circles the mystery is less obscure. A gaudy coat 
and a silky moustache are all in all to a dissolute nursemaid, 
just as the blue garb ofa policeman and the gray of the catsmeat 
man prove irresistible in the kitchen. But we surely have a right 
to expect a little more refinement in discrimination above stairs. 
It is already sufficiently humiliating to find a well-filled purse 
accepted as a passport to the smartest sets, even when the holder 
is an Israelite intriguer or a fraudulent financier, and society 
hero-worship of buck jumpers and filibusters is sufficiently 
contemptible ; let us at least be spared the apotheosis of carpet 
knights and the idolatry of red-coated butcher boys. 


ee 


THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS. 


[This Article is by the same preéminent educational authority, 
who contributed the article on Public Boarding Schools in the 
first number of THE WHIRLWIND. | 

THE list of the selected candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service has just been published. Parents and tutors are in a 
flutter. One is delighted at dear Edward’s success, another is 
dismayed at brilliant Albert’s failure. Coaches, like racing 
prophets, will show that they were right once more, and will 
advertize the triumph of pupils who were with them a single 
month, making no mention of the school which they attended 
for six years. ‘The country generally rejoices that it possesses 
such splendid scholars, such competent examiners, and such 
a well-trained Civil Service. Cambridge triposes and Oxford 
schools pale before the list of awards which secure a competence 
for life, yet few know the secrets of the examination, and those 
who know dare not tell. The public is not aware that these 
valuable posts are distributed by methods which would not 
in the older universities be considered adequate to award a 
prize of books. 

There are grave faults in the examination. Marks are 
obtained not by excellence in one or two groups of study but 
by a smattering in all. The curriculum is antiquated. It has 
not been materially altered since the days of Macaulay. History 
and its attendant studies receive but scant attention, whereas 
the history schools of Oxford and Cambridge are the natural 
nurseries of statesmen. English literature is examined in with 
the full knowledge that, while text books are crammed, the 
texts themselves are neglected. Italian is encouraged as an 
easy means of making up a tale of marks, whereas there is not a 
single native who speaks that language from the Himalayas to 
Ceylon. ‘The result depends upon a mere mechanical addition 
of marks instead of that careful sifting of answers which 
reveals the inner nature, and the recondite power of the man. 
There is no conference between the examiners. They 
are boxed up in separate cells like sucking mandarins 
in a Chinese examination trial. ‘They are watched with 
as much suspicion as the candidates themselves or even 
with more. No examination in Classics is worth anything 
which does not depend on the joint and comparative judgment 
of a number of experts. Hence the results are absurd. ‘The 
most brilliant of the aspirants are those who fail. ‘The best 
of the Indian Civil Servants are not so distinguished as those 
who, after being plucked by an omniscient Commission, have 
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made their way in other careers. The best men are not 
chosen, those chosen are not placed in the right order. An 
exquisite scholar stands cheek by jowl with a superficial 
sciolist. ‘The trial, bad for the purpose for which it exists, 
encourages an education which is worse than itself. 

It would scarcely be worth while to slay a moribund system 
if it were not that the sins of the Commissioners in this, their 
greatest responsibility, are only typical of their failure in other 
departments. ‘The Commissioners, whose names are unknown 
to the public, as their functions are to politicians, exercise a wide 
influence over every branch of English education. ‘They 
control the entrance to the Army, the Foreign Office, the 
Diplomatic Service, the Home Civil Service in all its multi- 
farious departments. They wield more power than the 
University of London, yet they are two men only. No two 
head masters have anything like equal authority. Dr. Warre 
and Mr. Welldon rolled into one have not a tithe of their 
power, yet they are completely irresponsible. ‘They are under 
no senate and quail before no governing body. Inquiries are 
rebuffed by the usual official replies. ‘The necessities of the 
public service, sometimes a valid excuse for reticence, in their 
‘case only serve to mark incompetence. No one can attack 
them without knowledge. The examiners, whom they employ, 
alone possess that knowledge, and a critical examiner soon 
loses his bread and butter. 

It is strange that in these days of educational reform such 
potentates have escaped. We deprecate centralisation in 
education, and we put up with this monster of autocracy. 
Lord Wemyss asked for an inquiry and was refused; but 
educationists are gradually awakening to the fact that the only 
Civil Service examination of service to the country, would be 
the examination of the Civil Service Commissioners themselves 
by a Royal Commission on the Civil Service Commission. 


AUBURN SWEDE. 


THE WHIRLWIND DIPLOMA GALLERY OF 
MODERN PICTURES. 


III. 


OnE of the oddest things in the history of art is the 
melancholy reverberation which follows on the commercial 
‘canonization of a master. Now that Jean Francois Millet has 
achieved a posthumous commercial success—every whit as 
unintelligent as was the comparative neglect of his day—the 
walls of every gallery have swarmed with sowers, and bristled 
with gleaners, painted by young men who dress for dinner, 
and live in West Kensington. ‘The raw reader of the rawer 
art magazines has heard so much about the nobility of the 
peasant, and the dignity of labour, that he has been obliged to 
conclude that Millet was great because he painted peasants, 
and that therefore peasants are the tip, He has not a 
suspicion that Millet became an accomplished painter because 
he developed to the full all his faculties of observation and 
expression, and that under no possible conditions could they 
have had such varied nourishment, and such full play, as 
when they were exercised on the subjects by which he was 
perpetually surrounded. If Millet had been born a modern 
cockney, he would have found sublime themes in Upper 
Street, or Piccadilly. He would have had a supreme contempt 
for the latter-day “‘ Romanticist” of Bond Street. His work is 
produced mainly in response to the demand of the dealer for 
something which will hang, without clashing, in the rooms of 
those collectors who, obedient to the fashion of the day, affect 
Corot and Daubigny, where once they revelled in Maclise, or 


basked in the radiance of Augustus Egg. Millet was, above all 
things, a pioneer, and an originator, and, had he lived now, he 
would certainly not have been content to utter, in the London 
of to-day, stripped of their beauty and their passion, the 
threadbare formulas which were vital in 1830. 

Mr. Starr, who lived, in 1889, in St John’s Wood, does 
wisely then to give us his version of an afternoon in June, when 
even the long, unlovely Finchley Road was bright and worth 
remembering. His sunny vision of a day of summer dresses 
and dandy hansoms on our walls will gladden many a sadder 
hour in winter, and dissipate with its beauty and its gaiety 
what a picturesquely expressive proletariat invariably describes 
as “the hump.” 

WALTER SICKERT. 


ee 


LIBERTY AND PROPERTY DEFENCE LEAGUE. 


THE annual banquet of the Liberty and Property Defence 
League was held on Wednesday, the 16th, at the Freemason’s 
Tavern. ‘The Earl of Wemyss presided, and among those 
present were the Hon. Stuart Erskine and Mr. Herbert Vivian, 
Proprietor-Editors of THE WHIRLWIND, the Hon. Dudley 
Field, President of the Peace Congress, the Earl of Arran, 
Earl Fortescue, Lord Ardilaun, Lord Bramwell, Lord Stanley 
of Alderley, Mr. Agg-Gardner, M.P., Mr. Stanley Leighton, 
M.P., Baron Dimsdale, M.P., and Mr. F. S. Hunt, M.P. The 
proceedings were of a highly satisfactory character and the 
speeches to the purpose. Lord Wemyss brought out some very 
good points in his reply to the toast of the League, one of the 
most effective being a reference to the publications of the ridicu- 
lous Fabian Society, with “all rights reserved” upon the title 
page. The Hon. Dudley Field delivered a touching and effective 
speech, expressive of the brotherly friendship which existed and 
always would exist between England and the United States, 
and another American gentleman drew attention to the 
clause in all our Acts of Parliament, “all existing contracts 
to the contrary notwithstanding,’ a clause which he 
averred would be unconstitutional in America. 

If we might venture upon a criticism it would be to urge 
upon the League the extreme danger of appearing to the outside 
public as a mere Tory organization. IfSocialism is to be fought, 
the democracy must be enlisted to combat it, the Manchester 
School of Liberalism must be welcomed as an ally, and every 
care must be taken not to discourage those who are Radicals as 
well as Individualists. ‘There could, however, be perceived, 
now and again at the banquet, something resembling an aroma 
of Toryism, which cannot have been pleasing to everyone among 
the guests. However, the uncompromising denunciations of 
Mr. Balfour’s ill-considered Land Purchase Scheme seemed to 
be highly appreciated by the whole assemblage and almost 
atoned even for the jingoism of the Chairman and the anti- 
Irish lucubrations of Lord Ardilaun. On leaving the hall each 
guest was presented with an édztion de luxe of THE WHIRLWIND 
and every departing cab-load could be seen absorbed in the 


perusal of the paper. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


NeExt week will be continued the. series of hitherto 
unpublished letters from Fox, Grey, Sheridan, Wellington, 
Wilberforce and other great men. These letters will come 
under the heading “ Letters of Eminent Persons,” and will 
continue to appear in THE WHIRLWIND, once a fortnight, 
until further notice. 
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THE QUEEN OVER THE WATER. 


We have special pleasure in announcing to our readers that 
we shall publish in our next issue a portrait of the Stuart 
Heiress, Mary, wife of Prince Louis of Bavaria, who, but for 
the exclusion of Roman Catholics from the throne, would now 
be reigning over these realms. 


US IMUBRS TO) ASW) POOL, 


IBUE 
SIRRAH, 

I rinp that you are one of the few people whose absurdity 
is of a serious character, and for whom, consequently, one’s 
’ contempt is quite untempered by merriment. Absurd people 
are usually more or less amusing, and in a dull and tedious age 


much may be forgiven them for affording us a laughing-stock. | 


But you, Sirrah, have not even that excuse. Your pretentious 
conceit is not worked on _ laughing-lines; your studied 
impertinence is extremely cumbrous ; and there is no wit even 
in your monstrous mendacity. Instead of being funny your 
absurdity is only provoking, instead of tempting us to shake 
our sides it only makes us want to shake our fists. 

Please do not flatter yourself that I am going to abuse 
you? Iknow too well that you welcome abuse as a passport 
to wider notoriety and to the applause of your degraded 
partisans. If I denounce a brigand as a thief, his associates 
will slap him on the back and consider that he has been highly 
complimented, and similarly if I point out to the world that 
you are a cruel, heartless tyrant, a merciless rackrenter, and an 
ignorant boor, those who already fancy you a hero will only 
deem you more heroic. Besides I am utterly tired of your 
everlasting single speech and hesitate to afford you an 
opportunity of trotting out your platitudes once more. 

Your political stock-in-trade seems to consist of two solitary 
arguments, one that Mr. Gladstone coerced Ireland before you, 
and the other that people and papers in Ireland call you base 
and brutal. This may be very interesting and amusing to an 
audience of thoughtless Orangemen, but will hardly satisfy those 
among us who are thinkers and Individualists. To their minds, 
the crimes of your predecessors are no excuse for the yet more 
criminal blunders in which you take your pleasure and your 
pride, nor do they recognise the humour of your having failed 
to earn popularity with the nation you are appointed to govern. 
Of course, we can hardly expect a Scotchman to be an authority 
on fun, or the man who joked about poor Mandeville’s death 
to be an authority on good taste, but if you wish to be con- 
sidered an orator and a statesman you really must not be quite 
so tedious and monotonous. 

I shall not trouble to call you “base and brutal.” Deeds 
speak for themselves. I am only concerned with your absurdity, 
which many people do you the injustice of underestimating. 
But surely, I always tell them, few circumstances could be 
funnier than that the Tories, who until recent years were always 
considered the respectable party, should now number you 
among their leaders ; few appointments could be more incon- 
gruous (and incongruity is an essential factor in absurdity) than 
that of a dreamy Scotchman, without religion, sentiment, or 
sense of humour, as despotic ruler over the liveliest, most 
sentimental, and most deeply religious nation in the world. 
Few spectacles could be more comical than that of an effeminate 
weakling trying to pose as a bravo, than an ass parading in a 
lion’s skin, than a “‘ Cromwell in plaster of Paris.” 

There are a number of people in the world with utterly fraudu- 
lent reputations, and youare one of them. What other reasons, 
besides that of nepotism, possessed Lord Salisbury to give you 
Cabinet office, it would puzzle a necromancer to discover. I 
have already alluded to your deficiencies as a public speaker 
and a politician ; I have not space for a detailed review of your 


deficiences as a man of honour: your untruthfulness both in 
public and in private life, your cruel meanness in dealing with 
your Scotch tenants, and your unvarying malice, hypocrisy, and 
cowardice. 

If you are dissatisfied with any one of the terms I have 
applied to you, if you pretend that I have exaggerated any of 
your deficiencies or extenuated any of your absurdities, I invite 
you,—lI hereby challenge you,—to put me to the proof by an 
action for libel. I shall not shelter myself behind any privilege, 
or shrink from the ordeal, and I have no doubt that I shall find 
plenty of witnesses to corroborate my facts. There are John 
Dillon and William O’Brien, whom you tried to do to death in 
gaol; there is Alexander Lumsden, a rack-rented tenant of 
your own, whom, at the age of eighty, after nearly 40 years of 
faithful service, you stripped of his possessions and relegated 
to the workhouse; there is Peggy Dillon, the midwife, whom 
you traduced in Parliament and feared to face in the law 
courts ; these are all the victims of your personally directed 
tyranny in Ireland: the old woman of seventy whom you sent 
tottering to prison, and bright little Biddy Hunt, the child of 
twelve, whom you sent to keep her company; the men who 
were imprisoned because they ‘‘ booed for Balfour,” or raised a 
silly cheer for Gladstone, and the man who was fined the other 
day for abusing his donkey by apostrophising him as “Balfour ;” 
—a noble army of martyrs, who have suffered for their country 
at your unworthy hands. 

So much, Sirrah, for your absurdity,—the more I think on it, 
the less absurd it seems, and the more indignant am I that you 
should continue to cumber the ground. 

Accept, Sirrah, these assurances of my most distinguished 
consideration. 

HERBERT VIVIAN. 


To the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. 
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“Sweet Nancy” at THE Lyric THEATRE.—Until the 
other night I always imagined that every English play was 
hopelessly dull and every English player hopelessly gauche 
and incompetent. ‘Sweet Nancy” and Miss Annie Hughes 
have now completely dispelled this delusion. ‘The play is an 
adaptation of Miss Rhoda Broughton’s novel, “ Nancy,” and, 
although scarcely natural or possible, is yet a very charming 
story, owing to the delightfully fresh phraseology and fascinat- 
ing mannerisms of the heroine. These are brought out by Miss. 
Annie Hughes in a way that betokens, not merely brilliancy 
and originality, but even genius. Her rendering of the maive 
romp in the first act is simply immense. I have never seen 
anything like it off the French stage. I was reminded 
occasionally of Millie Meyer in “ Joséphine vendue par ses 
seurs,’ whom Miss Hughes certainly rivals and even some- 
times surpasses in delicacy of movement, realistic by-play and 
versatility of voice. Miss Hughes has the great gift of 
swaying her audiences with her varying moods, and the tears, 
which glistened among the audience during the pathetic parts, 
were no less real than the peals of laughter, which convulsed 
us all from time to time. J am convinced that Miss Annie: 
Hughes has a great future before her and that whether she. 
devotes herself to comedy or to tragedy, she will experience no. 
difficulty in distancing every other performer on the English, 
stage. HERBERT VIVIAN. 
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REBEE CMON: 


JacosirE SociaLists.—I am delighted by the friendly notice 
of THE WHIRLWIND, which appears in this week’s Royalist. 
It is the official organ of the Order of the White Rose and 
contains articles of interest to Philistines as well as Jacobites. 
But I hear with regret that the Editor considers Jacobite views 
incompatible with Individualism. The cause of his error is, 
I perceive, the not uncommon blunder of confusing In- 
dividualism with Anarchism. Last week I touched upon the 
very real distinction that exists between the two creeds (page 
53, ‘WHEN THIEVES FALL OUT” ), but the matter will have to 
be threshed out very carefully before long. ‘The distinction is 
roughly as follows :—Anarchists contend that all Government 
is useless and dangerous ; Individualists consider it a 
most emphatic necessity, not for the dragooning of men’s 
lives, but for the protection of their individual liberty and 
property. J agree with Ze Royalist in supporting monarchy 
and in interpreting it to mean government by a king, but not 
in his contention that it is incompatible with democracy or 
government by the people. As I stated in my prospectus, I 
wish to “uphold the rights and liberties of Monarchy and the 
Multitude against the unbridled usurpations of an unscrupulous 
oligarchy.” That is my conception of Individualism. It is 
also my conception of Jacobitism. It was the view taken by 
Disraeli, who was both an Individualist and a Jacobite ; 
it was the view taken by King Charles the Martyr ; it must 
be the view taken by every sovereign and statesman who has the 
interest of his people at heart. The meddlesome State Socialists, 
who make men’s lives a burdensome routine, are to be found 
among the canting Puritan humbugs and _ shallow-minded 
bourgeois, who fawned, and whined and snivelled before 
Cromwell and the Electors of Hanover, and who fawn and 
whine and snivel upon the London County Council to-day. 


— $44— 


SHAKE Hanps, Mr. Puncu.—The Pall Mall Gazette is 
almost as angry with our good-natured contemporary, Punch, as 
it was with THe Wuirtwinp. And all because Punch spoke 
the truth last week and remarked that ‘a passport to the best: 
society, and a guarantee for respectability, is to be a diligent 
student of Mr. Punch’s works, and to have earned the abuse ot 
the Pall Mall Gazette.” This is a valuable corroboration of 


| 


our own remark (No. 2, page 17), that ‘abuse from the Pull 
Mall Gazette is praise indeed, and should go far to encourage 
us... .. &c.” The funny part about it all is that this organ 
of the gutter should pose as an authority, and attempt to correct 
Punch, upon such questions as respectability and the sentiments 
of society. What if, after this, Mr. Stead of the Robbers’ Review 
should seek to do the same? Rzsum teneatis, amict. 


—+44— 


Goop Op “GuLose.”—The front page of last Saturday’s 
Globe contained an articlette entitled ‘‘The Individualist’s 
Dilemma,” commenting on the custom in smart American hotels 


to decline the entertainment of Jews. ‘‘Weimagine,” says Zhe 
Globe, 


“that this mode of proceeding will give doubtful pleasure to our young 
Individualist friends, Messrs. Erskine and Vivian. The Individualist main- 
tains that popular liberty must be repressed whenever it threatens to 
interfere with the liberty of the individual. But the principle is double-edged 
in its application to the case before us. Which is the individual whose 
convenience has to be considered? Is it the Jew, whose happiness, 
obtrusively expressed, interferes with the happiness of his neighbours? Or 
is it the Gentile, who, as an individual, is annoyed—so he maintains—by 
the collective happiness of the Jewish community boarding in the same hotel ? 
The question is always susceptible of a double answer. For ‘the 
individual’ is a relative expression ; and, ia spite of Peace Congresses, the 
rival rights of individuals are generally decided by a punching ot heads.” 


The Globe does well to appeal to us as the recognised authorities 
on points of Individualist doctrine, but there is really no 
“dilemma” in the matter. The inn-keeper is, or should be, 
master in his own house, and neither the State, nor anyone 
else, has the right to force him to entertain unwelcome guests. 
It is for him to consider whether his best policy is to offend 
Jews by excluding them, or to offend Gentiles by admitting 
them. Your “dilemma” is a mare’s nest, good Glove, but you 
deserve praise for your sagacity in stating your difficulties to us. 


—+44— 


Am I Mr. ERSKINE’S KEEPER ?—A twaddling contemporary 
sneers at our notice that we are only responsible for opinions 
appearing over our own signatures, remarking that acquaintance 
with the law of libel will soon disprove this claim of irre- 
sponsibility. The sneer is a silly confusion of opinions with 
the consequences of their expression. For instance, if Mr. 
Erskine were indiscreet enough to expose THE WHIRLWIND to 
a libel action, I am quite aware that I should have to share the 
brunt. But nothing would ever induce me to accept responsibility 
for his opinions. I am a serious politician, and it would not 
be fair tosaddle me with his flighty views or with those of any 
other similar young man. In fact I generally disagree with 
nearly everything he says in those funny columns, which he is 
pleased to entitle “Gusts.” Here is a trivial instance to 
emphasize my meaning so that the meanest intelligence (say 
even that of the Editor of the Pal Mall Gazette) may under- 
stand it. Last week he coolly announced that “no respectable 
English person, we imagine, would willingly witness a bull-fight.” 
Now I like bullfights and consider them the very finest form 
of sport. I wish he would be quiet with his portentous “we” ; 
it sounds like a deposed monarch or a firm of haberdashers. 
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THE BLoomMsBuRY Bars.—Mr. W. C. Crofts, the excellent 
Secretary of the Liberty and Property Defence League, has 
written to the Z7zmes in defence of the Bars upon the Bedford 
and other estates. Mr. Crofts’ argument is that these restrictions 
upon heavy traffic ought not to be removed, since the removal 
of the bars, by throwing open certain roads to the ordinary 
traffic of the streets, would cause a depreciation in the value of 
the Duke of Bedford’s property. Mr. Crofts, in his letter, goes 
further. He maintains that, in the event of the London County 
Council, or rather Parliament, passing a bill authorising the 
removal of the Bars, the Duke of Bedford, and the proprietors 
of such land as have these privileges, ought to receive compensa 
tion out of the ratepayers’ pockets. ‘These seem to us very lame 
arguments. ‘The removal of the Duke of Bedford’s Bars could 
not in any way injuriously affect the value of his property. 
Houses in Piccadilly, Bond Street, and other fashionable 
thoroughfares are none the less valuable because the streets in 
which they stand are open to every conceivable species of 
traffic. And why should the Duke of Bedford be compensated 
out of the public purse? ‘There is surely no “vested interest ” 
in a Bar; nor will the removal of one evolve pecuniary injury. 
We are not convinced by Mr. Crofts’ otherwise able letter. 


xX 


DEFENCELESS PrERS.—A man who is fool enough to 
marry a music-hall singer cannot expect the sympathy of his 
friends when he discovers that the lady is not quite all that 
she pretends to be. Sensible people generally have the 
satisfaction of saying “I told you so” directly the marriage 


is succeeded, as it is bound to be, by the inevitable 
divorce case. We would suggest that young peers, or 
young heirs to peerages, as have sufficient indiscretion 


in them to propose marriage to music-hall divinities, should 
be made wards in Chancery: or should at least, if detected 
proposing marriage, or if thought to be contemplating 
matrimonial alliances with undesirable personages, be compelled 
to enter into recognisances to be of good behaviour for a 
period not exceeding seven days. In this way much trouble, 
expense, and annoyance might be avoided; and ladies on the 
music-hall stage would be relieved of what must be a grievous 
and vexatious restriction—the necessity, or at least the 
advisability, of preserving their decorum during the weary 
period of courtship. 


PROFESSOR STUART’s AcaDEMY.—The family gathering at 
the National Liberal Club last week, convened in honour of 
Mr. Schnadhorst, has acquired a new signification in our eyes 
from the fact that Professor Stuart was unable to participate in 
the celebrations. ‘The National Liberal Club is Professor 
Stuart’s House of Commons ; and this truly delightful man 
is never so happy as when he is admonishing and instructing 
the Liberal youth. Itis here that Professor Stuart rebuilds 
the constitution and re-models society. And the high-jinks 
that go on there when the Women’s Liberal Federation holds 
its meetings at the National Liberal Club! From the shaking 
of corkscrew curls and the nodding of poke-bonnets, you 
gather that Professor Stuart must be a very funny, a very 
popular, and a very fortunate man. But Professor Stuart is 
said to have his serious moments ; on one of these occasions 
he is reported to have said that if he had te choose between 
shaking a clean and a dirty hand, he would certainly accept the 
latter, as Democracy and dirt were preferable to Society and 
soap. No wonder that Professor Stuart is so popular at the 
National Liberal Club. 


THE CONSTITUTION IN DANGER.—‘ Empress Frederick ” 
(says Zruth) “would become a powerful factor at Court 
if she remained long in England. During the last three 
weeks her influence has been successfully exerted with the 
Queen to induce Her Majesty to allow the Guards’ band 
to play on the East Terrace at Windsor Castle on Sunday 
afternoons, and she has also obtained the Queen’s permission 
for Princess Beatrice to make a lengthy tour abroad.” Really, 
if this sort of thing is allowed to continue we shall have the 
Times announcing that, owing to the action of the Empress 
Frederick the Queen has found it convenient to enlarge the size 


of her boots. 
xx 
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Ont Man one Vore.—Sir George Trevelyan opened a new 
Liberal Club last week at St. Austell, and in doing so he took 
the opportunity to remind his audience that the introduction of 
a bill into Parliament, “tending towards the principle of one 
man one vote” would have his unqualified support. So many 
bills will receive “the unqualified support” of Liberal Members 
of Parliament directly they have a majority in the House of 
Commons that we are inclined to think that a bill framed upon 
the principle of one man one vote would be about ready for 
discussion by the time the next Tory Government, succeeding 
the next Liberal Government (vide speeches of Liberal 
Members), is prepared to resume office. The two parties in 
the State have two distinct functions. The Liberals discuss 
Radical bills while the Tories pass them. 

AFRICA THE BLest.—A steamboat is, we are told, to be placed 
upon Victoria Nyanza in Africa for the “purpose of assisting 
civilization and encouraging the growth of Christianity.” How 
is a steamboat to do this? Will there be monthly excursions 
and pleasure parties? Will Mr. Stanley personally conduct the 
trip ; and will he point out the beauties of the “ African flora 
and fauna” to the uncivilized and unchristianized aborigines ? 
Will the vessel be manned by Salvation Army lasses? And is 
General Booth to take the helm? What will the steamboat do 
when it has grown tired of sailing about the Nyanza, when 
all the natives have been civilized and christianized, when all 
the “lasses” have been provided with dusky husbands, and 
when General Booth has turned his mighty sword into a pruning 
hook? Perhaps Mr. Stanley will then organize a search for the 
vessel, and lead, through dangers and privations, another Relief 
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THE “WHIRLWIND” CARTOONS. 


W. 
MR. GEORGE LEWIS. 


Mr. Grorce Lewis is a prince among solicitors. He is the 
first of his profession who ever attained to fame, or whose name 
was widely known and honoured outside legal circles. He is 
legal adviser to THE WHIRLWIND, and indeed to the whole 
Liberal Party, and we gratefully acknowledge our indebtedness 
to him for all the kindness, courtesy, and consideration which 
he has invariably displayed towards us. 

Mr. Sickert is not sure that he has come unscathed out of 
the fiery ordeal of his twenty minutes’ sitting from Mr. Lewis. 
He says it was no light thing to draw with the gentle and 
incriminating gaze of Mr. Parnell’s solicitor fixed upon him 
and in the certainty that every line of his drawing was wasting 
time that must be priceless. 

With fitting professional caution Mr. Lewis preferred not 
to sign the cartoon, and so committed himself to nothing. 
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PROFESSIONAL PROLETARIATS. 


WE are greatly disappointed with the result of the Mid- 
Durham Election. We are sorry to be obliged to say, that the 
defeat of Mr. Vane-Tempest has caused us uneasiness ; that 
we should have been better pleased hada Tory, instead of a 
Liberal, been chosen to represent Mid-Durham in Parliament ; 
that the interests of a constituency, largely composed of miners, 
were more likely to receive the thoughtful consideration of 
Parliament, had the custodian of its principles, its fortunes, and 
its petitions been selected out of the Tory, instead of out 
of the Radical ranks. Mr. Wilson has long been known to 
politicians as an industrious and useful man, and as an upright 
and consistent member of the Radical party. His conduct has, 
on many occasions, been such as earned for him the approval 
of the Tories, the animosity of the Whigs, and the adulation of 
the Liberals. He is one of the most moderate, and, at the same 
time, one of the most advanced of our rising politicians. He 
is a man of unblemished character, and of considerable 
Parliamentary talents, the hope of those misguided men, who 
follow, blindly, and tumultuously, a leader, of whose powers and 
following they are secretly jealous, but whose commanding 
abilities and stupendous popularity are necessary to their 
existence. 

Weare sorry that Mr. Wilson has been returned to Parliament, 
not because we dislike him personally, not because we think 
that he is deficient in ability, or that he lacks honesty, and is as 
other ‘labour’ members of Parliament, but because he is of that 
party and of that opinion which seeks and threatens to destroy 
the liberty of the subject, and because he is sent to the House 
of Commons to aid and abet the unscrupulous promotors of 
Socialist legislation. The protest against that pernicious 
principle in modern politics which would corrupt our under- 
standings, stultify our intellects,and have us believe that the 
“working-¢man” member of Parliament, the Socialist, the 
demagogue, the street-corner orator, is the supreme arbiter of 
what is and what is not good for his fellow workmen. We 
protest against the introduction into the House of Commons 
of the Anarchist, the Republican and the Socialist. We 
protest most strongly against the fashion now, unfortunately, in 
vogue of sending demagogues to Parliament in order that they 
may extort out of senile and timorous Governments concessions, 
the direct objects of which are to embitter the relations between 
employers and employed, to set class against class, and sect 
against sect, and to lay the foundations of many a terrible 
quarrel and many a disastrous struggle between capital and 
labour. What end is gained, what purpose is served by the 


invasion of the House of Commons by the boorish armies of 
the professional Proletariat ? What intention is executed, what 
design accomplished, what point achieved by this system of 
espionage, by this setting to work of emissaries to see 
that Parliament does not neglect its duty towards the poor, 
the helpless, and the ignorant ? 

A Detective Enquiry Agent is not a fit person to appoint 
custodian of a woman’s honour. A bank clerk is not usually 
the controller of his employer's expenditure. A subaltern in 
a marching regiment is not a proper person to advise a Field- 
Marshal upon points of discipline and questions of strategy. 
A Conservative Member of Parliament is not necessarily ar 
authority upon Court etiquette, a Liberal Member of Parliament 
is not necessarily the best interpreter of the Constitution. 
You do not set a doctor to watch a doctor, you do not set a 
magistrate to watch a magistrate, or raise two queens to the 
throne at the same time in order that one may check the 
conduct of the other. When a Tory is returned to Parliament 
he does not need a constituent constantly at his elbow to 
remind him to vote, and if necessary, speak against his 
political opponents. A Liberal Member of Parliament would 
regard as unwarrantable any interference, coming from 
extraneous sources, in connection with his Parliamentary duties. 
Why then should it be considered necessary to send Socialists 
to Parliament to protect and advance the interests of working 
men? 

Speaking on behalf of Individualists we most indignantly 
repudiate this foul and unmannerly assertion upon the 
Individualist Party and statesmen in general. If Parliament 
cannot be trusted to legislate for the good of the people, 
independent of Socialists and demagogues, it had better 
abandon the masses to their professed friends, and confine its 
energies to the passing of exclusive “class” measures. 


KK 


STUART ERSKINE, 


CALENDAR. 
July 24. King Victor (of Sardinia), who, but for the exclusion 
of Roman Catholics, would have reigned as King 
of England from 1819 to 1824, born 1759 
» 25. Charles, Prince of Wales and Regent, landed at 


Moidart, 1745. 
» 28. Battle of Gainsborough, 1643. 


» 29. Spanish Armada routed, 1588. 
» 30. Murders of Royalists at Kennington, 1746. 
August 1. Elector George I of Hanover proclaimed in England, 


1714, 
XX 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


I, 
A prize of TWO GUINEAS is offered for a really apt quota- 
tion, referring to THE WHIRLWIND. The whole field of literature 
may be ransacked. Quotations to be sent in not later than 


July 31st. 
x 


JOE, 


A prize of TWO GUINEAS is offered for the best lively 
and eccentric story, to fill one page of THz WHIRLWIND. All 
stories sent in will become the property of the Editors, but no 
prize will be awarded if none of the stories reach the standard 
of publication. The stories must not have appeared in print 
before and should be sent in as early as possible. 
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KAFFEEKLATSCH. 


THE DucHESS OF BUCCLEUCH’S GARDEN Party at Montagu 
‘House, Whitehall, last week, was, with the exception of the 
garden party at Marlborough House, the most notable event 
in the London season. Nothing could exceed the beauty of 
the grounds; nothing could surpass the brilliancy of the 
gathering ; nothing could excel the graciousness and urbanity 
of the Duchess of Buccleuch and her husband. It would be 
impossible, in the short space at our disposal, to give the 
names of those who were present on this auspicious occasion. 
Are they not written in the Peerage, the Royal Red Book, and 
the Court Directory? It would be impossible, moreover, to 
say who was the loveliest, the most graceful, the most charming, 
and the best born lady at that great gathering. The apple of 
beauty would have to be divided among a thousand claimants. 


XX 


THE GuARDS’ STRIKE has been, and is, a source of much 
humiliation to the officers of Her Majesty's Guards. The 
officers are not a little incensed against the men, who are con- 
sidered by their action to have aspersed the corps, and what 
is worse, to have made it ridiculous in the eyes of civilians. 


1 


AT THE GLOBE OFFICE they have a very large and keen nose 
on the premises, which our rosy contemporary used to some 
advantage on the occasion of Mr. Stanley’s wedding. Alluding 
‘to the ceremony in Westminster Abbey, the Glode described 
the “perfume ” which arose from the the mass of arum lilies as 
“exquisite.” After this we would advise the editor and 
staff of the “oldest evening newspaper” to turn inspectors of 
nuisances without delay. 


Mrs. MarsHaLtt RosBert’s Batu at Spencer House, at 
one time ran some risk of being spoiled by the immense 
number of people who attended it. The features of the 
evening were of course the cotillon, and the presents which 
‘were the principal attractions of that charming dance. The 
cotillon is a somewhat selfish dance, since it does not admit 
of everybody joining in it, and since it obliges those who are 
without partners, or who are unable to dance it, to wait until it 
is concluded. And as the cotillon is often a matter of an hour 
or two, its claims to be considered a popular and a suitable 
dance are not likely to find many supporters beyond the few 
whose silence or approval has been purchased by gifts of 
cotillon delicacies. 


Mrs. STANLEY is, we hear, much annoyed with the stupid 
daily papers. It appears that our well-meaning but badly- 
informed contemporaries fixed, for some unknown reason, Mrs. 
Stanley’s age at twenty-eight years. ‘This of course is a great 
mistake, as the wife of the African Explorer has witnessed 
thirty-six summers. We are glad to take this opportunity to 
correct the Press and earn for ourselves Mr. Stanley’s thanks 


and approval. 


THe Duke or BuccLeucn, we are glad to say, will allow 
certain races to take place in his park upon the promoters of 
the meeting entering into a promise restricting betting upon his 
property to private persons. ‘The Duke has a great aversion 
from betting of any sort or description, and is not altogether 
passive in his dislike to it. 


t 


Lapy Ecmont is back again in town. Lord Egmont, we 
regret to say, was somewhat seriously indisposed for the 
greater part of the London season; in consequence of which 
Lady Egmont has not been able to entertain this season as 
much as she did last. Lord Egmont, however, is much 
improved in health, and is now able to receive his friends 
without inconvenience to himself. 


KX 


Lorp PorrsmouTH has returned to Eggesford House, North 
Devon, not much the better for his season in town, as his gout 
is still troublesome. By the way, Lady Portsmouth has a 
very interesting Theosophical story which she has been relating 
to everybody. At Eggesford there is a haunted chamber. ‘To 
test the authenticity of the stories connected with it, her 
ladyship determined to sleep in this room. She slept soundly 
until midnight, when she was aroused from sleep by a clammy 
hand being placed on her forehead. Lady Portsmouth imme- 
diately struck a light, but although every search was made, 
nothing that could in anyway explain away this extraordinary 
circumstance was discovered. What do our Theosophical friends 
say about the matter? 


MAD-WRIGGLES 


JONL 
TO A LADY. 


Ort have you seen a harmless fly, 
Drawn by the taper’s lustre, die. 
Mine was the hapless insect’s fate, 
Who felt thy fatal charms too late. 
Like thee, poor dazzled fly, I came ; 
Like thee I’ll perish in the flame. 


Io Wo 28% 18, 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF A SHORT LIFE. 
By HERBERT VIVIAN. 


‘ Car de la téte aux pieds je suts 
“ Original, original, 
“ Combien je suis original |” — 
MapDaME L’ARCHIDUC (OFFENBACH). 


“ To be famous when you are young is the fortune of the 
gous.” —TANCRED. 


CisUNIPINGIR IDOL, 


CAMBRIDGE CONTEMPORARIES. 


I Lerr Harrow at the end of the summer term of 1883, and 
went to Trinity College, Cambridge, in October. I chanced 
upon a lucky period for my three years’ residence, as I 
numbered among my contemporaries an unusual abundance of 
clever and eccentric people, whose vagaries may amuse myreaders. 
Perhaps the best known among them was Prince Albert Victor of 
Wales. From all accounts he is a worthy and well-meaning 
young man, without any special abilities, but so many stories 
were afloat about him at the time, that I cannot pass him over 
altogether. When he first went up to Trinity, Dr. Thompson, 
the cynical old master of that college, conducted him round 
to see the lions. He first took him to the dining-hall and 
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showed him all the pictures, amongst which was one of the 
Master himself, recently painted by Herkomer. It was once 
said admiringly by Miss Bessie Bellwood of a sister artiste, 
“she knows all about pictures and drawings and such things, 
and can tell you what they mean with half an eye. She’s that 
clever, she can pick you out a sheep as soon as look at you.” 
Unfortunately Prince Albert Victor’s artistic training was not 
so advanced, and a picture conveyed little or no meaning to 
his mind. But he felt that politeness required him to say 
something, so he turned to his cicerone and remarked with the 
most perfect innocence in the world, ‘‘ Oh, ah, yes; I suppose 
that is another old Master!” Dr. Thompson’s reply has some- 
how or other never transpired, but he always told the story 
with considerable relish. 

The Prince had not many friends, and those he was allowed 
to consort with were judiciously selected for him by responsible 
authorities out of a somewhat priggish set. I remember hear- 
ing a rather nice little story about one of these favoured 
individuals, which tickled me at the time. He was kindly 
opening a bottle of soda-water for infusion in the Royal brandy, 
and the cork proved provokingly recalcitrant. ‘Thereupon the 
Prince volunteered some rather obvious suggestions, to which 
his friend petulantly retorted, “Teach your grandmother.” 
Hardly had the phrase escaped him when its full meaning 
dawned upon his mind, and he grew pale with horror at the 
majesty of the name he had called up, much to the merriment 
of the Prince himself and those who were with him. 

The Prince was usually to be seen at Mr. Oscar Browning’s 
rooms on Sunday evenings. Mr. Browning is senior fellow of 
King’s College, and, perhaps, the most popular man in the 
university—certainly the best known. He always makes 
acquaintance with all the interesting freshmen, and his rooms 
of a Sunday night are an unfailing trysting-ground for all the 
celebrities and oddities in the place. He is the kindest and 
best-natured of men, and deserves all the esteem and affection 
which he inspires in all who know him well. 

This, however, did not deter the most eccentric of all my 
contemporaries from inventing and circulating all sorts of 
impossible yarns about Mr. Browning, as indeed he did about 
every one else. One of these was about his acquaintance with the 
Prince. According to the narrative, he had for months been 
making fruitless efforts to obtain an introduction, and was in 
despair. Then, one afternoon, as he was riding along the King’s 
Parade on his tricycle, he saw the Prince coming along un- 
attended,and exclaimed to himself that now his hour had arrived. 
Accordingly, on coming up to him, he contrived to upset his 
tricycle and remained struggling on his back, like a beetle, 
until the Prince good-naturedly came and turned him over. 
Then he announced that he was Mr. Oscar Browning, the 
senior fellow of King’s, and invited his good Samaritan to 
come and see him on Sunday evening at his rooms. 

These rooms are as cosy and cheerful as any I have ever 
seen: books of every sort and kind in each of them, from floor 
to ceiling ; several lovely bits of statuary, picked up for a song 
in Italy ; choice line engravings, dainty bronzes, an atmosphere 
of refinement and cultured ease that is unknown outside 
academic circles. What Mr. Browning professes to be most 
proud of is, however, his bath-room, which he exhibits 
delightedly to all arrivals. When the Prince came, he was, of 
course, taken there by his host, and much merriment was 
aroused by their being mischievously locked in by my eccentric 
friend who, by the way, is now prosecuting a more or less serious 
candidature for Parliamentary honours. 

I used to attend Mr. Browning’s lectures on political 
philosophy and enjoy them. He has a knack of enlisting the 
sympathy of his hearers, and making them pick up information 
insensibly, which is unique. ‘The clearness and simplicity of 
his style especially attracted me, while it aroused flippant sallies 
from the arch-eccentric. He declared Mr. Browning’s lectures 
were so dull and twaddly that no one was ever known to go 
there more than once. So he invented a story about one of 


Mr. Browning’s courses of lectures: on the first day the room 
was inconveniently crowded, and he sent for the college porter 
to complain of the insufficient accommodation. “Porter,” he 
said, in ostentatious tones before the whole class (so runs the 
fiction), ‘‘ porter, this room is not nearly large enough to hold 
us all; you must see if you can’t get the college dining-hall for 
me when I deliver my next lecture.” The porter looked at him, 
and scratched his head, then surveyed the assembled freshmen 
pityingly, and said to Mr. Browning, with a knowing shake of 
the head, ‘Oh! you just wait a time or two, sir, and you'll 
find there’ll be plenty of room for your lecture here; you just 
wait a time or two!” If the incident had really happened, 
poor ‘“‘O.B.” would have sunk into the ground with shame and 
confusion, but I am convinced it is only a malicious invention 
of the enemy. 

He is blessed with an abnormally large circle of ac- 
quaintances, and his critics used to take pleasure in attempting 
to discredit its extent. One of their stories on the subject may 
serve as an example. He had met Tennyson at a dinner party 
one night, and seeing him in the park next day, he went up to 
exchange a greeting with him. ‘“ How are you, Tennyson?” 
he enquired. “I don’t know you, sir,” was the boorish reply. 
“Oh! yes, you do,” O.B.” persisted, undeterred, “I had the 
pleasure of meeting you at So-and-So’s. Browning, you will 
remember.” “No, sir, you are not,” was the Court poet’s 
crushing retort, as he turned upon his heel, “/ know 
Browning.” 

Oscar Browning is very sound in his political views and 
made a plucky fight at Norwood in 1886 with an enlightened 
programme. At Cambridge he is the moving spirit of 
Liberalism, and I am convinced that it will be a great 
advantage to the party and the country, if he succeeds in 
securing a seat at the next General Election. 

Among my contemporaries the most brilliant and promising 
was undoubtedly Mr. Austen Chamberlain. He has all his 
father’s abilities, and is most conscientious and straightforward 
to boot; possesses a charm of manner that must win him 
adherents; and, but for the handicap of a father, whose 
political career is wrecked and discredited, he might be safely 
prophesied an illustrious future. The sad part of it is that he 
has a well-nigh religious confidence in Mr. Chamberlain, and 
there is absolutely no hope of his ever thinking out an original 
line of his own until he shakes it off. ‘The possession of a 
distinguished father is a great help to a young man at the 
outset of his career, but afterwards,when the time comes for him 
to show what stuff he is made of, it only encumbers and impedes. 

I knew and liked Austen Chamberlain very well indeed 
at Cambridge, and we had many a friendly spar together 
at the Union debates. He evidently set himself to imitate his 
father’s mannerisms and tricks of style, but his own transcendant 
personality shone through it all. I have never met with 
a readier debater or a sharper critic of an opponent’s weak 
points. He had also a fund of apposite anecdotes, which 
I regret that I do not now remember. I can, however, 
laugh yet over one that he told about a Yankee publican, 
who lived ‘close to Niagara Falls. A gushing Britisher 
came to him one day and tried to arouse a little 
enthusiasm in him about the beauty and grandeur of the Falls, 
but for a long time the man only shook his head and spat 
meditatively. At length he had to say something in self- 
defence. ‘‘Wal,” was his remark, ‘‘it’s a powerful big concern, 
and I grant you it might be very fine, but I really can’t say 
much for it considering the poverty of the element.” Similarly, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain went on, referring to a recent effusion 
of Tory speeches, the streams of oratory would doubtless have 
been very fine indeed, but for the shocking poverty of the 
element. It is the sort of story Sir Wilfrid Lawson would have 
delighted in, if it had accorded with his principles. On another 
occasion Austen ridiculed my intense devotion to Lord 
Randolph Churchill, by comparing my speeches to the letters 
of Mr. Dick, in ‘‘ David Copperfield,” my references to Lord 
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Randolph being as irrepressible as his to the head of King 
Charles. 

He often told me anecdotes about his father, but always 
with bated breath, as if speaking of a being of superior 
organisation. ‘That of Joseph’s first meeting with Lady Dorothy 
Nevill has a melancholy interest now that he has 


Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate. 


“ Ah! Mr. Chamberlain,” she said to him, directly he had 
been introduced, “ You are a very dangerous man, but we are 
not a bit afraid of you, for all the snobs are on our side!” 

There were also several stories about his travels with Mr. 
Jesse Collings, how a waiter innocently inquired of the latter 
whether A/onsteur son fils—meaning the  youthful-looking 
Joseph—would also dine at Zable a’hdte, and how the unco’ 
guid in Scotland were scandalised to hear that Mr. Chamberlain 
was travelling with a certain “ Jessie Collins,’ whom they 
supposed to be a young lady of distracting charms. 

T have-akways felt a certain tolerance for Mr. Chamberlain 
on account of the affection I bear his son, and I have always 
refrained from joining in diatribes against him. I remember 
about a year ago being told an anecdote, which illustrates the 
obstinacy of the man, and the faint prospect of his ever 
returning to the fold. He spent a few days with Sir William 
Harcourt in May, 1888, and thrashed out the whole Irish 
question with him. As he was going away the visitor’s book 
was brought out for him to write his name, and he was 
beginning to squeeze it in at the bottom of a page, where there 
was scarcely any room, when Sir William stopped him and said 
jocularly, ‘Come now, Chamberlain, after all I have said, the 
least you can do is to give me an earnest of your good intentions 
by turning over a new leaf here.” But the Unionist leader 
affected not to hear him, and obstinately went on writing where 
he had begun. “I stick to my old side, you see,” he said 
drily, and then they parted, and he went his way. 

I have only seen Austen Chamberlain at occasional intervals 
since he left Cambridge in June, 1885. He then went to Paris 
and Berlin for a year, and, I am told, won golden opinions 
from all with whom he came in contact. At Berlin I was able 
to give him one or two introductions to German friends, and I 
hear that Prince Bismarck took a great fancy to the young 
politician, frequently asking him to dine. I have a great regard 
for Austen Chamberlain, and much regret that this relentless 
Irish question should have arisen to keep us politically apart. 

I have made it a practice in life to seek acquaintance with 
eccentric people, whenever I get the chance, and at Cambridge 
I was fortunate in finding a goodmany. Of these the queerest 
was Count Strickland della Catena, who, while yet an 
undergraduate, extorted from the English Government a new 
constitution for Malta, and has now been made Minister of 
Commerce for that island, although still in the first blush of 
youth. His father was an English naval officer, who married 
a Maltese Countess and obtained her title for his son. 
In the cholera year, when the whole business of Malta was 
paralysed by panic, young Strickiand rushed over and bestirred 
himself so actively that he was placed at the head of a Cholera 
Commission, and received a public letter of thanks from the 
Secretary of State in recognition of his services. He has very 
strict notions about loyalty to the throne, and, while President 
of the Union at Cambridge, aroused much sensation and 
controversy by the unusual course of fining a debater who had 
expressed extreme views about the beheadal of monarchs. 
The culprit was a son of Alderman Storey, M.P. 

Another original and eccentric friend of mine at Cambridge 
was Mr. Leopold Maxse, who is now Radical Unionist candidate 
(whatever that may mean) for the Clitheroe division of 
Lancashire. In 1886 he worked enthusiastically with me for 
the foundation of a University Branch of the Home Rule Union, 
but when he left Cambridge he was sent on a tour round the 
world, and picked up foolish imperialistic notions on the way. 
In May, 1888, I received a letter from him, dated Canterbury, 


New Zealand, in which he said with humorous pomposity, 
“Since leaving England a year-and-a-half ago I have learned 
many things, and, amongst others, I have learned to be a 
Liberal Unionist !” He has the keenest sense of humour, and 
a most brilliantly erratic temperament, and I like him better 
than any other boy I know. I stayed with him last summer 
near Dorking, and was glad to learn that he has not irrevocably 
embarked in any sinking ship. ‘ lam myself,” he said simply, 


| when asked who was his leader, and it is not impossible that 


he may become a Liberal again, as soon as the Home Rule 
question is settled one way or the other. 

The vogue of such crazes as Esoteric Buddhism and spirit- 
rapping during my residence at Cambridge afforded many 
other examples of eccentricity. For instance there was a 
dear friend of mine at Trinity, whom I have now almost 
forgotten. He had a little silver image of Buddha on his 
chimney-piece, and recited prayers in Pali to it night and 
morning. Great curiosity was aroused by these devotions, but 
he would never tell whether they were performed on one leg in 
orthodox oriental fashion, or whether he had a private ritual of 
his own. One night he took some haschisch (a compound of 
Indian hemp) to see whether it would enable him to project his 
scin leca across the court, but he swallowed so much of it that a 
doctor had to be sent for and three friends spent the night in 
walking him up and down the cloisters, to prevent his sinking 
into a sleep that would know no waking. I hear he is now 
a demure being, doing something or other in the city. 

The college dons of my time were for the most part a 
common-place set. Almost the only remarkable man among 
them was Dr. Thompson, the Master of Trinity, who was a 
great character and a cynic of the old school. The stories 
about him were innumerable and generally turned upon some 
crushing snub administered by him. Thus he said to a young 
don, who had ventured to make a suggestion at a college 
meeting, “I don’t agree with you, but then I may be wrong ; 
we are all of us fallible, you know, even the youngest 
of us!” Again, an undergraduate, taking refuge under the 
same tree with him during a storm, thought it would be only 
civil to make a remark, and observed that he hoped it was only 
a passing shower. ‘To this Dr. Thompson frigidly replied, -‘ All 
communications intended for the Master of Trinity must be 
made through the tutors.” In fact such was his propensity for 
snubbing that he could not resist telling a Prime Minister, who 
offered him a bishopric, that he preferred his present position 
as there were many bishops in this country, but only one 
Master of Trinity. He had a great contempt for St. John’s 
College, and once when someone asked him how he accounted 
for the falling off in entries there, he solemnly replied that it 
must be due to the increase of emigration among the lower 
orders. This remark was made without moving a muscle of 
his face, but in the devout hope that it would get widely 
repeated. He was one of the few picturesque old men 
of the day, tall and erect, with dazzling white hair and 
wrinkled, eagle face, recalling a prince-bishop of the middle 
ages, as he walked up the chapel-aisle, leaning on his staff, 

The Chaplain of Trinity College was aman named Borissow, 
who was very proud of his voice. He had only one eye and 
much merriment was aroused when he advertised in the 
Cambridge Leview for a “single resident pupil.” One day, 
when he was preaching in Trinity Chapel, a curious scene 
occurred. There are seats for undergraduates in a remote 
recess, which goes by the suggestive name of “ Iniquity 
Corner.” When Mr. Borissow’s stentorian voice gave out the 
text, it occurred to those who were seated in this corner that a 
little recreation might be safely indulged in. One of the 
preacher’s rhetorical artifices was, however, to deliver a passage 
in his loudest tones and then to create an effect by the silence 
of a sudden pause. When he first did so he was startled, and 
in fact, everybody was startled, by hearing the one word 
“Nap!” loudly, triumphantly and discordantly issue from the 
uttermost recesses of the chapel. From that time forth 
“Tniquity Corner” was railed off and left untenanted. 
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0 LOLLAS CL SOCEM ONMD lime D Em NVKO TE 
“DANS LA GAZETTE DE LA HOLLANDE.” 


At this rate it will soon become an open question whether 
THE WHIRLWIND is a Dutch or an English newspaper. De 
Amsterdammer Weekblad of 13th July had a clever and 
accurate translation of the article by Mr. Walter Sickert, which 
appeared on page 6 (No. 1) of THE WHIRLWIND. We really- 
really have not space for the whole article in its Dutch garb, 
but here are the introductory lines :— 


SCHILDERKUNST. 


‘“ THE WHIRLWIND geeft een aardige en in de Engelsche kritiek zeldzam® 
bespreking van een tentoonstelling in het vroegere tehuis van Buffalo Bill 
te London. Zijis geschreven door den jongen Engelschen portretschilder 
Walter Sickert, bij wien de kunstrubriek van dat levendige wakkere 
tijdschrift in goede handen schijnt te zijn.” 4 


After this we shall give up Dutch quotation for one or two 
numbers, lest the novelty should threaten to wear off. 
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AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS. 


“NATURE has given to men one tongue, but two ears, that 
we may hear from others twice as much as we speak.” 
EPICTETUS. 


The Royalist, 16th July, 1890. 


“THE prospectus of ‘THE WHIRLWIND was one of the most 
amusing things ever issued. From the first number of the 
paper we quote with special pleasure and sympathy..... 
Mr. Erskine and Mr. Vivian are frankly Jacobites. But we 
cannot sympathise with all their views of the universe at large. 
For example, their declaration of war to the penknife for 
“ Tndividualism ” against “‘ State Socialism” in any and every 
form seems incompatible with any doctrine of kingship what- 
ever. It will be interesting to observe how they will proceed 
to evolve the idea of a Jacobite anarchy.” 


Punch, oth July, 1890. 


“OuR BOOKING OFFICE. 


“The Baron has seen the new, lively, and eccentric news- 
paper, entitled THE Wurritwinp. It has reached the third 
number. ‘Iam informed,” says the Baron, “ that, on payment 
of five guineas down, I can become a life-subscriber to THE 
WHIRLWIND. But what does life-subscriber mean? Do I 
subscribe for the term of my life, or for the term of THE 
WHIRLWIND’s life? Suppose THE WHIRLWIND has to be 
wound up, or whirl-winded up, and suppose I am still going on, 
can I intervene to stop the proceedings, and insist on my 
contract to be supplied with a WHIRLWIND per week for the 
remainder of my natural or unnatural life being carried out? 
If the contract is for our lives, then, as a life-subscriber, I 
should insist on THE WHIRLWIND remaining co-existent with 
me. so that, up to my latest breath, I might havea WHIRLWIND. 
But if the life-subscription of five guineas is only for the term 
of THE WHIRLWIND’S life, then, I fancy the proprietors, editor, 
and staff, that the Hon. Stuart Erskine and Mr. Herbert 
Vivian, who are, I believe, the Proprietors, Editor, and Staff 
of THE WHIRLWIND, will have by far the better of the bargain. 
I resist the temptation, and keep my five pounds five shillings 
in my pocket, and am 

Yours truly, 


THE BARON DE BooK-WORMS. 


Australian Irading World, 28th June, 1890. 


“Mr. Vivian signs a letter addressed to Mr. H. M. 
Stanley, which for intense conceit and studied impertinence 
beats anything we have ever read. There is a badly executed 
‘cartoon’ of Mr. Bradlaugh and sundry illustrations from the 
‘gifted pencil of Mr. Sidney Starr,’ which should have been 
drawn upon a slate and then rubbed out. The organ of the 
Hon. Stuart Erskine and Mr. Herbert Vivian is the best 
exponent of the intense silliness, that vanity aided by pocket 
money, can exemplify. These young gentlemen have clearly 
some education and a modicum of talent. It is spread out 
very thin, however, and if they would take our advice they 
would let THE Wautriwinp blow itself out, and take a two or 
three years’ course of Colonial ‘“‘roughing-it.” Go far from the 
lollypop shop which sours the taste, and get into the bush 
away from the looking-glass. Contact with men would do 
them good.” 


Zexas Siftings, 7th July, 1890. 
“The letter to Stanley is not bad.” 


The Hawk, 8th July, 1890. 
“THE WINDBAG.” 


“ Whirlwind, forsooth ! poor little chaps ! 
A Whirlpool, rather, Vl be bound, 
In which, ’ere many days elapse, 

You and your paper will be drowned: 
Now one another’s smiles you bask in, 
In one another’s tears you'll dally ; 

A Stuart-Erskine in an ass skin, 
An ape who imitates his—valet.” 


Licensed Victuallers Mirror, 1st July, 1890. 


“Tt is now alleged that the author of ‘Vera’ is Mr. Oscar 
Wilde. 

“These young gentlemen, whose names are the Hon. Stuart 
Erskine and Mr. Herbert Vivian, and whose motto is, “De 
Paudace, de Vaudace, toujours de Caudace,” may yet find Oscar 
too many for them. 

“Supposing par exemple they were compelled for their sins 
to sit out an entire performance of ‘ Vera.’” 


South Africa, 5th July, 1890. 
“THE WHIRLWIND claims to be the press organ of a brace 


of gifted individualists..... a couple of beardless youths, 
addicted to eye-glasses and button-holes.” 


The Literary World, 4tn July, 1890. 


“We regard the journal as a youthful escapade of which, it 
is to be hoped, the Proprietor-Editors will live to feel 
considerably ashamed. We should not be surprised to learn 
that they had emigrated to avoid the results of their 
indiscretion.” 


The Agnostic Journal, 5th July, 1890. 


“THE WHIRLWIND is the name of a new weekly, edited by 
two lads, who give their portraits. Each lad is good-looking, 
and each wears a rose in the breast of his coat. The name of 
the one is Stuart Erskine, of the other Herbert Vivian. Their 
beards are beginning to sprout, and Fame, on their account, is 
getting ready her trumpet. Have they sown the Wind, now 
that they are reaping the WHIRLWIND?” 


\ 


The North Western Gazette (Hampstead), 28th June, 1890. 
“The matter is quite original and the plan audacious.” 
Croydon Guardian, 28th June, 1890. 


“ Tue WHIRLWIND is a new publication, and if a quotation 
from a letter addressed to Mr. H. M. Stanley indicates its 
force, many human structures will collapse.” 
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PROVINCIAL PRESS. 


Coventry Reporter, 5th July, 1890. 


“There is a pen-and-ink sketch of Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, 
with a few well-written lines from the pen of Mr. Herbert 
Vivian. ‘There are other contributions of interest to news- 
paper readers ; and, taken altogether, the publication promises 
_to become popular, as it hits out a line altogether different 
from the ordinary run of newspapers.” 


fleckmondwicke Herald, 3rd July, 1890. 


“We should judge that something else in its columns 
besides sporting articles ‘ will arouse controversy.’ ” 
“This lively journal.” 


Southern Star (Weymouth), 4th July, 1890. 
“Tt is a literary curiosity.” 


hochdale Evening Star, 28th June, 1890. 


“We have received the first copy of the semi-society journal 
WHIRLWIND. Its editors and proprietors have boldly intro- 
duced the signed-article system in vogue in Paris. In this they 
are to be commended. It gives a piquancy to some writings, 
which they would not possess under anonymity.” 


Stroud Journal, 4th July, 1890. 


“The Hon. Stuart Erskine and Mr, Herbert Vivian doubt- 
less think themselves very clever young men. Perhaps as the 
weeks roll by they may discover that aristocratic flippancy and 
priggishness are poor substitutes for common-sense and good 
taste.” 

“This precious WHIRLWIND, with its gusty bleatings and 
childish ravings,” 

% Wile, SWC! oo 5 5 c is an admirer of Cromwell, hence he 
must be made the victim of much venemous (sé) hawking 
and spitting. Ah! these sucklings among the aristocracy, they 
will never forgive our forefathers for blowing to the winds that 
crazy doctrine of the divine right of kings, and Erskine and 
Vivian, with characteristic insolence, hint that they are not 
' indisposed to apply the horse-whip to Mr. Stead, a descendant 
of the old Puritans! Bah! Will nobody undertake to keep 
such firebrands out of mischief?” 


West Cornwall Advertiser, 5th July, 1890. 


“As its name implies, it promises to blow strongly in 
different directions.” 

“The articles in THE WHIRLWIND are generally signed by 
the writers, and are severe on pretenders, whether Tory or 
Radical,” 

Torquay Times, 4th July, 1890. 

“Contains a clever portrait of Charles Bradlaugh, by Walter 
Sickert, which will at once arrest attention. The articles are 
original and of much merit, and we hope that it will meet with 
the success that it certainly deserves, and that THE WHIRLWIND 
will long continue to blow the cobwebs from all matters, 
literary, political, religious, or social.” 


XK 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DRESS REFORM FOR MEN. 
TO THE EDITORS OF ‘THE WHIRLWIND.” 


Dear Sirs, 

The so-called silly season is rapidly approaching when we 
must deliver up our souls to less burning questions than 
Compensation Clauses and Parliamentary Procedure; and I 
would venture to ask your aid in ventilating a subject which is 


THE WHIRLWIND. AS) 


not without interest to a large portion of art-loving citizens. I 
refer to the cause of dress reform for men. 

I well recollect that the great Oscar, in days when he devoted 
himself to art subjects somewhat more than he appears to do 
at present, unburdened his soul at some length on this subject, 
advocating a return to the soft broad-brimmed hat, and doublet 
of the Stuart days; and, sneering at our modern garb, he 
characterised, I remember, our coat as a garment with a back 
and no front, and our waistcoat as one with a front and no 
back. 

The reform I would advocate is not so sweeping as the total 
dismissal of present forms and shapes, but I would suggest that 
the appearance of our streets, and of all places where men 
congregate, would be greatly improved if we did not confine 
ourselves to the sombre colours of our Puritan predecessors ; 
why should not our young men (and old also), as well as our 
maidens and matrons, display their tastes and artistic percep- 
tions by wearing brighter colours ? 

I solicit the powerful assistance of the editors of THE 
WHIRLWIND to this cause, confident that if only the matter 
were sufficiently discussed the male animal would take heart of 
grace, and venture on some originality in the tones, if not in 
the forms, of his dress; much greater individuality might be 
shown than at present, and black be relegated to parsons and 
mourning. 

I am, dear Sirs, 
Faithfully yours, 
An ArT LOVER. 


ONE MAN AGREES WITH MR, SICKERT, 


TO THE EDITORS OF ‘‘ THE WHIRLWIND.” 


Gentlemen, 

Mr. Sickert’s plucky attack on Reproductive Etching is very 
welcome, and deserves the earnest support and co-operation of 
his brother artists. So intolerable has the abuse become, that 
the public should be frankly enlightened upon the subject at 
once. It is, of course, the product of that curse of Art, the 
middleman, who exploits a few artists for his own benefit, and 
in so doing hinders others from succeeding. There is no doubt 
that the recent artificial demand for reproductive work—mainly 
created by the middlemen for their own profit—is the cause of 
the present depression in the sale of original works, by diverting 
into their own pockets, and away from its usual and legitimate 
channels, the amount which the British public is willing and 
able to expend on art purchases. 

Witness also the farce now being played at the London 
Chamber of Commerce by its new Art Committee. The rich 
dealers who absolutely control the art-market find their 
preserves being poached upon, and, as if the means at their 
disposal for defending their own interests were not sufficient, 
they very cleverly make cat’s-paws of Messrs. P.R. A., P.R. B., 
P.R.C., and so on to the end of the alphabet. Is it dignified 
for prominent artists to lend themselves to a sort of police duty 
in the interests of a few greedy monopolists? How the big 
speculators of Bond Street and elsewhere must chuckle as they 
contemplate these ‘“sub-sections” of obedient R.A.’s standing 
ready to do their dirty work. 

We cannot, however, expect men who are practically main- 
tained by dealers to turn against their supporters; but the 
monopoly which has been created is injurious to art and to 
artists, and should be broken up at any cost. 


Your obedient Servant, 
Ceci, LEyNe, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. 
July 9th, 1890. 
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=. EX. GRAYD, 


Ertist in furniture and Decoration. 
SPECIALITE IN ARTISTS’ FRAMES. 
SO, 9 [8 10) Inlet IME IROAID, SN, 


Mr. GRAU has for many years enjoyed the honour of carrying out 


the designs of Mr. J. McNEILL WHISTLER and others. | 


STUDIO & RESIDENCE, 
With Garden and Tennis Lawn. A semi-detached 
residence to which a fine studio and ante-room 
were added by a well known artist. Good light, 
pleasant position. Rent £150. Full particulars 
of the Agents, Messrs, E. and F. Swain, 82, High 
Street, Notting Hill Gate, W. (8484) 


THE ART WEEKLY, 


CONTENTS. 
Interesting Articles, Useful Information, Sound Criticism, 


Latest News, Short Stories. 


NOT PUBLISHED DURING AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER. 


The first Autumn Number will appear October 6th. 


Subscription (post free inland), 6 months, 3/3, 12 months, 6/6. 


Halfpenny Stamps or P.O. enclosed to 
THE MANAGER, 
Office—98, Blythe Road, 
West Kensington Park, W. 


Published by 
E. W. ALLEN, 4, Ave Maria Lane, London, E.C. 
BRENTANOS, 17, Avenue de l’Opera, Paris. 
Joun Menzizs & Co., 12, Hanover Street, Edinburgh, 
and 21, Drury Street, Glasgow. 


To be optained of all Booksellers and at Railway Bookstalls. 


Mr. WALTER SICKERT’S 


Ateliers in Chelsea,. will 
@pen on October ter nex 
There will be one Atelier 
for ladies, and another for 
gentlemen. Intending 
Students will be able to 
inspect one of the Ateliers 
at once by obtaining a 
card from Mr. SICKERT. 
Intending Studentscan sub- 
mit work to Mr. SICKERT 
on Saturdays during July, 
irom to to 6, at 12, Pem- 
broke Gardens, Kensington. 


Mr. SIDNEY STARR 


OF THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB, 

(3rd Class Medal Paris Universal Exhibition, 1889,) 
Has the honour to announce that he has 
made arrangements to open, at Michaelmas, 
a large 


STUDIO FOR LADIES, 


FOR THE 


TEACHING OF OIL PAINTING, 


in the neighbourhood of South Kensington. 


For particulars apply to Mr. SIDNEY STARR, 
86, South Parade, Chelsea, S.W. 


As there are at present only a few Vacancies, 
intending Students should apply without delay. 


Printed for the Proprietors, the Hon. Stuart Erskine and Mr. Herperr Vivian, and Published at 150, Strand, London, W.C. 
All Communications relating to Advertisements must be addressed to Messrs. WarKin & Osmonp, Benson’s Chambers, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


_ Never be without it, 
Use it morn and night, 
There’s no doubt about it, 
BOVRIL puts you right. 


Keep it in the household, 
Have it on the shelf; 

»Give it to your children, 
Take a cup yourself. 
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Price One Penny 


INTERESTING EXTRACTS. 


SEMEL WIE VYMTTEH ONSITE IPIEI SAC, 

PEOPLE frequently wonder how it is that by wearing Harness’ 
Electropathic Belt disease may be speedily and effectually 
exterminated from the system. The fact is that the majority 
of suffering men and women have, from their very childhood, 
been accustomed to fly to nauseous drugs and quack medicines, 
in the hope of obtaining relief whenever they are unwell, and 
we can easily understand that they are now inclined to doubt 
the efficacy of so convenient and simple an appliance as this 
genuine Electric Belt. Let such people once take the trouble 
to inquire into the matter for themselves, and either call or 
write, and have its action fully explained to thern, and they will 
no longer be sceptical. ‘The Medical Battery Company (Limited), 
52, Oxford Street, London, W., are the sole proprietors and 
manufacturers of Harness’ Electropathic Appliances, and all in 
search of health are cordially invited to call if possible and 
personally inspect the originals or copies of the thousands of 
unsolicited testimonials they have received. We do not think 
that those who act upon this advice will have any doubt after- 
wards regarding the positive healing influences of mild con- 
tinuous currents of electricity, such as are imperceptibly 
generated by wearing one of Harness’ Electropathic Belts. 
These curative appliances are light and comfortable in wear, and 
the practical and scientific evidence we have of their remarkable 
Curative efficacy is quite indisputable. The company’s con- 
sulting officers are only too anxious at all times to answer any 
questions on the subject, either personally or by correspondence, 
and we sincerely trust that their efforts to provide suffering 
humanity with perfect appliances as aids to health and the 
most approved methods of electrical treatment may be amply 
rewarded in the future as it has been in the past, and that the 
thousands of pounds they spend annually in advertising may 


be the means of preventing the intrusion and fraudulent dealings 
of pirates and vendors of the most useless bogus toy appliances | 


and bring Harness’ genuine Electropathic Belts under the 
notice of every suffering man and woman in the kingdom. We 
may add that the ailments that have been cured already by 
Mr. Harness’ electropathic treatment can be cured again in the 
same way, and the more obstinate the disease the more anxious 
the company’s officers are to prove the marked supremacy of 
electricity over medicine or any other form of treatment. Let 
all those who reside at a distance, or are otherwise unable to 
call and avail themselves of a free personal consultation, cut 
this notice out, and write without delay for descriptive illustrated 
pamphlet and book of testimonials. The latter contains copies 
of hundreds of letters received from all parts of the country, 
and from all classes of society, whom they have either relieved 
or completely cured of various nervous, muscular, and organic 
affections, including the following :— 

Nervous Exhaustion, Physical Debility, Neuralgia, Sleep- 
lessness, Brain Fag, Hysteria, Epilepsy, Melancholia, Paralysis, 
St. Vitus’ Dance, Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, 
Defective Circulation, Poorness of Blood, Indigestion, 
Diarrheea, Liver Complaints, Flatulence, Constipation, Kidney 
Disorders, Ladies’ Ailments, Internal Weakness, Tropical 
Diseases, Impaired Vitality, Pains in the Back, Weak and 
Languid Feelings, Chest Complaints, &c. 

We wish to impress upon our readers that the Medical 
Battery Company’s only address is the Electropathic and 
Zander Institute, 52, Oxford Street, London, W. (at the 
corner of Rathbone Place), and that during the many years 
they have been established in London they have succeeded in 
making their palatial premises the largest and only complete 
Electro-therapeutic Institute in the world. 

All communications are regarded as strictly private and 
confidential, and should be addressed to Mr. C. B. Harness, 
President of the Medical Battery Company (Limited), 
52, Oxford Street, London, W. 
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Chi sputa contra il vento si sputa contra ul viso. 


NOTICES, &c. 


THE PROPRIETOR-EDITORS, AND ALL WRITERS 
IN “THE WHIRLWIND, ARE ONLY RESPONSIBLE 
FOR OPINIONS APPEARING ABOVE THEIR OW. 
SIGNATURES. ; 


The Proprietor-Editors decline all responsibility for the 
return of MSS. sent in to them. When a stamped addressed 
envelope is enclosed they will, however, endeavour to return 
rejected contributions. 

They will gladly give their best consideration to all literary 
matter submitted to them, and accepted contributions will be 
paid for. 

All friends interested in any of the causes that we advocate 
are requested to mention to the Proprietor-Editors the names 
of any other persons likely to be interested. 

Single copies can be obtained from the office, price 14¢. post 
free. The annual subscription is 6s. 6a. by post to any country 
within the postal union. Anyone preferring to compound with 
a lump sum of £5, will receive the paper free for life, from the 
commencement. 

Anyone experiencing a difficulty in procuring copies of THE 
WHIRLWIND, in however remote a district, is earnestly 
requested to communicate with the Manager at the Publishing 
Offices. 

All orders, contributions and complaints should be directed 
to the Editors at the offices of THE WHIRLWIND, 150, Strand, 
London, W.C., where the trade can also be supplied. 


INSTANCES OF STATE TYRANNY. 


—_——— 


II. 
YE TAKE TOO MUCH UPON yvou.—I hate the London 


County Council. It is a tiresome, meddlesome, vexatious 
body, that ought never to have been called into existence and 
will require careful watching in the future. It contains several 
women-councillors, who, it seems, have no earthly business 
there at all, and the whole tone and temper of the assembly 
is one of grandmotherly fussiness and feminine, puritanical 
cant. Later on I shall have occasion to discuss at length all 
the misdeeds of this egregious body, its wholesale violations of 
individual liberty and the imbecility of its composition. For 
the moment I am only concerned with its insane behaviour 
in the matter of licensing places of amusement. 

Let me briefly recapitulate the chronology of all this 
foolishness. I need hardly allude to last year’s MacDougall 
business, which made the Council a laughing-stock for the 
whole Metropolis, except to remark that any self 
respecting body of men would have gleaned experience 


from the incident and taken care not to expose themselves to 
such ridicule again. Not so the London County Council, 
however. They appointed a Committee to consider how they 
might best consummate their foolishness, and last February 
this Committee made a report recommending personal 
supervision of public entertainments by members of their own 
body. ‘The report came before the Council, but to everyone’s 
surprise a momentary gleam of common sense seems to have 
illumined their minds and they disagreed with the report. 
Then the Committee proposed the appointment of salaried 
inspectors and the Council assented. ‘The result we shall see 
next October, when the licences will come up once more for 
renewal. 

I myself am not sanguine. Official inspectors are — 
perhaps an improvement, indeed most mouchards would be an 
an improvement, upon amateur detectives like the monstrous 
MacDougall. But surely a job of this kind would require 
abilities far above the average, and a discretion, critical acumen, 
and artistic training not usually to be hired for thirty shillings 
a week. 

There is the question of art as well as the question 
of propriety. ‘The London County Council are only too prone 
to ignore the artistic aspect altogether. I am convinced that 
music halls might, and, if unhampered by State control 
assuredly would, afford the people an invaluable artistic 
training. As itis many really brilliant artists and artistes do 
appear on the music hall boards in this country, and to see 
them must develop latent artistic instincts among the people. 
A music hall has not the stage accessories with which a theatre 
is enabled to make bad acting passable, and a high standard 
of excellence being therefore requisite, we may generally 
reckon upon finding far truer art there. This is, however, a 
big question, which must be reserved for a separate article. 
What I now wish to emphasize is the all importance to popular 
art-training, of not interfering with music hall entertainments. 
Or, if someone is to interfere, at least let it be a competent 
judge. There is a technique about skirt-dancing just as 
delicate and subtle as that pertaining to painting and sculpture; 
realistic low comedy often approaches very high art indeed, 
but it depends on light touches and exquisite turns of phrase, 
as dainty in their own way as the work of a pastellist or the 
imaginings of a poet. Are these to be censured and restricted 
by a parcel of thirty-shilling hirelings? Let them then follow 
Leighton and Whistler to their studios, or Lytton and 
Swinburne to their studies, and there also rigorously repress 
all that is not understandable of the dourgeois mind. 

“But,” some canting gangrene-minded hypocrite (say, for 
instance, the Editor of the Rodders’ Review) will probably 
exclaim, ‘You seem to be forgetting the question of morality.” 
Well, there the doctrines of Individualism leave no room for 
doubt or hesitation. Let me state the case once more: 
MOoRALS ARE A QUESTION OF PRIVATE TASTE OR CAPRICE, WITH 
WHICH THE STATE HAS NO RIGHT TO INTERFERE. ‘The display 
of anything indecent should not of course be permitted in 
public thoroughfares or any place where people pursuing their 
ordinary avocations might be offended by it. But inside places 
of entertainment it is different. Their character soon becomes 
known and no one need enter therein who does not like it. 
Moreover, as a matter of fact, morality has nothing to fear from 
the withdrawal of State control, for, as theatrical managers well 
know, all their best clients are decent people, and a reputation 
for decency is a paying concern. As to the minority of 
improper people, let them have a special entertaining house of 
their own, if they are a sufficiently important clenfele to warrant 
it; what they do and where they go concerns no one but 
themselves. The amusements and even the vices of others 
are as completely outside our concerns as their dinners and 
their clothes. This is the Individualist faith, which, except a 
political party steadfastly believe, without doubt it shall perish 
everlastingly. 

HERBERT VIVIAN, 


2 AuGuST, 1890. 
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PEOPLE IN THE PARK. 


Come, let us turn into the Park, I rather fancy those shady 
" trees over there, they remind me of Valescure. Let us sit down 
here. These comfortable arm-chairs are vastly superior to 
those with metal seats to them. I wonder they don’t relegate 
all other kinds to the limbo for such things, but that I suppose 
will never be done until the Jowrgeois and their brass band, their 
kiosks, and their tea houses are allowed into the Park ; what 
will the smart people do then? I wonder. whether there 
are many people left in town. Everybody thought that it would 
be an exceptionally early season, but then people don’t often 
think at the end of a season as they did at the beginning. My 
little friend Lady Maud for instance assured me that she really 
was going to get married this year and there she is by those seats 
to the left of us, flirting most injudiciously with a married man, 
as if this were the first instead of the last week of the season. 
It’s the same with menas with women. You see that tall, rather 
handsome man standing talking to the woman in black, whose 
back is turned towards us, well, he told me about eight weeks 
ago that Ke was going to try to live economically and take a 
house in the suburbs and try to pay his creditors ; but there he 
is, as expensively dressed, as if he had a rent roll of ten 
thousand instead of ten hundred a-year. The best dressed men 
are always the poorestand those men who can afford most luxuries 
are those who are going throughthe Bankruptcy Court. Ves, that’s 
Lord Waterford in the bath-chair yonder with Lady de Clifford 
standing by him. I always think she is the most aristo- 
cratic looking woman in London. She carries herself so 
well. What a chattering noise that party of giggling women is 
making. One would imagine that a company of sparrows in 
an ivy bush could not make their presence more unpleasantly 
felt. I caught a glimpse of Lord Londesborough just now ; why 
there he is again as erect and solemn as ever. I wonder how he 
can drive, hoodwinked in that fashion. There’s Captain Shaw. 
He’s always here. Off duty I suppose. And there in front of 
us are those two upright sisters we always see. I can detect the 
drill-sergeant in their walk even now. You see Miss Wombwell 
over there. She looks very radiant and charming, thinking no 
doubt of her approaching marriage with Mr. Graham-Menzies 
of Halliburton, who I am told has more money than he knows 
what to do with, so he is going to take a wife to help him to 
spend it. Why is everybody standing up over there? one 
would think that the Shah of Persia had returned ; Oh! the 
Princess of Wales. Who’s that in that dowdy victoria that 
everybody is gaping at. Why bless me, it’s Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone. How respectable they look. I had no idea they 
hired their vehicles. Goodness gracious! what a dress, and 
what a colour. “ Hours of collection” might very appropriately 
adorn the lady’s back. Here come Captain Bay Middleton, 
looking sallow, wan, and bored, Lord Annesley, Lord 
Frederick Hamilton, and Sir John and Lady Lister-Kaye. 
I suppose nobody will be here this time next week. How 
deserted, to be sure, the dear old Park will look. Several 
rows of empty chairs, a couple of sleepy park-keepers, a 
squad of drowsy nursemaids, and half-a-dozen or so belated 
Socialists. Hullo! there’s General Owen Williams, talking of 
Goodwood, P’ll be bound, to that funny little person at his side. 
What incongruities one sees in the Park. Why, there’s Lord 
Calthorpe hobnobbing with the Duke of Buccleuch, and Maria, 
Marchioness of Ailesbury talking politics with, of all persons, 
the Earl of Coventry. Did you hear the Marchioness as she 
went by just now abuse Lord Hartington? Dear me, how 
people do love their friends. Do you see Lord Charles 
Montagu sitting alongside the pretty woman with a slightly 
receding chin? And there, I declare, is the Hon. Julia 
Stonor telling, most probably, Lady Rosaline Bingham all 
-about Lord Alington’s ball. The people are thinning a bit 
now. Why, good gracious, I shall be late for dinner! it’s 
half-past seven. Come, let us be off. 


PEACE, AND RUMOURS OF PEACE. 


CONGRESSES are generally almost as futile as Royal Commis- 
sions, so far as any practical result is concerned, but I am so 
heartily in sympathy with the objects of the recent conference 
at the Westminster Palace Hotel, that I cannot let the object 
of its deliberations pass altogether unnoticed. 

The waste of national energy and resources, the injury to 
trade, and the burdens of oppressive taxation, which are 
involved in the barbarous settlement of international differences 
by a mere appeal to physical force are now so universally felt 
and acknowledged as no longer to need argumentative proof. 
But the absence of any accepted alternative renders all 
prospects of an universal peace chimerical, and until men are 


| agreed upon some definite scheme for a peaceful settlement of 


disputes arising between nations, all dreams of a golden age 
are necessarily empty and vain. 

Two effective solutions are conceivable in the extreme 
exaggerations of either Empire or Federation, of a policy of 
thorough centralization on the one hand or a policy of utter 
and absolute decentralization on the other ; but failing these as 
unacceptable and impracticable, the only alternative would 
be the insufficient halfmeasure of a court of international 
arbitration. 

A system of exaggerated centralization, if absolutely complete, 
would undoubtedly put an end to all possibility of wars, it 
would verify the aphorism of Napoleon, that Empire and Peace 
are synonymous—/’empire est la paix—and the world, as one 
vast state, might disband its armies, cut down its budgets, and 
devote its undivided attention to the pursuit of agriculture and 
the development of commerce. But all national individuality 
would be gone, the necessity of an iron rule would render 
democratic government impossible, and indeed such an empire 
could only be established at all by a cataclysm so tremendous 
that none short of a demi-god could effect it. 

Few, however, are aware how near such a world-empire was 
to consummation by the peerless genius of the first Napoleon. 
As it was his eagles spread over well-nigh the whole of Europe, 
and had it not been for the battle of the Nile, they would have 
overshadowed the whole Mohammedan world as well. Three 
centuries before he embraced Mohammedanism at Cairo, the 
Khalifate or spiritual and temporal lordship of all Islam had 
passed to an alien dynasty of Ottomans, whose sole claim to 
the honour Jay in the triumph of their swords. With no better 
and no worse a title the Bonaparte might have founded a 
mighty Moslem Empire and merged in it the whole of Europe 
or opened up even wider and giddier schemes of boundless 
empire, too vast for weaker minds to grasp. 

Utter decentralization is also not without its charms. Man is 
accustomed to glory in the citizenship of a great empire, but 
the glory has its burdens as well as its delights. The subjects 
of the Prince of Monaco or the burghers of some still 
unmediatized Germanic township have indeed no field for 
ambition ; they do not carry, like the French privates, every 
one a Field-Marshal’s baton in his knapsack; no historic 
senate will applaud their burning eloquence ; for them coups 
@état, dictatorships, conspiracies, barricades, and other 
pleasing incidents of statesmen’s lives are outside the area of 
practical politics. But they have the freest field for comfort 
and content in the undisturbed enjoyment of all the pleasures 
of life. A microscopic state is exempt from the burdens and 
miseries of military service, it does not require oppressive 
taxation to maintain the machinery of government, obscurity 
and impotence are the guardian angels which defend its hearths 
from sedition at home and invaders abroad. It is no hardship 
to the vast majority in a state that it offers no field for 
ambition. They are the rare exceptions who dream of honour 
and glory, and among them the exceptions are razer still, 
whose ambitions are not purely and personally selfish and 
detrimental to the welfare of the state itself. 
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But seeing that the ordering of the world’s affairs is in the 
very hands of those to whom ambition is at once sustenance 
and motive, the adoption of a scheme of universal 
decentralization by their agency is more than problematical. 
Furthermore, reformation is not to be expected in this world by 
such leaps and bounds; the great cataclysms which we have 
foreshadowed as drastic but effective remedies for the martial 
tendencies of man would involve too serious a disturbance and 
upheaval of society to be deliberately prescribed. When Lord 
Grey’s physician ordered a course of light claret to cure him of 
the gout, he replied impatiently that he would far rather have 


the gout ; and similarly it may be argued that, great as are the | 
horrors of war, fearful and terrible as are its effects, the known | 


evil is yet preferable to the pains and perils of an untried cure. 


A less extravagant proposal is that of M. Molinari, which was | 


recently published in the columns of the Zzmes, for the 
formation of a league of neutral states to hinder by armed 
intervention any of the other powers from going to war among 
themselves. But the scheme has the defect that the 
interference of these constable-states might only serve to swell 
the numbers of the combatants and to extend the area affected 
by the trouble and misery of each particular war. 

It would seem then that the only hope for the immediate 
relief of warlike humours among men is to be found in the 
unsatisfactory halfmeasure of arbitration. This would 
effectually prevent the possibility of wars from diplomatic 
misunderstandings or on trivial provocation, and the tendency 
towards it should therefore be welcomed. 

The honourable example of a treaty, pledging the contracting 
parties to refer all disputes to arbitration, has been displayed 
by Columbia and Honduras, and it is satisfactory to learn that 
our own country and the United States are proposing to follow 
it by concluding a similar treaty. But it must be remembered 
that such treaties and their observance are only possible where 
a certain degree of national amity already exists, and that it is 
the rare exception for wars to be caused by a difference which 
could form matter for arbitration. 

Nothing, alas, but the sword can compose the animosities 
of peoples whose expansion and development are antagonistic. 
Lord Beaconsfield was derided for urging the claims of a 
scientific frontier, but he was propounding one of the surest 
safeguards against the danger of war. When aggressive 
expansion is necessary to the aspirations of a people, or when 
the life and well-being of two nations are incompatible, an 
appeal to arms is the only resource, and the weaker must needs 
go to the wall. In such cases treaties of arbitration would be 
a farce, and the verdict of the arbitrator, whichever way given, 
would undoubtedly be resisted by one party as virtually a 
sentence of death. 

How, for instance, could Russia and Sweden have litigated 
for the possession of the Baltic provinces? They belonged to 
Sweden, but they were necessary to Russia, and as there were 
then no nation-police, nothing could prevent the stronger 
power from laying violent hands upon them. Or 
again could the secession of the Southern States, the 
possession of India, Constantinople, or Alsace-Lorraine be 
judicially adjudged to the satisfaction of alland the composition 
of strife? No. It is a sad, but unavoidable avowal, that plans 
and prospects of universal peace and amity among nations are 
still as problematical as ever. The only substantial field 
for hope lies in the direction of improved national morality, 
loftier aims of statesmanship, larger and broader aspirations 
for the good of humanity rather than the aggrandisement of 


a people, for the happiness of the world rather than the 


satisfaction of national greed. 

The abrogation of the duello in this country may serve to 
encourage us if we are ever tempted to despair. Its necessity 
used to be defended very much as is that of its greater counter- 
part to-day, but moral development in what Mr. Matthew 
Arnold called “sweet reasonableness” visualised the enormity 
and absurdity of the custom, and now it has completely passed 


how | 


away. So may it be with the horrors of war. It is not an extrava- 
gant hope that the eyes of nations may be similarly opened, 
and that the civilized world may prove itself worthy of the name 
by the pursuit of civilized acts and civilized habits, and that a 
golden age may be heralded in for the world, when men may 
beat their swords into plough-shares, and, dispelling the mists 
of barbaric folly and barbaric passion, live joyful and contented 
beside their own vine and their own fig-tree, with all the 
blessings of security and prosperity, which are the offspring of 
Peace. 
HERBERT VIVIAN. 
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MAD-WRIGGLES. 


JOUOL 
RIVER-MISTS. 


Sisters of the twilight gray, 

Love we too the golden day ; 

Love to feel the warm sun-ray 

’Mid our shadow tresses stray, 

Kiss our pale hands, while they pray 
“Sweet Day ! stay !’ 


Close beside the river’s brink, 

Where the city pictures sink, 

Writhing down-wards dark as ink, 

Spread we many a silver link ; 

Let our raiment, sun-soaked, sink, 
Men think, pink. 


Where the steam-tugs fuss and blow 
White-sailed vessels gliding go, 
Spread we wide a golden glow ; 
Head the barges, leaden slow, 

Help to tow. 


Singer long beyond the light: 
With thin fingers, ashen white, 
Shredding shadows of the night : 
Till the stars beam out in sight, 
And winds whisper, without fright, 
‘Good-night, light !’ 


Then we turn to rest at last, 

For the peace of dreams is cast ; 

On the River, still and vast, 

Sleep old hulk and broken mast : 

We, too, now our work is past, 
Sleep last, fast. 


FREDERIKA MACDONALD. 
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PERSONS. 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter Sickert and Miss Cobden leave town 
yn the first of August for Dieppe. 
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GUSTS. 


An Apotocy to My Berrer Hatr.—I was surprised to 
see the following amazing paragraph from the pen of Mr. 
Vivian, in last week’s WHIRLWIND :— 

“Am I Mr. Erskine’s Keerer.—A twaddling contemporary sneers at 
our notice that we are only responsible for opinions appearing over our 
own signatures, remarking that acquaintance with the law of libel willsoon 
disprove this claim of irresponsibility. The sneer is a silly confusion of 
opinions with the consequences of their expression. For instance, if Mr. 
Erskine were indiscreet enough to expose THE WHIRLWIND to a libel 
action, I am quite aware that I should have to share the brunt. But 
nothing would ever induce me to accept responsibility for his opinions. I 
am a serious politician, and it would not be fair to saddle me with his 
flighty views or with those of any other similar young man. In fact I 
generally disagree with nearly everything he says in those funny columns, 
which he is pleased to entitle ‘Gusts.’ Here is a trivial instance to 
emphasize my meaning so that the meanest intelligence (say even that of 
the Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette) may understand it. Last week he 
coolly announced that ‘no respectable English person, we imagine, would 
willingly witness a bull-fight.? Now I like bull-fights, and consider them 
the very finest form of sport. I wish he would be quiet with his portentous 
“we? ; it sounds like a deposed monarch or a firm of haberdashers.” 

_ Lam really very sorry if I have unconsciously maligned, or 
in any way compromised my excellent collaborator. I am 
very sorry if I have unwittingly made him clerk in a firm of 
haberdashers, or made him use the phraseology of a deposed 
monarch. Mr. Vivian tells us that he is a serious politician, 
as well as an Individualist. I’m sure we are all very much 
obliged to him for the reminder, and I quite agree with him 
when he says that ‘It would not be fair to saddle me” with 
views that are not in precise accord with his own. I am sorry 
that I offended Mr. Vivian by announcing in a previous issue 
of the WurrLWinD “ that no respectable English person would 
willingly witness a bull-fight.” I had no idea, at the time of 
writing, that my statement would, or could, affect Mr. Vivian. 
I will take precautions, in future, against the repetition of so 
foolish a blunder. 

x 


Dress REForRM FoR Mren.—The able letter from “An Art 
Lover,” which appeared in THE WHIRLWIND of the 26th of 
July, advocating the adoption of a rational garb for men, is 
about to receive a striking and important exemplification. 
The Proprietor-Editors of THE WHIRLWIND are about to 
discard for ever the inelegant and ridiculous habiliments of 
to-day, and are about to revert to the picturesque and con- 
venient garments of their ancestors. No doubt the silly 
bourgeoise and the sillier “masher” will sneer with an 
affectation of supreme wisdom; but we are determined to 
persevere with our campaign against all that is - inartistic, 
ridiculous, and inappropriate in modern life. Ce west que 
Le premter pas qui cotite. 


Earty Marriacres.—The Daily News is either a very badly 
informed or a very stupid journal. It is probably both, but an 
article published recently in its columns especially strengthens 
the case for the former. A native gentleman, it appears, has 
published a book assailing early marriages in India. Whereat 
the Daily Mews published an article extolling the native 
gentleman, one Behramji Malabari by name, and recommend- 
ing legislation (prohibitive of course) upon the lines laid down 
in the Indian’s pamphlet. Early marriages in the East are no 
doubt responsible for a certain amount of crime and misery 
just as they are in England, good Dazly Mews ; but we refuse 
to believe that, in the East, they are more prolific sources 
of unhappiness than they are commonly supposed to be in 
civilized and christianized communities. A woman of twenty 
is accounted old in India. ‘The climate of India, upon which 
marriage to a great extent depends, is, it seems necessary to 
remind the Daily ews, distinct from that of England. 
Mahomet married Cadhisja when she was only five years of 
age, and all women in hot climates are marriageable at eight, 
nine or ten years of age. The liberty of the subject is con- 
stantly attacked by the Dazly (ews, which professes to be on 
the side of Individualism, and is generally to be found skulking 
in the camp of the Socialists. 


A 


THE BRADLAUGH AND HyNDMAN DEBATE.—It seems a great 
pity that the issues raised by the debate in St. James’s Hall 
last week between the champion of the Individualist party and 
the ridiculous Socialist Heresiarch were not as satisfactorily, 
as they were summarily, disposed of. ‘It was a circumstance ” 
(said the Dazly Mews), “that probably caused many persons 
surprise, to wit, while Mr. Hyndman kept perfectly cool and 
collected throughout the debate, Mr. Bradlaugh showed a con- 
siderable amount of feeling.” And no wonder. A more ill- 
behaved, illmannered, biased audience we had never seen. 
Each silly Socialist seemed to have determined beforehand to do 
all in his power to “howl down” Mr. Bradlaugh, and 
although he spoke with more than his usual brilliancy, fervour, 
and poignancy, the effect of his powerful oration was almost 
completely drowned in the vulgar shrieks of his dastardly 


opponents. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


STUART ERSKINE. 


I. 


The result of the Quotation Competition will shortly be 
announced. 
1G 


A prize of TWO GUINEAS is offered for the best lively 
and eccentric story, to fill one page of ‘THE WHIRLWIND. All 
stories sent in will become the property of the Editors, but no 
prize will be awarded if none of the stories reach the standard 
of publication. The stories must not have appeared in print 
before and should be sent in as early as possible. 


XZ 


CALENDAR. 


Elector George I. of Hanover proclaimed in England, 
1714. 

Battle of Rathmines, 1649. 

Mr. Speaker Peel’s birthday. 

Gowrie Plot, 1601. 

Battle of Dungan Hill, 1647. George Canning died, 
1827. 

Charles II. proclaimed at Carlisle, 1651. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


An Anonymous M.P.—I have received the following 
anonymous letter, written on House of Commons note-paper 
and enclosing a cutting from Zhe Zcho: “ Go for Arnold White 
without mercy. His article is Socialism run mad. I have 
underlined the most palpable absurdities.—L.” The enclosure 
is an article entitled “Social Questions. By Arnold White.” 
I had never heard of Mr. Arnold White and was consequently 
able to approach the article impartially. It began with a 
dissertation on the evils of over-population, and for a moment 
I was tempted to play the part of Balaam (or was it Balak?) 
and bless where I was called upon to curse. However, I 
plodded right through the article with huge heroism and was 
rewarded by finding some amazing conclusions, among others a 
suggestion “ that male minors, previous to marriage, be required 
to produce evidence of ability to maintain a family,” and 
another “that criminals, after ten convictions,” (why ten?) 
“should be shut up for life and thus prevented from begetting 
a posterity tainted with crime.” I am much obliged to my 
friendly legislator, but I imagine the quaint conclusions of this 
unknown Mr. White bear their own refutation on the face of 
them. What puzzles me is that a stupid, steady-going paper, 
like Zhe Lcho, should print such drivelling lucubrations. 


XS 


We have been shown two pages of the Pall Mall Budget, 
filled with the reproductions of Mr. Sickert’s highly improper 
pictures of statesmen and serio-comics. The letterpress 
purports to be an interview with our cartoonist. We can only 
say that we have never heard him quote poetry—or even 
Browning. He speaks of music halls as 


“things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see.” 


We have never known our art-critic to pass a music-hall—unless 
it were a high-class one. 


THE “WHIRLWIND” CARTOONS. 


VI. 
THE STUART HEIRESS. 


I am confident that even those among our readers who are 
not Jacobites will be glad to possess a portrait of the Gracious 
Lady, who, but for the exclusion of Roman Catholics from the 
throne, would now be reigning over these realms. 

The genealogy of the House of Stuart was given in No. 1 of 
THE WHIRLWIND, from which it will have been seen that the 


'~Gracious Lady, whose portrait appears to-day, is the heiress of 


the eldest line of the Royal House of Stuart, which for 
generations has inspired Englishmen to deeds of devotion and 
heroism and still arouses in their hearts those enthusiastic 
sentiments of loyalty which are the religion of many. 

It is easy to sneer at sentiment and make assertion that 
the days of chivalry are past, but I still live in hopes that, 
even in this degraded age, there are yet some among us who, 
should the occasion arise, would be willing to take up arms, 
and, if need be, lay down their lives in defence of an idea. 


HERBERT VIVIAN. 


XK 


THE WHIRLWIND DIPLOMA GALLERY OF 
MODERN PICTURES. 


III. 


Our best thanks are due to the owner for his permission to 
publish a sketch in line of Mr. Whistler’s famous portrait of 
Miss Alexander, which has been the recipient of countless. 

‘honours at home and abroad. Mr. Whistler is the supreme 
living exponent of what has been called the grand style in 
portraiture. Poet and realist, he makes of the portrait a theme 
for sumptuous and exquisite harmonies of line and colour, 
while he paints, as has been aptly said, the very soul of his sitter. 
For its passage down the paths of time, the historical truth of 
his work is winged by expression that is inspired, and armed 
by technique that is flawless. His fortunate sitters are as 
certain of a place in history, as were Philip the Fourth of Spain 
or the Infanta Margaret. 

WALTER SICKERT. 
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LETTERS TO ABSURD PEOPLE. 


JOUNE. 


My Lorp, ay 

The appearance of this letter will attract the curiosity of the 
public, and command even your lordship’s attention. I am 
undecided in what manner I can best approach you, as the 
dignity of your position and the mildness of your temperament 
repel, and, to a certain extent, disarm criticism. You will not, 
I hope, question my veracity, when I assure you that I hold 
your character, your principles, and your person in the highest 
esteem, and that it has not been owing to any mean estimation 
of your abilities that I have abstained from you so long. On 
the contrary, I have hitherto refrained from writing to you, not 
because I feared rebuke at your hands, not because I believed 
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that you were too strongly fortified against criticism, but because 
I trembled lest the mere act of writing your most exalted name 
should act as a stimulant upon my wayward pen, and betray 
me into expressions with which your modesty, and sense of 
propriety, would be powerless to cope. I have, however, been 
relieved of my embarrassment, and I am indebted to your 
lordship for the instruments that accomplished my delivery. 
I remembered that, although reared in luxury and educated 
amid aristocratical profusion and waste, you had contrived 
to elude the vitiating influences of corruption, and had 
preserved, amid some temptations and trials, the purity of 
your political opinions. I thought on the estimable benefits 
which had been conferred upon the community by the 
appearance of your lordship in public life, and I recalled to 
mind the adulation which had been showered upon you in 
recognition of your public services, and your eminent 
private virtues. These thoughts are my credentials; these 
reflections, and my admiration of your character, are all that I 
can offer in excuse of my presumption in addressing your 
lordship in these columns. 

There is no need, my lord, and I hope I carry your opinion 
with me, to confine the period at which your mind became 
imbued with democratic ideas, within the senseless limitations 
imposed by Ahe introduction of a mere date. You are too 
volatile, too impatient of tiresome details, and unnecessary 
excavations into matters that are now almost ripe for 
the pen of the plodding biographer, to require precision 
and accuracy in a mere newspaper correspondent. 
There is, moreover, no need to trace the gradual forma- 
tion, maturation, and fructification of those luminous and 
enlightened sentiments which govern your public life, for, 
although much that would be interesting, much that would be 
ingenuous, and much that would be instructive, could be 
extracted from a narrative composed of excerpts from juvenile 
conversational peculiarities and witticisms, I fear to obey the 
dictates of my inconsiderate desires, conscious that my 
curiosity, and that of the public, might incur through them 
the burthen of your heavy displeasure. 

I will pass unnoticed, accordingly, many episodes in your 
career which, although they should afford excellent material for 
my pen, are too little known, or are two abstruse and compli- 
cated for rapid treatment, and I will proceed with all possible 
dispatch to acquaint you with my opinions, and with those of 
the public, upon some matters which concern your reputation 
as a statesman, and as a legislator. 

You have vacated the chair of the London County Council— 
a ridiculous body forced upon the public through the commis- 
sion of misdemeanours, for which the guilty parties ought alone 
to have been held responsible—and your secession from that 
body has been honoured by much speechifying and hand- 
clapping. A street has been named after you, the press has 
sung your praises, and echoed your sayings, in a manner, and to 
an extent, that must have done serious damage to your modesty. 
A great many County Councillors, I understand, are anxious to 
receive you back, in some form or another, into the municipal 
fold, and, if you accept their offer, I presume they will take care 
that no “black sheep” are admitted at the same time. But if 
you are determined not to seek re-election to the County 
Council, I would advise you to deyote your energies to 
the cleansing of that Augean Stable, the House of Lords, 
where, I am told, the accumulated filth of ages is collected. 

I have made a collection of your speeches, and am surprised 
to find that you are master of two languages—Scotch and English. 
Your dissertations to audiences composed of Radical Scotsmen, 
touching the House of Lords, present a marked difference to 
those delivered to gatherings of Englishmen. I gather, from 
this circumstance, that you are anxious to supplant Mr. 
Gladstone, and would emulate, while still young, the vices of 
ripe old age. As you are intent upon the destruction of your 
order, I would have you careful of yourself. Remember the 
French Revolution. | Remember 


the fate of Mirabeau. | 


Remember the fate common to many moderate Republicans, 
and take good heed. 

Your Radicalism is a curious jumble of what is most absurd 
in Jingoism and what is least intelligible in Republicanism. You 
have all the destructive capacities of a boy, and none of the 
constructive abilities of aman; for though you would pose as 
a serious politician you are too generous to allow us to forget the 
individuality of the one in the mock importance of the other. 
You are so great a stranger to restraint that I had almost 
forgotten you were a Scotsman, and I should certainly have 
attributed your existence to Irish parents, had I not 
remembered that, in your domestic arrangements, you were 
careful to exercise such caution and sagacity as make your 
countrymen the most successful business men in the world. 
To the cult of the Pall Mall Gazette, you unite the ethics of 
Imperialism, the creed of an unsuccessful Colonial Governor, 
and a smattering in foreign politics. When you make a speech 
you generally select, out of this misshapen assortment of 
absurdities, one grotesque sciolism for treatment, which, when 
it has become ridiculous in men’s eyes, and offensive to men’s 
nostrils, you repudiate as the offspring of another. 


I have the honour to be, my lord, 
Your lordship’s most obliged, 
most humble, and most obedient servant, 


&c, &c. &e. 


SEVERAL correspondents having written to ask for informa- 
tion about King Victor, to whom allusion was made in the 
calendar last week, we take the opportunity of enumerating 


the Stuart Sovereigns according to Jacobite doctrine. For this 
list, as well as for the genealogy published in THE WHIRLWIND, 
No. 1, page 12, we are indebted to the Stuart Calendar, 
published by the Order of the White Rose. 


YAMS Ie coo 660 1603—1625 
CHARLES THE MARTYR 1625—1649 
CHARLEs II... 1649—1685 
Avi See 1685—1701 
James III. ... 170I—1766 
Cuar-es III. 1766—1788 
Henry IX.... 1788—1807 
CHARLES IV. 1807—1819 
VICTOR 1819—1824 
Mary II. 1824—1840 
TFRANEGHS 000 1840—1875 
IMA? IONE, coe 1875 


(Whom Gop preserve.) 


We purpose publishing short biographies of Henry IX’s. 
successors in THE WHIRLWIND at an early date. 
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PORTRAIT OF MISS ALEXANDER, 
By JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER. 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF A SHORT LIFE. 
By HERBERT VIVIAN. 


‘ Car de la téte aux pieds se suis 
“ Original, original, 
“ Combien ge suis original |” — 
MADAME L’ARCHIDUC (OFFENBACH). 


“To be famous when you are young is the fortune of the 
gods.” —TANCRED. 


CHAPTER IIII. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


In 1885 Lord Randolph Churchill was president, and I was 
secretary, of the University Carlton Club at Cambridge, and 
when he came to fulfil his presidential duties by taking the 
chair at our annual banquet, I was able to resume the acquaint- 
ance which began under the gallery in the House of Commons. 
In the afternoon of Saturday, June 6, he addressed a crowded 
meeting in the Cambridge Corn Exchange, but the acoustical 
properties of that hall were so defective, and his opponents so 
uproarious, that he had the utmost difficulty in making himself 
heard. Commenting on this meeting to me next day, Lord 
Randolph grimly remarked that there appeared to be some who 
disagreed with his views on that occasion. ‘Some who disa- 
greed” struck me as a delightful euphemism for the screeching 
rabble who howled him down. 

At the dinner of the Club in the evening he delivered his 
presidential address, which was one of the most characteristic 
speeches he has ever made, both in manner, matter, and vivacity. 
At the outset of an extremely able disquisition on political 
thought and thoughtlessness, he informed us that a sympathetic 
deputation from our club the year before had induced him to 
give up his intention of retiring from political life. “‘ Before I 
received it,” he said, “I felt that I was very young, very 
inexperienced, and very much alone, and I did not know to 
what extent any portion or fraction of public opinion might be 
with me. But the expression of approval from your club filled 
me with hopes that after all I was not going so very far wrong, 
and that I might still persevere a little longer. It was 
an encouragement from youth to youth.” 

In reply to my toast of his health Lord Randolph made 
some cordial references both to myself and to Mr. Potter, who 
had originally introduced me to him. He said, “I wish 
to mention the very great pleasure with which I heard the 
gentleman who has proposed this toast address a public 
meeting. He is a nephew of one of my best and oldest friends 
in the House of Commons (I am sorry to say ne belongs to 
the Liberal party), Mr. Bailey Potter. But at the same 
time he is undoubtedly one of the most popular and 
influential members of Parliament, and has filled a distinguished 
position in the world of economic science as President of the 
Cobden Club. Mr. Vivian has eschewed the avuncular 
heresies, and walks steadfastly and lively in the true political 
faith.” 

Next day, Sunday, June the 7th, Lord Randolph came to 
lunch with mein my rooms on the King’s Parade. I asked half 
a dozen friends to meet him, including Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
the eldest son of the member for Birmingham. An amusing 
episode occurred through his not having caught the name. 
Imagining himself in rigid Tory circles, he turned to me and 
asked, “Does anyone happen to know Chamberlain’s son 
here? His father asked me to look him up.” ‘You see him 
before you,” I was able to reply, nodding across the table, and 
the recognition was effusive. Lord Randolph was in his gayest 
mood, and kept us in a fever of merriment with his sprightly 
anecdotes and boyish laugh. In his speech the night before, 
he had passed some caustic epigrams at the expense of political 


professors. They were admirable persons, he had said, so 
long as they strictly confined themselves to the subject they 
professed ; but the moment they quitted that sphere, they 
became unfortunate and of no account. ‘To this rule he made 
an exception in favour of Sir William Harcourt, who was, he 
pointed out, a politician long before he became a professor. 
At lunch I expressed my astonishment that he should have 
spoken amicably of so uncompromising an opponent. He 
laughed, and said “Yes, Harcourt and I have had some 
sharp passages-at-arms. I remember once in the House of 
Commons, when I had irritated him excessively, his leaning 
forward, and calling out to me across the floor of the House, 
‘You little ass,’ ina stage whisper that everybody must have 
heard.” ‘And what did you do?” we asked. “Oh,” he answered, 
roguishly, ‘I just shouted to him, ‘You are a damned fool !’ 
twice as loud again. I shall never forget his expression of 
amazement and indignation when I said it. He got up two or 
three times to call the Speaker’s attention to the expression, but 
each time his heart misgave him, as he remembered his own 
share in the controversy. The Speaker remarked afterwards 
that this was the most summary way of carrying on a debate 
that it had ever been his lot to witness. 

We discussed the mischievous influence of the “old 
gang” in the Tory party, and he related several anecdotes 
about one of its most objectionable members. One scene he 
described most graphically, when this ex-Cabinet Minister got 
up from the front Opposition bench and swayed grotesquely 
to and fro in fruitless endeavours to be articulate. ‘‘ By Jove, 
Churchill,” Mr. Labouchere had shouted across the House, “if 
he loses hold of that despatch-box he’s done for.” But, Lord 
Randolph remarked to us, even in its most democratic intervals,. 
there is no body of men so conservative in its habits or so 
tenacious of traditions as the House of Commons. It has its. 
own peculiar code of morals, and, while very lenient towards a 
good, old-fashioned vice, like drunkenness, will not stand 
anything approaching humbug or bad taste. For instance, if 
a man is once detected trying to hocus the House with a 
garbled quotation, he will never be listened to again. On the 
other hand, he had often seen Disraeli and others obtrusively 
the worse for wine, but no one seemed at all scandalized about 
it. On one occasion, during Disraeli’s premiership, it had been 
arranged that he should follow Mr. Gladstone in debate, but 
when the time came, and the House was waiting expectantly 
for him to rise, all he could do was to waive his arms and cry 
‘“‘ Brit’sh Consh’toosh’n!” Another time, when Disraeli had 
made an exuberant speech in an advanced state of intoxication, 
Gladstone, who followed him, tried to make capital out of his 
condition and began some spicy sneer about ‘“‘the sources from 
which the right hon. gentleman has evidently drawn his inspira- 
tions.” But the House would not stand it at all, and groaned 
in disapproval. 

These narratives of Disraeli’s habits were new to me, but I 
have since heard them corroborated by unimpeachable 
authorities. A member of Parliament who used to be intimate 
with him, gave me an entertaining account the other day of 
experiences at meetings with him. Disraeli never came to a 
meeting without a bottle of the Russian national spirit, vodki, 
which to the naked eye is undistinguishable from the purest 
water. This it was the duty of his private secretary, Montagu 
Corry, now Lord Rowton, to mix surreptitiously and place 
beside him. During an exhausting speech, Disraeli would often 
consume a whole bottle of this spirit, and then Corry had to. 
eke it out as best he could. At one meeting Disraeli turned 
round in the middle of a sentence and said to Corry in a loud 
aside, which many must have overheard, ‘‘ This glass is much 
too weak ; I shan’t be able to get on at all.” Mr. Gladstone, 
on the other hand, never takes anything during a speech, 
excepting a mysterious meat-jelly compound with which his 
wife supplies him in the famous jar that looks like a pomatum- 
pot. Beforehand, however, he always takes care to make a 
heavy lunch, washed down with an inordinate quantity of 
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champagne. After this he retires to the solitude of his study 
to prepare his points, and is supplied with endless relays of 
strong tea all through the afternoon. 

After the publication of the portions of this chapter, which 
refer to Disraeli and Gladstone, I received numerous corrections 
and suggestions from various quarters. One unsophisticated 
young Member of Parliament indignantly denied that Disraeli 
was ever drunk in public, and said that even if he had been, it 
was perfectly outrageous to mention it. I was obliged to 
remind him that Disraeli lived in an age when the vice was far 
more leniently regarded than it is to-day, and in this habit was 
only following the precedents set him by Pitt and Fox, and 
many of our greatest worthies. The present generation must 
wait to cast stones atits brilliant predecessors until it can claim 
to compare with them in the production of genius. 

Another Member of Parliament, who was for many years in 
the House with Disraeli, has sent me some interesting details 
on the subject. 
Burgundy some hours before a speech, and sipped brandy and 
water during its delivery. My informant discredits the theory 
of vodki, having seen the colour of brandy in the glass, which 
his bottle-holder repeatedly refilled. I am also told that he 
was in the habit of taking small pills of opium, which is said to 
promote brilliancy, just before he got up to speak. This would 
account for a mysterious movement of the hand to the mouth, 
behind a pocket-handkerchief, which was frequently observed 
at that juncture. 

Mr. Gladstone, I am further informed, does not usually 
prepare his speeches just beforehand, but often seeks a diversion 
of thought by translating a passage of Homer into Italian, or 
some other literary labour. The mixture in his so-called 
pomatum-pot, is said to consist of eggs and sherry beaten up. 


I am indebted to an unknown correspondent for the 
following information :— 


“Here is an extract from a letter which Mr. Gladstone wrote a few 
years ago in acknowledging a copy of a work on Hygiene of the voice. 


‘*No part of the work,” writes Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘surprised me more than | 


your account of the various expedients resorted to by eminent singers. 


There, if anywhere, one might have anticipated something like a fixed | 
But it seems that we have learned nothing from experience, | 


and I can myself testify that even in this matter fashion prevails. Within my | preparation. 


tradition. 


recollection, an orange, or more than one, was alone, as a rule, resorted to 
by Members of Parliament requiring aid. Now it is never used. When I 


have very lengthened statements to make, I have used what is called egg- | 


flip—a glass of sherry beaten up with an egg. [ think it excellent, but I 


have more faith in the egg than the alcohol. 


hour.” Mr. Vivian, if he cares to refer to Dr. Shuldham’s interesting little 
work, will find mentioned in it a number of curious expedients resorted to 
by public speakers and singers as aids in the practice of their art. For 
example, we are told that the late Charles Dickens used to partake, in the 
intervals of his reading, of a dozen oysters and a glass of champagne ; 
Mr. Spurgeon, on the other hand, advises his students to shake the pepper- 
pot freely over their soup when they want a great mainstay to the voice ; 
while Mr. Sims Reeves, as a public singer, prefers a glycerine lozenge, or 
a tablespoonful of beef tea. And so on. In this, as in all mundane 
matters, experiences widely differ.” 

Another instance which Lord Randolph gave us of the 
intense conservatism of the House of Commons was the great 
regard paid there to seniority. A young man, in his second 
Parliament, would be treated with the utmost deference by new 
members half a century older, and the House would be far 
more inclined to listen to him. Accordingly, Lord Randolph’s 
advice to anyone intending to devote himself to politics was to 
seek out a constituency as early as possible. He also advised 
me to make a tour in India, as he had just done, and he said 
there was more to be learnt by spending a few months in that 
country than by years of diligence at home. 


thoughtlessly invited to the luncheon-party. The only 
advantage in having him there was that his impertinence 
afforded us an opportunity of witnessing the delicacy and 
skill with which Lord Randolph can snub anyone who 
deserves it. There had been vague rumours in the papers 


SaeRE——— jqpe ceo-noneeoeenae ene 


It appears that Disraeli fortified himself with. 


I never think of employing | 
it unless on rare occasions, when I have expected to go much beyond an | 


This prompted | 
an indiscreet inquiry from a young law-coach, whom I had | 


that his trip to India had been intended to qualify 
him for the Indian Secretaryship in the next Tory Adminis- 
tration. Accordingly, when Lord Randolph mentioned the 
word India, this person pricked up his ears and asked him 
abruptly whether it was true that he was to “have India” 
when the party came back to power. He parried the question, 
saying quite simply, ‘Office is nothing; office is nothing. I 
have not thought about office.” The coach had the laugh over 
us, however, when a few months afterwards Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government collapsed, and Lord Randolph was given this 
very post, with a seat in the Cabinet. 

Austen Chamberlain was especially amused by the vivid 
account Lord Randolph gave us of the meeting known as the 
Aston riots, which he and Sir Stafford Northcote (afterwards. 
the first Lord Iddesleigh) tried to hold in a suburb of 
Birmingham. He seemed to bear no grudge against Mr. 
Chamberlain or the other organisers of the disturbance. ‘ You 
don’t know how philosophically one gets to view these things. 
after a long course of public meetings,” he said, airily ; “I 
just put my speech into my pocket, and kept it for another 
time.” Hereupon, someone, taking the phrase au pied de la 
lettre, asked whether this meant that he was in the habit of 
writing out his speeches beforehand, and whether he found it a 
good plan to do so. 

He replied that he had long ago given up that practice, but 
that when he first started speech-making he used to write out 
the whole thing carefully beforehand and learn it off word for 
word. Now, if he had time to jot down a few rough notes or 


| think out what line he intended to pursue, he thought himself 


lucky. Often he had to make a speech straight-away, without 
any opportunity for preparation. This led to a discussion on 
the various methods of public men in making use of notes for 
speeches. John Bright used to prepare his speeches with 


| most elaborate care, and always provided himself with a most 


comprehensive sheaf of notes, if not a verbatim draft of what 
he had to say. On one occasion a debate arose out of some 
ministerial prevarication in such a manner that no one would 
ever have suspected it to be premeditated. Presently the old 
Quaker got up and made profuse apologies for approaching so 
intricate and delicate a subject without the possibility of 
His opening sentences were turgid and involved; 
he hesitated and blundered like a bashful novice; his throat 
seemed parched, and the words were uttered with a struggling 
gasp, so that everyone began to marvel that the famous orator 
should speak so badly. After a while, however, he was seen 
to smuggle a thick bundle of closely-written papers out of his 
breast-pocket, and from that instant a change came over the 
spirit of the whole scene; his imperturbability returned to him, 
the style was once more that of Shakespeare and the Scriptures, 
and his voice rang forth in its accustomed silvery, melodious 
tones. He did not make much use of the notes after he had 
got them, but possessing them seemed to give him confidence 
and to make another being of him. On this occasion he had 


| evidently intended to make his speech more effective by an 


appearance of spontaneity, but had found out, when on his 
legs, that he was helpless without some manuscript to give him 
confidence. Afterwards some young Tory bloods tried to 
chaff the People’s Tribune about the prepared impromptu, but 
this he vehemently resented, and there was something of a 
scene in the lobby. John Bright had a strong vein of vanity, 
and he never either forgot or forgave derision. I have even 
heard it affirmed that his uncompromising and ungenerous 
attitude on the Irish question was solely due to a personal 
grudge against the Irish members because they once spoilt a 
carefully-prepared peroration by laughing through the grandilo- 
quent passages. 
(Zo be continued.) 


“*CHERCHONS donc a voir les choses commes elles sont, et 
n’ayons pas plus d’esprit que le bon Dieu.” 
FLAUBERT, 
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LETTERS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


GEV Rss Reslle 


[I would recommend Lord Erskine’s receipt for the skilful 
management of polite symposiums to the favourable notice of 
the wives of Cabinet and ex-Cabinet ministers] :— 


Dear Lapy Cork,* 

When IJ have been suffering under the extreme tyranny 
and oppression of your reproaches for not having been always 
present at your assemblies, although I was sufficiently punished, 
(even if unintentionally guilty) by the loss of the best society, 
independently of your ladyship’s own presence, and by the fear 
of giving you offence, I little imagined how soon my turn was 
coming in this age of revolution, and how soon I should be 
able to trample you into dust. What are now the Ides of March, 
what are all the eras in the world when compared with the 
twelfth day of July, whilst the e/eventh continues to stand a 
day in the Kalendar. 

In all the pomp and magnificence of triumph I enclose my 
card for the r2th of July, which corresponds with many others, 
and without the authority of interrogation, as my whole case 
consists in my being no longer Chancellor, I submit it to the 
testimony of your own conscience that you held your assembly 
on the eleventh of July, being since the beginning of calculative 
_ time the day before the twelfth, for which day I was invited, 
and on the evening of which day I presented myself in New 
Burlington Street, with many others, but found the bird of 
Paradise had flown. Yet to shew you that I set nought down 
to malice, I send you an infallible receipt for a snug party with 
all the écdat of a general one. 


Yours affectionately, 
ERSKINE. 


Recipe. 


Take any visiting book of the year, but that of Vine Street, 
Piccadilly, is the fullest. Make a list of those you wish to 
see, and another of those whom you do not. Then take a 
common message card, and, having fixed the day for your 
-assembly (say the 11th of July), write “At? Home the Eleventh” 
upon the first list, and the rath upon the second, and send 
them round as usual. 

The first list should contain Princes, Noblemen in High 
Office, or distinguished by Great Rank or Fortune, Ladies of 
similar distinction for Rank or Beauty, Celebrated Authors or 
Blue Stocking Ladies, Great Lions or Lionesses from other 
countries, or so esteemed from any eminent or singularity in 
our own. The second list may contain Lords out of Office, 
particularly LEx-Chancellors, Officers on half-pay, Ladies out 
of date and of no form or beauty, whether wives, old maids, or 
widows, Authors whose plays have been damned, or whose 
books have not sold, Quizzers, unless so singular as to be 
reputed Lions ; and all magnificent people, who nevertheless 
keep carriages and polish knockers. 

At your assembly on the eleventh, lament incessantly that 
the absentees are not present. Vow that you are most 
miserable, and that you never will forgive them not coming. 
Order half the supper tables to be taken away (z7nking at the 
same time to Gunter), and tell him it is not your fault. 

Take care to be up on the morning of the r2th before the 
town is stirring and order your servants upstairs to rehearse the 
scenes upon people’s coming in the evening and take care to be 
particularly perfect in your own part lest you should meet any 
of them in the course of the day who had heard of the night 
before. 


* This was the famous Lady Cork, mention of whom has often been 
made in works dealing with the brilliant society of that time. 


Here follows a scene which follows when the absentees 


come at night on the rath. 


“ Rat-att-tatt.” 
Servant.—“ Not at home !” 
Gentleman.—< Not at home! why my card is for the rath.” 
The Lady over the staiy.— John, who is it?” 
Servant.—* Oh ! my lady, there has been a sad mistake.” 
Lady.—“ A mistake! What mistake?” 


Servant.—“ My fellow servant and I, my lady, have written 
the rath instead of the 11th on some of the cards for 
last night.” 


Lady.—“‘ A mistake indeed! You are still more mistaken 
gentlemen if you think to continue to be my servants.” 
( Zo the Visitor). ‘Sir, J am shocked beyond measure, 
but indeed I have no apology to make, the loss has been 
altogether my own. Iwas miserable the whole of last 
night, and am ready to faint at this moment. John! 
Bring me a glass of water and the heartshorn. It is 
the last glass of any kind you shall ever bring me!” 


Servant.—“I hope your ladyship will overlook it for this once.” 


Lady.—‘ No, I shall not, if we were in the Old World I would 
not spare a spoonful of the Deluge upon you. I would 
drown every one of you the first day of the forty.” 


Servant.—“I hope your ladyship will consider my family.” 


Lady.— No, Sir, the sooner your whole race is extinct the 
better both for the public and yourself.” 


Lady (to the Visitor).—“ My very dear Sir, once more farewell.” 
(Exit Visitor), 


Lady (to the 1st Servant).—“ John, you are an excellent 
servant. You are my butler from this moment and your 
wages are doubled.” 


Lady (to the Butler),—“ William, you are my land steward in 
the country and your wages are doubled. Garrick 
himself could not have done it better.” 


(Exeunt the lady and her Servants. 


XX 


[Lord Erskine, it appears from his correspondence, was much 
addicted to the practice of literary and epistolary buffoonery 
which, if somewhat lightly disguised, was nevertheless indicative 
of humorous sensibility. The following jew desprit, if such 
it can be styled, evidently refers to some appointment contracted 
by Lord Erskine with two members of the fair sex, which, 
it appears, was either slovenly kept or altogether ignored. ] 


Enter other visitors). 


Da Capo. 


LADIES, 

Your ladyship and Miss Berry (who must besides be 
considered as an agent for her sister) having publicly 
challenged me to meet you upon Hampstead Heath, I hereby 
give you notice that unless you do forthwith appoint a time for 
so doing, I will post you all as bullies and cowards in every 
milliner’s shop in London, and upon the doors of Covent 
Garden Play House, and of the Opera House and little theatre 
in the Haymarket. 

As witness my hand, 
ERSKINE. 
July 2ist, 18iT. 
To Lady Hood and Miss Berry. 


AvuGusT, 18909. 
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AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS. 


“NATURE has given to men one tongue, but two ears, that 
we may hear from others twice as much as we speak.” 
EPICTETUS. 


Globe, 24th July, 1890. 
“THE WHIRLWIND this week has got more mixed up with 
Bovril than ever. After one cup of it an eminent man of 
letters burst forth into the following impromptu :— 


Never be without it 
If you’ve any ache, 
There’s no doubt that Bouwril 
Whirlwind takes the cake. 


Keep it in your pantry, 
Give it to your ‘gee,’ 

Pour it on your butler 
When he gets D.T.” 


[Why grudge us our advertisements, good Globe? It is true 
that, for a newish paper, we have secured a phenomenal 
quantity, but surely the globe (the other one, we mean) is big 
enough to hold us both. } 


Star, 24th July, 1890. 


“Those ingenious young gentlemen, the Hon. Stuart Erskine 
and Mr. Herbert Vivian, are ‘whirling’ their newspaper 
bantling along right merrily.” 


EX 


Pall Mall Gazette, 21st July, 1890, remarks with reference 
to our comments on the “State Censorship of Toys” last week 
that “Youth, naturally, is jealous of interference at once with 
its toys and its confectionery.” 

Further on the same sheet remarks :— 

“On the whole, we like Mr. Herbert Vivian (the authorship 
of every line being carefully distinguished) better than the 
other young man. His ‘cheek’ is more spontaneous, and the 
task of persiflage sits lighter on him than on the youth who 
has already learnt to pen such amazing pomposity as this.” 

[What have I done that I should be insulted by the blandish- } 
ments of this dreadful paper?—HERBERT VIVIAN. | 


xX 


Light, 5th July, 1890. 


“A rather aptly named paper. 

“The first feature in it is a portrait of Mr. Bradlaugh of an 
astonishing nature. We await the news that he has proceeded 
against the ‘ Proprietor-Editors’ by an action for libel. Then 
we have ‘ Letters to Absurd People.’ The absurd person this 
week is Mr. ‘Leo’ Stanley. The letter is, perhaps, the best 
part of the paper, and says in frank, outspoken language some 
truths which have been omitted at recent banquets to Mr. 


Stanley.” 
XX 


Light, 26th July, 1890. 


“Tnat erratic print.” 


Londoner Zeitung, 26. Juli 1890. 

“¢The Whirlwind’ A lively and eccentric Newspaper. 
The Organ of The Hon. Stuarr Erskine and Mr. Herserr 
VivIAN.—Diefes Blatt hat fich, trog ver furzen Beit feines Bez 
ftehens, durch feine lebhafte, wigige, oft beifendedhreibmweife fdyon 
hedentenden Cingang verfchafft und apt durch fetner frifchen, {pris 
delnden Styl und feine ercentrifehe Behandlung voy Menjchen und 
Dingen dite metften feiner alteren Mivalen weit hinter fic), von denere 
einige fic) iber den Eithnen Cindvingling drgern, andere tht gelegent- 
Lich einen fletnen Seitenhieb geben, ein groper Theil aber, wogu aul 
wir gebiren, ihn Herglich willfomimen hetht, da nag Bhatt, trog feiner 
oft recht betfenden Gatyre, fehr gefunde Anftchten Hat, und fich von 
allen Bulgairver ftreng fern Halt. Sn feiner Bolitif nimmt der 
/Wirbelwind,’ wie ver Vitel ves Blattes in deutfcher Ueberfebung 
heift, fein Blatt yor den Mund, feine Critifen find fcharf, aber 
treffend, fetne Matfchereien unterhaltend, jeine Portraits befannter 
Berfonlichleiten und fonftige Kederzetchnungen Leicht Hingeworfer aber 
frappant, und im Ganzen ift das Blatt fo pifant gefdhrieben und 
bringt etnen folch frtfcher, gefunden Luftaug in das ftagnivende 
politifche und gefelifhaftliche WUtagsleben, daf es feinem Namen alle 
Ehre macht und Freunhen eines Leicjten, brillanten Styls und einer 
yorurtheilsfreien Wnfchauungsweife beftens enrpfohlen werden fann.” 


[For the edification of the zgzoram¢ we print a hasty 
translation of this intelligent criticism: ‘‘ This paper, despite 
the recency of its appearance, has already made considerable 
way by its lively, witty and often caustic writing, and leaves 
many of its older rivals far behind through its fresh, bubbling 
style and its eccentric treatment of men and things. Of these 
older rivals some are vexed with the bold intruder; others 
give it on occasion a little side hit, but the greater number, 
including ourselves, welcome it heartily, as the paper, in spite 
of its satire, which is often extremely caustic, has very healthy 
views and refrains carefully from all vulgarity. In its politics 
the “ Wirbelwind,” as the title of the paper would run in 
German, follows the lead of no journal. Its criticism is sharp 
and to the point, its gossip amusing, its portraits of well-known 
personages and its other pen-drawings are lightly sketched but 
striking, and altogether the paper is written with such piquancy 
and brings such a fresh, healthy draught into the stagnant 
daily life of politics and society, that it does full justice to its 
title and can be emphatically recommended to those who like 
light brilliant style, and an unprejudiced attitude. ] 


XX 


Wit and Wisdom, 26th July, 1890. 


“The Hon. Stuart Erskine and Mr. Herbert Vivian are two. 
young men who labour under the hallucination that Heaven 
has entrusted them with a mission. They were born, they 
fancy, to annihilate stupidity, carry the throne on their 
shoulders, and rewrite the history of the universe—from a Tory 
point of view. As Uncle Remus would say, ‘the job is a 
pooty big un, honey,’ but it sinks into utter insignificance beside 
the stupendous inpudence of the Hon. Stuart Erskine and Mr. 
Herbert Vivian. That is truly sublime. Alexander and Lucifer: 
were modest in their aims and ambitions when compared 
with these journalistic twins. 

“These prodigies of conceit.” 


XA 


- Playgoer, 15th July, 1890. 

“ Fyrom a cursory glance at the contents of No. 1, I came to. 
the conclusion that the Proprietor-Editors (Hon. Stuart Erskine 
and Mr. Herbert Vivian) were not only eccentric, but stark,. 
staring mad. 

“Ina word, No. 1 of THE WurirLwinpD is about the most 
arrant nonsense I have ever been privileged to read. Messrs. 
Vivian and Erskine are apparently young gentlemen who have 
been prematurely let loose from the nursery, and, if not quite 
mad, are evidently puffed up with egregious vanity and pre- 
posterous self-importance.” 
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A letter appeared in Free Life for 18th July, 1890, signed 
““The coming Zephyr,” from which the following are extracts :— 


“JT must at once tell you I have been much ‘fluttered’ 
of late by hearing that THE WHIRLWIND—a cousin of mine, 
I believe, though several times removed—was on the point of 
making his appearance in your world. With the curiosity of 
my sex, I have asked myself nothing but questions for a 
fortnight. What will he be like? Shall I sigh, and shiver, 
and droop away when I first see him? Will he be like a big 
bear, terrible with his awful rush, and snarl, and embrace; or 
shall I be rather fond of him, even if he does shake the 
whole place, like a schoolboy returned home for the Christmas 
holidays, with his manner of dashing in amongst us all? So 
for a whole fortnight I have been plaguing myself, until my 
poor disembodied brain quite ached—yes, our brains ache 
sometimes, quite as much as yours, Mr. Editor—and now at 
last WHIRLWIND has appeared, and I know something real 
about my great fierce, snarling, biting, fighting cousin. 

“That poor Mr. Stead—giving the whole world cream for 
nothing, or at least for only sixpence a month—could not 
WHIRLWIND quarrel with Mr. Stead—if he must quarrel 
indeed—without using such a lot of bad words? Dear, dear, 
‘Whips’ indeed,—I am sure that is not a right way to talk 
about anyone.—‘ How Father Atolus could have let these 
scape-graces out of his bag!!—’ JI heard that cross sister of 
mine, who lives in the East, say when she was putting 
WHIRLWIND in her pocket. But then she is a nasty cross 
thing, and I must say it, though she is my sister. And then 
there’s poor Mr. Oscar Wilde. I can’t make out what harm 
he ever did except to write long letters, and steal a joke or 
two, which, of course, he ought not to do, though I suppose 
Cardinal Manning—about whom Mr. Stead writes such pretty 
things—would tell him that he might do it, if he has tried 
very hard and can’t make them for himself.” 


xX 


PROVINCIAL PRESS. 


Oldbury News, 5th July, 1890. 
THE WEEKLY PRESS. 


“A lucky providence has brought to our notice a new 
member of the Weekly Press, under the inviting title of THE 
WHIRLWIND, from the perusal of which we have derived both 
amusement and profit. We do not mean we are in sympathy 
with the ideas which pervade this new venture, but in this dull, 
matter-of-fact age, it is pleasant to find a paper which is going to 
show us what humbugs we all are—Government and Opposition 
—and all the would-be society renovators into the bargain, Mr. 
Stead and his Review of Reviews in particular. ‘The unquench- 
able thirst for reform, for alteration, for progress, for upsetting 
the present condition of things, the gush that characterises 
Parliamentary life are all indicative of the age in which we live, 
and if any capable exponents of common sense would appear 
and cast timely ridicule on the frenzy for putting all things to 
rights by Acts of Parliament, we should esteem them as 
benefactors never to be forgotten, as we are sure they would 
never be forgiven by the adventurers, reformers, philanthropists, 
and agitators whose livelihood they would take away. We 
welcome papers like THE WHIRLWIND as a change from the 
common-places of journalism, and if followed, as Mr. G. A, 
Sala says, it may be, if successful, by Zhe Cyclone, The Simoom, 
The Blizzard, &c., all the better. We only notice a few 
features of this journal to show the independent tone which 
pervades it. The idea of female suffrage is certainly gaining 
ground, but the editors believe it would be ‘as disastrous for 
the country for women to obtain the suffrage as for it to be 
conferred upon children or dogs. Ninety-nine women out of 
a hundred are in sympathy with State Socialism, and they are 


all anxious to have everybody made respectable by Act of 
Parliament. If ever they get on to the Register we may as 
well say good-bye to Individualism and liberty at once and for 
ever.’ ‘Then a clear statement is made that Individualism is 
the main plank of the new platform. ‘Socialism is the 
imminent national danger of our day, and must be unceasingly 
resisted—a vermin that must be relentlessly pursued and 
knocked on the head.’ There is much truth in these extravagant 
words, and it is well that emphasis should be given to language 
by somebody. Among other features, rather out of harmony 
with modern journalism, is the intensely loyal spirit of the 
paper, and we havea table given us to show that, but for the 
exclusion of Roman Catholics from the English throne, Mary, 
wife of Prince Louis of Bavaria, would be now Queen of 
England. We have also views of the House of Lords, which 
are probably more widely held than the writers are aware of. 
They also intend to make their paper a huge and unparalleled 


success.” 


Leek Fost, 5th July, 1890. 


“The first number of THE WHIRLWIND, a new periodical, 
of which a good deal was heard in advance, is before us. 
Personally, we object to whirlwinds. We have too many of 
them already in politics. But if this new WHIRLWIND will 
only, on the homceopathic principle of ‘like curing like,’ make 
an end of the old ones, we shall be profoundly thankful. 
Then, no doubt, these smart young gentlemen, who have 
opinions ready formed on every subject under the sun, and 
one of whom, at the ripe age of twenty-five, publishes the first 
instalment of Reminiscences of his Life, will marry and settle 
down into quiet, respectable, possibly humdrum, members of 


society.” 


Sheffield Evening Telegraph, 5th July, 1890. 
“The little organ which startled the Strand, made the Park 


stare, and rustled the rural districts. 
“THE WHIRLWIND may live on. 


impudence.” 


Luddersfield Borough Advertiser, 11th July, 1890. 


“From a literary point of view the contributions are 
exceedingly caustic and clever—we might add, audacious. 
THE WHIRLWIND is quite an innovation and will be welcomed 
by many eager to catch the accurately reflected tone of a large 
section of London Society.” 


Somerset County Herald (Taunton), 12th July, 1890. 


It is amusing from its 


“Tts entire programme is somewhat novel and in a sense 
unique, and it is possible THE WHIRLWIND may prove 
attractive to a numerous array of readers.” 


re 
Rochdale Times, 16th July, 1890. 

“Tt is well written and extremely interesting. I like the 
style as well as the tone of THE WHIRLWIND. Mr. Vivian’s 
‘Reminiscences of a Short Life’ are capital, especially those 
portions dealing with genial and jolly Tom Potter, M.P. for 
Rochdale.” 
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Morley Advertiser, 4th July, 1890. 

“This week we have had sent to us a specimen copy of a 
new publication called THE WHIRLWIND, and after perusing its 
pages we are bound to admit that its production will be hailed 
with delight. Dealing with, as it does, the principal topics of 
the day under the very able penmanship of the Hon. Stuart 
Erskine and Mr. Herbert Vivian, we have not the least 
hesitation in stating that it will carve out for itself a splendid 


future.” 


The Hull Daily News (22nd July, 1890), Plymouth Western 
Mercury (22nd July, 1890), and half-a-dozen other papers are 
on their knees to Mr. Sickert, imploring him to explain what 
he meant by his phrase “strangely crinoline” in No. 1 of THE 
WHIRLWIND. We have sent several reply-paid telegrams, but 
he wolfed the sixpences, murmuring there was no answer. 
Evidently that eminent artist considers that explanations do 
not fall within the province of a vingtiéme siecle critic. 


xX 


Kent Argus, 19th July, 1890. 
“We will not be prophetic as to whether life-subscribers will 
get their own, but we cannot refrain from protesting against the 
uncalled-for strictures on Press institutions.” 


a 


Newcastle Journal, 14th July, 1890. 


“The promise of feebleness in the first number has been 
amply redeemed.” 


meek, Coyle 


Artist in Furniture and Decoration. 
SPECIALITE IN ARTISTS’ FRAMES. 
570, FULHAM ROAD, S.W. 


Mr. GRAU has for many years enjoyed the honour of carrying out 
the designs of Mr. J. McNEILL WHISTLER and others. 


Mr. SIDNEY oTARR, 


OF THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB, 

(3rd Class Medal Paris Universal Exhibition, 18809,) 
Has the honour to announce that he has made 
arrangements to open, at Michaelmas, a large 

STUDIO FOR LADIES, 
for the TEACHING of OJE PAINTING, in 
the neighbourhood of South Kensington. 


For particulars apply to Mr. SIDNEY STARR, 
86, South Parade, Chelsea, S.W. 


As there are at present only a few Vacancies, 
intending Students should apply without delay. 


“ WHIRLWIND ” 
BEAUTY SHOWS. 


: 


I consider that 


1s the ughest of my countrymen. 


[Coupons will be received all through August at 
150, Strand, W.C. The man adjudged ugliest by 
the suffrages of our readers will receive a silver 
snuff-box, on his consenting to allow the publication 
of his portrait in “THE WHIRLWIND.” 


The second and third will receive silver match- 
boxes on the same condition. The state of the 
poll will be announced weekly. Any number of 
Coupons may be sent in the same envelope. 

The Staff of “THE WHIRLWIND” 
excluded from the Competition.] 


Mr, WALTER SICKERT'S 


Ateliers in Chelsea. 


are 


AUTUMN TERM— 
October 15th to December 24th. 


WINTER TERM— 
January Sth to March 16th. 


SPRING TERM— 
March 16th to May 80th. 


Apply during AUGUST— 
VILLA DES ROSIERS, 
RUE DES FONTAINES, 
DIEPPE, 
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OFF FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


DURING the next few weeks tens of thousands of 
human beings will leave their homes, seeking for health 
or change at the seaside, in the highlands, or on the 
Continent. Now, by the neglect of proper precautions, 
by over-exertion, by the influence of climatic change on 
the system, or by the too sudden wrench from settled 
habits, it mostly happens that the majority of holiday- 
seekers return to their duties, after play-time is over, 
no better, if no worse, than when they started. And it 
frequently occurs that one or more members of the 
family contract a prevailing local epidemic disease, or 
that bad drainage or other deficient sanitary arrange- 
ments give rise to diphtheria, fevers, measles, small-pox, 
or other prostrating complaints. And it is almost 
certain that, venture where we may, it is much a ques- 
tion of luck whether we escape the presence of disease 
germs, which, unless certain: precautions are taken, are 
apt to render null and void the effects of our holiday 
rest and change. Landladies of private apartments, or 
hotel and boarding-house keepers, will never voluntarily 
tell us that there is sickness of a certain type in the 
town, and it is equally sure that they will never assent 
that the sanitary arrangements, drainage, &c., of their 
establishments are otherwise than perfect. 


Are we then to stay at home, even though we feel 
jaded, out of sorts, and in need of a fillip and change in 
our daily life? No; do not stop at home; go to the 
country, or the mountains, or within hearing of the 
plash of the waves of the sea, and reap all the health 
and strength that Nature can give you as a force against 
the long dreary winter to come. But don’t undo the 
good you will thus obtain by palpable neglect and short- 
sightedness on your own part. Take something with 
you in the nature of an antiseptic, or disease-germ 
destroying agent—something that is prophylactic or 
disease preventing—and have recourse to same occasion- 
ally for your wife, for your children, and for. yourself. 
Thus will you neutralise all influence inimical to health, 
and ward off disease attacks, thereby reaping all the 
benefit your holiday and change can give to you and 
yours. 

Not necessarily anything unpleasant or disagreeable 
to take—for such there is no need. Modern progress 
steps in to your aid, and enables you to munch, in tablet 
form, the simplest, the oldest, the best, and the most 
efficacious internal disinfecting medicine known to 
science. 


Ah! you say, this is an advertisement? Yes, it is. 
But start not away in fright. We offer you the oppor- 
tunity of testing the article, free of charge to yourself. 
You can’t afford to throw away this chance, for this stern 
test of merit is alike rare and appeals to your own good 


sense. Just send us a letter or a postcard and name 
this paper, and we will send you by return of post 
samples of “ Frazer's Sulphur Tablets,” post paid and 
free of charge. What can be fairer? You need not 
buy, even when you have had the samples, unless you 
choose. You commit yourself to nothing. 


Perhaps you may not know that sulphur has been 
rated by physicians as worth a guinea an ounce, and 
that it is the sheet anchor of many unpalatable pre- 
scriptions for diseased blood and skin. And in “ Frazer’s 
Sulphur Tablets” you have the purest form of sulphur 
in the pleasantest guise, combined with other curative 
ingredients which render the tablets unequal for cooling 
and purifying the blood, and fortifying the system 
against disease. 


The nauseousness of sulphur in treacle, milk, etc., has 
hitherto operated to its hindrance as a curative medicine, 
even although those who have relinquished its use fully 
realise that it is the best of all medicines for them—safe, 
sure, and curative. Even doctors recommend “ Frazer’s 
Sulphur Tablets,” numbers of whem have written for 
samples and expressed the opinion that we have met a 
long-felt want with them. “Frazer's Sulphur Tablets” 
come then to the reader recommended as no other medi- 
cine can be, by scientific and qualified authority as em- 
bodying in attractive guise the best methods and con- 
stituents known to science. They are far above the usual 
so-called patent or secret medicines, and deserve at least 
a fair and intelligent investigation, not at yours, but at 
our expense. If, in point of fact, you are disgusted or 
disappointed with “ Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets” when you 
have seen and tested them, we alone are the losers, while 
if we can—as we know is sure to be the case—secure 
your goodwill and good opinion, then our end will have 
been attained. We have two great principles in our 
business—merit in the first instance and fair-dealing in 
the second, and these two guiding factors are rapidly 
creating a success second to none in the medical world. 
“Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets” are put up in packets, price 
1s. 1$a@,, post free Is. 3¢., and may be ordered of chemists 
or grocers. Sole Proprietors FRAZER and CO.,, 11. 
Ludgate Square, London, E.C., who wiil send 


SAWOPLIZS GRAINS BUSI) OSI lee, 


to all who, not having seen them, will write for them. 
Name “ The Whirlwind.” For Impurity of the blood, 
for Eruptive Skin Complaints, and all Ulcerous and 
Scrcfulous Diseases, and as an Antiseptic Medicine, 
“FRAZER’S SULPHUR TABLETS” have no equal, 
while they are as pleasant to the taste and agreeable to 
the eye as they are pure and efficacious. 


Printed for the Pioprietors, the Hon. Stuart Erskine and M-. Hersert Vivian, and Published at 150, Strand, London, W.C. 
All Communications relating to Advertisements must be addressed to Messrs. WATKIN & Osmonp, Benson’s Chambers, Ludgate}Hill, £.C. 
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Never be without it, 
Use it morn and night, 
There’s no doubt about it, 
BOVRIL puts you right. 


ye 


"MY HERBERT VIVIAN 


Keep it in the household, 
Have it on the shelf; 

sGive it to your children, 

Take a cup yourself. 


NNE 


Price One Penny 


TEST THEM FREE OF CHARGE. 


Ww are prepared to supply 25,000 clergymen with two packets of 
Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets for gift and test, among sick poor 
parishioners. = 

WHAT WE ARE PREPARED TO DO. 

We are prepared to pay postage thereon (25,000 at 3¢.), value £ 312 Ios, 

We are prepared to supply 1,000,000 of the general public with 
samples of Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets, gratis and post free. 

We are prepared to pay the postage thereon (1,000,000 at 1d.), value 
£4,166 135. 4d. 

A WORD OF ADVICE. 

Don’t write for the samples simply because we offer them free of 
charge, nor because your neighbour does. Read our advertisement through 
to the end, and then decide whether you or yours need or would be benefited 
by the use of Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets. We do not pose as philanthropists. 
This is a business offer. We have an article that we know from severe 
tests and from results achieved will sell on its merits if seen, tasted, and 
tested. Sulphur is the oldest, the best, and safest remedy for the blood, 
for the skin, for the complexion, for rheumatism, and for constipation. 
Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets are composed of sulphur incorporated with cream 
of tartar and other curative ingredients. They are much more efficacious 

than sulphur in milk or treacle. This has been proved time and again. 
They are liked. Men favour them, women hail them as a boon, and 
children think them as pleasant to eat as confectionery. They benefit all, 
and are as efficacious and curative as they are safe and agreeable. 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS HARD CASH. 
This was the sum we stood to lose, plus the cost of advertisements, if, 
when seen and tested, Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets had failed to merit approval. 
Do us the justice to admit this is a fair test. 


We supply the Samples free. We prepay the postage. 


All you do is 
to write a letter or post-card and ask for them. 


WHY DO WE TAKE THIS RISK? 

This is what people ask us. We reply, because those who write for 
the samples afterwards buy packets of Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets by post 
from us, or obtain them from chemists, stores, or medicine vendors. People 
likewise recommend and keep the Tablets by them. The consequence is 
—that we sell several hundred dozen packets weekly, and the sale is rapidly 
growing. This is trade by merit. The public have shown discrimination, 
and that they can appreciate merit, and it was in firm reliance that this 
would be the case that we were led to incur this risk. 


DO I NEED THEM? 

If you have Rheumatism, Yes. They will kill the decomposed and 
poisonous excess of uric acid in the blood causing the disease. 

If you have Constipation, Yes. They are a gentle, safe, and a simple 
axative, as suitable for children (in smaller doses) as for adults. 

If you have Hemorrhoids, Yes. They relieve the congestion of venous 
blood at the affected parts, and afford relief. 

If you have have Ulcers, Scrofula, Scurvy, or other Impurities of the 
Blood, Yes. They neutralize the blood poisons causing the diseases, and 
expel them out of the system. 

If you have Skin Disease or Eruption, Yes. They have a specific 
curative effect on all such, as they open the pores from internally, and free 
them from obstruction and disease taint. They likewise ‘‘ scotch” where 
they do not kill the disease principle from the blood which causes Eczema 
and other diseases. They ensure a clear complexion. 


TEST THEM FREE OF CHARGE. 


Write us a letter or post-card, naming “Whirlwind,” 


and we will send you samples of FRAZER’S 


SULPHUR TABLETS gratis and post free. They are for internal use for the Blood, Skin, Rheumatism, 


and Constipation, and for the Complexion. 


They are put up in packets, price 1s. 14d. (post free Is. 3d.), 
and are for sale by most Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 


11, Ludgate Square, late 29, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


Sole Proprietors) FRAZER AND CO., 
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Chi sputa contra il vento st sputa contra il viso. 


NOTICES, &c. 


THE PROPRIETOR-EDITORS, AND ALL WRITERS 
IN “THE WHIRLWIND, ARE ONLY RESPONSIBLE 
FOR OPINIONS APPEARING ABOVE THEIR OWN 
SIGNATURES. 


The Proprietor-Editors decline all responsibility for the 
return of MSS. sent in to them. When a stamped addressed 
envelope is enclosed they will, however, endeavour to return 
rejected contributions. 

They will gladly give their best consideration to all literary 
matter submitted to them, and accepted contributions will be 
paid for. 

All friends interested in any of the causes that we advocate 
are requested to mention to the Proprietor-Editors the names 
of any other persons likely to be interested. 

Single copies can be obtained from the office, price 14d. post 
free. The annual subscription is 6s. 62. by post to any country 
within the postal union. Anyone preferring to compound with 
a lump sum of £5, will receive the paper free for life, from the 
commencement. : 

Anyone experiencing a difficulty in procuring copies of THE 
WHIRLWIND, in however remote a district, is earnestly 
requested to communicate with the Manager at the Publishing 
Offices. 

All orders, contributions and complaints should be directed 
to the Editors at the offices of THE WHIRLWIND, 150, Strand, 
London, W.C., where the trade can also be supplied. 


INSTANCES OF STATE TYRANNY. 


III. 


COMPULSORY Hoxripays.—There must be many, besides 
myself, who view the recurrence of each bank holiday with 
disgust and distrust. The thoroughfares of towns become 
impassable from the throng of jostling junketters, and the very 
country lanes are infested with turbulant tourists ; all travelling 
arrangements get out of gear, shops are shut, and even the 
postal service is at a standstill ; the morning is made hideous 
by boisterous children in what is termed “high spirits,” and 
sleep is murdered at night-time by the drunken brouhaha of 
returning revellers. It is the universal reign of disorder, 
dissipation for the masses and discomfort and despair for the 
classes. 

Let it not be supposed for a moment that I grudge the 
people their holidays ; on the contrary, it is the infrequency of 
their occurrence and their consequent character that I deplore. 
It is the old issue of Individualism versus the State—the old 


story of the State meddling unnecessarily and causing con- 
fusion. Having these holidays forced upon them by the State, 
the people seek no others, but concentrate into these plethoric 
periods the whole store of suppressed liveliness in their natures, 
Instead of moderate indulgence at constantly recurring 
intervals, they are driven to huge orgies of pleasure at infrequent 
dates, a course about as sensible as total abstinence from liquor 
all the year round, relieved by disgusting intemperance at 
Christmas. 

_ I advocate the repeal of Bank Holiday legislation in the 
interests of the people themselves. Perchance then they might 
follow the example of their brethren on the continent, 
(Protestants and Catholics alike) and utilize their Sundays and 
their holy days for reasonable rest and recreation. Our unique 
custom of observing such festivals in a morose manner 
1s one of the many loathly legacies that have come down to us 
from the pestilent scoundrels, who styled themselves Puritans 
In the seventeenth century. The days that preceded were the 
days of “Merrie England,” the days of May-poles and morris- 
dancers, the days of manly sport and wholesome mirth, 
unspoiled by hypocrisy and unfettered by humbug. Can we not 
recall some of the memories of those good old times? Doubt- 
less smoke and steam and other tiresome concomitants of that 
nightmare, civilisation, have rubbed the bloom from the poesy 
of existence, but the spirit of national gaiety cannot be wholly 
dead, and, even in an age where originality is choked by 
bourgeois stupor and sentiment is deemed a laughing-stock, 
there must still remain a tradition or a fragrance of the brighter 
past. The relics of this bygone England it is my ambition— 
it is the province of Individualism—to resuscitate; and, 
purged alike of the old monarchical tyranny, which preceded 
Stuart days, and of the new oligarchical tyranny, which has 
followed them, another and a merrier England may yet be 
ours, a home of liberty and a garden of content, the model 
and the envy of all the nations in the world. 

HERBERT VIVIAN. 


SCARECROWS IN COUNCIL. 


“WHATEVER Mr. Gladstone sees is refracted and distorted 
by a false medium of passions and prejudices . . . He has one 
gift most dangerous to a speculator,—a vast command of a 
kind of language, grave and majestic, but of vague and 
uncertain import,—of a kind of language which affects us much 
in the same way in which the lofty diction of the chorus 
of Clouds affected the simple-hearted Athenian.” Lord 
Macaulay wrote these words in 1839; yet they are as true 
to-day as they were on the day on which they were written, and 
they are as descriptive now of Mr. Gladstone’s rhetorical 
devices as they were when Mr. Gladstone penned, and Macaulay 
reviewed, the celebrated disquisition on “The State in its 
relations with the Church.” Before we enter on an examina- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone’s now familiar speech at the National 
Liberal Club to the Wesleyan Conference last week, we wish to 
guard ourselves against one misconception. It is. possible that 
some persons who have read Mr. Gladstone’s dissertation, or 
others, who have merely heard in conversation or seen in 
a newspaper that the Member for Mid-Lothian has spoken 
against Her Majesty’s Government, may imagine that he has 
only given further utterance to his views upon the government 
of Ireland, and that we only desire to record in these pages our 
continued belief in the justness and propriety of acceding to 
the demands for a separate legislature. ‘This is not the case. 
It would be as unjust to accuse us of attacking the principle of 
Home Rule for Ireland, because we are about to attack 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech to the Wesleyan Conference, as 
it would be to accuse Lord Randolph Churchill of 
apostacy because he denied the right of the Govern- 
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ment to appoint a Special Commission to enquire into 
the charges preferred against the Members of Mr. Parnell’s 
party. We are desirous, before we enter on the discussion of 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech at the National Liberal Club, to point 
out that, whatever motives impelled him to attack 
Her Majesty’s Government on the ground that the appoint- 
ment of Sir Lintorn Simmons to the Court of Rome was 
unnecessary and undesirable, we at least will embark upon an 
analysis of the right honourable gentleman’s grievances with 
minds freed from all taint of partiality and prejudice. 

Almost all newspapers, in commenting on the Ex-Premier’s 
address to the Wesleyans, have shown the grossest ignorance, 
not only of the most obvious phenomena of European, and 
especially Eastern politics, but also of the character and 
disposition of the audience which was entertained by Mr. 
Gladstone. Mr. W. R. Perks (or, to give him his full title and 
superscription, “ The Secretary of the Privileges Committee of 
the Wesleyan Conference,”) who happened to be Mr. 
Gladstone’s host upon that occasion, is, we are persuaded, a 
‘very dull, a very well meaning and a very inoffensive gentle- 
man. He is probably accustomed to respectable obscurity, 
and it is assuredly to be expected that he should sometimes 
seek a little ungodly notoriety. There is another remarkable 
characteristic of Mr. Perks, besides that one which elevates 
that gentleman, and, we are sure, all Wesleyans, above the 
level of ordinary men,—a great fondness for abuse of 
those whose religion is antagonistic, and consequently 
superior, to his own. The Wesleyans, with characteristic 
insolence, had hired somebody to say for them what 
would never have been heard had not Mr. Gladstone 
volunteered to attack Roman Catholicism upon the under- 
standing that European politics should provide the cloak 
wherewith to conceal his motives. Mr. Gladstone ranted about 
the appointment of Maltese Bishops and the interference of His 
Holiness the Pope in English affairs, from the same cause 
which leads Socialists and Anarchists to talk more ardently than 
other men about the iniquity of society as at present consti- 
tuted. We do not believe that Mr. Gladstone reposed much 
confidence in the truth of what he said, although it is extremely 
prebable that every Wesleyan present teally believed, not only 
what Mr. Gladstone said with respect to foreign affairs, but 
also what was implied in his ill-natured comments upon the 
Church of Rome. If that were the case, it would be quite 
useless to expose the unjustness of the one belief and the idiocy 
of the other, and entirely unnecessary to point out the clever- 
-hess of the lecturer and the foolishness of his audience. If 
Mr. Gladstone was satisfied that he was serving his own 
interests by estranging from him the majority of English Roman 
Catholics, he cannot be complimented upon the good judgment 
he displayed in the selection of an instrument fitted to effect 
the separation he desired. There was a large assortment of 
contrivances ready at his hand; with characteristic thought- 
lessness, Mr. Gladstone chose the bluntest and the dullest of 


them, 
XK 


BROUHAHA. 


STUART ERSKINE, 


THE animated controversy between Lord Randolph Churchill 
and the London correspondent of the Yorkshire Post is not 
without its amusing side, when we remember that the latter 
is none other than Mr. Louis Jennings, M.P. It is, however, 
to be regretted that two such close allies should have drifted so 
irrevocably apart. Unless Balfourism is to become synonymous 
with Toryism, it behoves all reasonable men to sink minor 


pecs and fight shoulder to shoulder against the common 
oe. 


We hear that the Cockney-Irishman, who recently sought to 
purchase cheap notoriety by publishing an improper tale in a 
Yankee periodical, is beginning to regret his temerity. It is in 
vain for him to plead, as the Gentle Enemy has phrased it, 
that he had no arridre pensée in his indiscretion, for Society 
cannot thus be mollified from her relentless boycott. 


KX 


Mr. T. B. Potter, M.P., has again taken Miss Cobden’s 
cottage, the Hurst, near Midhurst, Sussex, for the autumn. 
It is the sole remaining portion of a property which has been in 
the hands of the Cobden family ever since the days of 
Charles the Martyr. Sussex used to be famous for its iron 
foundries, and the family of Cobden, like that of Blunt 
not very far off in the same county, was engaged in working 
them for several generations. The termination, “hurst,” so 
common in the south of England, has reference to this 
industry, and the railings of St. Paul’s are said to be the 
product of a foundry belonging to one of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s 


ancestors. 


Our correspondent writes from Aix-les-Bains (August 3) : 
“The weather is very lovely and a most refreshing rain 
fell yesterday, which has cooled the air. Do you remember 
going over the garden of the Propriété Vivienne on’ the 
Tresserve Hill, a most charming spot overlooking the lake? It 
was sold the other day for 50,000 francs,—very cheap. The 
Queen (Victoria) has enclosed her estate and the people 
cannot now enter the woods on a hot dusty day. It was a 
quiet and pleasant resort in the old days, and often have 
I reclined under the umbrageous trees there, reading and 
dreaming. There are very few English here; some Yanks, 
but the majority are French and Italians. The English season 
does not begin until the end of August. The type of visitor 
frequenting this place seems to deteriorate more and more 


every year.” 


A friend at Homburg writes: “The season here is in full 
swing. ‘The Prince of Wales is expected on the 16th, and 
great crowds pour in by every train. Amongst those I see at 
the various dining resorts are the Countess of Cottenham, 
Mrs. Dallas-Yorke, Lord and Lady Galway, Mr. A. Leveson- 
Gower, Lady O’Hagan, Sir F. Burrows, a regular habitué, the 
Marquis of ‘Tavistock, who has taken rooms in the 
Louisenstrasse, Lady Maud Rolleston and the Marchioness of 
Queensberry. Never have I beheld anything like the crowds of 
smart people who assemble every morning at the early parade 
by the springs. It is surely a phenomenal season. Lawn 
tennis goes on all day without intermission and the courts are 
in excellent order. Up to now the weather has left nothing to 
be desired and everything is couleur de rose.” 
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CALENDAR. 
August 8. Battle of Dungan Hill, 1647. George Canning died, 

1827. 

» 9. Charles II proclaimed at Carlisle, 1651. 

», 11. Disraeli made his last speech in the House of 
Commons, 1876. 

» 15. Battle of Kilsyth, 1645. Birthday of Dr. Kenny, 
M.P. 

» 16. “Peterloo” massacre at Manchester, 1819. 
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THROWING STONES IN GLASS HousEes.—“A deep blue silk 
gown with a magnificent petticoat of ruby plush brushes by a 
‘frock of emerald green satin, worn with a broad-brimmed hat 
embellished with orange and azure flowers, and the influence 
of ‘Darkest Africa’ is apparent in the Stanley caps and 
solar (st) topees affected by the gentlemen whose nautical 
taste is sufficiently shewn by their anxiety to go out for a row 
or sail.” From “ Salubrious Margate.”—The Daily Telegraph, 
Friday, August 1.—What are “solar” topees? Perhaps 
Mr. Augustus Sala (who was really very sharp over some 
misspelt proper names in THE WHIRLWIND some time ago) 
will explain. ‘“Solah,” we suppose you mean, good Daily 


Telegraph. 


THE WASHING OF Cups AND PLATTERS.—Our bright little 
contemporary, the Star, had the following in one of its 
impressions last week :— 

“The inner life of the London County Council is of the 
simplest character. The Council does not dine together ; it 
teas. The tea-room is the most primitive of institutions. The 
tea is handed round in big thick cups, and the bread-and- 
butter and cake are of a thoroughly democratic type. The 
noise of the debate comes through the door which opens on 
to the Council. The bulk of the tearoom has the simple 
unconventional air which marks the whole assembly, and makes 
such a refreshing contrast to the pomposity and well-fed City 
airs of the Metropolitan Board. The new comers to Spring- 
gardens have brought the spirit of the new democracy with 
them.” 

Now all this is most absurd. “Spartan simplicity,” 
“‘ Draconian severity” are phrases well enough in their way ; 
but they are not applicable to the London County Council 
which has already shewn us that it is a more prodigal body 
than was the venal Metropolitan Board of Works. ‘This eating 
of thick bread-and-butter, and this drinking out of thick china 
cups will not hoodwink the public, and will do nothing to 
advance either the improvement of the Metropolis or the 
reputation of the London County Council. If Democracy is 
subversive of refinement and elegance we will have none of it. 
We prefer Themistocles to Lycurgus, and the most rabid Tory 
is preferable to your canting Democrat who reeks of the 


common people. 


Tue Dunto Divorce Casr.—As we anticipated the 
discreditable and vulgar case, which was decided’ in favour 
of Lady Dunlo last week, has occasioned one of those silly 
outbursts of class feeling which will bear comparison with Mrs. 
Grundy’s intermittent eruptions of newspaper modesty.’ We 
perfectly recognise Lord Dunlo’s right to marry whomsoever he 
likes, and as Individualists we rejoice that his choice has 
been upheld by acourt of law. Into the merits of the case, 
so far as they personally concern Lady Dunlo, we do not 
propose to enter. If the eldest son of a peer is so foolish as 
to contract a mésalliance, he only, and not society, must 
suffer, and all this wild talk about the “degeneration of the 
British peerage,” and the profligacy of the “upper circles,” is 
but silly Socialist cackle, to which none but the Pall Mall 
Gazette, or its ridiculous contemporary Lreynolds’ News, care to 
give issue. Perhaps the most revolting incident of the case 
was the publication in the Pall Mall Gazette of a flippant 
dissertation touching the merits of the case after itwas concluded. 
A more vulgar, offensive, and abominable essay we had never 
seen—not even in the Pall Mall Gazette. It was our opinion 
that the staff of the Review of Reviews and the Pall Mall Gazette 
had united in order to surpass, if possible, all former separate 
efforts in the direction indicated above. 


SIE Ee 


PERSONS. 


Str JouN Pops-HENNEssy left town on Saturday for 
Rostellan Castle. 


Tue DuKE aNnpD DucHESS oF CLEVELAND left town on 
Saturday, the Duke going to Battle Abbey, and the Duchess to 
Petworth for the closing festivities of the Hon. George 
Wyndham’s coming of age. 


GENERAL AND Laby ISABELLA KEANE have gone for a six 
weeks’ cruise on their yacht Claudius after which they will go to. 
Aberdeenshire for fishing until November. 
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Mr.WAtTER SICKERT, accompanied by his wife and Miss Jane 
Cobden, has arrived at Dieppe. 


x 


Sir W. AnD Lapy Brett have taken a house at Folkestone 
for the summer. - 


Lorp anD Lapy Carew are in Ireland. 
Tue Countess or CLanwitiiam has taken Losely Park near 
Guildford for the next few months. 


ei 


Tue Hon. StruarT ERSKINE AND Mr. HERBERT VIVIAN, 
Proprietor-Editors of THE WHIRLWIND, alone remain in town, — 
at the post of duty. 
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THE WHIRLIVIND. 
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JOKE. 


Mr. HERBERT ViviAN, being asked at the French Exhibition 
by Mr. Massey-Berrey whether the Arabs there were Sheikhs, 
replied that at any rate they seemed to be no great shakes. 


XX 


THE WHIRLWIND DIPLOMA GALLERY OF 
MODERN PICTURES. 
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Mr. Wuistier’s proverbial good luck is doubtless the 
cause of the withdrawal, at the same moment, from circulation 
in the town, both of Mr. Sidney Starr, who has gone to the 
provinces, and of Mr. Walter Sickert, who is acquiring new 
technical terms on the continent. 

In the absence, therefore, of these two gentlemen, Mr. 
Whistler, when he contemplates in surprise the impertinent 
reproduction of his picture ‘At the Piano,” will, for once, be 
unannoyed, either by the futile comments of our champion 
self-advertising Critic and Cartoonist, or by the painful 
apologies of his brazen colleague, through whose ambitious 
pencil we are, this week, enabled to present the work to an 


ungrateful public. 


THE “WHIRLWIND” CARTOONS. 


WA0L, 
Mr. R. W. HANBURY, M.P. 


Mr. Hanpury is one of the very few Conservative Members 
of Parliament who dare call their souls their own, and in his 
campaign against official extravagance he has shown himself 
both fearless and consistent. Almost alone among politicians 
he carries his private code of honour into public life, and 
neither party ties, expediency nor ministerial flattery have ever 
made him hesitate to denounce an abuse or expose a sham. 
He is a painstaking and methodical worker and his facts are 
invariably reliable. As a public speaker he is emphatic, and he 
can always command a hearing in the House of Commons, 
while at Preston he is simply idolised by his constituents. He 
does not despair of Lord Randolph Churchill’s future and is 
generally found in the same lobby with him on important 
occasions. I cordially wish him success in his career and shall 
be vastly surprised if he does not secure a prominent place in 
the next Conservative cabinet. 


XX 
ZUT! 


_ Dear Mr. Epiror, 

I was very much surprised last week to see George pounce 
upon fuxch the moment it was brought in, and cut the leaves 
greedily, and run his eye up and down the pages. But what 
he looked for was not there, for he flung the paper down with 
an air of disgust and went on with his breakfast in silence. 
When I asked him what was the matter, he took me up quite 
short and muttered something about the dulness of the comic 
papers, which I for one was not taken in by, for he reads his 
Punch right through every week, and thinks all the silly 
nonsense about milliners’ bills the rarest fun in the world. 
But yesterday I found out the secret. He was rather cross 
about a letter he had lost and I volunteered to look for lites 
and while I was turning over the leaves of his blotting-book, I 
came across this precious production. 


HERBERT VIVIAN. 


| 
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At the charge they advanced. 
They were iconoclastic, improper and rash ; 
They snorted, they pranced. 
heir first was a hit ; I invested, haw-haw’d ; 
But the second fell flat ; 
At the third and fourth pufflet I pished and I pshawed ; 
Made a face, smelt a rat. 
The Pall Mali and great Oscar they hate and abhor, 
And they fancy they hurt ; 
But the pipe of the gnat is their challenge of war 
And their weapon a squirt. 
To loathe the sick atmosphere, heavy with musk, 
Of Oscar is well ; 
And to strip off the smug Pharisaical husk 
Of Paul Pry, the Pall Mall; 
But leave to your betters,* my button-hole boys, 
Such vermin to scrunch ; 
Stop your storm in a tea-pot, your Kaffeeklatsch noise ; 
My liquor is Punch. 

Rather personal of George, isn’t it? but I know you love per- 
sonalities, even when they are personal to you, else why do you 
publish them in your last pages? George has been so cross 
ever since he opened that Punch, that I almost hope you will 
put this in, that he may see himself in print, poor fellow. 

Yours, &c., 
IMOGEN 


P.S.—It is so long since I wrote last, that I have clean 
forgotten my surname. 


DE MORTUIS NIL NISI BONUM. 


TO THE EDITORS OF “ THE WHIRLWIND.” 
Sirs 

You are doing your best to protect us against spurious living 
celebrities, and a good work you are doing, but there is another 
nuisance that is threatening us, and that is the attempt to 
perpetuate the memory of very ordinary men with granite and 
bronze statues in our public places. This morning I noticed on the 
embankment a granite base for a bronze statue with an inscription 
as follows :—“ William Edward Forster, to his wisdom and courage 
England owes the establishment throughout the land of a national’ 
system of Elementary Education.” There can be little doubt as to 
the courage of the man, but as to the wisdom of a national system 
of education we must have grave doubts, especially since we have 
seen its results. All the sound old Liberals of the Manchester 
School were against State Education altogether and we are 
beginning to see that they were right and that no greater calamity 
can befall a nation than to have the education of its children handed 
over to the State. I have not a word to say against the character 
of Mr. Forster, but surely some great and undoubted service to the 
State or to humanity is the only excuse for setting up statues to men. 

Then again in Palace Yard, Westminster, which is supposed to 
be set apart for Statesmen, the only man of this century worthy of 
the name, Richard Cobden, is left out and in his place Peel is put. 
Now, although Peel repealed the Corn Laws, no one more freely 
admitted than he, that the credit was entirely due to Cobden. Then 
there is Derby whose only claim to fame is a translation of Homer, 
which has not taken a high place in literature. Then comes 
Dizzy, but let him rest in peace, if not with honour. But the last 
and worst case is disgracing Nelson in Trafalgar Square and in 
St. Paul’s with the company of such a fellow as Gordon. A crazy 
fanatic who sold his services to the Emperor of China to put down 
rebellion against officialism of the most complete type, and to that 
bankrupt scoundrel the Khedive of Egypt to do his robbery and 
murder in the Soudan. There seemed something very just in his 
fate. “All they that draw the sword shall perish by the sword.” 

If they make a new place beside the Abbey for statues I 
would recommend that a room should be sct apart, as at Madame 
Tussaud’s, for doubtful benefactors like these. 

42, Richmond Terrace, Yours, &c. 

South Lambeth, S.W. H. W. Fawcus. 
28th July, 1890. 


* Who are they ?—Prop.-Eps. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


ERSKINE Gopiva.—By a slip of Mr. Erskine’s pen it was 
announced last week that the Proprietor-Editors of THE 
WHIRLWIND were about to adopt prehistoric garb. He was 
really only speaking for what he modestly styles their worse 
half. I mean still to go about clothed and in my right mind. 


XX 


Evviva “Free Lire.”—The death of poor Political World 
was sadly sudden and his frolicsome consort, /ree Zife, must 
have all our condolences. I am very glad to hear that Mr. 
Auberon Herbert means to persevere, and I expect he will get 
on a great deal better by himself. “England does not love 
coalitions,” even in newspaper enterprise, and /vee Life must 
carve out her own future for herself. O vee Life, live for 


ever. 


THE REPTILE PRESS.—I am lost in amazement that such a 
paper as Zhe Hawk should be taken in at clubs or read 
openly by anyone with a character to lose. I do not say this 
from any feeling of resentment at the ill-conditioned tirades 
against THE WHIRLWIND, which Mr. A. Moore, the Editor of 
The Hawk, was pleased to publish. Mr. Erskine’s admirable 
retort so utterly silenced this mimsy man that in future he will 
probably remember the proverb on page 98 and discreetly 
refrain from spitting against THE WHIRLWIND. What seems 
to me intolerable is his page of comments on the Dunlo case, 
comments certainly typical of the tone of the paper and the 
mind of its Editor. I would have passed over the sickening 
filthiness of Mr. Moore’s turns of phrase—doubtless it is 
relished in the disreputable bars and supper-dens for which he 
caters; I am not concerned with his brutal cynicism, his 
blatant bad taste, or his ideas of honour—it would be un- 
reasonable to expect figs of thistles ; but the outrageous insults 
and libellous insinuations, with which he assails a lady whose 
character has stood the most searching tests which Sir Charles 
Russell and Mr. George Lewis could devise, deserve something 
more than mere verbalcensure. I do not wish to incite anyone 
to violence, but I confess that I should hear with satisfaction 
that one or other of Lady Dunlo’s numerous admirers had 
taken up the cudgels in her defence. Need I say more, 
Moore? 


Is THE “Dairy NEwWs” ALSO AMONG THE PROPHETS ?— 
Judging from the following remark at the end of a tedious 
leader in last Monday’s Daily News, there must be a Jacobite 
on the staff of that paper. ce al 


“One day we may have our Féte of the Rose to match the Eastern 
Fétes of the Cherry Blossom and of the Chrysanthemum,” 


I hope we may. I hope White Rose day, the Tenth of 
June, may soon be accepted as a National Festival in this 
country. But it is distinctly surprising that my drowsy, con- 
ventional contemporary should be the first to suggest it. 


Aw Itxocicat Novetist.—It has been my lot to read many 
silly effusions in the Daly Mews, but I doubt whether I ever 
read one quite so silly as Mr. Besant’s attack on the Christian 
Knowledge Society in that paper last Monday. It appears 
that he had charged the Society with “‘ sweating,” and that they 
had actually troubled toreply. What is “sweating”? Neither 
more nor less than obtaining something at its lowest market 
value. Because the Society did this, as any business-like 
Society must, Mr. Besant denounces it in unmeasured language. 
“The Society,” he screams, ‘‘ openly admit that their principle 
is to give as little as will be taken, and to grab as much as they 
can.” Surely Mr. Besant must have acted on this same 
principle when he took lodgings at Llanfairfechan, whence he 
writes ; Surely this is the whole principle of commerce, the mere 
working of the law of supply and demand. “ Necessity,” Mr. 
Besant proceeds, ‘“‘ necessity forces the producer to accept.” 
Well, but if his work has a commercial value higher than the 
price offered, the producer can dispose of it elsewhere. The 
publisher offers his price ; if it is too low the author is not forced 
to accept it; if it does not suffice to maintain him, he can hoe 
potatoes or devote himself to some other lucrative and congenial 
pursuit. It is absurd to expect philanthropy-in business, or to 
ask any sane publisher to pay more than its market price for a 
book. Such philanthropy would only result in the production 
of valueless work. As it is, rubbish enough in all conscience 
sees its way into print. But Mr. Besant seems to desire that 
rubbish still more wretched may be produced at the expense of 
other people. He complains that publishers’ profits are too 
large, and he says that office expenses, advertising, etc., are no 
more to be included in the cost of production than a.son’s 
schooling or a holiday at Whitby. Does he then suppose that 
publishers advertise, take offices, employ clerks, and so forth 
for the mere pleasure of the thing? Really, the contention is. 
too absurd to be worth refuting. Let me but ask Mr. Besant 
in conclusion how he proposes to regulate the price of literary 
work, if he discards the ordinary law of supply and demand. 
Does he mean to invoke ‘‘our grandmother, the State” and 
have the price of literary work fixed by Act of Parliament, just 
as that of wool was settled in the time of the Plantagenets?° I 
am curious to hear his explanation. 


“A Grecian sunset! The sky is like the, neck of a dove; 
the rocks and waters are bathed in a violet light. And the 
thin white moon is above all; the thin white moon, followed. 
by a single star, like a lady by a page.” 

B. Disrae.i,—“ Contarini Fleming.” 


“ Thou lookest on the stars, my love— 
Ah! would that I could be 
Yon starry skies, with thousand eyes, 


That I might look on thee.” PLATO. 
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TO THE EDITORS OF ‘THE WHIRLWIND.” 
, GENTLEMEN, 

I very gladly recognise and very cordially welcome the 
loyalty of mind and faithfulness to the English Constitution, 
which have prompted you to publish a list of England’s 
rightful sovereigns from the accession of James I. to the present 
day. Will you, therefore, allow me to point out an important 
mis-statement which has somehow crept into it? England has 
_ had four Maries, and not three; the two first she has shame- 
fully maligned, the other two she has criminally ignored. 
These are the four :— 

Mary J.—Eldest daughter of Henry VIII., and the only one 
of his legitimate children, except Edward VI., who attained 
maturity. Began to reign 1553, died 1558. To her succeeded 

Mary II., commonly known in history as Mary, Queen of 
Scots. Began to reign, de jure, 1558. Murdered by her illegiti- 
mate cousin, Elizabeth, in 1587. (Her son, James I., succeeded, 
de jure, in 1587, and not in 1603, as is stated in your list.) 

Mary III.—1824-1840. Daughter of Victor Emmanuel L., 
King of Sardinia. 

Mary IV. succeeded 1875. (Quam Deus salvam fac.) 

To deny that Mary of Scotland was also Mary of England, 
wouldbe to admit the validity of the mock decree 7s¢ pronounced 
by an apostate English prelate in defiance of the ruling of the 
Chief Bishop of Christendom, and, having had a taste of your 
wisdom, I cannot for a moment believe that you, gentlemen, 
would subscribe to so base an historical solecism. 

I have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
A ScottisH LEGITIMIST. 

August 2nd, 1890. 

_ P.S.—There is, of course, a sense in which the Gracious 
Lady, whose portrait you print, may be considered to be 
Mary III., for Mary Beatrice d’Este (whom you describe as 
Mary II.) was commonly called Beatrice. Had she, however, 
succeeded to the English throne, which was hers by right, 
there can be no doubt that she would have adopted the name of 
Mary, so dear alike to Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen. 


Passion Play at Oberammergau* well 
repays perusal. It is lucidly written, 
tolerant in spirit, and generously appre- 
ciative of the good influence exercised 
by the play as well as of the high 
character of the peasants. It isa most remarkable fact that even 
persons who have gone to Oberammergau with a strong feeling 
against the whole thing have been awed and impressed and 
have withdrawn all their objections. 


5 Ee Dr. Farrar’s little book on the 


* “The Passion Play at Oberammergau,” by F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. 


LETTERS TO ABSURD PEOPLE. 


Ow1nc to the great pressure on our space the fifth letter in 
this series, addressed to the Right Hon. G. J. Gdschen, M.P., 
by Mr. Herbert Vivian, is held over until next week. 
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V. 
THE SHADOWS. 


O the shadows, the shadows at noon, 

When the bold sun kisses the day, 
And cries aloud, “It is Noon!” 

How they fade and tremble and shrink, 

How they writhe and dwindle and sink ; 
How they cringe—and struggle to get out of sight 

Of the light ; 

Quivering and flying: ‘We may not abide ;” 
Seeking and sighing: ‘‘ Ah, where should we hide?” 
Fainting and dying: “ Escape is denied.” 


O the shadows, the shadows at night, 

When the sun has forsaken the sky, 
And Nature sighs “It is Night !” 

How they grow and lengthen and stay, 

How they spread and dawdle and stray ; 
How they frolic and sport, like companions boon 

Of the Moon : 

Twirling around in contortions strange, 
Curling themselves with unceasing change ; 
Whirling along o’er a boundless range. 


O the shadows, the shadows around, 
As I muse in my chamber alone, 
With nothing but silenee-around : 
How they spread and darken and sprawl, 
How they frown and threaten and crawl, 
How they chill my blood ; and waken a start 
At my heart : 
Creeping so silent and stealthily near ; 
Keeping me.chained in the darkness drear ; 
Steeping my soul in a nameless fear. 


FREDERIKA MACDONALD. 


‘‘ Falsehood in conversation, like red on the face, should be 
used very seldom and very sparingly, or they destroy that 
interest and beauty, which they are designed to heighten.” 

Lapy Mary WortLey Montacu. 


‘For say a foolish thing but oft enough 
(And here’s the secret of a hundred creeds,— 
Men get opinions as boys learn to spell,= 
By re-iteration chiefly) the same thing 
Shall pass at last for absolutely wise, q 
And not with fools exclusively.” : 
E. B. BRowninc,—“ Aurora’ Leigh.” _* 


‘So chear’d he his fair spouse, and as she chear’d 
But silently a gentle tear let fall 
From either eye, and wip’d them with her hair ; 
Two other precious drops that ready stood, 
Each in their crystal sluice, he ere they fell 
Kiss’d as the gracious signs of sweet remorse 
And pious awe, that fear’d to have offended.” 

Mixton’s “ Paradise Lost.” 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF A SHORT LIFE. 
By HERBERT VIVIAN. 
“* Car de la téte aux pieds je suis 
“* Original, original, 
“ Combien je suis original /”— 
MapDaME L’ARCHIDUC (OFFENBACH). 


“To be famous when you are young is the fortune of the 
gods.” —TANCRED. 


CHAPTER IIIT (continued). 


S1r WILLIAM Harcourtis the cleverest manipulator of notes 
I ever saw. I have often been quite close to him during a 
speech, and it is the greatest sport in the world to watch his 
manceuvres. He seems generally to have the whole thing 
written out word for word ; but I would wager that not half a 
dozen of his audience ever see him refer to his manuscript at 
all, He takes as elaborate precautions to conceal it as any 
conjurer, and to those in the secret his methods of distracting 
attention are as good as a play. Usually he contrives to 
arrange some sort of obstruction, behind which it may be 
hidden. I remember a banquet where he made one of his 
most rollicking speeches, bubbling over with apparently 
spontaneous wit. He had got hold of a huge, hideous fruit- 
stand with great gilded wings, on which he poised his notes. 
The ingenuity with which he contrived to make away with each 
leaf as he finished reading from it was most laughable. He 
would clench his fist over the manuscript in the midst of 
a denunciation of Toryism, and crumple up one sheet of paper 
directly the applause began; or he would point the finger of 
scorn with his right hand, and while the meeting was turning 
round in obedience to his gesture, his left hand would be 
quietly shifting the next page unobserved. At another 
meeting I saw his pile of notes upon a sloping desk, in front of 
which was placed a. dense barricade of candlesticks, water- 
bottles, tumblers, and what not, and the same process of 
manipulation was gone through. All these devices must have 
cost an infinity of pains to acquire, and must still involve 
considerable labour. Sir William can speak effectively without 
any notes at all when he is put to the pinch, and I wonder he 
does not make an effort to do so always. 

One more story as an illustration of the dangers of this 
practice. Messrs. Labouchere and Bradlaugh went down to 
Northampton not long ago to address an important meeting of 
their constituents, and it was arranged that Mr. Labouchere, 
being the senior member, should speak first. Now, when Mr. 
Bradlaugh makes a speech, his habit is to write out the headings 
of his subjects in a large round hand upon a sheet of foolscap. 
Mr. Labouchere saw this document lying on the table when he 
got up to make his speech, and his irrepressible spirit of 
mischief at once prompted him to use it for a prank. Accord- 
ingly he discarded his own speech, with its fund of jokes and 
scriptural allusions, and solemnly set to work to deliver 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s speech to the meeting. He did not take the 
points in order, but darted about among them like a bee 
culling honey from the flowers. As he saw his colleague take 
out a pencil and mournfully scratch out one heading after 
another, a sardonic smile stole over his countenance, and his 
audience began to wonder what it was amused him. As his 
materials kept getting scantier and scantier, the unfortunate 
Bradlaugh began to get restive and amazed, but his tormentor 
went on remorselessly and revelled in the fun. At last all 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s points were exhausted, save one, and Mr. 
Labouchere wound up his speech with a majestic peroration 
about the spark of liberty and so forth, entirely foreign to his 
habitual style. Mr. Bradlaugh felt disgusted at the depre- 
dations that had been made upon his speech ; but tried to find 
consolation in the one ewe lamb that had been left him, and 
determined to make it the subject of a shortened speech. 
Before he could do so, however, Mr. Labouchere had risen 
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again, and gravely remarked that there was one other point he 
had intended to mention which it was important he should 
not pass over. Then he deliberately proceeded to make use of 
the sole remaining heading on Mr. Bradlaugh’s ill-fated sheet. 
of notes. Mr. Bradlaugh took it all in very good part, and it 
is certainly a remarkable proof of his ready resource in an 
emergency that in spite of this disconcerting trick he was able 
to extemporize on the spur of the moment as bright and 
brilliant an address as many upon which he has lavished the 
midnight oil. Mr, Labouchere himself need never fear that 
such a joke could be played off upon himself, for, in the first 
place, he never uses any notes, and, if he did, his handwriting 
is so infamous that no one but himself would ever be able to 
read them. 

To return from this digression to Lord Randolph Churchill. 
The mention of the Aston riots led to a discussion about the 
first Sir Stafford Northcote, whom he would not allow me to 
abuse. He spoke with warm admiration of his gentle disposi- 
tion and good intentions, which, he said, would have saved 
anyone from attack, except a leader of Opposition. When Lord 
Iddesleigh died, and malicious gossip invented stories of insults 
wantonly offered him by Lord Randolph, not to speak of sillier 
allegations, that Lord Randolph’s behaviour to him had accele- 
rated his end, the recollection of these remarks enabled me 
to contradict such falsehoods. Others of the more militant 
members of the Conservative party were not so tolerant of Sir 
Stafford’s meekness. I remember hearing an instance of their 
brutal frankness about this time. Sir Stafford’s son, Henry, now 
the second Sir Stafford Northcote, had just been elected a 
member of Parliament, and when he put in his first appearance 
at the Carlton there was some speculation about the merits of 
the new recruit. “What do you think of him?” one senator 
inquired. ‘He looks weak,” replied another. ‘Well, then, 
Pll warrant he is legitimate,’ put in Gibson (now Lord Ash- 
bourne), with a chuckle. Whereat everybody laughed. 

From politics we passed on to personal amenities, and Lord 
Randolph gave us some delightful reminiscences of his under- 
graduate days at Oxford. I shall never forget the naive and 
graphic way in which he described a raid upon the garden of 
a college dean, who by some means or other had incurred 
unpopularity. Lord Randolph and a party of friends climbed 
over a wall by night and uprooted every growing thing, broke 
every pane of glass, and turned the favourite flower-beds into a 
desolate wilderness. The dean was an ardent horticulturalist, 
and as solicitous for the welfare of his bulbs and shrubs as any 
mother for her children, and his face, when he looked out of 
his window next morning and saw the handiwork of the future 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, must have been an interesting 
study. Of course there was a huge row, and the authorities 
did their utmost to discover the culprits, but happily without 
success. Oddly enough at this very time of Lord Randolph’s 
visit to Cambridge there was a somewhat similar stir over 
a tree which Mr. Gladstone planted at the Newnham ladies’ 
college there. The tree was pulled up and destroyed in the 
night and the old man’s admirers were franctically indignant. 
I believe they employed private detectives and threatened 
prosecutions for burglary, but the culprit was never discovered, 
and I feel it is more prudent not to divulge his identity even 
now. 

Another story of Lord Randolph’s Oxford days I heard from 
an intimate friend of his, for I do not suppose his modesty permits 
him to relate it himself. All undergraduates are sufficiently sound 
Individualists to detest compulsory chapels, and Lord Randolph, 
being no exception to this rule, was thereby brought into 
frequent conflict with the authorities at Merton. On one 
occasion his tutor sent for him to discuss the matter seriously. 
It was a chilly day, and the tutor was standing with his back to 
a cheerful fire, when Lord Randolph entered. A somewhat 
animated discussion then ensued. At the end of ten 
minutes another delinquent, who was ushered in, found to his 
amazement that Lord Randolph was standing with his back to 
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the fire and his coat-tails comfortably upraised, while the 
unfortunate tutor was arguing away out in the cold near the 
door. I always think this is quite the most characteristic story 
I ever heard about him, and for modest assurance it is 
unequalled. At this moment Lord Salisbury and his ill-bred 
nephew are occupying the tutor’s initial position, but, with this 
story in my mind, I am by no means convinced that we shall 
not one day see Lord Randolph spread out his coat-tails to the 
fires of office again, and watch his traducers andsupplanters shiver 
in the cold shades of Opposition. I believe that a man, who 
can subdue the bumptiousness of a college don, can do anything. 

While at Oxford Lord Randolph showed a keen devotion to 
sport, and for want of anything better to do, would often 
take a day’s hunting with the Old Berkshire hounds. The 
master of this pack was a crusty character, noted for the 
_ vigour and recklessness of his language. One day he fancied 
Lord Randolph had ridden over a hound or done something 
equally egregious, and he poured forth a volley of foul expletives 
upon him in the presence of the whole field. Everyone who 
knew Lord Randolph was astonished at the quiet, impassive 
way in which he took it all, just riding on as if nothing had 
happened. The incident was not, however, forgotten, and in 
due time Lord Randolph’s turn came. At the end of the term 
there was a dinner of some club, to which Lord Randolph and 
the M.F.H. were both convened. The former was called upon 
to propose the toast of Sport,” and he saw at once that his 
opportunity had come. “TI have always been fond of sport,” 
he said good-humouredly,—“ sport of all kinds. I like huntin’ 
and fishin’ and shootin’, and J take an interest in racin’ and 
athletics. Moreover, when I can’t get the higher forms of 
sport, I don’t disdain humbler amusements, but find a certain 
enjoyment in ferrettin’, cockfightin’, rattin’, or even” (and 
this was said with a melancholy shake of the head that was 
intensely comical), ‘if the worst comes to the worst, and there 
is absolutely nothin’ else to be done,—a day with the Old 
Berkshire hounds.” This sally was received with rapturous 
applause, but the old curmudgeon never forgave him. 

After luncheon Lord Randolph remained on for some hours 
talking and smoking an interminable succession of mild 
cigarettes. He had a long black amber holder, ornamented 
with his initials in blue garnets, and as soon as one cigarette 
was finished he lighted another, consuming them very rapidly. 
We shook with laughter over an anecdote, which he then told 
us, in illustration of the griefs of greatness. He had been very 
ill indeed crossing the Channel, and, on arriving at Calais, felt 
literally “‘all to pieces.” His legs sank beneath him, his face 
was like a sheet, and it was as much as he could do to totter 
up the steps on to the landing stage. Just as he was doing so, 
a huge, burly Hercules rushed up to him, and, seizing his frail 
hand in a grip of iron, nearly wrenched it off, and bellowed 
cheerily, “I hope you will allow one of your warmest admirers 
to shake you by the hand.” “TI gave myself up for lost,” he 
said, with a pathetic twinkle in his eyes, “and heartily wished 
my ‘warmest admirer’ and the whole biling of politics at the 
bottom of the sea.” 

I took the opportunity of Lord Randolph’s visit to induce 
him to write his name in my birthday book. The mottos are 
from Disraeli’s works, and on turning to his date, February the 
13th, he found an offensive quotation, which, it must be 
confessed, was somewhat apropos. It was from “ Tancred,” 
and ran as follows: “There are few faces that can afford to 
smile: a smile is sometimes bewitching, in general vapid, often 
a contortion.” Now, Lord Randolph’s smile is kindly and 
sunny, but certainly cannot lay claim to beauty. So he care- 
lessly turned over the page, and, finding a nicer quotation for 
the 12th, exclaimed delightedly, ‘‘ Look here, what they have 
got down for me: ‘Silence often expresses more powerfully 
than speech the verdict and judgment of society.’ I suppose I 
musn’t make any more speeches after that.” 

The book appears to have a decided knack for saddling 
birthdays with unpleasant truths. The year after, when Mr. 
Cecil Raikes the present Postmaster-General came to see 


me, I brought it out again, and he said at once in the most 
candid manner that he had really rather not put his name 
to such a motto. It was from the preface to Lothair: “ There 
is always, both in politics and literature, the race, the Dennises, 
the Oldmixons and Curls, who flatter themselves that, by 
systematically libelling some eminent person of their times, 
they have a chance of descending to posterity.” I blandly 
remarked that I saw nothing he need object to in that, and to 
avoid explanations he acquiesced and jotted down his name. 
But it would be difficult to conceive a quotation more aptly 
illustrative of the man who won his spurs by outrageous attacks 
on Mr. Gladstone, has become a by-word for unrestrained 
scurrility, and scruples not to publish anonymous articles in 
the monthly reviews, violently assailing his own colleagues. 

Being a most devoted adherent of Lord Randolph at this 
time, I had a number of his photographs conspicuously placed 
in various parts of the room, but in view of his visit I thought 
it more delicate to remove them, with the exception of one, 
which I hid behind a newspaper upon the chimney-piece. 
After lunch a brilliant young Irishman, named Goulding, who. 
was then vice-president of our club, and is now a rising 
barrister, led Lord Randolph up to the photograph, and slowly 
uncovered it. ‘Oh, what a shockin’ bad one,” he exclaimed, 
turning laughingly to me; “you must really let me send you 
something better than that.” Accordingly, three weeks after, 
when I feared he must have forgotten all about this delightful 
offer, I found, awaiting me at Dresden, a handsome panel-sized 
photograph and a kindly note from him, which much delighted 
me. 

Since this visit I have had many opportunities of further 
cultivating Lord Randolph Churchill’s acquaintance, and I may 
have something more to say about him later on. Meanwhile 
I should like to put on record the feelings of affectionate regard: 
and personal devotion, which I still entertain for him, in spite 
of political disagreements, that have since arisen between us. I 
shall always look back with the liveliest pleasure to these three 
or four hours spent in Lord Randolph’s company. He has a 
charm of manner and charm of expression, which I have rarely 
encountered in anyone of his sex, and, what is still more 
infrequent, a charm of voice that carries all before it. He 
speaks with a kind of semi-lisp, and has a piquant way of 
dropping the final g in the present participle, which, combined 
with a soothing melody of intonation, is, 1 am convinced, one 
of the secrets of his oratorial success. There is no test of 
character so reliable as the voice and no more magnetic influence 
for impressing a personality upon others. Mr. Labouchere’s 
voice resembles a circular saw ; Mr. John Morley’s tells you in 
a moment that he has ‘no affections and a great brain’ ; 
Mr. Chamberlain’s accords with his brilliancy and want of 
depth ; while the voices of Lord Randolph and Mr. Gladstone 
are unmistakeable indices, the one of joviality, thoroughness 
and decision, the other of all the Old Man’s most characteristic 
qualities. 

I will conclude this chapter, which I have devoted to Lord 
Randolph Churchill, with a characteristically charming letter I 
received from him soon after he was appointed Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Leader of the House of Commons. In 
sending my congratulations, I had expressed the hope that he 
would at no distant date become Prime Minister, with entire 
control over the destinies of this country. Here is his. 
reply :— 

“Treasury, S.W. 
“My dear Vivian, 

“T am very grateful to you for your kind letter, and I trust 
that your amiable anticipations may not be disappointed. I 
hope you will come and see. me when you come to town: 
Ought you not to be seriously thinking of coming into 
Parliament ? 

‘“* Believe me to be, 
“Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) “ RanpoLpH S. CHURCHILL. 
* August 5th, 1886.” 
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LETTERS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


CHAPTER III. 


[Lord Erskine’s political friends were legion. It is 
thought that one or two excerpts from his correspondence 
with Lord Grey may possibly amuse, if not instruct, that great 
statesman’s many admirers. | 


Howick, October 4th, 1812. 
My DEAR ERSKINE— 


I am really very much obliged to you for your kind letter. 
I know my little friend and neighbour too well to be surprised 
at his proceeding. Morris has answered as became your son- 
in-law and deserves great credit for the independence and 
manliness with which he hasacted. I am sure he will find no 
reason to repent it, for I am much deceived if it does not 
become every day more difficult for any man who has a spark 
of honesty in him, or an atom of regard for the interests of 
his country to vote with these Ministers in whose support the 
Duke of Northumberland has so wisely pronounced that the 
salvation of the country depends. I always thought that nothing 
was less desirable than the formation of a Government under 
the circumstances in which we might have been called upon to 
undertake it. A sense of duty would not have allowed me to 
shrink from it, if it had been offered me in such a manner as 
to afford me a chance of acting usefully for the public. I 
think those must be blind indeed who do not now see that I 
have undertaken it with anything less than the usual securities 
against a profligate and hostile court would have been absolute 
madness. All you say is quite true. We could not have 
stopped in the career which the madness of these people has 
begun ; and its ultimate failure, which, it now seems clear 
nothing but the defeat of Buonaparte in Russia can prevent, 
would have been laid upon us. As to this chance you may 
easily calculate its value. It seems nearly certain that Moscow 
must have fallen and I believe it to be taken so that a very 
speedy consequence of that event will be the submission of 
Alexander to a peace dictated by his conqueror. Then we 
shall have the happy prospect of beginning a new contest for 
the mastery against the whole undivided power of France. 
Read the victory of Salamanca which produced these exertions on 
the part of the Sparish people and Government for which we 
have so long looked in vain, the French might possibly in the 
interval have been driven behind the Ebro, and this would 
indeed have been a great advantage, if properly made use of, 
for the negotiations of a peace. But all that we see going on 
deprives us of this hope. I am provoked to see so little done to 
support us in our newspapers during the new elections. Surely 
there are subjects enough of attack: all you mention in your 
letters; and above all the Dissolution itself. I cannot 
conceive a more unjustifiable measure with the risk of the 
king’s dying before the writs are returnable and the necessity 
of the new Parliament passing an Act to obviate this risk 
immediately after its election. Had they suffered the Parlia- 
ment to run nearly out, and then proposed a Bill previous to a 
Dissolution, something might have been said for it, but now 
they are without justification or even a plausible pretence. I 
despair of ever seeing you in these unknown regions, but I 
should like to show you this place of which I am growing very 
fond and which I like quite as well as a place in Downing 
Street. It not being in the power of anybody to turn me out 
of it is no slight recommendation. Lady Grey desires to be 
very kindly remembered to you. 

Ever yours, 
GREY. 
I return Morris’s letter. 


ra: 


[Here is an Arcadian Idyll from the same pen.] 


Howick, April 17th, 1818. 
My Dear ERSKINE, 

As I shall see you so soon, and am at present a good deal 
occupied with my preparations for leaving this place, I write 
merely to thank you for your letter, and to express my satisfac- 
tion at your having taken up the question respecting the power 
of magistrates to commit for libel before indictment found. 

I shall be in town on Thursday or Friday, and shall, as soon 
as Iam able to recall my thoughts from my corn, and my 
cattle, and my trees, and my shrubs, be ready to communicate 
with you on this or any other subject. But you must give me 
a little time for this, and still more before you call upon me 
for an attendance in the House of Lords, for which I never 
felt less inclination. The very thought of that atmosphere 
compared with that which I am now breathing, in a fine clear 
day, amidst the singing of birds, and all the happiness and life 
of spring, almost makes me sick. 

I wish you would prepare an indictment against the Ministers 
for a conspiracy with the Jacobines to make the Princes, and 
the very name of Royalty odious throughout the country. 
What else could have induced such an application to Parliament 
at this moment ? 

Ever most truly yours, 
GREY. 


[The following letter from Lord Brougham, then Mr. 
Brougham, is not without interest. | 
September 11th, 1822. 


My Dear Lorn E., 

I return you many thanks for your most eloquent and 
excellent pamphlet, which cannot fail to do infinite good. I 
came over here tother day to meet the Duke of Sussex (who 
is now reading it) and thinks we should renew the projected 
meeting early in winter. 

I agree quite with you touching the Royal visit, but I hear 
that he was of over pleased with his reception, and certainly 
he shewed no very exclusive love of the Tories there. Indeed, 
all Walter Scott’s toad-eating and officiousness procured him 
mighty little notice. What a silly man he is after all! You 
see they have forced Canning upon him—or, are doing it— 
and I'll venture to say he hates him worse than the Whigs 
themselves. It seems as if he were spell-bound, and fated to 
do everything but what, if he broke the enchantment by one 
momentary effort, he would like best of anything he could do— 
namely, be reconciled to his old friends. 

I shall send you one day soon acorrect report of my Durham 
ovation against the abuses of the hierarchy. 


Believe me to be with the greatest 
esteem and respect, 
Your most faithful and obliged 
W. BRouGHAM. 


[Lord Erskine, it appears from one of his letters, appointed 
Lady Holland “keeper of his nonsense.” Here is a specimen 
of his “nonsense,” but I am bound to admit that it scarcely 
does justice to my ancestor’s reputation for brilliancy and wit.] 


More NonsEnse.—To Lady Holland, keeper of all my 
secrets. he Emperor of Russia in order to strengthen his 
alliance with the King of Great Britain and to enable all 
nations to carry down to posterity the name of his brave 
general, has ordered to be raised immediately within his 
dominions three new sets of alphabets with double consonants. 
Admiral Fchschaggoff, Count Wittggenstein and General 
Duckhovchin have been charged with the execution of his 
imperial decree. At Vienna the partizans of Prince 
Schwartzenburg complain loudly and with some reason of the 
impartiality and injustice of this arbitrary and unprecedented 
ukase. 
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Then by will of the people of London upon the subject of 
the late battles in Russia the relations of which are in every- 
body’s mouth, has produced an extraordinary harvest to the 
dentists in that capital. The old people with artificial teeth 
already pay ten per cent. on their annuities which are expected 
to be raised to 24 per cent. on the next dispatch from the 
continent to their operations. One dentist in particular is 
taking the lead in his art from having published an advertise- 
ment by which he engages to subject his new ivory jaws to a 
proof like that of a cannon at Woolwich. ‘This artist under- 
takes that every patient shall be able to read aloud the whole 
of Lord Catecint’s dispatches without displacing a tooth. 

We learn that a gentleman of distinction, a very warm 
partizan, in reading too quickly the combinations I and 
Buchovehin, one of his grinders unfortunately flew out and 
killed his political antagonist on the-spot. [S.E. ] 


SOPS: FOR THE SILLY SEASON. 


THE season is at an end, and the Dazly Telegraph's occupa- 
tion is gone. My Lady Teazle, Sir Benjamin Backbite, and 
the respectable company of Sneerwells, Scandals and Tattles, 
as well as the genteel society of knockerpolishers, and beaus 
who desire to be accounted reputable, have more or less 
publicly fled the town. Meanwhile the ‘Social Philosopher,” 
as the Zimes (by a stretch euphemism) calls the recorder 
of social festivities, is permitted to weary us in the public 
press with such tiresome questions as his ingenuity may 
devise. “ What kind of a season has it been?” he asks. This 
question we are expected to answer with the same irksome 
precision and accuracy as were necessary in days gone by to 
satisfy our tutors as to our proficiency in the multiplication 
table or the dates of the kings and queens of England. We 
are then expected to remember what kind of weather was 
experienced at the commencement of the season. We must 
remember whether it rained or not on Derby day ; whether a 
clear sky or a cloudy one made Ascot merry or miserable ; and 
whether waterproofs or sunshades were popular at the Oxford 
and Cambridge cricket match. More, however, is demanded 
of us. We are expected to recollect the name of the season’s 
Lion, as if it mattered whether he were a North American 
savage or a successful commercial traveller, so long as his 
name is allowed to fade from men’s minds with the advent 
of August. But the nuisance does not stop here. When we 
have had our memories prodded into activity sufficiently to recall 
to mind the principal features of close upon four dozen 
separate and distinct newspaper weather-charts, we are treated 
to a lengthy and vexatious dissertation upon tradespeople’s 
opinions as to the manner in which “Society” is supposed to 
have spent its money. ‘A London shopman” (remarks the 
“Social Philosopher” in the Zzmes) ‘will tell you this year that 
the market for cotton gowns was never so slack; that in ball 
dresses he may have done very well, but that bonnets and 
sunshades have been a drug.” Now all this, besides being 
most tiresome, is really objectionable upon hygienic grounds. 
A tradesman, like any other member of society is perfectly 
entitled to his own opinions as to the consumption of cotton 
goods as contrasted with that of ball dress materials during 
any given season; but that is no !reason why our digestions 
should be endangered and our minds burdened with a host of 
ridiculous questions, each pressing for an immediate answer, 
simply because the Z?mes and other silly newspapers choose 
to become the mouthpieces of tradesmen’s drivel. We had 
our season, and we enjoyed it; we shall not, after the manner 
of the Zzmes and the “ Social Philosopher,” find fault with our 
cake after it is eaten. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A SCIN LG:CA. 


TO THE EDITORS OF ‘‘ THE WHIRLWIND.” 


Dear Sirs, ; 
In your issue of July 12th is an extraordinary story, headed 
“A scin leeca,” of a phantom simultaneously perceived by two 
friends, and of this you invite explanation. I suggest the following: 
The hypothesis of Dr. W. B. Richardson, that there exists about 
us a “thought-ether,” is in accord with that of the Theosophists, 
who call it “astral light.” This is assumed to stand to thought as 
air to sound, as a carrier, and to have in addition the property of 
retention of the thought-impresses it receives. The impress would 
be vivid in proportion to the dynamic intensity of the mind that 
originated it. Ghosts, hauntings, “telepathic impacts,” thought- 
transferences, visions of the death of absent friends, all find 
their explanation in this theory. Anyone who has just escaped, 
oris at the point of, a violent death would be naturally raised 
to a preternatural mental tension, which would reflect itself in a 
correspondingly deepened thought-image of the astral light, the 
thought (and therefore the image) including as its content the 
emotions of the moment, the ideas arising out of them, and the 
mental picture of the surrounding scene. To ordinary astral 
pictures the ordinary man is not sensitive, but to those of 
extraordinary vividness I think a large proportion of cultivated 
persons would respond, either by a vague sense’ of horror, a 
perception of a sound, or of an actual scene, along with a 
reproduction in themselves of the emotions primarily connected 
with the picture. Theosophists and Kabbalists would I think accept 
this view. 
Faithfully yours, 
July 14th. IME IR, C. BS 
TO THE EDITORS oF ‘‘ THE WHIRLWIND.” 
Sirs, 
In your paper of July 12th you invite an explanation of a 
strange experience. 

The following, as in accordance with my previous communicatior, 
is respectfully given, the correspondent, Acton, in the scene, by 
or from his own idiosyncracy, is, as chief factor, pro. ¢enz., induced 
by a power which is as magnitudinal as in relation to a con- 
spirational revivification of an equivocal rendering of the voluntary 
and free, which is the subordinate power in constructive idiosyncracy. 

He saw that which was, as man, in the imagery of his fancy. 
But in that which is as the epitomical whole, form, or substance of 
man, he saw not. 

Man is as an entirety in that which is as the substance of being. 

But in that which is as the velocipedent motion or movement in 
space, he seeth not or heareth that which is as substance unto him, 
But answereth that he seeth that which is not, he is thereupon as a 
delusionist or prevaricator as unto that force or substance which 
underlieth all things. 

Man is as a meteor, in the realms of light, 
But in the mother earth a formless sprite. 


EX 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


ARCHIMILLION. 


If, 
A vERY large number of quotations has been received, and 


an assortment of them is published below. Others will 
appear next week. 
From JANE CLARK, 27, St. Peter’s, Canterbury. 
“On came the whirlwind like the last 
But fiercest sweep of tempest blast, 
On came the whirlwind.” 
SCOTT. 
“Up rose a whirlwind wild.” 
SCOTT. 


“Humbled they stood, pale horror seized them all, 
While the deep whirlwind shook the aérial hall.” 
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From G. W. H. IAGo, R.A. Mess, Aldershot. 


“ Individuality is everywhere to be spared and respected as the root 
of everything good.” : 


From VICTOR YARROS, Box 3366, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


“ Announce the good news, spend your alphabets lavishly, pro- 
claim rights, sing the ‘ Marseillaise,’ sow enthusiasms, tear 
green boughs from the oaks. Make a whirlwind of the idea.” 


J. F. Hopcoon’s English translation of VICTOR HUGO’s 


“Les Miserables.” 


From Mrs. Hony, Bishops Canning’s Vicarage, Devizes. 
“Thou shalt from all things suck 
Marrow of mirth and laughter ; 
And wheresoe’er thou move, good luck 
Shall fling her old shoe after.” 


XX 


From RICHARD DUNN, St. Anne’s Home, S.W., and GEORGE 
BRIDGER, 14, Sinclair Road, W. 


RICHTER. 


TENNYSON. 


“Blow winds, come wrack, 
At least we’ll die with harness on our back.” 


Bacon’s Macbeth. Act 5, Scene 5. 


ye 


From NINA H. KENNARD, 17, Eaton Place, S.W. 


ee ae I heard the wrack 

As earth and sky would mingle ; but myself 

Was distant ; and these flaws, though mortals fear them 
As dangerous to the pillar’d frame of Heaven, 

Or to the earth’s dark basis underneath, 

Are to the main as inconsiderable, 

And harmless, if not wholesome, as a sneeze 

To man’s less universe, and soon are gone ;” 


MiLtTon’s “ Paradise Regained.” 


a 


From J. F. BRADLEIGH, Fairlight House, Cheltenham. 
“Thou shalt be as free as mountain winds.” 
Bacon’s “Tempest.” Act 1, Scene 2. 


XK 


From “ ZADKIEL” (no address given). 
“From various points conflicting winds will sweep, 
In whirlwind fury o’er the troubled deep.” 
DIOSEMEIA, 1. 236. 


From N. ADAMSON, 26, Grange Road, Ealing. 


“ Stars rose and set, new horizons glowed ; 
Yet still it blew.” 


From Miss MauD BATEMAN, 64, Longridge Road, South 
Kensington, S.W. 

“The noise of the thunder maketh the earth to tremble : so doth 
the Northern Storm and THE WHIRLWIND.” 


BOOK OF ECCESIASTICUS, chap. 43, verse 17. 


ree 


From A. FORBES SIEVE KING, 34, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


“The men who sowed the wind for their ill ends, 
The reapers of the whirlwind in that harvest, 
Were all my countrymen, were some my friends.” 


WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT’S “ WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND. 


XA 


(Authority not given.) 


From C. H. BRoMBy, 4, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 

“ Non altrimenti fatto, che dun vento 

Impetuoso per gli avuerst ardor, 

Che fier la selva sen? alcum rattento: 

Gli rami schianta, abbatte, e porta i fiori : 

Dinanst polveroso va superbo, 

E fa fugetr le fiere, e gli pastori.” 

DANTE’s “Inferno.” Canto ix., lines 67-72. 

(Translated as follows by WILLIAM ROSETTI : 
“ Not made in otherwise than as a wind 

Impetuous by dint of th’ adverse heats, 

Which smites the forest without any stay ; 


Rends boughs and heats them down, and carries off the 
flowers ; 


Dusty to Vanward on it goes superb 
And makes the animals and shepherds flee.”) 


From GEORGE BRIDGER, 14, Sinclair Road, W. 
“Nullum quod tetigit non ornabit.” 


xX 


From “ TRENTE-ET-QUARANTE.” 


“ The wind has a language, I would I could learn, 
Sometimes ’tis soothing and sometimes ’tis stern, 
_ Sometimes it comes like a low sweet song, 
And all things grow calm, as the sound floats along.” 
LANDON. 
(Zo be continued.) 


II. 


A prize of TWO GUINEAS is offered for the best lively 
and eccentric story, to fill one page of THE WHIRLWIND. All 
stories sent in will become the property of the Editors, but no 
prize will be awarded if none of the stories reach the standard 
of publication. The stories must not have appeared in print 
before and should be sent in as early as possible. 


III. 
BEAUTY SHow. See page 112. 


III. 
ENIGMA. 


The following enigma was written by a Bishop and is said to 
have been answered by another Bishop. To stimulate research 
we offer a PRIZE OF HALF A GUINEA for its solution :— 


I sit lone on the rock whilst I’m raising the wind, 
But the storm once abated I’m gentle and kind. 

I’ve kings at my feet, who await but my nod 

To kneel down in the dust o’er the ground that I’ve trod. 
Though oft seen by the world, I’m known but to few. 
The Gentiles detest me ; I’m pork to the Jew. 

I never have passed but one night in the dark, 

And that was with Noah, afloat in the ark. 

My weight is three pounds, my length is a mile, 

But when I’m discovered, you'll say with a smile 
‘That my first and my last are the best of your isle. 


In case of ties, solvers may also try their hands at the 
following riddles :— 

(1) My first a baby utters when you wean it. 

My next a lady says and does not mean it. 
My third you may have passed, but none have seen it. 
My whole contains the world’s best half between it. 

(2) What was the difference in the travelling expenses of 
Marie Antoinette and Marie Louise on .their journeys from 
Austria to France? 

(3) What flower does one of Mr. Arthur Balfour’s speeches 
remind you of? 

(4) Why are undergraduates like geese? 

(5) Quelle est la fete des chats ? 
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AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS. 


“Nature has given to men one tongue, but two ears, that 
we may hear from others twice as much as we speak.” 
EPICTETUS. 


Globe, 31st July, 1890. 


“Tf Messrs. Erskine and Vivian ride on the Whirlwind in 
the costume of Coventry, circ. ann. Dom. 1040, they will 
probably excite the curiosity of the Peeping Tom of the 
P.M.G.—which will be gall and wormwood to these young 
Re Tas 


Star, 1st August, 1890. 


“Mr. Vivian, in the intervals of grave talk on arbitration 
and Individualism, can lightly turn his fancy to fiction.” 


Belfast Morning News, 31st July, 1890. 
“THE WHIRLWIND” AND Mr. BALFOUR. 


“ Considerable interest was recently created by the announce- 
ment of a new weekly paper conducted by two young men— 
namely, the Hon. Stuart Erskine and Mr. Herbert Vivian. It 
strikes out in all directions with that charming disregard of 
settled purpose which its name indicates, and is certainly 
clever, amusing, and vivacious. Its latest issue contains, under 
the heading “‘ Letters to Absurd People,” an epistle to Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, which may be quoted as a specimen of the trenchant 
thoroughness of its style, both literary, personal, and political.” 

[The Belfast Morning News then proceeds to quote 
Mr. Vivian’s letter at full length. ] 


Reynolds News, 27th July, 1890. 


“Their self-conceit may blind them to the folly and stupidity 
they weekly parade before the public, and they may congratu- 
late themselves that few—very few people indeed will care to 
pay even the small sum of one penny for the privilege of 
perusing such rubbish as appears in “‘ WHIRLWIND.” 


Observer, 3rd August, 1890. 


“Those enfants terribles, the Proprietor-Editors of Tur 
WHIRLWIND.” 


Pump Court, 29th July, 1890. 
“We confess to being unable to understand what the editors, 
the Hon. Stuart Erskine and Mr. Herbert Vivian, mean. Is 
their paper intended to be a skit on the worst features of the 


new journalism, or is it an addition to them? Or are the 
editors merely desirous of advertising themselves ?” 


The Salon, July, 1890. 


“The absolute freedom from restraint with which these 
proprietor-editors express themselves is delicious. 

“Their own cartoonist-critic, Mr. Walter Sickert, is already 
at loggerheads with them in the second number. 

“ After this there is nothing for me to do but to convey to 
my young friends my consideration of their profound assurance.” 


Daghlad van Zuid-Holland, Zaterdag, 19 Juli, 1890. 


“In het nieuw te Londen verschijnend weekblad, Tur 

WHIRLWIND, wordt, met een vleiend woord aan’t adres van den 

:schrijver, de brief opgenomen, welken onze correspondent 
wijde aan het genoemde orgaan.” 


PROVINCIAL PRESS. 


Lfrreeman’s Journal, 1st August, 1890. 
“ This interesting paper.” 


“The Huddersfield Daily Examiner” for ust August, 1890, 
devoted its three leading articles to THE WurrLWwIND, 
appropriately heading them “THE POLICY OF HONESTY,”— 
““THE MIGHT OF RIGHT,”—‘‘ THE EXPEDIENCY OF PRINCIPLE,” 
Here are a few extracts :— 


“Those two young men, Messrs. STUART ERSKINE and 
HERBERT VIVIAN, who have set out to sow their political wild 
oats... in... THE WHIRLWIND, have strangely mistaken 
the age, and the people who live in it, if they imagine that 
everything they choose to consider audacious is necessarily of 
interest to the public, or that, having by audacity gained a 
hearing, they will retain the ear of the public by mere extrava- 
gances of whim and oddity .... To parade such sentiment 
to-day is the merest affectation, which must bring contempt 
upon those who out-Quixote Don QuixoTE himself in their 
refusal to live in the times into which they have been born, 
Mr. HERBERT VIVIAN, who habitually refers to . . . CHARLES I 
as the Royal Martyr, says: ‘It is easy to sneer at sentiment 
and make assertion that the days of chivalry are past, but I 
still live in hopes that, even in this degraded age, there are yet 
some among us who, should the occasion arise, would be 
willing to take up arms, and, if need be, lay down their lives in 
defence of an idea.’ It is difficult not to sneer at absurdity of 
this description.” 

[I am sorry for my Huddersfield contemporary’s difficulty. 
It is an instance of the degradation of the age, to which I 
referred. Our forefathers again and again laid down their lives 
for an idea. Are we then so hopelessly degenerate that it is 
rank “absurdity” to fancy there may yet be some among us 
who would do the same ?—H. V.] 

“Tf the policeman does not attach Mr. Vivian for high 
treason, it will be because the authorities have become 
accustomed to the vapourings of Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
and Mayor SAUNDERSON to the men of Ulster.” 


“These young men and proud fathers of THE WHIRLWIND 
write only for polyglot readers and give their quotations from 
the French, German, Italian, Dutch, in the original tongue, 
so that to the reader who, like the Lord RosEBEery of Mr, 
STUART ERSKINE, is master of two languages only, English 
and a dialect, portions of its columns are what a character in a 
schoolboy’s story termed ’Ebrew-Greek.” 

[To translate everything would surely be an impertinent 
reflection on the ignorance of our readers. After all, most 
people know French and German and, if they do, they can 
probably make out the drift of passages in Dutch, Italian, 
Spanish, &c. Or, if they cannot, it pleases them to think they 
can.—PRrop.-EDs. | 


“FLAUBERT’S dictum runs ‘ Let us try to see things as they 
are, and not have more wisdom than Gop.’ It is 
exactly the refusal to see things as they are, which gives point 
to the sneers at sentiment, which Mr. Vivian deprecates, and 
the pretence to the possession of greater wisdom or spirit than, 
the CREATOR, and therefore than any of his human creatures, 
which will deprive THE WutRLWIND of the influence and 
position, which it might obtain if its conductors were as 
sensible as they are smart, andas consistent with themselves as 
they are clever.” 

“Tf Mr. Vivian does not get himself into trouble with the 
living, he will gain for himself the bitter enmity of friends of 
the dead. In strict accordance with the vanity, which shows 
through every paragraph in THE WHIRLWIND, he is giving the 
reminiscences of his life, and, to make them readable, he 
respects neither the reputation of the living nor the memory of 
the dead.” 
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Lewester Post, 2nd August, 1890. 


“THE WHIRLWIND still continues to be sprightly and enter- 
taining, and the juvenile journalists who conduct its fortunes 
are as charmingly cheeky as at the outset. There are several 
good things in this week’s number, including Mr. Vivian’s 
reminiscences.” 

“By-the-bye, THE WHIRLWIND is strongly Jacobite, and 
"publishes a portrait of Queen Mary III., some obscure survivor 
of the house of Stuart, whose sovereignty these treasonable 
triflers affect to acknowledge.” 

___ [Nonsense, Lezcester Post. Read up your back numbers of 
THE WHIRLWIND more carefully. The genealogy, published 
in No. 1, will show you that the Stuart heiress -is directly 
descended from King Charles the Martyr, whereas the 
occupant of the throne is only descended from his sister.—H. V.] 


The Manchester Evening News, 31st July, 1890, stole a story 
from Mr. Vivian’s ‘Reminiscences of a Short Life.” We are 
always glad to be of use to’ our contemporaries and they are 
welcome to make extracts from our brilliant columns, if they 
are content to acknowledge the source of their inspiration. 
Common honesty should surely have made this warning 
needless, but this pilfering has already occurred several times 
and we feel bound to pillory the Manchester Evening News as 
a warning to other unscrupulous sheets. We wonder whether 
Mr. Oscar Wilde is a contributor to provincial papers, and, if 
so, to which. 


Leverley Recorder, 26th July, 1890. 


“THE WHIRLWIND deals in a trenchant manner with men 
and things.” : 


“ WHIRLWIND ” 
BEAUTY SHOWS. 


i. 
Ll consider that 


as the ugliest of my countrymen. 


[Coupons will be received all through August at 
150, Strand, W.C. The man adjudged ugliest by 
the suffrages of our readers will receive a silver 
snuff-box, on his consenting to allow the publication 
of his portrait in “THE WHIRLWIND.” 


The second and third will receive silver match- 
boxes on the same condition. The state of the 
poll will be announced weekly. Any number of 
Coupons may be sent in the same envelope. 


The Staff of “THE WHIRLWIND” 


are 
excluded from the Competition.] " 


Newcastle Leader, 26th July, 1890. 
“The ridiculous WHIRLWIND.” 


LVorth Devon Journal, 24th July, 1890. 


“The Editors have ideas and are capable of giving them 
forcible expression.” 


Sussex Daily News, ist August, 1890; Leicester Fost, 
ist August, 1890; Bradford Observer, 31st July, 1890. 


“There is a charming anecdote of Mr: Chamberlain and 
Sir William Harcourt in the current: number of THe 
WHIRLWIND.” 


Bradford Observer, 31st July, 1890. 


THE WHIRLWIND. ‘This extraordinary paper.” 


Eastbourne Standard, 15th July, 1890. 


“THE WHIRLWIND.—The second number of this remarkable 
publication is to hand. It is very mad but very amusing. The 
charm about the thing is that the young gentlemen who write 
in it have not been spoiled by hackwriting.” 


Paddington Advertiser, 24th July, 1890. 


“Tye seen THe WHIRLWIND, the latest freak of nature 
in the journalistic world. Friends and funds are being made 
by this brace of wild birds, whose audacity and boldness have 
apparently no end.” 


Mr. WALTER SICKERT'S ATELIER, 


AUTUMN TERM, 1890— 
Wednesday, October 15th, to Wednesday, December 2#th. 


WINTER TERM, 1891— 
Monday, January 5th, to Monday, March 16th. 


SIRING TERM, Weil 
Monday, March 16th, to Saturday, May 30th. 


The Studio will be open every day, except 
Saturdays, from 10 to 6. 


The Model will pose from 10 to 1, and again 
from 3 to 6. 
Students will work under Mr. StcKErt’s immediate supervi- 


sion, and will be expected to pursue the course of training 
which is recommended to them. 


Students will supply their own easels and other materials. 


FEES, payable in advance— 
77 Guineas a Term, or {9 Guineas the Session. 


10, Glebe Studios, Glebe Place, Chelsea, 5.W, 


Printed for the Proprietors, the Hon. Sruart.Ersxine and Mr. HEersert Vivian, and Published at 150, Strand, London, W.C. 
All Communications relating to Advertisements must be addressed to Messrs. WATKIN & OsmoND, Benson's Chambers, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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x. 
lI consider that 


as the ughest of my countrymen. 


[Coupons will be received all through August at | 
150, Strand, W.C. The man adjudged ugliest by | 
the suffrages of our readers will receive a silver | 
snuff-box, on his consenting to allow the publication 
of his portrait in “THE WHIRLWIND.” 

The second and third will receive silver match- 
boxes on the same condition. The state of the | 
poll will be announced weekly. Any number of 
Coupons may be sent in the same envelope. 


The Staff of “THE WHIRLWIND” 
excluded from the Competition.] 


are 


Never be without it, 
Use it morn and night, 
There’s no doubt about it, 
BOVRIL puts you right. 


My 


== 


Paice One Penny 


Mr. WALTER SICKERT'S ATELIER. 


AUTUMN TERM, 1890— 


Wednesday, October 15th, to Wednesday, December 24th. 


WINTER TERM, 1891— 
Monday, January 5th, to Monday, March 16th. 


SIPIRIING) THERM Weil 
Monday, March 16th, to Saturday, May 80th. 


The Studio will be open every day, except 
Saturdays, from Io to 6. 


The Model will pose from ro to 1, and again 
from 3 to 6. 


Students will work under Mr. Sickert’s immediate supervi- 
sion, and will be expected to pursue the course of training 
which is recommended to them. 


Students will supply their own easels and other materials. 


FEES, payable in advance— 
7 Guineas a Term, or {9 Guineas the Session. 


10, Glebe Studios, Glebe Place, Chelsea, $.W. 


Keep it in the household, 
Have it on the shelf; 

@& Give it to your children, 

Take a cup yourself. 
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Chi sputa contra ul vento st sputa contra ul viso. 


NOTICES, &c. 


THE PROPRIETOR-EDITORS, AND ALL WRITERS 
IN “ THE WHIRLWIND,’ ARE ONLY RESPONSIBLE 
FOR OPINIONS APPEARING ABOVE THEIR OWN 
SIGNATURES. 


The Proprietor-Editors decline all responsibility for the 
return of MSS. sent in to them. When a stamped addressed 
envelope is enclosed they will, however, endeavour to return 
rejected contributions. : 

‘They will gladly give their best consideration to all literary 
matter submitted to them, and accepted contributions will be 
paid for. 

All friends interested in any of the causes that we advocate 
are requested to mention to the Proprietor-Editors the names 
of any other persons likely to be interested. 

Single copies can be obtained from the office, price 14d. post 
free. The annual subscription is 6s. 6d. by post to any country 
within the postal union. Anyone preferring to compound with 
a lump sum of £5, will receive the paper free for life, from the 
commencement. 

Anyone experiencing a difficulty in procuring copies of THE 
WHIRLWIND, in however remote a district, is earnestly 
requested to communicate with the Manager at the Publishing 
Offices. 

All orders, contributions and complaints should be directed 
to the Editors at the offices of THE WHIRLWIND, 150, Strand, 
London, W.C., where the trade can also be supplied. 


THE MALTESE MUDDLE. 


We are not surprised that Mr. Gladstone has attacked, with 
what the Dazly /Vews called “characteristic energy,” but what 
we are tempted to term characteristic inconsistency, the 
negotiations beween Her Majesty’s Ministers and the Pope on 
the subject of Malta, because we have no desire to impugn 
the versatility of Mr. Gladstone’s talents, and no wish 
to exhaust the little surprise we have left to us, upon a matter 
which has already excited the astonishment of most well- 
appointed newspapers. We are not grieved that Mr. Gladstone 


has plunged his party into what promises to be a very petty | 


quarrel with the spiritual head of the Romish Church, because 
we are persuaded that no good can come of attempts, however 
commendable in themselves, however commendable in their 
projectors, to convince Mr. Gladstone, either of the imprudence 
of setting sect against sect, or of the folly of purposely creating 
a disturbance where the elements of disorder are already known 
to exist. 


stone’s Protestant followers and Mr. Gladstone’s Roman 


Catholic supporters, because we are unwilling to deprive the | 


We are not anxious to mediate between Mr. Glad- | 


| ciples of primitive Protestantism. 


| 
iy 


right honourable gentleman of the honours which generally fall 
to the share of peace-maker, and loth to divide with him the 
discredit which almost invariably attends the failure of his plans. 

The fact is there was as much need for Mr. Gladstone to 
attack—even without characteristic energy—the recent 
negotiations between the Government and the Pope in regard 
to Malta, as there was necessity for Don Quixote to make 
his celebrated onslaught upon the windmill. It is, perhaps, 
mere waste of words to aver that we should find in the breast 
of so respectable and decorous a personas the leader of Her 
Majesty’s Opposition, sentiments, analogous to those, which 
inspired the hero of Cervantes’ delightful tale to wantonly attack 
the White Knight ; but the comparison, even if it does not 
carry conviction to men’s minds, is, at all events, an ingenuous 
one, and, as such, will probably recommend itself to Mr. 
Gladstone. 

We cannot always understand our Dazly News, although 
we are generally most anxious to view even its most improbable 
columns much as an indulgent parent should view the vagaries 
of a spoilt and pampered son ; but in this matter we confess we 
are utterly unable to share the astonishment of Mr. Gladstone 
and the Dazly Mews at the appointment of Sir Lintorn 
Simmons, and the subsequent attitude of Her Majesty’s 
Government towards the pontifical court at Rome. Malta is 
essentially a Catholiccommunity. Before it became assimilated 
with the possession of the English Crown, it was practically 
governed by the Pope. In those days, (from which we are 
not too remotely removed) it was as much an integral part of 
the Spiritual Dominions of the Pope as was England before 
the Reformation. ‘The Maltese are just as much attached to 
the Universal Church as were the disciples of Gian Pietro 
Craffa and the ragged followers of Ignatius Loyola, 
or as Martin. Marprelate or John Wesley to the prin- 
As the Catholics of Malta in 
zealand in union have a great advantage over the Protestants so 
have they an infinitely superior organization and a numerically 
superior priesthood,whilst Protestantism, for aggressive purposes, 
has, in truth, no organization at all. This island then, which, 
by accident, belongs to England, but by tradition, disposition, 
and conviction belongs to the polity of the Church of Rome, 
is to be assailed by English statesmen for precisely the same 
reason which led the persecutors{of Sir Thomas More, and the 
murderers of Mary Queen of Scots, to screen their abominable 
conduct behind a pretence of rigid integrity and inviolable 
honesty. A spirit of bigoted intolerance, such a one as 
Wycliffe, Oliver Cromwell, or Fleetwood, would have rendered 
respectable with a Scriptural quotation, or an excerpt from 


| the cant, and Macaulay would have made plausible with an 


affectation of scrupulous veracity, has declared itself in all 
Mr. Gladstone’s utterances in regard to Malta, and has 
offended, if it has not alienated, the most zealous, the most 
sincere, and the most intelligent among the right honourable 
gentleman’s numerous admirers and supporters. We have no 
desire to uncover the nakedness of an old, and, presumably, 
honourable man. But though we are far indeed from con- 
sidering the Ex-Premier as an intentionally dishonest politician, 
and though we consider his speech to the Wesleyan Conference 
as mere legerdemain—a sort of stuff which Mr. Gladstone, no 
doubt, deemed good enough for Dissenters—we cannot deny 
that, when compared with many statesmen who have committed 
very great errors and said very silly things, he makes a rather dis- 
reputable appearance. It is, perhaps, late in the day to remind 
Mr. Gladstone of his inconsistency, but itis significant of much 
that is felt, but not expressed, in Gladstonian quarters with 
respect to this question, that Mr. Michael Davitt who lacks, we 
think, to an alarming degree the essential qualifications of a 
modern politician, has had the courage and honesty to expose, 
in language which should command Mr. Gladstone’s heaviest 
displeasure, the precise nature and extent of the Ex-Premier’s 
former relations with the Church of Rome. 

The truth is that Mr. Gladstone has fallen into an error very 
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common among men of less talents than his own. He is | 
eager to prove a particular proposition which he believes to be 
serviceable to his cause. This he attempts to do after the 
manner of a person who should seek to persuade us that the 
solar system of Ptolemy approximates perfection. He assumes 
a major of great extent which includes that particular proposition, 
but takes no trouble to ascertain whether that which is affirmed be 
sound or not. Mr. Gladstone denies the right of the Pope to 
interfere in matters ecclesiastical which concern, not Mr. 
Gladstone, not the Liberal Party, nor, so far as we can 
ascertain, the rights and liberties of Englishmen, but a small 
community of Roman Catholics, dwelling upon a small island 
in the Mediterranean Sea with no religious protection save that 
which is afforded them by a lazy priesthood, and no grievances 
save those which are manufactured for them by scheming 
politicians at home. 


Like Charles von Moor in Schiller’s “Robbers,” Mr. Glad- | 


stone has an ersy conscience, a bad memory, and a merry way 
of ridding himself of compromising acquaintances. 


xX 


MAD-WRIGGLES. 


STUART ERSKINE. 


VI. 
SPRING IN THE CITY. 


SWEET spring came into the City, 
All on a fresh May morn ; 
Sweet spring came into the City, 
Ere ever the day was born,— 
The late town day, with its dust and heat 
With its roll of wheels, and hurry of feet, 
And myriad voices that merge and meet,— 
And are lost, in the roar of the moving street, 
Like waves on the shingles torn. 


Sweet spring came into the City: 
And her coach was a barrow of flowers,— 
Sweet spring came into the City 
All adorned in her wealth and her powers,— 
Powers of beauty, and wealth of delight, 
Pink wild roses, and marguerites white, 
And tulips all crimson, and blue-bells light, — 
And pansies and kingcups,—a glorious sight 
Of purple and gold in showers. 


Sweet spring moved on thro’ the City, 
Thro’ the gathering mist and smoke : 
Sweet spring moved on thro’ the City,— 
And the late townday awoke,— 
Awoke in surprise to the perfume of flowers, 
To the splendour of pansies and kingcups in showers, 
Of tulips, and bluebells, and roses, in showers, 
And of spring all adorned in her wealth and her powers, 
Moving on thro’ the mist and smoke. 


Spring smiled as she passed through the City, 
All on that fresh May morn :— 
Spring smiled, half in mirth, half in pity, 
And joy from her smiles was born. 
And she cried to the town in its mantle of grey, 
“ Awake! O awake to the perfumes of May! 
Do you strive to be rich? Do you toil to be gay? 
Here is gold from the meadows ; here are wreaths from 
the spray 
And wealth from the hedges torn.” 


FREDERIKA MACDONALD 


FREE TRADE IN DRINK. 


Free Trade in drink? Yes, why not? It would conduce 
to temperance and the elimination of drunkenness ; it would 
be best for the consumer and best for the honest trader; it 
would settle once and for all what is called a “ vexed question,” 
and leave Government to mind its own business ; and last, but 
not least, it would silence the insane babbling, the clamour, and 
the gush, of those most intolerable of social and political pests— 
the hydrocephalic fanatics of the pump-water brigade. 

State control and regulation, local option, prohibition, and 
every other phase of Socialistic liquor legislation, have failed— 
miserably and ignominiously failed whenever and whereverthey 
have been tried. Instead of the evils of excessive drinking 
being diminished, they have been aggravated and intensified by 
State meddling and muddling. Acts of Parliament and police- 
men cannot make men sober. To promote sobriety we must 
have freedom, and the altered conditions which freedom would 
bring about. 

Free trade in drink would conduce to temperance, and 
diminish drunkenness; because it would call into existence 
establishments of a totally different character to the modern 
English public-house—establishments in which pure and 
wholesome drink could be obtained, and where the temptations 
to keep sober would be greater than those to get drunk. The 
average public-house of to-day is not a place for either social 
intercourse, amusement, or healthy recreation. The time- 


| serving and defective legislation of successive Governments has 


made it simply a place to stand up and drink, and to get drunk, 
in. In France a man can take his family to a café, order what 
he likes to drink, and spend a pleasant hour in pleasant 
company, amid pleasant surroundings, listening to music, 
reading the papers, playing dominoes, and so on, every influence 
tending to the opposite of excess and drunkenness. The 
hundreds of thousands who visit such places as the Crystal 
Palace, and the Alexandra Palace, where unlimited facilities 
exist for obtaining drink do not get drunk, simply, and solely, 
because the surrounding circumstances of such places tend 
towards self-respect and innocent amusement, and against 
drunkenness. Free trade in drink in England would break 
down the present State-created monopoly which is responsible 
for a great deal of the drunkenness, as it compels the publican 
to sell as much drink, and of as inferior quality, as he can, 
compatible with his own interests, make his customers swallow, 
in order to recoup himself of the enormous sum he has had to 
pay for his licensed house. As the result of healthy com- 
petition a better kind of public-house should exist, survive, and 
flourish, and the present drinking-shops would die a natural 
death. 

That free trade in drink would be best for the consumer, 
goes without saying. Under the present system, which en- 
courages the manufacture and sale of impure and unwholesome 
drink, people have to drink what they can get, or go without. 
Under the Individualist system of free trade, pure and whole- 
some drink would be produced, and the trader who supplied it 
would succeed, while the man who supplied “ swill,” would 
quickly go to the dogs. 

I am quite prepared to admit that if free trade in drink 
becomes established, the present class of drink-shops would, 
for a time, increase in number. But only for a time: the 
increase would not, and could not, continue if the thing was 
left to settle itself. The millions of moderate drinkers would 
patronise the better kind of public-houses, which free trade and 
competition would, call into existence, and drunkenness, be- 
coming an ever diminishing quantity as the result of better 
and more wholesome conditions, would finally disappear, and 
with it the places in which it was encouraged. 

Let us try what freedom can do in the matter ; let us give a 


_ fair trial to open competition, and trust to the self-control, and 


the self-respect of men and women to do the rest. 
FREDERICK MILLAR. 
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GUSTS. 


A HOouSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF.—I must really utter a 
serious protest against Mr. Vivian’s behaviour to me. 
I found the following disrespectful paragraph in my Wurrt- 
WIND last week :— 

““ERSKINE Gopiva.—By a slip of Mr. Erskine’s pen it was 
announced last week that the Proprietor-Editors of THE 
WHIRLWIND were about to adopt prehistoric garb. He was 
really only speaking for what he modestly styles their worse 
half. I mean still to go about clothed and in my right mind.” 

It is necessary to explain, in my own defence, that the 
paragraph in regard to Dress Reform which appeared in No. 6 
of THE WHIRLWIND, was founded upon Mr. Vivian’s opinion 
touching men’s garments of to-day. When I mentioned the 
subject to him, and suggested insertion in the columns of THE 
WHIRLWIND of an appeal to the artistic perceptions of a 
presumably intelligent public, he was good enough, I remember, 
to refer in cordial terms to the merits of my suggestion, and 
even went so far as to say that, provided my idea was put into 
practice, he would order of his tailor a dress of the time of 
Charles I. However, ’m sure I do not grudge Mr. Vivian his 
determination to go about in his right mind as well as clothed. 

THE Guardian's GUERDON.—The Guardian is really a very 
sharp paper, and, unless it is very careful, will, most 
assuredly, become quite a readable periodical. Last week the 
most prominent position in its columns was occupied by a 
rather vapid attack upon Mr. Gladstone’s speech to the 
Wesleyan Conference. The writer of this article repeats with 
amazing docility the arguments laid down in a somewhat 
similar essay which appeared in THE WHIRLWIND last week, 
under the heading ‘‘Scarecrows in Council.” Says 
Guardian— 

“We have called this proceeding of Mr. Gladstone unworthy, 
and so it surely is. It is unworthy of the vehement opposer of 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill on the famous occasion when 
Lord John Russell was represented in Punch as the naughty 
boy who chalked up ‘No Popery’ and ran away; it is un- 
worthy of the Minister who procured the repeal of that foolish 
and inefficacious Act; it is unworthy of the patron of Sir 
George Errington; it is unworthy of the genuine religious 
liberality which Mr. Gladstone, during his long career, has 
never before found it impossible to combine with genuine 
religious conviction. We are sorry to see him descend so low 
as to pander to a vulgar prejudice which it is scarcely possible 


£9) 


to believe that he shares himself. 


| full of blood, are good conductors, and death would have 


| Meredyth’s brief for the Government will form the defence off 


The | 


Compare these remarks with those to which THE WHIRLWIND — 
gave issue ; and it will be at once admitted that the striking 
similarity that exists between the two essays is proof, if any 
were needed, of the assertion that coincidences enter into all 


departments of life. 
ane 
XA 


Bunciinc ELecrricians.—The doctors who supervised the — 
arrangements for the execution of Kemmler were alone to | 
blame for the ill success which attended it. : 

‘The current” (said Mr. Edison to an interviewer) “should 
have been applied to the hands instead of to the head, for ~ 
hair is a non-conductor, and, moreover, the skull must be~ 
penetrated in order to ensure success. The proper way — 
would have been to send a current from one arm of 
the death chair to the other. The hands and fingers, being 


—- 


been immediate. That there would have been no trouble had — 
the application of electricity been made properly is proved by — 
thirty examples of accidental death by electricity in New York.” 

Now this theory about the hands being the best conductors © 
of electricity is not above correction, although Mr. Edison : 
supports it. Had the current been applied to the temples of” 
Kemmler instead of to the back of his head the convict would © 
have died immediately, although it cannot be said that even ~ 
this method is free from the objections common to the others, — 
At all events there was no need to publish the highly objection-_ 


able details that found their way into the note-books of the ~ 


reporters. 


xX 


SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE AND SAUCE FOR THE GANDER.—In Q_ 
little book entitled ‘‘The brief for the Government,” Mr. W. 
H. Meredyth alludes, in glowing terms, to the claims of the™ 
present Conservative Administration upon the gratitude of the - 
electorate and, to emphasize his point, says that ‘the Govern: 
ment have accepted four principles which Gladstonians had ~ 
always supported, free education, graduated taxation, assimila= 
tion of duties on real and personal property, and the abolition ~ 
of primogeniture.” As a barbarous remnant of the old Salic- 
Law any English Government should do well to abolish the- 
principle of primogeniture which, besides being responsible” 
for the existence of many unjust and grievous privileges, 
is most prejudicial to the prosperity of our aristocracy,” 
For the rest, we cannot agree with Mr. Meredyth, © 
and in our opinion his “brief” for the Government 
is not likely to convince the electorate of the expediency of” 
supporting the present Conservative Administration at the next” 
general election, as his efforts to shew that the Government 
deserves well of the country are mainly based upon ministers’ 
recognition of State Socialism. ; 

The book purports to contain “‘ Notes for Conservative and_ 
Unionist writers and speakers,” but we premise that Mr,— 


the Opposition lawyers. 
SruaRT ERSKINE. 


MILTON. 


“Cr barbare, qui fait un long commentaire du premier 
chapitre de la Genése, en dix livres de vers durs ; ce grossier” 
imitateur des Grecs ; qui défigure la création; .. . . qui déguise” 
Lucifer tantét en crapaud, tantdt en pygmée ; qui lui fait 
rebattre cent fois les mémes discours ; qui le fait disputer sur 
la théologie ; qui, en imitant sérieusement l'invention comiqué 
des armes 2 feu de l’Arioste, fait tirer le canon dans le ciel par 
les diables? Ni moi ni personne en Italie n’a pu se plaire & 
toutes ces tristes extravagances. .. . . Ce poeme obscur, bizarre 
et dégotitant fut méprisé a sa naissance ; je le traite aujourd’hui 
comme il fut traité dans sa patrie par les contemporains.” 3 

VoLTairE,— Candide.” 
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REFLECTIONS. 


_ Our or THE Bac.—That organ of gutter Toryism, Zve 
Evening News and Post, showed a cloven hoof on Monday, by 
hysterically demanding pecuniary provision for the Socialist 
Burns. This gives me an opportunity of reiterating a state- 
ment, which I have made at various public meetings, that 
Socialist candidates are habitually subsidized by Tory 
organizers. ‘That is a charge which I mean to substantiate in 
detail in a week or two. 


e 


(ata 


LIBERAL ORGANIZATION. 


“THE WHIRLWIND.” 


TO THE EDITORS OF 
Sirs, 

I read in the Dazly News of the lively satisfaction aroused 
in the Guildford division of Surrey by the prospect of a visit 
from the Liberal van. May I ask what is the use of political 

effort being lavished there or in any other constituency, which 
deliberately neglects to provide itself with a candidate ? 

With an energetic candidate and a year’s hard work the seat 
at Guildford might be won; if the choice of a candidate is 
deferred to the last moment, it will most assuredly be lost. 

A few months ago a gentleman came forward and placed 
himself at the disposal of the J.iberal Association. He possessed 
youth, energy and enthusiasm, spoke fluently and was prepared 
to pay his own expenses. The Association required his 
attendance at a number of meetings, subjected him to severe 
“heckling,” and after nearly two months of indecision most 
discourteously dismissed him. Since then all idea of selecting 
a Liberal candidate to fight the seat has apparently been 
abandoned. 

This is only a sample of what is going on all over the 
kingdom. The weakness of the Liberal party lies in the 
dearth of candidates, but instead of encouraging those who 
offer their services, the local associations seem to view them 
with suspicion and place every impediment in their path. 
Unless this state of things is remedied the Tory minority in 
the next Parliament may not improbably be inconveniently 
large. 

Yours obediently, 
London, “WHITE SURREY.” 
27th July, 1890. 


A CORRECTION. 


Larish, Ban, Loch Awe, N.B. 
August 4th, 1890, 
Most unconsciously I have appeared to you and others 
borne on THE WHIRLWIND as the heroine of a very graphic 
ghost story. I have only to-day seen this story in your edition 
of the 26th July, and I am much interested at hearing for the 


SIR, 


| first time that which I have been “‘relating to everybody.” 


As however, “nobody” and “everybody” are so closely 
connected that they may be often convertible terms, this is of 


| little consequence. What does affect me, however, is the great 


regret that I cannot confirm the story as I should have felt 
real. satisfaction in experiencing the “deep sleep,” great 


| interest in the “ clammy hand” that aroused me from it, and 
' no doubt considerable: comfort, in the fruitless search even 
| after I had “struck a light.” 


But, alas! as far as I know, Eggesford House has never 
been visited by so interesting a guest as a ghost. Perhaps 
everybody has mistaken Eggesford House for Hurstbourne 
House in Hampshire, of which such a story has been told, 
though even there I was never the heroine. I am afraid I 
shall have to disappoint so many friends who believe me able 
to furnish them with introductions to a ghost that I venture 
to ask your kindness to allow THE WHIRLWIND to blow away 
a reputation to which alas I have no claim. 

T remain, Sir, © 
Yours faithfully, 
EVELINE PORTSMOUTH. 


BROUHAHA. 


Tue Sunday Times is all astray about the movements of 
Impressionist painters. Its news of Mr. Whistler’s projected 
visit to Spain is antiquated and incorrect. He will probably 
go to Venice. It is true that Mr. Walter Sickert has déguerpi 
for Dieppe, irreverently forgetting his duty to THE WHIRLWIND, 
but it is not true that Mr. Starr is at Poole. His address is the 
Dog and Partridge Hotel, somewhere near Manchester. 


e. 


PERSONS. 


Mr. JosEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., left for America on the 
6th by the ‘‘ Teutonic,” with his family. 


XX 


Mr. AnD Mrs CoLeRtpGE KENNARD have gone to Canmore, 
Braemar, which they have taken for five years. 


VISCOUNTESS CRANBORNE and Lady Esther Gore are at 
Schwalbach. 


Mr. HERBERT VIVIAN is spending the week at Stoughton, 
Sussex. On Saturday, he is going to stay with Admiral Maxse, 
near Dorking, for a couple of nights. 


KX 


THE MARQUIS AND MARCHIONESS OF ORMONDE have joined 
their yacht the “‘ Mirage.” 


Lorp LYTTON is now in London. 


aS 


Mr. WILFRID BLUNT has returned from the continent. 


LAS 
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LETTERS TO ABSURD PEOPLE. 


We 
GEEHRTER HERR, 


the reputations it has made and marred, but I am afraid that 
is a subject you will hardly thank me for broaching. Before 


was not the sort of reputation I am inclined to covet, but I 
suppose it had a real existence, and I know that many dullards 
actually imagined that you would some day be their party 
leader. At the close of the session, lo and behold your bubble 
reputation is as a dream when one awaketh,—“ gone like the 
froth on the licensed victualler’s beer, gone like the foam of 
petroleum champagne.” 

This loss of your reputation is odd, though not of course so 
odd as your having ever acquired it. The fact is you possess 
none of the qualifications which are usually considered 
indispensable to success in life. Like your famous forefather, 
Moses, you are “slow of speech and have a slow tongue ;” 
as a business man you are too sharp to inspire confidence ; 
and as a politician you display lamentable deficiencies not only 
in constructive power and fertility of imagination, but even in 
the domestic virtues of fidelity to party and consistency to 
principle. In all three capacities,—as statesman, financier, 
and orator,—you are strikingly absurd. 

To take the last first: although ill-delivered, your speeches 
are said to “read well;” that is to say, any one knowing 
absolutely nothing about you would pronounce them plausible 
and proper. Jor instance, when you bade an English audience 
“remember the traditions of our ancestors” and deny some- 
thing to somebody, either justice to Ireland or liberty to 
England,—I forget which, for you have done both,—an un- 
informed reader might have been impressed. Those, however, 
to whom your record was not unknown, must have exclaimed 


at the ambiguity of the phrase, seeing that it might refer either 


to those ancestors who recently resided at Dresden, or to 
those who, at a more remote date, made their domicile at 
Jerusalem. 

As a financier you have been more successful in your private 
than your public capacity, and the greedy way in which you 
maintained the “traditions” of your race in ‘spoiling the 
Egyptians,” left an unpleasant taste in many men’s mouths. 
As a member of the firm of Frihling and Goschen you issued 
usurious bonds, called Egyptian bonds; then in another 
capacity you went to Egypt to exact the pound of flesh that 
was due upon these usurious bonds; and afterwards, as a 
public man, you exerted all your influence to plunge this 
country into war to destroy the national aspirations of the 
Egyptian people, and to seize upon the firstfruits of their labour, 
year after year, for the satisfaction of your usurious demands. 
Well mayyou congratulate yourself on respecting “the traditions 
of your ancestors,” traditions of extortion, of heartlessness and 
of knavery. If I were not so anxious to deal tenderly with your 
susceptibilities, I would quote to you from the plays of the 
immortal Bacon and say “I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me 
that phrase.” 

‘There yet remains your record as a statesman. It always 
recalls to my mind Mr. Lowell’s description of your Yankee 
counterpart, that 


eat: “ dreffle smart man : 

He’s ben on all sides thet give places or pelf ; 
But consistency still wuz a part of his plan,— 
He’s ben true to ove party, and thet is himself !” 


You are the Wandering Jew of politics. You were once a 
member of the Liberal Party, among them but not of them, 
and while there you actually had the effrontery to oppose the 
extension of the suffrage, which even the Tory Party had 


accepted. This naturally led to your being politely conducted 
across the political frontier, and since then you have dwelt in 
Tory tents. But you are not really a Tory, any more than your 
congenial colleague, Mr. Arthur Balfour, is really a Tory, and 
the Tory Party is beginning to resent you. No. You are a 


| Whig, and you have certainly been as true to the “ traditions ” 
At the close of a session it is a pleasing task to review | 


of your Whig ancestors as you have to those of your race. 
You have read your Dr. Johnson and doubtless remember his 


| theory of the ancestry of Whiggery; otherwise you could 
this session you certainly had a reputation,—of a kind. It | 


scarcely have been so faithful in all your public acts to all the 
traditions of that astute personage, whom Dr. Johnson insulted 
with the title of First Whig. 

So much for your reputation. It was conceived in 
absurdity, and now it has absurdly perished. I am sorry your 
overthrow has been due to the silly lucubrations of the 
ignorant imbeciles, who style themselves the ‘‘ Temperance 
Party,” as it almost moves me to pity you, and after 
recapitulating your record, I know that my pity would only be 
thrown away. 

Believe me always to be, 
Geehrter Herr, 
Thr Ergebener, 
HERBERT VIVIAN. 
lelenamm Goselaem, IPC. IMLIP, 


THE “WHIRLWIND” CARTOONS. 


WOOL, 


DR. KENNY, M.P. 


I am very proud indeed to call Dr. Kenny my friend. He 
is not only the most charming man in the House of Commons, 
where there are many charming men, but also the most 
hospitable person in Ireland, where all are hospitable ; he is 
one of the most sympathetic and tender-hearted people I 
have ever met, and at the same time a most robust patriot, 
ready to dare all and sacrifice all for his country’s sake, a 
brilliant conversationalist, a fund of information and a ready 
debater. He always reminds me of Colonel Newcombe, with 
his courtly manners, dignity, modesty, and chivalrous views of 
life. He is a modern Don Quixote, without the ridiculous 
traits, which disfigured Cervantes’ hero ; a modern Sir Galahad, 
seeking a Holy Grail in happiness for others ; a modern saint 
and hero, of which any religion and any country might well be 


proud. 
ye 


THE WHIRLWIND DIPLOMA GALLERY OF 
MODERN PICTURES. 


HERBERT VIVIAN. 


We 
Happity the representation of Chelsea Embankment, from 
an etching by Mr. Théodore Roussel, explains itself, as, owing 
to the Hegira of our Cartoonist-critic, we are without our 
weekly budget of artistic rhodomontade. 


xX 


“Don QuIxOTE was a redresser of wrongs, and therefore 
the world esteemed him mad.” 
. DISRAELI,—“ Venetia.” 
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CHELSEA EMBANKMENT.—By THEODORE ROUSSEL. 
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SEE, WHAT A GOOD BOY AM I. 


WE are grateful to the Editor of the Glove for the courteous 
permission contained in the following letter :— 


Offices of Zhe Globe, 
367, Strand, W,C. 
7th August, 1890. 
The Editor presents his compliments to Mr. Herbert Vivian, and is quite 
willing that he should, if he wishes, republish the article in yesterday’s Glole. 


It is certainly unusual, outside journalistic circles, to strut 
with pride after performing an act of common honesty, but we 
think it worth pointing out that, in the matter of unauthorized 
pilfering from the columns of our contemporaries, we are not 
as other newspapers are, nor even as the Robbers’ Review. 
We have already attempted many innovations, perhaps not 
unsuccessfully, in politics, art, literature, and history, and we 
have set a useful example by our frankness and fearlessness, 
tempered only by our modesty and respectful propriety. We 
are now not deterred even by the uniquely original notion of 
combining journalism with honesty, and only reprinting the 
work of our contemporaries when permission is specifically given. 
As a rule we mean to content ourselves with what our own 
contributors supply, for it has hitherto afforded both the public 
and ourselves unalloyed satisfaction. But the following parody- 
interview is so witty and clever that we are glad to take 
advantage of the kindness of the Editor of Zhe Glove in per- 
mitting its re-publication in THE WHIRLWIND. 


INTERVIEWS WITH CELEBRITIES. 
Mr. VERDANT VIVID. 


““Mr. Vivid’s compliments, sir, and ’e’s rather fatigued after 
the music-all; but ’e’ll be able to see you in five minutes.” 

I had ventured, at the suggestion of the editor of the Moon, 
to call on the latest London editor between 11 p.m. and mid- 
night. ‘That was the most eccentric hour we could think of, 
and it was known that the proprietor-editor of the Zrwpet 
liked eccentricity. I had plenty of leisure to look round his 
‘sanctum, and the first thing I noticed was an extraordinary 
number of photographs of the same young person at various 
stages of youth and adolescence. Master Vivid in knicker- 
bockers ; Master Vivid as a lower schoolboy ; Master Vivid in 
his first tails; Master Vivid reciting a prize poem; Mr. Vivid 
in his undergraduate cap and gown ; Mr. Vivid in his bachelor’s 
hood; and so on. I began to reel under the depressing 
influence of Mr. Verdant Vivid from babyhood to B.A.-hood. 

However, I had not long to wait. The door was thrown 
open and in came a young gentleman perhaps twenty-three 
years old, who greeted me with scarcely that respect which, as 
the dZoon man, I generally receive when I am reporting a 
fashionable wedding from the servants’ hall. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting,” said Mr. Vivid, without a trace 
of sorrow in his voice ; “‘ but I was really quite knocked up by 
an hour at the Paragon.” 

With my usual adroitness I caught at the opening for 
conversation. ‘‘ Do you go much to music-halls, may I ask?” 

“Much?” returned Mr. Vivid, languidly dropping himself 
into an arm-chair. ‘Well, scarcely much. Oh, would you 
mind just throwing that window open? It’s so hot in here. 
Thanks. That’s better. Well, you know, our theatres are all 
so bad that I am driven to that sort of thing for intellectual 
relief. Dreadful imposters, Irving, Hare, Tree, and all those 
fellows. But Dan Leno is really an artist, and Bessie Bellwood 
has quite caught the fz de siécle manner. Ring the bell, 
please. I want something to drink an evening like this.” 

It was rather annoying fora man of my age. But I rang 
the bell, and Mr. Vivid’s Abigail answered it. 

“Vashti,” said Mr. Vivid, “bring me a glass of luke-warm 
water with a slice of tomato in it. Most of our modern 
drinks,” he continued, turning to me, “are mere abominations 
—the slavish repetitions of the parrot-call of the ordinary 
creature in trousers. An Individualist should have his 


individual drink—his own, not his club’s, nor his friends’, nor 
his relations’. I once knew a family (which I cut, I am 
thankful to say, at the age of fourteen), which used to drink 
lemonade after prayers every evening. I had to spend a week 
with them one holidays—it was those holidays in which I had 
my correspondence with Mr. Gladstone about the incidence 
of indirect taxation—and I counted that they drank twenty- 
eight bottles of lemonade between five of them. The 


unanimity of that family circle was something appalling to an 


Individualist. Now, I think I am the only person in the world 
who drinks luke-warm water and tomato. Ah, thanks, Vashti. 
Ask Mr. what’s his name—lI forget what your name is, sir—if 
he will take anything.” 

I declined this cool offer of hospitality, though I was as dry 
as a parched pea; but I kept my temper, and tried to keep 
up the conversation. ‘“ Vashti isa curious name for a servant,” 
I said, when the young woman had retired. “Is she a Jewess, 
may I ask?” 

“Good heavens, no!” exclaimed Mr. Vivid. “TI believe 
she was called Jane in her last place. But I call her Vashti 
as a symbol of the rightful servitude of the female sex whose 
name begins with V. My cook is always called Victoria, and 
I give her notice every year on the anniversary of our so-called 
Queen’s coronation. It gives me a little gratification, and it 
annoys Victoria very much. It is all that I can do, as a loyal 
member of the Order of the White Rose, to assert the rights of 
the lawful heiress to the English throne.” 

I did not take much interest in this subject, so I changed it 
abruptly by saying—‘Now, Mr. Vivid, tell me something about 
the Zrumpet. Are you satisfied with its success?” 

“The Zrumpet,” said Mr. Vivid carelessly, “is the best and 
most influential paper of the day. I have said so frequently— 
in every number; and I have every opportunity of knowing. 
It is the only paper which contains my own ‘reminiscences,’ 
and records exactly what I think about the first thing that 
comes into my head. It is purely and simply Individualistic, 
and is very cheap at a penny.” 

“You don’t edit it alone, do you?” 

“T believe there is another person who does something 
towards it; but his views are generally opposed to mine, as I 
take every opportunity of telling him. However, it makes no’ 
difference. We each assert the right of Individualists, as 
individuals, to think and say what we please.” 

“Then you take no account of public opinion?” 

“When I was young,” replied Mr. Vivid, “I used to believe 
in public opinion. But, when I was in the Sixth Form at 
Vegetable-Marrow, I made the acquaintance of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
the only eminent man of the day, except, perhaps, Sir John 
Pope-Hennessy and Mr. Walter Sickert, and he inspired me 
with an intense belief in my own opinion, which I have never 
seen any reason to abandon.” 

“JT see you go in for illustrations, Mr. Vivid, in the 
Trumpet.” 

“No, sir,” said the proprietor-editor with promptness. 
“We publish cartoons and diploma pictures—the former, 
portraits of eminent Individualists, the latter, outlines in 
black and white reproducing the co-ordination of coincident 
artistic impressions. I have heard the former described as 
scratchy and the latter as splodgy; but the critic was not an 
Impressionist, and therefore incapable of forming a correct 
judgment of productions equal to those of Whistler or 
Velasquez.” pet 

“You have known most of your eminent contemporaries in 
your time, I believe, Mr. Vivid,” said I, working away from 
these very black and white impressions. 

“J have known, or corresponded with, most of the idiots 
whose names have somehow or other acquired notoriety at 
the present time. They are poor creatures; but they were 
civil enough to me, and I think I have made them a very 
handsome return by showing them up in their true light. As 
an Individualist, I believe in personalities.” 
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“And do you find that it gets you into no trouble, no 
painful—ahem !—complications?” I asked, looking hard at 
the toe of my boot. : 

“Not yet,” replied Mr. Vivid, cheerfully. “I suppose it 
will come to that presently, for one must promote the cir- 
culation somehow. By the way, though, it’s getting rather late, 
and I think it’s about time the moon rose to-night. Would 
you mind pulling the bell again before you go? I feel very 
thirsty still. There is the door just on your left. Vashti will 
show you out. Good-night. Don’t mind me. I am dreadfully 
tired this evening. Must you really be going? Thanks, 
awfully.” 

“What do you think of Mr. Oscar Wilde?” I put in, with 
my hand on the door-handle. 

“ Nothing,” said Mr, Vivid. 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF A SHORT LIFE. 
By HERBERT VIVIAN. 


“Good night again.” 


“ Car de la téte aux pieds je suis 
“ Original, original, 
“ Combien je suis original |”— 
MaDAME L’ARCHIDUC (OFFENBACH). 


“To be famous {when you are young is the fortune of the 
gods.” —TANCRED. 


CeUNPINBIR W. 


UNIVERSITY POLITICS. 


As leader of the Conservative party among the under- 
graduates at Cambridge I had unique opportunities of making 
acquaintance with political people, for an invitation to address 
University audiences is always coveted by party orators, and 
I found I had only to throw the handkerchief to bring them 
down. My most facile instrument was the University Carlton 
Club, founded by Mr. E. A. Goulding, and perfected by 
myself as an undergraduate’s caucus and a bait for outside 
politicians. By means of it we made it our constant endeavour 
to work into the Tory lump a little leaven of Churchillite 
democracy, ana for a while the results were by no means 
discouraging. 

Early in 1886 there were rumours of Home Rule as a possible 
plank in the Tory platform, and I determined to get the club 
to send up a resolution in its favour to headquarters. But I 
met with more opposition than I had looked for, and the most 
I could obtain from my committee was a permission to invite 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt to come down and address us on the 
subject. He had stood for North Camberwell in 1885 as a 
Conservative Home Ruler, with the sanction of the Central 
Organisers, and was then forming the British Home Rule 
Association, which consisted almost exclusively of Conserva- 
tives. As a compromise, I unfortunately consented to invite 
Mr. E. Ashmead-Bartlett, M.P., to the same meeting, knowing 
of him only as a somewhat erratic free-lance, and fancying he 
might prove amusing. Both accepted, and flaring posters were 
issued, convening the meeting for the Guildhall, but, through 
some misunderstanding, Mr. Blunt was prevented from coming, 
and the meeting was restricted to commonplace Conservative 
orators. 

All the same it was not without eccentric features. 
Several prosy professors had intimated their willingness to take 
the chair, but I decided to save them the anxiety by taking it 
myself. Here are some cuttings from the local papers :— 

“The University Carlton Club held a large meeting in the 
Guildhall last Friday evening (12th March, 1886), at which Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett and Mr. Hall, Q.C., delivered addresses. Mr. 
Herbert Vivian, who occupied the chair, introduced Mr. Bartlett in 


| party, and all sorts of stories are told against him. 


| me anything like such a fool as you. 


a few well-chosen remarks, in the course of which he referred to 
Mr. Gladstone in singularly moderate terms as ‘that incapable 
imbecile, who is at the present at the head of affairs.’ He alluded 
in highly complimentary terms to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s work in 
Egypt, and afterwards went on to describe how ‘the widows and 
orphans of Egypt could never mention the name of Mr. Gladstone 
without curses, nor the name of Mr. Blunt without blessings.’” 

Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett seemed pleased with the meeting, and 
was good enough to say of it in his paper, Lxgland, next 
week, that “it was a very successful gathering, and Mr. 
Herbert Vivian, of Trinity College, the vice-president of the 
club, took the chair and made an excellent introductory 
speech.” I wish I could return the compliment, but Mr. 
Bartlett rather disappointed my expectations, and I cannot 
conceive how it was he ever contrived to gain notoriety as a 
free-lance in the House of Commons. He has not a vestige 
of originality, is ignorant and heavy, and, I should fancy, never 
made an epigram in his life. His speech at the meeting 
consisted of bombastic platitudes, very carefully prepared, all 
about blood and thunder and the British Empire. He 
evidently lays himself out to fan the flames of what is called 
patriotism, when he addresses English audiences, which is 
amusing, as he is himself of Yankee birth and extraction. In 
this he resembles Herr Goschen, the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who is constantly making patriotic appeals to “the 
traditions of our ancestors”—an ambiguous phrase, for, so far 
as he is concerned, it may refer either to those who recently 
resided at Dresden, or to those who, at a more remote date, 


| made their domicile in Jerusalem. 


I was amused at Mr. Bartlett’s elaborate preparations and 
precautions for the delivery of his speech. He refused to dine 
with me beforehand, shutting himself up all alone with a 
teapot until the hour arrived, and on the platform he produced 
a medicine bottle full of linseed, which he drank whenever 
his audience could be induced to applaud. Next day he was 
civil enough to call on me in my rooms at Trinity, and I told 
him I was advocating Home Rule. He professed to be 
greatly shocked, and we had a rather lively discussion. 
However, we parted good friends, and he kindly invited me to 
call on him in town, which chance alone prevented my doing. 

He has never been a popular person, even with his own 
Of these 
the only one that will bear repetition is that of his encounter 
with a drunken man. Some people say it happened when he 
was crossing the park one evening, others attribute it to the 
lobby of the House of Commons. Anyhow the man annoyed 
him by a maudlin display of affection, and Mr. Bartlett said 
to him demurely, “Get away, you fool.” Whereupon the man 


| replied with drunken frankness, “Ah! I may be a fool now, 


because I have drunk too much wine, but that does not make 
I shall sleep off the 
effects of my folly, and by to-morrow morning I shall be all 
right again; but you are Ashmead B-b-b-(hic)—Bartlett, and 
you are bound to remain a fool as long as you live.” 

Our other speaker at the meeting was Mr, now Sir Charles 
Hall, Q.C., who was recently English delegate at the 
International Maritime Conference at Washington. I got to 
know something of him during the year 1886, when I worked 
hard for him in the Chesterton division of Cambridgeshire, for 
which he wrote me an effusive letter of thanks after the election. 
He wears a chronic smile, and speaks with a buttery voice, 
which I have often observed in Court officials ; his manner is 
artificial and irritating, with just a shade of condescension in 
it, when he speaks to those outside the royal circles. I 
imagine he is one of those material, humdrum people, who 
always get on in life and are given all the plums without 
apparently doing anything to deserve them. Whatever he has 
obtained so far has been due to the influence of the Prince of 
Wales, who took a fancy to him at an early age and made him 
his own tame Attorney-General. After the meeting Mr. Hall 
annoyed me by the fulsome laudation of my speech as 
chairman, belathering me with scarcely disguised insincerity, 
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In this speech I had alluded with admiration and enthusiasm ; an Orangeman, but he js an Irish Conserv 


to Mr. Blunt’s labours in Egypt, which can hardly have been 
very palatable to Messrs. Hall and Bartlett—two uncom- 
promising Jingoes. 

Besides Mr. Hall’s constituency, I did a certain amount of 
campaigning in the Newmarket division of Cambridgeshire, 
when Lord Carmarthen stood against Mr. Newnes, the inventor 
of the jackdaw literature known as Z77+.Bits. Lord Carmarthen 
is a tall, thin boy, with a childish face and shy manner. The 
labourers treated his candidature as a good joke, and roared 
with laughter whenever he tried to address them. One of his 
meetings, at a village called Bottisham, was among the funniest 
I have ever attended. The speeches were delivered from a 


waggon on the Green, and the audience had evidently been | 


brought up politically in the school of Mr. Joseph Arch. 
When Lord Carmarthen got up there was no hostile demon- 
stration, but they simply emitted peal after peal of boisterous 
laughter. However, he took it all in good part, and did not 
make a bad little speech. His repartees were certainly to the 
point. For instance, when a burly rustic shouted out to him 
to “go back to his cradle,” he replied that it was perhaps a 
confession for him to make at his age, but he had got two 


babies of his own at home, and he had just come from a visit | 


to their cradle. This tickled the fancy of his hearers, as he 
scarcely looked more than sixteen years old. On another 
occasion a man shouted out at one of his meetings: ‘Does 
your mother know you’re out?” “Yes, gentlemen, she does,” 
was his famous retort, “and with the help of my friend there 


know that I am in—at the head of the poll!” 

There seemed to be an especially expert heckler at the 
Bottisham meeting; Mr.J. A. Campbell, M.P. for Glasgow and 
Edinburgh Universities, was so disconcerted by the interrup- 
tions that his halting speech came to an untimely end, and 
when I was denouncing John Bright with youthful intemper- 
ance, much merriment was occasioned by a solemn interjection, 
“Now, young man, you jest speak more respeckle of them as 
is older nor yersel’.” 

I am sorry to hear that afterwards, when the Irish question 
became all-engrossing, this ingenuous-looking youth, Lord 
‘Carmarthen, developed into a most unscrupulous politician. 
He and a young stump orator, who was afterwards private 
secretary to an erratic peer, deliberately put their heads 
together and invented the most romantic’ outrages that their 
fertile imaginations could conceive, proceeded to relate them 
at public meetings with the object of prejudicing the electors 
against Irish Home Rule, and then afterwards, in the smoking- 
room, had the effrontery to glory in theiringenuity. One of 
their stories was about a woman who had made herself 
objectionable to the Nationalists by speaking to a boycotted 
person. To punish her for this they held her down, while 
ferocious dogs, specially kept for the purpose, gnawed her head 
and breasts. After this they smeared her face with tar, and 
left her senseless in a ditch. 

Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald, M.P. for Cambridge, told me 
himself about that time that there was nothing like a sensational 
outrage to make a hit at a public meeting, and though I do not 
believe he would goso far as. to invent his stories, I daresay 
his Irish imagination would give them a fairly vivid colouring. 
Moreover, he and many others would be tempted to quote, 
and rely upon the deliberate statements of a Duke’s son. Mr. 
Fitzgerald has abilities of a kind, and if he were not so 
insufferably conceited, would be a plausible personage. He 
has a most powerful and sonorous voice, which gives empty 
platitudes a semblance of depth and eloquence in the eyes of 
the illiterate. He is about six feet two and broad in proportion, 
and can make good use of his body for effective poses on the 
platform. 
rather dramatically, and when simulating passion, he can 
stamp his foot in so Olympian a manner that a sleepy Tory 
audience will almost fancy it is angry too. He denies being 


Having long arms, he can point the finger of scorn | 


=e 


ative, and intensely 
bitter against his fellow countrymen. He was one of those 
who threatened, if Home Rule were carried, to rise in armed 
rebellion against the established Government, and set all law and 
order at defiance. ‘I will shed the very last drop of my blood in 
defence of the Union,” he said in the Cambridge Guildhall, 
with clenched fists raised aloft to the high heaven, “as I DID A 
SCORE OF YEARS AGO in defence of the Irish Church!” The 
applause was terrific. 

Mr, Fitzgerald, like all Irishmen, talks well and gives graphic 
descriptions of his experiences. One of these related to 
Lord Randolph Churchill, then at the zenith of his career and 
not altogether in Mr. Fitzgerald’s good graces. “The fellow 
regularly bismarcks the party,” he said to me one afternoon 
with a vexed air, as he gave a comical account of a 
ministerial conclave, to which he had been summoned to give 
information about some Irish matter. He was ushered 
into one of the whip’s rooms, a small den containing a 
table, a sofa, and only one chair. Lord Salisbury occupied 
the chair, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach sat next the ink-pot on the 
table, Mr. Smith and another Cabinet Minister were ranged 
against the wall, whilst Lord Randolph lay quite unconcernedly 
at full length on the sofa, never moving when anyone came in, 
and doing most of the conversation. 

His account of General Fraser’s election for Lambeth in 
1885 is also worth recording. The General suddenly took it 
into his head that he would like to get into Parlia- 


ré | ment and went off to the party organizers to tell them so. 
in the corner I hope that, before many days are over, she will | 


They offered him various impossible constituences, which he 
would not hear of, and at last he went off in a huff, saying he 
would find one for himself. Some chance suggested Lambeth, 
and he was not a bit deterred by the fact that there was already 
a Conservative candidate in the field, and that the seat was 
considered hopeless. Every morning, in the early dawn, he 
stationed himself on Lambeth Bridge and accosted the 
labouring men going over for their day’s work. ‘‘I am General 
Fraser,” he would invariably begin, “and I want to have a 
chat with you.” He knew nothing of electioneering, but he 
had a breezy, sympathetic manner, and interested himself in 
everybody’s personal concerns, flattered all the women, kissed 
all the babies, and made himself so universally popular, that 
the rival Conservative candidate was routed within a week, 
and, when polling day came, he astounded the party organizers 
by securing a triumphant victory. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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CALENDAR. 
August15. Battle of Kilsyth, 1645. Birthday of Dr. Kenny, 

M.P. 

» 16. ‘* Peterloo” massacre at Manchester, 1819. 

» 17. H.R. H. Princess Matilda born 1877. Battle of 
Preston, 1648. Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s birthday. 

» 18. Murder of Lord Balmerino and Lord Kilmarnock 
by the Elector of Hanover, 1746. 

» 19. The royal standard raised at Glenfinnan, 1745. 
Raglan Castle surrendered, 1646. 

» 22. The royal standard raised at Nottingham, 1642, 
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“‘ We live in an age when to be young and to be indifferent 
can be no longer synonymous.” 


B. DisRaELi,—“ Sybil.” 


“THE two greatest stimulants in the world are youth and 
debt.” 
B. DisrAEL1,— Tancred.” 


Mige 


16 AUGUST, 1899. 
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LETTERS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


CHAPTER IIIT. 


LADY DOUGLAS AND PRINCESS CAROLINE 
OF BRUNSWICK. 


[THe Fox and Grenville Administration (1806) had hardly 
settled down into the foreign and domestic policy of their 
predecessors in office, when the Prince of Wales, breaking 
loose from all control, commenced to throw difficulties in the 
way of Ministers. His clandestine attempts to procure a 
dissolution of his marriage with Caroline of Brunswick on the 
ground of the Princess’s adultery with Sir Sydney Smith are 
too notorious to render a lengthy exposition of this discreditable 
case necessary in these columns. Every effort was of course 
made by those politically hostile to Fox and his party to 
identify the attitude assumed by the Prince of Wales with that 
forced upon the Administration by its enemies. The charges 
preferred against Princess Caroline by Lady Douglas are 
matters of history, and as such call for no especial comment 
from me. It is hoped that the following letters from Lady 
Douglas will reverse the judgment of contemporary history, 
and confirm that of posterity which establishes beyond 
all reasonable doubt, the guilt of the defendant in the case. 

Lord Erskine, together with Lords Spencer, Ellenborough and 
Grenville were appointed by George III to inquire into the 
allegations against Princess Caroline. Out of the result of 
their investigations grew the correspondence which follows] : — 


Maize Hill, Greenwich, 
March 29, 1813. 
DEAR Lorp ErsKINE— 

Your goodness to Sir John and myself always made me very 
proud and happy, because you were Lord Chancellor of 
England when we were ordered suddenly on the first of June, 
1806, to go before the Privy Council and after having heard all 
our answers to the questions put to us, and having sat facing 
me during the whole time I was under examination, and seen 
the contents of the packet which Sir John left in the hands of 


Lord Grenville, no human creature was so well qualified to 
judge of my truth or falsehood as your lordship; for I could 
not have deceived so able and experienced a lawyer, and so 
sensible a man, nor is it possible that you, Sir, would have 
degraded yourself by afterwards coming under my roof, to be 
the guest, and give your society to a perjured man and woman, 
which your lordship condescended kindly to do, an honour 
which I could never have had the presumption to solicit. Out 
of “his circumstance arose another, that of your lordship 
answering two letters of mine and a note of Sir John’s, to which 
I had no idea at the time that such affliction would overwhelm 
us as ever to make reference necessary. Recovered in some 
degree (thank God) from the first shock of my misfortune, I 
have roused every feeling of which my mind is capable for my 
own preservation ; for I cannot lie under the false imputations 
which have been cast upon me ; and among other documents, 
I have turned to your lordship’s two letters, and recalled to my 
recollection that you permitted me recently to enter your doors 
and converse with you; a circumstance that will console me 
even in death ; for your lordship expressed an interest for me 
and had the goodness to receive me with kindness and respect. 
Could or would the best of men have so written or so received 
the worst of women; for a perjured woman is the most 
abandoned of delinquents, truth being the basis and tie of every 
mortal virtue. Pressed on every side and borne down almost 
past the powers of humanity to sustain, I carried the letters to 
Sir John’s lawyers and some of my friends, and the latter have 
been and are continually urging and conjuring me, for the sake 
of my children, my connections and myself, to publish them 
immediately ; the private opinion of a virtuous Lord Chancellor 
in my favour, bring life to my parents, myself, and all that are 
dear tome. Beaten down to the earth, and wearing out my 
days under a trial which threatens my existence, I feel myself 
compelled to resort to those means, which a happier woman 
would not make use of, and with a reluctance for which I have 
no name, I am about to enter into the wishes of my friends, and 
make you this ungenerous return for your goodness to me which a 
severe and unparalleled necessity and not choice compels me to; 
therefore I throw myself on your pity and forgiveness. JI am 
indeed ready to take the Sacrament with your lordship upon 
the sacred truth of all I answered on the subject of H. Rk. 
Highness the Princess of Wales; and which, while I have life, 
I must repeat, observing only that I never made the wngualified 
assertion, that she was in the family way, that being an 
assertion, no one person on earth ever could make ; what I 
said was, that she told me so, and from appearances and 
circumstances, I have no doubt of that fact. Forgive me then, 
I beg of you, Sir; for calling upon you in my unspeakable 
distress ; for your good opinion will save me and shew the 


| world that we are not those perjured culprits and profligate 


characters, Lord Castlereagh described us to be. 

Again, I cannot forbear once more expressing the unalterable 
gratitude, and excessive anguish of my heart, and that I can 
never cease to remain with the deepest sense of your goodness, 
to me, 

Dear Lord Erskine, 
Your ever obliged and respectful 


CHARLOTTE DOUGLAS. 


Maize Hill, 
Wednesday. 
Dear LorpD ERSKINE, 

I cannot set off upon my excursion without acknowledging 
your lordship’s obliging letter which it was so good of you to. 
write ; and I beg leave to say for Sir John and myself that we 
shall be very proud to receive you whenever your lordship can 
find leisure when we return home. 

Nothing would give me so much satisfaction as to have the 
advantage of conversing fully with your lordship, and therefore 
I anticipate with earnestness the honour you intend doing us. 
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Indeed, dear Sir, I endeavoured to bear up with all the 
fortitude I was mistress of, during the unexpected and painful 
trial to which I have before alluded; but having always been 
habituated to esteem and approbation; I was new in the 
school of adversity and found it difficult to bear the savage 
kind of odium which was hurled at my head from all quarters. 
I could not but feel it as a woman, and if I had not been an 
honest one, it would have killed me, for when my friends who 
stood by me (and they were but few in number) attempted to 
explain or do away with the impressions the torrents of flaming 
abuse in the Morning Post produced, there was a dark hand 
stabbed me in “another paper,” and beat me again to the 
ground leaving me stunned and astonished. I liked my 
own sex, I prized their good opinions, and to hear that 
they all fell upon me, and abused me everywhere, until 
their tongues ached, I own, affected me beyond expression, 
and I am certain that my house would have been pulled 
down and my family and myself sacrificed in the fury of 
the moment (for clergymen recommended it), the Dean of 
Winchester publickly in the coffee houses said he would like 
to see it, if I had not opposed myself personally and at once 


to the evil, and adopted the plan of going out on foot alone | 
and unprotected every morning through the whole neigh- | 


bourhood, and past the doors of H.R.H.; thus throwing 
myself into the hands of the people here and consequently 
upon their mercy, and under their protection as the wife of a 
poor officer, opposed to a mass of power and wealth, and 
intrigue. The experiment was dangerous, and how painful 
I leave your lordship to judge ; but I am convinced it saved 
my family and myself, and the conclusion which resulted 
therefrom was, that guilt could not have so done. I thank 
your lordship a thousand times for your intention of obtaining 
my papers for me, when you can, and I see the impossibility 
of framing them immediately ; it is quite impossible for me to 
offer your lordship adequate acknowledgements, but I will 
never forget it. At one of the tea parties in this neighbourhood 
a few months past when the ladies were as usual indulging 
their imaginations at the heavy expense of their truth and good 
nature, they had torn and worried my good name to rags, when 
a young man unexpectedly put them a little to rights, assu-ing 
them they were wrong ; for that I had been broken in upon 
unwished and unsolicited, and in return for my hospitality had 
received a great injury, and that he had the documents he 
mentioned in his charge, his name I could not learn, but he 
resided in Jermyn Street, St. James’. I will endeavour to find 
out his name, as a sensible intelligent woman who is my friend 
was I find of the party, and when I obtain it I will send it 
to your lordship as it may serve as a clue. I ought to make a 
thousand needful apologies for this second intrusion, but I 
feel assured your lordship will conceive how anxious I must 
ever be upon a subject that wrecked my comfort and happiness 
and tore from me everything that could be dear to me as a 
woman, that almost shook the affections of my nearest relatives, 
left me deserted by society, and raised the galling finger 
of scorn and contempt against me in every direction. It was 
indeed, Sir, dreadful ! and therefore I feel certain your lordship, 
who feels for all living creatures, will feel for me and forgive me 
being so almost unpardonably troublesome. 

Sir John desires me to present his most respectful compli- 
ments, and I have the honour to be with the highest respect. 


Dear Lord Erskine, 
your lordship’s much obliged 
and grateful obedient Servant, 


CHARLOTTE DOUGLAS. 


(To be continued.) SL, 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
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Here is a further selection of quotations. There will be no 
more after a week or two. 


From “ ASPHODEL.” 
“Whence were these that drove the sail 
Across the whirlwind’s heart of peace, _ 
And to and through the counter-gale?” 
TENNYSON’S “Enoch Arden.” 


From W. HARDING, Berry Wood, Northampton. 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth.” 
*“ GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN,” chap. 3, verse 8. 
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From JOHN RAMSAY, 28, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 
“ Rejoice o’er a young Whirlwind’s birth.” 


re 


From C. F. CLARKE, M.R.C.S., 124, Crescent Road, Plumstead. 
“Tmpetuous one ! 


Drive my dead thoughts over the universe, 
Like withered leaves, to quicken a new birth.” 
SHELLEY’s “ Ode to the West Wind.” 
From Mrs. CHARLES FREDERICK DAVISON, 24, Kingdon Road, 
West Hampstead. 
1, Ste gute That, das {chine Wort 
G8 ift unfterblich.” 


EX 


From Mr. HENRY BAKER, London Institute, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 
“ Hark ! how the wind blows. Hark! how it whistles, 
In among the thorns, and out among the thistles.” 
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From LtT.-COLONEL A. GUTTON, 18,’ Lennox Street, Edinburgh. 


“Tt is sweet the foe to aggravate 
With epigrams impertinent.” 
Translated from the Russian of EUGENE O. by COLONEL 
SPALDING. | 
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From CHARLES HYATT-WOOLF, 1, Warrington Gardens, W. 


“When a whirlwind hath blown the dust of the churchyard into 
the church, and the man sweeps out the dust of the church into 
the churchyard, who will undertake to sift those dusts again, and 
to pronounce this is the patrician, this is the noble flower, and this 
the yeoman, this the plebeian brain?” 


From “AUL. TRIN.” 


“So when an angel by divine command, 

With rising tempests sbakes a guilty hand, 

(Such as of late o’er pale Britannia passed), 

Calm and serene he drives the furious blast ; 

And, pleased th’ Almighty’s orders to perform, 

Rides on the whirlwind, and directs the storm.” 

Appison’s “ Campaign,” 1735. 
“Qui in maximis turbinibus ac fluctibus rei publices navem 

gubernassem.” 


BYRON. 


Gbthe. 


JOHN DONNE. 


CICERO-PIG. 1X. 20. 


“Tntelligimus in istis subscriptionibus ventum quemdam 


popularem esse quaesitum.” 
CICERO, CLUNT, 47, 130. 


“Tn rebus judicandis spectati et cogniti.” 
(Adopted from CICERO, Verr. Act 1, 10). 


Malis 
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From “ Whiskers.” 
“Ye too, ye winds! that now begin to blow 
With boisterous sweep, I raise my voice to you. 
Where are your stores, ye powerful beings, say 
Where your aeriel magazines reserved 
To swell the brooding terrors of the storm? 
In what far distant region of the sky 
Hushed in deep silence, sleep ye when ’tis calm?” 
THOMSON. 
(To be continued.) 
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II. 


A prize of TWO GUINEAS is offered for the best lively 
and eccentric story, to fill one page of THE WHIRLWIND. All 
stories sent in will become the property of the Editors, but no 
prize will be awarded if none of the stories reach the standard 
of publication. The stories must not have appeared in print 
before and should be sent in as early as possible. 


OL, 
Beauty SHow. See page 113. 
Iii. 
ENIGMA PRIZE. 


See page 110 (No. 7). 
August 25th. 


Answers to be sent in on or before 
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AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS. 


“NATURE has given to men one tongue, but two ears, that 
we may hear from others twice as much as we speak.” 
EPICTETUS. 


Funny Folks, oth August, 1890. 
“* BREEZY, 


“The Editors* of that eccentric production, THE WHIRLWIND, 
have made the alarming announcement that they are about to 
“revert to the picturesque and convenient garments of their 
ancestors.’ ‘This would be a nude departure indeed.” 

[* No, only one of them.—H.V, ] 


“DRUNK AS A Lorp. 


“Mr. Herbert Vivian, who has sown THE WuHiIRLWIND, will 
be reaping the storm if he doesn’t look out. In a recent 
number of his gusty journal he states... . that the late 
Lord Beaconsfield was frequently, while in the House of 
Commons, the worse for liquor. Now, for the first time, one 
begins to perceive, as through a glass darkly, why Lord 
Beaconsfield was considered an authority on Imperial P’ints.” 


Freemans Journal, 2nd August, 1890. 


“The Tories are raving at what they aver to be a scandalous 
libel on the memory of the Tory leader.” 
Weekly Despatch, 3rd August, 1890. 
“THE WHIRLWIND keeps up its reputation for audacity.” 
Dewsbury Reporter, 2nd August, 1890. 
(Extract from leading article.) 

“From the insinuation that Mr. ParNneLi was telling a 
deliberate falsehood when he repudiated the authorship of the 
letters which were afterwards proved to be forgeries, to the 
most common-place sneer at the least distinguished of the 
Nationalist members, the Government party with Mr. BaLrour 
—whom Mr. HERBERT ViVIAN evidently regards as the prince 
of political liars—at their head, employ the methods of 
controversy, which the Standard imputes to Mr. GLADSTONE, 
and then rages at him for employing.” 


Watchword, 11th August, 1890. 


“Mr. Herbert Vivian has made himself known by the 
publication of an ‘ organ’ which he entitles THE WHIRLWIND.” 


Complimentary notices of THE WHIRLWIND also appeared 
in the West Ham Independent, 1st August, 1890; Courrier de 
Londres, 27th July, 1890 ; LVotts Evening Post, 31st July, 1890 ; 
Scottish Leader, 31st July, 1890; Lelfast Morning News, 1st 
August, 1890; and South Wales Daily News, 31st July, 1890. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. | 


TO THE EDITORS OF “‘ THE WHIRLWIND.” 


Sirs, 

The Pall Mall Gazette lately published what purported to 
be a conversation between the hireling who “‘ does the galleries” 
for that journal and Mr. Sickert, one of the few artists who are 
capable of writing anything readable about art—a fact which 
you, Sirs, have not been slow to recognise. But THE 
WHIRLWIND being the oracle, through which Mr. Sickert has 
elected to speak to a more intelligent audience than that 
appealed to by the Pall Mall Gazette, it was hoped that he 
would give us some explanation of the remarks attributed to 
him by the Fall Mall man, whose grotesque ignorance 
(displayed in this conversation) of everything connected with 
pictures, justifies me in assuming that he is the person paid, at 
some nominal sum per line, to criticise them in the pages 
of that paper, which can only, by a figure of speech, be called 
your contemporary. 

If Mr. Sickert’s remarks have not suffered in their transit 
through the muddy medium of this gentleman’s brain, they 
seem to require a little explanation, or rather development. Mr. 
Sickert probably attaches too little importance to the matter to 
give this. Perhaps he will pardon me for pointing out that in 
suiting his language to his audience, and proffering no rose 
where a thistle was more acceptable, he has given an argument 
to the champions of dulness for which (if they were only sharp 
enough) they would gladly claim his authority. I refer to that 
part of the conversation which relates to the well-known 
picture “Signorina Sozo in Dresdina,” and to pictures dealing 
with contemporary life in general. Mr. Sickert knows, of 
course,—but he did not trouble the Fall Mall man with 
anything so profound—that such pictures must base what 
claims they may have to be considered works of art solely on 
qualities, which they have in common with pictures of other 
styles—with Mr. Steer’s /onguel for instance. The interest 
attaching to costumes, to “those Johnnies’ hats in the foreground,” 
contributes in no degree to the importance of these pictures 
as works of art. They must stand by reason of the beauty of 
colour, form, light and shade, and (1 venture to add) ideas 
which they may contain. The desire to know what our 
ancestors looked like is an innocent one, but it is not the 
artist’s business to satisfy it, nor is it his proud function to 
supply authentic records for the use of the costumiers of the 
future. Let no one fear lest the desire of posterity for a correct 
presentment of the zz de siécle top hat should be ungratified ! 
Posterity will have abundance of authentic records on this 
important point. It is the business of photographers, of the 
illustrated press and of the ignoble army of copyists, academic 
or otherwise, to supply them. But lest these persons should 
be encouraged by Mr. Sickert’s innocent remarks to persist in 
calling themselves artists, | have ventured to write this letter. 


Iam, gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Co Se 
The Foreign Office, 
6th August, 1890. 
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PURERY OF BE OO 
PNSURES =A - 
GOOD COMPLEXION. 


A good complexion is_a desideratum every 
woman wishes to enjoy for herself. 


This boon may be readily attained by all, save, 
perhaps, some of those who are the victims of 
hereditary Blood or Skin Disease. 


To ensure a good complexion Nature’s own pro- 
cesses must be followed. 


Nature endeavours to throw impurities out of 
the blood, and to eject them from the kidneys and 
pores of the skin. 


But, being heavily handicapped by the con- 
ditions of modern life, Nature cannot always 
succeed in doing this, and even when she can, the 
process is apt to be attended with breakings-out, 
rashes, and eruptions. 


But art working with Nature may, in the form ot 


“Frazer's Sulphur Tablets.” effect that which the 
former cannot do alone. 


That is to say, the poisonous and irritant pro- 
perties of the out-throw may be masked or covered 
by a purifying and curative power stronger than 
the evil forces at work. 


Further assistance is also given by “ Frazer's 
Sulphur Tablets,” possessing a similar expulsive 
power to that possessed by Nature herself. 


Thus impure elements in the blood are first 
rendered harmless, and then less they decompose 
and fester again are ejected out of the body. 


_ ‘Frazer's Sulphur Tablets” follow Nature also 
in their preparation. 


The garden Rhubarb is one of the best natural 
Blood Purifiers, because it contains a proportion of 
Tartaric Acid and Potash. 


But in taking Rhubarb as a Blood Purifier, it is 
necessary to eat a large quantity to gain a neces- 
sary proportion of Potash and Tartaric Acid. 


‘Frazer's Sulphur Tablets” are natural in that 
they contain Bi-Tartrate of Potash, which, as the 
name indicates, is a compound of Potash and Tar- 
taric Acid. The Bi-Tartrate being combined with 
purified sulphur. Sulphur is the oldest and most 
esteemed of blood purifiers, and a constituent, in 
minute quantities, in healthy blood itself. 


Hence it is clear that “‘ Frazer’s Sulphur Tab- 
lets” are produced and act on the lines of Nature 


herself, as such are bound to be as purifying and — 


curative as they are found to be in practice. 


Furthermore, “ Frazer's Sulphur Tablets” cause ~ 


no shock, no hurt, and no interference with other 
functions; but rather benefit and tone, by gentle 


action on the blood vessels, almost every organ of — 


the body. They are positively safe, both for women 
and children. 

It is, of course, necessary that those who desire 
a good complexion should use discrimination as to 
the soaps used, and creams, &c., applied to the 
skin, as otherwise external irritations may be 
caused. 

It, however, remains an incontrovertible fact, 
hat the primary essential in the making of a good 
complexion is purity of blood. 

And it is equally certain that nothing will so 
pleasantly, so safely, so gently, and yet withal so 
efficaciously, secure purity of blood as will 
‘ Prazer’s Sulphur Tablets.” 


For the ailments of children “‘ Frazer's Sulphur 
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Tablets” are specially noteworthy, for they are — 


pleasant alike to the eye and taste, and correct 
costiveness, allay feverishness, disperse inflam- 


matory and eruptive matters, and purify the blood. © 


For Eczema, Erysipelas, Nettle-Rash, Sores, 
Ulcers, and Eruptions and for Rheumatism and 
Constipation, they will also be found of great 
service. 

“Prazer’s Sulphur Tablets” are put up in 
packets, price 1s. 13d. (post tree 1s. 3d.), and are for 
sale by chemists and medicine vendors. _ Every 
Tablet stamped ‘Frazer's Sulphur Tablet.” 
Beware of fraudulent imitations. Sole proprietors, 
FRAZER and CO., 11, Ludgate Square, London, 
IBCs 


TEST THEM FREE OF CHARGE. 
Wishing to have ‘Frazer's 
Sulphur Tablets” judged on their 


a and post free, on brief written appli- 
cation being made forsame. Name 


Proprietors, KF RAZER and CO., 11, 
Ludgate Square, London, E.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors, the Hon. Stuart Erskine and Mr. HERBERT VIVIAN, and Published at 150, Strand, London, W.C. 
All Communications relating to Advertisements must Le ccciesced 10 the Cfice Zhe Whirlwind. - 


—S=S—= merits, we will send samples gratis” 


The Whirlwind. Address the Sole © 


PURITY OF BLOOD ENSURES A GOOD 


COMPLEXION. 


A good complexion is an attraction every woman wishes to enjoy for 
herself. 

This boon may be readily attained by all, save, perhaps, some of those 
who are the victims of hereditary Blood or Skin Diseases. 

To ensure a good complexion Nature’s own processes must be followed. 

Nature endeavours to throw impurities out of the blood, and to eject 
them from the kidneys and pores of the skin. 

But, being heavily handicapped by the conditions of modern life, 
Nature cannot always succeed in doing this, and even when she can, the 
process is apt to be attended with breakings-out, rashes, and eruptions. 

But art working with Nature may, in the form of ‘‘ Frazer’s Sulphur 
Tablets,” effect that which the former cannot do alone. 

That is to say, the poisonous and irritant properties of the out-throw 
may be masked or covered by a purifying and curative power stronger than 
the evil forces at work. 

Further assistance is also given by ‘‘Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets,” possess- 
ing a similar expulsive power to that possessed by Nature herself. 

Thus impure elements in the blood are first rendered harmless, and 
then lest they decompose and fester again are ejected out of the body. 

‘* Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets” follow Nature also in their preparation. 

The garden Rhubarb is one of the best natural Blood Purifiers, because 
it contains a proportion of Tartaric Acid and Potash. 

But in taking Rhubarb as a Blood Purifier, it is necessary to eat a large 
quantity to gain a necessary proportion of Potash and Tartaric Acid. 

“ Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets” are natural in that they contain Bi-Tartrate 
of Potash, which, as the name indicates, is a compound of Potash and 
Tartaric Acid. The Bi-Tartrate being combined with purified sulphur. 


Sulphur is the oldest and most esteemed of blood purifiers, and a con 
stituent, in minute quantities, in healthy blood itself. 

Hence it is clear that ‘* Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets” are produced and 
act on the lines of Nature herself, and as such are bound to be as purifying 
and curative as they are found to be in practice. 

Furthermore, ‘‘ Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets” cause no shock, no hurt, 
and no interference with other functions ; but rather benefit and tone, by 
gentle action on the blood vessels, almost every organ of the body. They 
are positively safe, both for women and children. 

It is, of course, necessary that those who desire a good complexion 
should use discrimination as to the soaps used, and creams, &c., applied to 
the skin, as otherwise external irritations may be caused. 

It, however, 1emains an incontrovertible fact, that the primary essential 
in the making of a good complexion is purity of blood. 

And it is equally certain that nothing will so pleasantly, so safely, so 
gently, and yet withal so efficaciously, secure purity of blood as will* 
“* Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets.” 

For the ailments of children ‘‘ Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets” are especially 
noteworthy, for they are pleasant alike to the eye and taste, and correct 
costiveness, allay feverishness, disperse inflammatory and eruptive matters, 
and purify the blood. For Eczema, Erysipelas, Nettle-rash, Sores, Ulcers, 
and Eruptions, and for Rheumatism and Constipation, they will also be 
found of great service. 

“Frazer's Sulphur Tablets” are put up in packets, price 1s. 14d. 
(post free 1s, 3d.), and are for sale by chemists and medicine vendors. 
Every Tablet stamped ‘‘ Frazer’s Sulphur Tablet.” Beware of fraudulent 
imitations, 


TEST THEM FREE OF CHARGE. 


Wishing to have “Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets” judged on their merits, we will send samples, gratis 


and post free, on brief written application being made for same. 
Sole Proprietors, FRAZER & CO., 11, Ludgate Square, London, E.C. 


Name the “Whirlwind.” Address the 
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Never be without it, 
Use it morn and night, 
There’s no doubt about it, 
BOVRIL puts you right. . 


Keep it in the household, 
Have it on the shelf; 

Give it to your children, 
Take a cup yourself. 


THE WHIRLWIND. 
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Chi sputa contra i vento st sputa contra il viso. 


NOTICES, &c. 


THE PROPRIETOR-EDITORS, AND ALL WRITERS 
IN “THE WHIRLWIND? ARE ONLY RESPONSIBLE 
FOR OPINIONS APPEARING ABOVE THEIR OWN 
SIGNATURES. 


The Proprietor-Editors decline all responsibility for the 
return of MSS. sent in tothem. When a stamped addressed 
envelope is enclosed they will, however, endeavour to return 
rejected contributions. 

They will gladly give their best consideration to all literary 
matter submitted to them, and accepted contributions will be 
paid for. 

All friends interested in any of the causes that we advocate 
are requested to mention to the Proprietor-Editors the names 
of any other persons likely to be interested. 

Single copies can be obtained from the office, price 14a. post 
free. The annual subscription is 6s. 6d. by post to any country 
within the postal union. Anyone preferring to compound with 
a lump sum of £5, will receive the paper free for life, from the 
commencement. 

Anyone experiencing a difficulty in procuring copies of THE 
WHIRLWIND, in however remote a district, is earnestly 
requested to communicate with the Manager at the Publishing 
Offices. 

All orders, contributions and complaints should be directed 
to the Editors at the offices of THE WHIRLWIND, 150, Strand, 
London, W.C., where the trade can also be supplied. 
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THE ARMENIAN HYSTERIA. 


I BELIEVE the Dazly Mews, and, indeed, most of our other 
contemporaries, are in the hands of the Jews. Consequently 
whatever appears in that tiresome paper,—more especially if it 
has anything to do with foreign affairs,—must be viewed from 
a financial standpoint. This will explain the otherwise 
inexplicable ravings in its columns on the subject of Armenia. 
Some Israelite, in whom there would appear to be some glim- 
merings of guile, is evidently interested,more or less platonically, 
in Russian bonds, and he is using Granny Dazly Vews as a 
catspaw. 

An outcry of this sort is invariably brought into operation 
in the Turkish dominions, when the Russians are medi- 
tating invasion. In the present case everything points 
to. the probability of a forthcoming Russian advance, 
and it is not unlikely that the alleged Armenian 
atrocities, if committed at all, have been committed 
by bands of Kurds, provided with arms, money, and en- 
couragement by Russian agents for the purpose. Russia is 
now in a position to annex Asia Minor at any moment, without 


the Porte being able to strike a single blow in its defence, for, 


although Armenia is guaranteed by Treaty, it is positive that 
none of the guarantors would interfere. 

The Tsar is only waiting for a plausible pretext to step 
in and confiscate this province of our ancient ally; and the 
pretext is being found him by the financial gentlemen, who 
direct the fortunes of the Dazly News. Readers of THE 
WHIRLWIND will please bear in mind that considerations of 
Christianity, Humanity, or Justice do not enter into the 
question at all, but ‘only considerations of Mr. Shylock’s 


pounds, shillings, and pence. 


THE SESSION. 


HERBERT VIVIAN. 


Tur Session is at an end, and of those 670 honourable 


gentlemen who assembled on Tuesday, the 11th of February, 
1890, in the House of Commons, to hear the Queen’s Speech 
read, and to give ear to a scheme of work which might have 
employed a less factious and better behaved assembly during a 
Session of normal length, none remain to us at. Westminster. 
We are not inclined to ascribe much practical value to any 
analysis, however impartially conducted, of a Session when it is 
completed. Each party, is, we know, much addicted to the 
practice. The youngest politician, we imagine, is led by 
induction to- expect, according to the nature of his politics, a 
favourable or unfavourable epitome of the work done during 
the Session, but it is an analysis of that which we are all doing 
from morning to night, and, as such, is of more use to the 
politician who pastes his politics into a scrap-book, than to 
him who is able to intelligently follow and accurately interpret 
a succession of ordinary political events. The vulgar notion 
about a Session we take to be this, that it is successful in 
proportion to the number of bills passed during its course. 
This notion is about as well founded as that of Cicero, who 
solemnly believed that birds and paintings, begun and finished 
in a day, were gifts most acceptable to God. But we must 
proceed to more important matters. 

The warmest admirers of the Government will scarcely, we 
are persuaded, deny that its success has almost always borne 
an inverse proportion to the degree in which its most useful 
measures have failed to enlist the approval and sympathy of 
the House. The bills which the Government introduced 
into Parliament stand far higher than the few paltryreforms which 
it managed, in face of great opposition, to effect. The Irish 
Land Purchase Bill, the Tithes Bill and the Local Taxation 
Bill are for the most part, although full of crude blunders, very 
extraordinary productions. We doubt greatly whether they 
will be considered so a few years hence ; but that they will be 
revived in some form or other we have no doubt whatever. 
But though in general we prefer those measures which the 
Government were unable to pass to those which have received 
the Royal assent, and, though we can distinguish in some of 
the Government propositions an honest desire to settle many 
existing difficulties, we wish to avoid giving this paper the 
appearance of a vindication of the present Conservative 
Administration. 

The history of the past Session is full of strange problems. 
The most prominent and extraordinary phenomenon which it 
presents to us is the uncommon strength of the Opposition 
contrasted with the feebleness of the Government. To us it 
seems remarkable that a Government, with a majority of nearly 
four score in the House of Commons, should not be able to 
pass one even of the three important measures, mention of 
which was made in Her Majesty’s address from the throne. It 
has long been the fashion, a fashion introduced, we 
believe, by the Radicals, to describe’ all Conservative 
legislation as so much Liberal opinion flying Tory colours. 
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‘They affirm that as all legislation is reform, and as 
all reform is opposed to Conservative principles, they and they 
alone must originate all laws. In their foolish eagerness 
to appear yet fairer in the eyes of the electorate they 
try to assume still greater responsibilities. They 
would have us believe that the progress of Conservative 
principles is subversive of liberty, that the most zealous 
Liberals are so much disgusted at the behaviour of the Tory 
Party, and so much ashamed at their own exclusion from 
office, that they have suspended their support of the Govern- 
ment, and have concurred in measures of resistance so strong 
as almost to amount to aggression. 

It is evident, however, that those who conceive that the Liberal 
and Radical element in the House of Commons is desirous 
merely to pass moderate measures of reform, and those who 
represent it as eager to accept that which they can manage 
to wring from a selfish and venal Government, are equally in 
error. We do not dispute that the Liberal Party contains 
many excellent, many clever, and many honourable men. But 
this we say—they have not shown themselves too eager to 
accept the small reforms which it was the intention of the 
Government to pass through the House during the Session. 
The Tithes Bill was a measure designed to lay additional 
responsibilities on the landlord, and, as such, should 
have received the unqualified support of all true Liberals. 
The Local Taxation Bill, although conceived in folly, and 
shapen in absurdity, had, most certainly, much in it that 
was useful and much in it that was necessary, and we are 
surprised that the Liberal Party showed no disposition to 
entertain any other feeling for it than one of unmitigated 
contempt. The record of the Opposition is a some- 
what serious one. We fully agree with ministers in 
reprobating their treatment of the Tithes Bill, and the 
Local Taxation Bill, and we most emphatically condemn the 
attitude they thought fit to adopt towards these Bills. The 
present Conservative Administration is composed of men of 
small parts, and even those in it who are accounted clever 
have, as yet, shown but little constructive ability, and, if possible, 
less political wisdom and courage. We are sorry that the 
Opposition has shown no disposition, during the past Session, 
to assist the transaction even of the most ordinary and 
necessary business. It is unfortunate for England that the 
Liberal Party in this country should be largely composed of men 
who care little about fidelity to Party and steadiness of principles. 
It is unfortunate that men, professing to have the interests of 
their country at heart, should so far forget their duty to their 
‘constituents, and their duty to their native land, in the frenzy of 
political warfare, as to become insensible to the dictates of their 
‘consciences and indifferent to the requirements of their 
principles. 

STUART ERSKINE. 
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THE REFERENDUM. 


THE Leferendum has lately excited a considerable amount of 
public discussion, Nevertheless, the mass of ignorance which 
still remains as to its real nature is so enormous that no 
apology is needed for attempting to define a term, which, to a 
‘certain extent, is indefinable. i 

The proposal to introduce this latest invention of modern 
political ingenuity into our English Constitution is denounced 
by many as revolutionary. It may be so, but it does not 
therefore, follow that it is wrong. There are always to be 
found a certain number of otherwise estimable people, who 
are ever ready to label the epithet “revolutionary ” on to any 
‘change which strikes their somewhat limited intelligence for 
the first time. 


In our own Constitution the royal veto exists theoretically for 
the purpose of enabling the Crown to reject measures, which 
it may deem to be ill-advised, even when those measures have 
received the assent of both Houses of Parliament. But it 
exists only by virtue of an unwritten understanding that it is 
never to be exercised. In reality, for good or for evil, the 
royal veto is as dead as Queen Anne, and any attempt to revive 
it would be impossible. Some may regret this, but all will 
admit it; and we have not now to deal with vain regrets, but with 
accomplished facts. Why then should not the Referendum be 
substituted for the royal veto, the reality for the sham, the 
substance for the shadow? The power would thus be trans- 
ferred from the Sovereign, who dare not use it, to the people, 
who would use it freely. There are some who would resist 
this proposal.as an encroachment on the royal prerogative, 
but it is a prerogative which has no being, and, so far from 
the throne being weakened, its influence would rather be 
strengthened, by removing this useless relic of a vanished 
power. 

The advantages of the Referendum are so many and so 
enormous that it is impossible to treat them adequately in such 
a brief sketch as this. The most conspicuous among them is 
its tendency to withdraw legislation from the absolute control 
of Party political feeling. Take for instance the burning 
questions of Irish Home Rule and Church Disestablishment as 
eminently suited for the Leferendum. It is surely most 
desirable that these matters should be kept as far as possible 
out of personal or Party politics, and decided simply upon 
their merits alone. With regard to Home Rule, the only 
objection Professor Freeman urges against its settlement by the 
Referendum, is that the question is so purely Izish, that 
it ought to be settled by the Irish vote alone. Few will agree 
with him in this, for, quite apart from its merits or demerits, 
Irish Home Rule is a matter which very vitally affects the 
whole of Great Britain, and is therefore one on which the 
whole body of the electorate should be allowed to express an 
opinion. What an opportunity therefore would the Referendum 
afford of testing the feeling of the nation upon the question 
pur et simple, apart from any side issues, and independently of 
the interests of this or that ministry. The question would be 
decided upon its own merits, and it would be decided 
conclusively. 

As with Home Rule, so would it be with other great con- 
stitutional measures. Many men, who shrink instinctively 
from the noisy strife of a Party election, would give their votes 
calmly and dispassionately for, or against a definite measure. 
The adoption of the Referendum would have the effect of 
giving greater freedom and independence of thought to 
individual Members of Parliament. They would be less liable 
to degenerate into mere voting machines, or Party hacks ; and 
they would be better able to speak their minds, and to vote 
more freely, if their decisions were not regarded as absolutely 
final. 

Such are some of the more obvious advantages of the 
Referendum. That there are objections also, is true, but these 
are rather theoretical than practical. Of course, it would only 
be applicable to great constitutional measures. It could not 
be put into use so frequently with us, as it is in a small country 
like Switzerland, because here such a proceeding would of 
necessity be more complicated and more costly. The 
machinery which manages our elections would manage the 
Referendum equally well. A change which has practical 
advantages in its favour can always be made to work with ease. 
Every beginning has its difficulties, but these are apt to disappear, 
when boldly, and decisively confronted. Anything which will 
get a great constitutional question decided upon its own 
merits, and not as it affects this or that ministry, or this or 
that party, is an immense advantage, and that is the great 
point in favour of the Leeferendum. 
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A PLEA FOR WICKEDNESS. 


I vusep often to notice, when I read works of a religious 
character, a chronic attitude of moroseness at the very good 
time enjoyed in this world bythe wicked. “‘ They flourish like 
a green bay-tree,” “their eyes swell with fatness,” “they do 
even as they list,” it is petulantly exclaimed ; and much hot 
breath is expended in foretelling calamity concerning them. 
But somehow or other the day of retribution seems strangely 
slow to dawn, and, while the goody-goody are fasting, giving 
tithes of all they possess, and generally making themselves 
miserable, the bady-bady go on getting all the cakes and ale, 
waxing fat and kicking, and gobbling up the fatted calves. 

So emphatic indeed is the record of this state of things, 
throughout all ages and in every clime, that it becomes a 
serious question for the epicurean philosopher whether it is not 
his wisest course to dabble in wickedness now and again. 
Of course he will avoid anything coarsely Philistine 
and therefore dull, like murder or dishonesty or a candidature 
for the London County Council, but he will shape his conduct 
with a view to present pleasure rather than fears about the 
future, and snap his fingers at the mouthings of the sancti- 
monious. He will recognize the immortal verity that pleasure 
is the aim and object of existence, and that pleasure can only 
exist where excitement is continuous and acute. Now, 
excitement is precisely what the unworldly mean by wickedness, 
and for that reason, accepting their interpretation, it is for 
wickedness I plead. 

The excitement of a bull-fight, which makes even Mr. 
Erskine look grave ; the excitement of gambling, whether as a 
politician, a bridegroom or a punter; the excitement of the 
drama,whether in the lime light orin real life’s glare ; of love and 
hate; of theambitious “ struggle-for-lifer,” and the ji de siecle 
runagate ;—all are generally considered to be wicked and 
universally known to be entrancing. Our “grandmother the 
State” shakes her finger and canting Puritans declaim, but 
the craving for excitement is deep-rooted in human nature 
and clings to it irrefragably, so long as mind and body are 
untainted by disease. 

The whole question is a question of pace. If we live fast, 
we live jovially, but we do not live quite so long ; if we live 
slowly, we may live long, but our life is tedious and scarcely 
worth living. Moreover, the changes and chances of existence 
are so uncertain that there is no guarantee that even dullness 
and puritanism will assure longevity, and many imbeciles, who 
husband their resources in view of a problematical old age, die 
without so much as tasting excitement or enjoyment at all. 
“Whom the gods love die young,” is a polite way of saying 
that those, who are obtrusively dull and good, are often 
removed early from the life, which they have shown themselves 
utterly incapable of enjoying. 

We must extract pleasure from existence, while we may. No 
man knows what the morrow may bring forth. ‘“ Platitudes! 
platitudes !”. the reader is exclaiming. Yes, but platitudes 
which are only too often neglected and ignored. Hector 
France has expressed my meaning brilliantly in his delightful 
book, “ Z’ Amour au pays bleu,’ and I cannot refrain from 
quoting the following passage: “‘ /nsensés, ceux qui prétendent 
accumuler comme des grains leurs heures heureuses dans les 
reserves de Vavenir! Les greniers de Tavenir sont bates dans les 
nuces. ls disparaissent au premier coup de vent ou se fendent 
aux premicres tempétes. outs sainement du moment ; lut seul 
Lappartient. Demain est au Maitre de Vheure, et, quot que tu 
Jasses, les tiennes sont comptées.” 

Pleasurable wickedness is by no means imcompatible with 
the Individualist’s creed. ‘Those forms of excitement, which 
concern the individual alone and involve no interference with 
the liberties of others, are precisely those for which Individualism 
claims immunity. It is the State Socialist who seeks to inspect 
and regulate our powers of enjoyment, decreeing that too much 
excitement is bad for the nerves, shutting up liquor shops at 


half-past twelve in the interests of our complexions, and treating 
us like a parcel of children utterly impotent to appreciate 
causes and effects. It is important that this should be distinctly 
understood and that all who wish life to be cheerful and 
enjoyable, should range themselves firmly and undauntedly 
upon the side of Individualism and tolerance. 


HERBERT VIVIAN. 


BROUHAHA. 


We hear that a marriage has been arranged and will take 
place early in November between the Marquis of. Hartington 
and the Dowager Duchess of Manchester. 
lose the money left her by the late Duke’s will, but that is not 
likely to disconcert her. 


ANOTHER correspondent at Aix-les-Bains writes: “I had 
been thinking of sending a letter from Aix, but you have 
already a correspondent here, who has told you much that I 
should. The spot which the Queen has chosen for 
her chateau (ex Lspagne) was our favourite resort, where my 
wife and I spent hours with work, books, &c. It was a great 
grief last year to be padlocked out of it. We have had a 
whirlwind of dust and a downpour of rain. The people look 
second-rate, but the Duchess of Manchester is here, Lord and 
Lady Spencer, Lady Randolph Churchill, and many smart 
folk. The young ladies’ hats and the old ladies’ stomachs are 
larger than ever. I never saw so many fat people, or any who 
sought so little to manage or minimise their emmbonpoint. 
Colonne’s concerts are splendid, z.e., instrumentally, but I 
cannot say so much for the vocal part added to them the other 
evening by Mme. Colonne. Shehas everything but a voice,—a 
good method of singing, and a great deal of grimace,—but her 
upper notes are forced and the whole performance painful.” 


ze 


PERSONS. 


Mr. AnD Mrs. CHILDERS have gone to Bad Niederbronn, 


Alsace. 
TOR 


Sir CHARLES AND Lapy WOLSELEY are on their way to 
Oberammergau. 


Mr. HENNIKER Heaton, M.P., is starting shortly for the 
United States and Japan. 


LoRD AND Lapy CLIFFORD are entertaining a succession of. 
visitors at Ugbrooke, their place in Devonshire. 


nes 


Mr. HERBERT VIVIAN goes on the 21st to pay a:visit: to 
Mr. T. B. Potter, M.P., near Midhurst. 


HX 


Tue DUKE AND DucHEss OF BEDFORD left Norris Castle — 


last week for Endsleigh, Tavistock. 


es 


Mr. BAUMANN, M.P., has given up his house in Hyde Park 
Square, and removed to Queen’s Gate Terrace. 


The Duchess will ~ 
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REFLECTIONS. 


Hicu Praise InpEEpD.—I had to blush when I read in the 
Bradford Observer, the Scottish Leader, the Cardiff News, the 
Liverpool Daily Post, and several other leading provincial news- 
papers that ‘‘the most interesting thing in the new number of 
THE WHIRLWIND continues to be ‘The Reminiscences of a 
Short Life,’ contributed by one of the modest proprietor-editors 
of this interesting sheet.” Considering the very high standard 
of excellence that has been maintained throughout the career 
of this paper, it would be difficult to imagine higher praise than 
that which has, thus unanimously, been lavished upon the 
work of my pen. My readers may, however, rest assured that 
even such glowing evidences of my popularity will be impotent 
to turn my head, and that I shall continue, in the same modest 
and unaffected manner, to provide yet more interesting and 
instructive literary work for the delectation of an expectant 
public. 

—_~?+4+4— 

A ProvinciAL Muncuausen.—A paper called the 
Letwester Post last Saturday inserted a paragraph about me, 
which, for impertinence, vulgarity and mendacity, is really 
unsurpassed, Not only my private life and my private affairs, 
but those of my relations and friends are trotted out with 
an amazing inaccuracy and indiscretion. I am described as a 
“nephew of ¢he date (!) Mr. Potter, M.P.”; it is gratuitously 
asserted that I once meditated standing for Kidderminster as 
a Conservative Home Ruler; the falsehood is promulgated 
that I have “relinquished my design” of embarking on a 
political career ; and a number of unfounded and impertinent 
speculations, respecting my friends, my manners, my conversa- 
tion, and my finances, are blandly printed, as if they were 
pleasing bits of gossip, suitable for the delectation of rustic 
newsreaders. I think I have a right to protest against this 
outbreak of “new journalism” in the provinces, but I must 
confess that my lampooner deserves congratulation for his 
ingenuity in condensing such an elaborate tissue of folly and 
falsehood into so short a space. 

—+44— 

Bravo, Tsar —I am not altogether inclined to join in the 
chorus of abuse which has been levelled at the Tsar, in conse- 
quence of his new anti-Semitic policy. Of course I do not 
defend religious persecution, however offensive a religion may 
be, so long as the exercise of its rites does not encroach on 
the liberties of others. But the Jews are a race rather than a 
religious body, and, like the Chinese, are often obnoxious to 
their neighbours. By their financial craft they have acquired 
a dangerously extensive power, not merely over individuals, 
but even over the policy of states and the conduct of govern- 
ments, and it is getting every day more obvious that something 
must be done to repress them. It is true that the Tsar is setting 
about the business of repression in an unindividualist, and there- 
fore improper way, but some allowance must be made for the 


nature of his surroundings and the goodness of his intentions, 
and he really ought not to have been scolded quite so 
vehemently. The proper way to deal with Jews is a rigorous 
boycott ; that is quite in accordance with Individualism, for no 
man may be compelled to associate with undesirable persons, 
and that, after all, is far more effective in its operation than 
State-directed persecution. What should be aimed at is the 
return of the whole Jewish race, as speedily as may be, to 
Palestine ; they profess to desire it themselves, and the 
countries of their adoption would assuredly have no difficulty 
in sparing them. 
——))- 

A Criminat Port.—It is disgraceful that the criminal 
lucubration of “the poet Swinburne” in the Fortnightly Review 
should have escaped prosecution. If my memory does not 
deceive me, the Editors of an obscure sheet, entitled the 
Freiheit, were actually sent to prison some years ago for a 
similar incitement to murder. Why then should this man, who 
has presumably had the benefit of superior culture and ought 
therefore to know better, escape the punishment, which he far 
more richly deserves? Considering the publicity given to his 
incitement, not merely by its appearance in the review, but by 
the predatory habits of the provincial press, it is quite possible 
that serious harm may be done. If, for instance, some other 
lunatic chanced to read Mr. Swinburne’s gibberings and there- 
upon proceed to murder the Tsar, surely Mr. Swinburne would 
not be wholly guiltless of the deed. ‘To my mind, it would be 
a mistake to honour Swinburne with a State trial; he ought at 
once to be hustled off to Hanwell. HERBERT VIVIAN. 


MAD-WRIGGLES. 


VII. 
PURSUED. 
A ship, by night and by day, 
Fleeing before the winds, 
The swift, pursuing winds, 
O’er the blue, bright sea, with her white sails shaking, 
O’er the black, wild sea, with her broad beams quaking, 
By day and by night, 
With a desperate fright, 
Fleeing, fleeing before the wind, 
From the shadow that trails behind. 


Over sunny seas, with her sails out-stretched, 
Her shuddering sails spread wide, 
Like the wings of a ghost, spread wide, 
The wings of a ghost all wan with dread, 
That seeks for the home of the shapeless dead— 
That seeks, and that fails, 
That falters and pales, 
Fleeing, fleeing before the wind, 
From the shadow that trails behind. 


By desolate wastes, where the ragged rocks 
Are tearing the ocean’s breast, 
Her wildly tortured breast ; 
Are tearing her breast, that is panting and heaving, 
Are piercing her heart, that is ceaselessly grieving, 
A ship all astray, 
Seeking madly her way, 
Fleeing, fleeing before the wind, 
From the shadow that trails behind. 


A ship! 


A ship! 


A ship, thro’ tempest and calm, 
Over the blue, bright sea, 
The black and angry sea, 
Hurrying onwards, by day and by night, 
With a frantic haste, and a desperate fright, 
Ever in vain, 
Like a creature in pain, 
Fleeing, fleeing before the wind, 
From the shadow that trails behind. 
: FREDERIKA MACDONALD. 
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GUSTS. 


Tue Housr or Lorps Acain.—It had been better had 
Sir William Harcourt, when he addressed his constituents at 
Derby last week, confined his remarks with respect to the work 
of the Session to the House of Commons, and to the 
behaviour of honourable members in the lower chamber. 
Nothing is, of course, easier than to make assertion that the 
House of Lords is a useless and dangerous body, and that the 
final triumph of democracy must be delayed until a bill 
authorising its removal from the Constitution of England is 
passed by a Republican Parliament. We have heard similar 
rodomontade at Socialist gatherings in Hyde Park, but it isa 
little disappointing to find an ex-official member of the liberal 
Party repeating to his constituents the catechism of the 
ridiculous Fabian Society. 


Mr. PuncH 1s A LitrLeE Lare.—There is a very good 
story in this week’s Punch, which explains how a little girl 
made the acquaintance of a wasp, how she allowed the insect 
to crawl about her hand, and how she was very happy in his 
society until he sat down. The story is beautifully illustrated 
by M. du Maurier and is, letterpress and illustration combined, 
perhaps one of the best of the many good jokes that have 
appeared in our amusing contemporary. ‘The story, moreover, 
has the merit of being perfectly true; it was related to us 
about two years ago, only a short time after the incident had 


occurred. 


LE DECENCE EST LE TEINT NATUREL DE LA VERTU, ET LE 
FARD DU vICE.—The fall Mall Gazette has reprinted in its 
columns an article by an American young person on the 
alleged indecency of ladies’ (American) dress of to-day. We 
have no fault to find with the article, so far as the theories 
enunciated in it are concerned. If the lady is convinced that 
alow neck and bare arms conduce to immorality, she is, of 
course, at liberty either to remove herself from the society of 
men or to remove the source of immorality by covering up the 
limbs that now are bare. And if she can find women silly 
enough to join her in her idiotic crusade against bare arms and 
low necks, there is no earthly reason why she should not be 
allowed to do so. But it is quite a mistake to suppose that 
women’s dress of to-day exposes more of the person than 
women’s dress a century or even two centuries ago. Gowns of 
the period of Charles I. and II., resembled drapery more than 
any fixed shape, whilst the dress was cut very low over the 
bust. When morality and the Hanoverians came over to 


England ladies damped their dresses to make them sit close to 
the figure. A little later, a dress much affected by women of 
beauty and fashion in Paris was a single shift or chemise made 
of the finest cambric. But in those sad days they were shocking 
dogs, and Northumberland Street journalism was non-existent. 


XX 


An Icnorant Critic.—A dull little paper called the 
Playgoer accuses WHIRLWIND of catering for fads and 
faddists. This charge we most emphatically repudiate. It is 
true that we support the rights and liberties of Englishmen, 
and that we are “unswerving advocates of nationalism, peace, 


and free trade, as well as economists, reformers, and true ~ 


Liberals ;” but these are fads which are of some moment and 
have a large following. Papers, like the Llaygoer, which 


| appeal to ‘a small class, must not mind if we occasionally 


remind them that poverty of argument is no excuse for 


ignorance. 


THE “WHIRLWIND” CARTOONS. 


STUART ERSKINE. 


IX. 


Our Cartoon this week represents the brilliant and cele- 
brated young French Impressionist, M. Jacques Emil Blanche, 
nursing his poodle, ‘‘ Gyp,” in his charming studio by the sea 
in the Chalet du Bas-Fort-Blanc at Dieppe. We have permis- 
sion to quote the following from a French contemporary. 

“Néen 1861, ce jeune homme ne se distingua pas de ses 
camarades par des dispositions extraordinaires. Méme, 
questionné par sa famille s’il avait quelque chance d’arriver, un 
peintre célébre répondit qu’il n’en croyait rien. 

A vingt ans, il entra dans l’atelier Gervex, ot il apprit surtout 
Vart de bien déjeuner au restaurant et de parler aux journalistes. 


Quoique dégouté il y resta quatre ans, se consolant par des ~ 


visites a Manet qui vivait encore et 4 Degas qui daigna 
Vencourager. Manet lui fit peindre devant lui un jour une 
brioche, disant qu’on pouvait juger d’un peintre a la fagon dont 
il peignait un gateau de ce genre. Ayant exposé une femme 
en bleu, avec de gants noirs, (& bord d’un yacht), au salon de 
1882, il fut encouragé par Whistler, qu’il rencontra devant son 
tableau. Mais apres ce succts, il resta sans faire de progrés 
pendant quelques années. Son ami Helleu, duméme age que 
lui, ayant travaillé & cette époque et beaucoup vécu avec lui, 
lui apprit beaucoup de choses. 

En 1887 il exposa au salon les portraits de Mademoiselle 
Olga Caracciola ; en 1888 le portrait d'un jeune masher. 

Recu membre de la société des pastellistes, il y obtint ses 
premiers succes populaires, avec Mademoiselle Bartet entre 
autres, quil montra 4 la Grosvenor Gallery (first exhibition of 
the society of pastellists). 

Il fondait & Paris la société des Trente-trois, expositions de 
jeunes artistes, qui obtinrent un grand succés. Enfin, en 1890, 
recu sociétaire de la nouvelle société Meissonier, il exposa au 
Champ de Mars neuf importantes toiles (portraits) et eut 
Vhonneur @’un éreintement de Albert Wolff, dans le /igaro ; 
on le représentait comme le type du jeune homme moderne, 
qui s’obstine & n’aimer pas Bastien Lepage.” 


XX 


“ RiGHTLY was King Charles surnamed the Martyr ; for he 
was the holocaust of direct taxation. Never yet did man lay 
down his heroic life for so greata cause: the cause of the 


church and the cause of the poor.” 
B. DisraeLi,—“ Sybil.” 
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LETTERS TO ABSURD PEOPLE. 


VI. 


Sir, 

If ridicule were as potent and as destructive in England as 
it is alleged to be in France, you would most assuredly have 
survived but a little time your removal from an area of 
respectable obscurity into a compass of unenviable notoriety. 
As it is, you are Her Majesty’s Attorney-General, and I suppose 
we shall have to wait some considerable time yet before your 
remains are carried, amid the pomp and circumstance of 
bourgeois respectability, to their last resting-place within the 
crypt at St. Paul’s Cathedral or beneath the central aisle of 
Westminster Abbey. If I were personally your enemy, I 
might pity and forgive you. You have every claim to 
compassion that can arise from misery tempered by absurdity 
and abjectness aggravated by obstinacy. You are in so pitiable 
and helpless a condition that I have serious doubts whether 
this letter is not a direct violation of the laws of honourable 
warfare, and whether the publication of it is not an insolent 
challenge to the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. Your past conduct, however, I can plead in 
justification; the relation you have borne to this country 
has forfeited all claim to respect; your miserable shilly-shally- 
ing and shameful incompetence have, singly and conjointly, 
sacrificed all title to forbearance. 

It was only right that the silliest government of the silliest 
Party in England, should make you Attorney-General, for, 
arguing from the hypothesis that fools consort with fools, and 
asserting the moderate right of fools to be governed by fools, 
your appointment was not only desirable and most necessary, 
but inevitable. I am undecided in what manner, and in what 
disguise, I can best approach you. If I speak to you as a 
friend you will probably appraise me, as the manner of my 
speech, and the condition of my vocabulary, may suggest. 
On the other hand, if I come to you as a foe, you will certainly 
charge me an exorbitant fee, and will, probably, supplement 
your account with a tedious and expensive harangue. 

I will pursue a middle course. I will neither approach you 
disguised as a friend, nor fall upon you as a foe. 

Permit me to begin by paying a just tribute to your 
sincerity. I own I am not apt to confide in the professions of 
gentlemen at the Bar, but in the matter of your absurdity there 
is no contesting the honesty of your intentions. You seem, 
excuse my candour, to have made up your mind that you are 
absurd, and to have determined to testify to the sincerity of 
your belief as often as possible. I would not, be it understood, 
have you disguise your now perfectly apparent absurdity 
because it is my opinion—and I am sure that of many eminent 
physicians and surgeons—that the slightest attempt to check, 
or in any way restrict, the voluntary and perfectly innocuous 
functions of nature is invariably a source of great inconvenience, 
if not positive danger, to the patient. I am quite unable, 
moreover, to understand your evident anxiety to depreciate the 
full value and extent of your absurdity, and I fail to see what end 
is served by your persistent attempts to disguise the legitimate 
bent of your mind under an habitual expression of outraged 
innocence. Surely you must know that the public does not 
expect much of you. As long as it knows that you are 
perpetrating some absurdity, or resting after the perpetration of 
some absurdity, or contemplating the perpetration of some 
absurdity, it, like myself, is very well satisfied. 

But this language is too mild for the occasion, and I am 
allowing my compassion for you and the public pity for 
your misfortunes to interfere with the fulfilment of those 
functions, for the proper discharge of which it is the especial 
duty of my pen to provide. But I am loth to increase the 
poignancy of your anguish and unwilling to procrastinate the 


end I have in view, even though the heinousness of your 
guilt, and the atrocity of your crimes, should seem to demand a 
temporary relaxation of the blessed laws of mercy. I will not 
needlessly torture you with excerpts from the report of the 
judges commissioned by Parliament to enquire into the allega- 
tions against certain members of Mr. Parnell’s Party. I will not 
put you on the rack of strict inquiry, or hand you over to the 
emissaries of a relentless and outraged faction. I will not dilate 
on your general unpopularity, nor emphasize my own opinion 
of your behaviour by quoting that of the best, the most 
impartial, the most fearless, and the most just among members 
of your own profession. It is neither my duty to see that the 
sentence I have passed upon you is put into execution, nor to 
withhold the prerogative of mercy. Other hands than mine 
must pinion your arms, adjust the noose, and withdraw the fatal 
bolt. Other lips than mine must utter the parting prayer and 
breathe the last farewell. Other pens than mine shall write Siz 
Richard’s epitaph. I am not an assassinator of political reputa- 
tions or a purloiner of men’s characters. ‘To us it is not given 
to whisper away men’s fair names, and to dispose of the honour 
of those to whom weare politically hostile. We cannot call into 
our service a great and influential journal to procure for us 
means wherewith to smirch, to defile, to corrupt, and to 
destroy, where peace, contentment, happiness and unanimity 
ought alone to obtain. We have not at hand that particular 
moral code by which Her Majesty’s Attorney-General generally 
regulates his conduct, otherwise we might be tempted to inquire 
for ourselves how it was that the Attorney-General managed to 
procure the assistance of the Government in “getting up” the 
case for the Z7tmes, and upon what article in that complex 
assortment of ethical inconsistencies was founded the Govern- 
ment’s refusal to extend similar aid to the legal advisers of 
Mr. Parnell. i 


Your obliged and obedient Servant, 


6 


Sir Richard Webster, M.P. 


KX 


CALENDAR. 
August 22. The royal standard raised at Nottingham, 1642. 

» 24. St. Bartholomew’s Day. Birthday of Mr. E, 
Ashmead Bartlett, M.P. 

» 26. Battle of Cressy, 1346. Braemar gathering, 1715. 

» 28. Murder of Sir G. Lucas and Sir G. Lisle, 1648. 
Battle of Kassassin, 1882, Mr. Gladstone being 
Prime Minister. 

» 30. Battle of Plevna, 1877. 


XX 


THE END OF THE SEASON. 


‘OnE by one the great houses shut ; shoal by shoal the little 
people sail away. The park is not yet empty, and perhaps is 
even more fascinating ; like a beauty in a consumption, who 
each day gets thinner and more fair.” 


B. DisraEtt,—“ The Young Duke.” 


XX 


Macaulay ON MACAULAY. 


“A FEW flowing lines are not bribe sufficient to pervert the 
judgment of posterity.” 


: 
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138 THE WHIRLWIND. 23 AUGUST, 1899. 
DEaR Mapam, 
Se I was in Sussex when your ladyship’s letter was left at my 
So oeerge | Sp ; house and only returned last night, otherwise I would have 
Ne MOM, yy LY Ss immediately answered it. It is obviously written in very great 
ui ee LE ) agitation of mind, which has probably prevented you from 
nn C seeing that the publication of the letter you allude to, as written 
i" —, by me to your ladyship I believe about three years ago, would 
As =, not answer the purpose intended and would be in many other 
t I+ BY 2 respects improper. The circumstances attending that letter 
i, FB are shortly these. 


AUG > 


THOMAS, FIRST LORD ERSKINE. 


From the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


LETTERS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


CHAPTER V. 


LADY DOUGLAS AND PRINCESS CAROLINE. 


[THE result of the investigation into the charges preferred 
against Queen Caroline by Lady Douglas was fruitful of unhappi- 
ness to the prosecutrix, though it is to be remarked that the four 
Lords commissioned to conduct the enquiry were by no means 
agreed that the Princess had emerged from the ordeal “ with- 
out a stain upon her character.” Lord Erskine, it would 
appear, was of opinion that Lady Douglas had been hardly 
dealt with. At any rate, some feeling of this kind induced him 
- to write to this unfortunate lady at a time when all communi- 
cation with her was accounted analogous to a declaration of 
continued belief in the guilt of the Princess. Lord Erskine’s 
generosity, joined with sincere pity for a lady of gentle birth 
in misfortune, betrayed him, it would appear, into expressions, 
with the precise nature of which I am ignorant, but which 
must have led Lady Douglas to believe that he enter- 
tained, two years after the trial, an opinion different to that 
expressed in his Report. Lady Douglas was anxious to publish 
this letter as part exculpation of the charges of perjury brought 
against her by those inimical to the Prince of Wales—a course 
of which Lord Erskine most thoroughly disapproved, upon 
grounds set forth in the following letter. | 


When the Queen Charlotte man-of-war was launched at 
Deptford, I was invited by the Duke of Sussex to accompany 
him to see it, afterwards to accompany him to Maize Hill where 
I accordingly attended his Royal Highness. Your ladyship 
took me aside, as-you may remember, and spoke to me with 
the greatest concern on the consequence of your acquaintance 
with the Princess of Wales and. the subsequent proceedings 
which were then gone by four years and which I thought at 
that time were consigned to oblivion. You stated your 
domestic character and happiness, your love for your husband 
and your children, and informed me, with the greatest agitation, 
that your fidelity as a wife had, as you supposed, been brought 
in question and that a paper, as I must know, had been 
scandalously sent to Sir John Douglas insinuating an illicit 
intercourse with Sir Sydney Smith with a view to ruin 
you with your husband, and that you seldom went out 
without being the subject of reproach. Your ladyship then 
assured me that Sir Sydney had long been Sir John Douglas’ 
friend, that’ you had never seen him as I understood until after 
his return from Egypt when he was received at Maize Hill in 
very indifferent health, and that he was too much a man of 
honour to abuse that confidence, even if there were not the 
utmost abhorrence on your part to such a conviction, and you 
said that the sight of your family, which I should see, would, you 
hoped, give the lie to such a cruel and malicious insinuation, 
and you concluded with asserting your innocence and truth 
and complained of the harsh judgment which had been forced 
upon your evidence. 

With regard “0 the last J said, as your ladyship must 
remember, that there was but one rule for those who were 
sworn to administer justice. ‘They were to hear testimony, and 
if the testimony given received a positive and unanswerable 
contradiction, it must be rejected from whatever mouth it 
proceeded, and that when so contradicted in material parts 
other matter coming from the same source, though not 
encountering the same opposition, was subject to the same 
rejection. ‘That these rules were binding upon all judges, who 
were not at liberty to entertain opinions contrary to it, 
and that the Report of the Commissioners was the.2fore 
the necessary result of that rule. That the child, as 
was evident from the report, appeared, positively and 
clearly from the evidence, to be the child of Sophia Austin, 
which disposed of that part of the case, and of your ladyship’s 
testimony. That God alone could know the human heart, 
and that the Commissioners had come to no judgment con- 
victing Sir John Douglas, or your ladyship, of perjury, and as 
neither the witnesses nor the Princess were upon trial before 
them, but had reported upon the result of the evidence, 
according to the principles above mentioned. But that with 
regard to everything which related to the supposed slander as 
to Sir Sydney Smith, or any other person, and which so deeply 
affected your ladyship, I said that there was no colour or 
foundation for it in proof, and that you ought to rise superior 
to it, and I have pleasure in saying that, that when I saw 
your children, and was a witness to the whole domestic scene, 
it made a strong impression upon me, and entirely removed 
from my mind every idea of what could be insinuated on that 
head from whatever quarter it might proceed. Your ladyship, 
sometime afterwards, wrote to me expressing a most anxious 
wish to repossess the paper which was supposed to convey 
that indecent imputation, and also, I believe, other papers 
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produced by you before the Commissioners, in answer to which 
I wrote the letter which your ladyship is desirous to publish. 
I wrote it in courtesy, and in feeling, to a lady inso much distress, 
and so naturally anxious to receive papers of that description, 
for the satisfaction of your parents and friends, and I said 
in my letter of answer that from what I had seen and heard at 
Maize Hill, alluding to the domestic scene I had witnessed 
and the impression it left on me, I thought your understanding 
ought to support you against unjust prejudices and falsehood 
which I connected in my mind with the paper you were so 
anxious to repossess and not with the judgment which 
I myself had pronounced, and I am persuaded, therefore, that 
your ladyship cannot with propriety construe that letter into a 


reversal of that judgment upon my oath, without any new | 


examination or evidence, and without any remaining authority 
to examine either. My judgment, as I said before, was not a 
judgment convicting your ladyship or Sir John Douglas of 
perjury, but a judgment proceeding upon the unalterable and 
universal principle which I have adverted to, that the evidence 
given by your ladyship could not be acted upon, and it would 
therefore be a proceeding of the greatest injustice to involve 
me in a supposed contradiction of my former act by putting a 
construction upon my letter which it was not intended to 
convey. Its publication would, therefore, not be useful to your 
ladyship for the purpose expressed in yours, and I am sure 
that if your ladyship consults with persons capable of advising 
you, they will agree with me not only in the impropriety of such 
publication, but in the probable disadvantages which might 
attend it. 
I have the honour to be, dear Madam, 
Your faithful, humble Servant, 
ERSKINE, 


(To be continued.) SZ. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF A SHORT LIFE. 
By HERBERT VIVIAN. 
“ Car de la tite aux pieds je suts 
“ Original, original, 


“ Combten je suts original |” — 
MapaME L’ARCHIDUC (OFFENBACH). 


“To be famous when you are young ts the fortune of the 
gods.” —TANCRED. 


CHAPTER V.—(continued). 


For the annual Carlton banquet in the summer of 1886 I 
was anxious to obtain a statesman of advanced Tory-Democrat 
views, but Lord, Randolph Churchill was unable to come and 
his personal adherents were not important enough to satisfy us, 
except as second fiddles. In this capacity I invited Sir John 
Gorst and Mr. Arthur Balfour. The latter was, I am now 
thankful to remember, prevented from coming by an engage- 
ment to his constituents at Manchester, while the former 
accepted and then threw us over, on hearing that Lord George 
Hamilton was coming. Lord George’s invitation was given 
rather hastily, and at the time I was half inclined to cancel it, 
but when he came I was agreeably surprised by his intelligence 
and sagacity, of which I found he possessed more than is 
usually supposed. He is not much of an orator and speaks 
with an unpleasant twang, but he did all he could to be 
cordial in a simple, unaffected way, which much attracted me. 


Lord Cadogan and Mr. Cecil Raikes accompanied him to 
the banquet. The former made far and away the best speech 
of the evening. I do not say this because of his sympathetic 
references to myself, but because he struck me as possessing 
all the necessary qualifications of a successful orator, both as 
to matter, manner, voice, wit, lucidity and style. He began 
by saying he was very glad the impending dissolution had not 
prevented the proposal of my toast (of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment), as it had afforded him the opportunity of listening to 
one of the ablest and most amusing speeches it had ever been 
his lot to hear, and one that promised much for the develop- 
ment of my future career. After dinner I had some conversa- 
tion with him and I found him as charming and considerate as. 
he is brilliant and well-informed. 

Mr. Cecil Raikes sat next me at the dinner and proved far 
better company than his appearance betokens. ‘Though devoid 
of originality, he tells amusing stories well, having a retentive 
memory and reproducing faithfully what he hears. Never 
have I beheld an ungainlier speaker. He is some inches 
over six feet, but has about as much idea of holding himself to 
advantage as a rag doll; his huge bulbous head is allowed to 
roll upon his breast, and he flaps his hands in front of him, 
like a seal about to dive. His speeches are, however, rendered 
piquant by the drowsy tone in which he makes headlong 
attacks, and his habit of half closing his eyes and leering at the 
audience from under the lids, as if challenging them to race 
him who shall get to sleep first. What is amusing in his 
character is that, with an excessively homely exterior, he 
happens to be inordinately vain. An instance of this was 
afforded the day after the dinner, when he came to tea in my 
rooms at Trinity. Lord George Hamilton and Mr. Charles 
Hall got hold of a volume of Furniss’s Parliamentary caricatures 
and shook with laughter over a delightful likeness of Mr. 
Raikes, looking the picture of stupidity, in a long smock-frock, 
with a clay pipe in the corner of hismouth. But he would not 
stand chaff at all, and got quite huffy when we made merry 
over his appearance in the picture. 

It would be easy to multiply reminiscences of Cambridge 
life and politics and most agreeable to dwell upon them, but 
enough space has already been devoted to those salad days, 
and their record must needs be compressed. A passing 
glimpse may, however, be spared for the Union Debating 
Society, a pretentious body, which has acquired a sort of 
reputation outside the University, but is deservedly contemned 
by undergraduates themselves. It is rather ungrateful of me 
to say this, for I certainly derived much amusement and some 
benefit from attending its debates, but it was then getting and, 
I understand, has since got completely into the hands of 
advertising dullards, while most of the really clever people in 
the University persistently hold aloof. 

In February, 1884, a humbug, named Hyndman, came down 
to move a resolution in favour of Socialism, accompanied by a 
crazy poet, called William Morris, of whom my readers may 
have heard in connection with wall-papers. There 
was a very crowded audience, but the speeches were 
second-rate, Hyndman’s being empty and verbose, while Morris’ 
was ill-delivered and disconnected. His mannerisms were very 
laughable, and his excited gibbering tested the politeness of the 
audience to the utmost. The best speech of the evening was 
delivered by my friend, Mr. F. S. Oliver, who, while pro- 
nouncing himself a Socialist, attacked Hyndman sharply for 
what he termed his “‘ vague and vapid quibbling.” Mr. Oliver 
has since attained to years of discretion, and is now a staunch 
Individualist, possessing every promise of a distinguished 
future. My own speech, delivered on the second day of the 
debate, was received with much noisy interruption by 
Hyndman’s henchmen. The Western Morning News, com- 
menting on this occurrence, remarked that “it is quite an 
unusual thing for Dons to take part in the Union debates, and 
it is no doubt right that such should be the case, for otherwise 
undergraduates, for whom the debates are intended, would be 
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discouraged from expressing their crude and immature opinions. 
That it is not easy to discourage some of them, however, was 
proved by the experience of the other night. After listening to 
three most able and eloquent speeches from....men of 
established intellectual reputation, two foolish youths” (myself 
and a brilliant Mr. H. F. B. Lynch, of Trinity College) 
“could not be restrained from making themselves the laughing- 
stock of the whole assembly by their absurdity. They certainly 
served to give a humorous turn to the discussion of a subject, 
which is in itself almost overwhelmingly solemn ; but it was 
difficult to imagine how they could have the courage to con- 
tinue their lucubrations when it was obvious that the house 
was eager to hear Mr. Hyndman’s reply.” On a division the 
motion was rejected by a majority of 341. 

On the 29th of January, 1884, I took part in an interesting 
debate about Egypt, and advocated the recall of Arabi Pasha. 
The Manchester Guardian was good enough to report that 
“ Mr. Vivian, of Trinity, in a philippic worthy of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, characterized our whole Egyptian policy as 
infamous,” and no one seemed to have the faintest suspicion that 
I had sent the report myself. On the 19th of February, 1884, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain (the same paper reports) “‘ condemned 
in no measured terms the turbulent conduct of the Orangemen,” 
and Mr. Gerald Loder (now M.P. for Brighton) made a brilliant 
little speech, in which he showed considerable political fore- 
sight by discerning Mr. Gladstone’s “hints at Home Rule.” 
On the 3rd of June, 1884, I was almost alone among the Tories 
in opposing a motion of Mr. Goulding’s, “that this House 
disapproves of the extension of the Franchise Bill to Ireland.” 
On the roth of June, 1884, Mr. Austen Chamberlain moved an 
amusingly sarcastic motion, “that this House regrets the 
disintegration of the Conservative Party, and the inability of its 
leaders to control its action,’ which was carried by a majority 
of 1. Onthe 21st of October, 1884, for the first debate of a new 
academical year, I moved a vote of censure on the Gladstone 
Ministry, which attracted an unusually large audience and 
several clever speakers. . Among the latter I decline to number 
Mr. ‘ Jim” Stephen, who droned away for an hour in the 
most wearisome manner. He is the most thorough-paced 
example of that dreadful combination, the young bore, which it 
has ever been my lot to encounter. Smart speeches were made 
by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who congratulated the young bore 
on “the ability with which he had obscured every important 
question that had arisen during the crisis,” and by Mr. Goulding, 
who is always witty and bright. 

In the autumn of 1884, there had been a heated conflict in 
the House of Commons between Lord Randolph Churchill 
and Mr. Chamberlain, on the subject of the Birmingham riots; 
Mr. Chamberlain had called Sir H. D. Wolff a jackal, and 
Lord Randolph had retorted by saying he would try to ‘‘ draw 
the badger,”—meaning Mr. Chamberlain. Commenting on a 
Union Debate about this time, the Oxford Magazine (3rd 
December, 1884) remarked that “one of the best hits of the 
evening was made by the opposer of the motion, Mr. H. Vivian 
of Trinity, (a democratic Tory), who, in allusion to the 
‘parliamentary animals’ in the menagerie at St. Stephen’s, 
said that ‘he looked forward to the day when the badger 
should lie down with the jackal, and Lord Randolph Churchill 
should lead them.’ We commend this gem of political 
vaticination to the Editor of Punch. The facile pencil of Mr. 
Harry Furniss alone could do it the justice it deserves.” I 
was at no time correspondent to the Oxford Magazine. 

On the 3rd of March, 1885, I supported Mr. Leo Maxse (the 
present candidate for Clitheroe) in a debate on Proportional 
Representation, Mr. Austen Chamberlain opposing. On the roth 
of May, 1885, we had a great debate about the Undergraduate 
Vote, expressing, by 165 votes to 16, our “grave regret and 
disapproval” at the action of Professor Stuart, M.P., and 
- others, in trying to cut us out of the Franchise Bill. This 
‘debate was an incident in a rather amusing agitation, 
which we carried on very energetically on the subject. 


This is how I described it in a letter to the Oxford Review, 
inserted 20th May, 1885: ‘‘The University isin a wild ferment 
of political excitement. The streets are black with agitators, 
the college staircases white with the load of petition canvassers ; 
more or less scurrilous and insensate leaflets are distributed by 
the zealous, and hurled down in showers from street windows 
on to the heads of unoffending passers-by. The House of 
Lords is to be petitioned against the iniquitous action of a 
small majority in the House of Commons. The lofty soul of 
the motive Maxse could not submit to such disgraceful tyranny!” 
And again, in a letter inserted 27th May, 1885: “‘ Maxse and 
the Maxseites are now resting on their laurels, forgetful now in 
the hour of victory how hard was the struggle, and what busy- 
bodies they were, when it was necessary to get signatures to a 
petition. This petition, which turned the scale in the House 
of Lords, was only set on foot last Sunday afternoon, and by 
Tuesday the Duke of Devonshire was presenting it to the 
Lords spiritual and temporal with 1,600 or more signatures. 
Heigho for Maxse and the great O.B.! For, of course, O.B. 
had a hand in it. Early that Sunday morning, when the 
political world of Cambridge was still snoozing the last snooze 
of the just, a voice was heard far up the height, inquiring in 
tones of blended surprise and remonstrance, ‘are you in BED 
stile’. And then came an explanation of this matutinal 
incursion. A letter had just come from Raikes, the 
Bill would be in the Lords by Tuesday, ‘if you want 
your votes you must agitate. Of course, if you prefer to 
lunch, and moon about the backs, and smoke cheroots, and go 
to the ’Varsity sermon, I can’t help it, but you won’t get your 
votes!’ The sermonette was quite pathetic, and so we did 
agitate, and the result you know and the glory thereof is 
O.B.’s.” Oscar Browning was intensely amused at this 
account of the early call he had paid me. The leaflets alluded 
to were of my composition and made some sensation at the 
time, but would scarcely be worth reproducing now. 

On the 9th of March, 1886, I moved and carried a motion at 
the Union, that Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry was “ neither Liberal 
nor a Government.” I think I have now enumerated the most 
interesting or amusing debates during my residence at 
Cambridge, with the exception of that, in June, 1886, when 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt and Mr. Dillon, M.P. spoke in favour of 
Home Rule. That I reserve for a future chapter on the 
subject of Ireland. Enough of Cambridge for the present; 
further details would threaten to be tedious. Pass we then on 
to a broader atmosphere and a stormier sea. 
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MatinteE Av THE Tivor1.—A music hall by daylight is 
almost as dismal and impossible as an average English theatre 
at night-time. Even the Tivoli, best and brightest of music 
halls, made me vow that my first matinée there should be my 
last ; the merry laugh of Jolly John Nash for once seemed stale 
and flat; I was constantly remembering that I had heard the 
songs before ; and the atmosphere and surroundings seemed 
somehow out of place. Miss Vesta Victoria, however, danced 
as daintily as ever ; true art is always harmonious. But on the 
whole I ‘advise everybody to avoid matinées and go to the 
Tivoli in the evening, if they wish to be amused. 
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A SCIN LECA. 


TO THE EDITORS OF “‘THE WHIRLWIND.” 


SIRS, 

The curious story of a spectral passenger in a first class 
railway carriage,. about which you invite explanation, will 
probably be accounted for in two ways: The foolish and 
flippant will say “the narrators had been dining ” ; the thought- 
ful may call to mind the words of Professor Draper in ‘‘ ‘The 
Conflict between Religion and Science,” pp. 132 and 133: 
* A shadow never falls upon a wall without leaving thereupon 
a permanent trace which might be made visible by resorting to 
proper processes.” .... “The portraits of our friends or 
landscape views may be hidden on the sensitive surface from 
the eye, but they are ready to make their appearance as soon 
as proper developers are resorted to.. A spectre is concealed 
on a silver or a glassy surface, until, by our necromancy, we 
make it come forth into the visible world.” 

It seems probable that the atmosphere of the railway carriage 
had photographed—if such a term may be used—a scene 
previously enacted within it. The air, impregnated with this 
scene, was looked upon by two men, who must have been 
clairvoyants or sensitives, at least at the moment of vision. 
They noticed the legs stretched out, which did not withdraw 
themselves, but which they fassed through, as through common 
air. 

It is to be regretted that greater details have not been given 
as to the surrounding circumstances. For instance, it would 
be interesting to know whether this particular compartment 
had long been disused, or disused since a tragedy might have 
been therein enacted. Whether the window on the side 
opposite to the door, by which the men entered, was closed, or 
whether a current of air could be passing freely through the 
spectre-haunted space. 

Such accurate and cautious thinkers as Drs. Jevons and 
Babbage have recorded their belief that every thought dis- 
places particles of the brain and causes vibration throughout 
the universe of thought. How much more must action set in 
motion the air waves, and how likely are these careful investi- 
gators to be right when they tell us that “each particle of 
existing matter must be a register of all that has happened.” 
(Principles of Science, Vol. II., p. 455.) 


re: 
FREE TRADE IN DRINK. 


I have received the following letter from an experienced 
authority on liquor legislation :— 


My DEAR HERBERT, 

I am delighted with No. 8. If you can keep the paper up 
to such a level, its popularity will be secured. The article on 
“Free ‘Trade in Drink” ought to be scattered broadcast over 
the country. It is the only practical and reasonable solution 
of the licensing question. If it could be brought about, every 
publican would in self-defence be compelled to alter the 
arrangement of his premises and provide food as well as drink 
for the refreshment of his customers. At the same time 
liberty should be given him to introduce music or any other 
legitimate entertainment. 


R. E. M. 


Yours ever, 


2a: 


‘“Ir seems to me that the world is withering under routine. 
*Tis the inevitable lot of humanity ; but in old days it was a 


Aix-les-Bains, 
18th August, 1890. 


routine of great thoughts, and now it is a routine of little ones.” 


B. DisRAELI.—“ Coningsby.” 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


THE seventh letter in the series addressed to “Absurd 
Persons” will be written by Mr. Herrpert VivIAN to 
His EMINENCE CARDINAL Manninc. In answer to numerous 
suggestions that Str W1Lt1am Harcourt should be included 
in the series, the Proprietor-Editors of THE WHIRLWIND have 
to announce that they do not consider that statesman in any 


way absurd. 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
I. 


Here is a further selection of quotations. 
be made next week. 


The award will 


x) 
From oe) io {, 2, Ryder Street, St. James’s, S.W. 


wy) Gye vdestle Jo 


“ The tongue kills more than the sword.” 


pose! wo, je = 
“A true word is bitterer than poison.” 


on oS ods 5 


“ He who goes quickly is quickly tired.” 


bs gw Seg y giyh 5 5 


“ Sit crooked, speak straight.” 


wih its Udy sl 


“Two captains sink a ship.” 


“The arrow which is shot comes not back.” 


“ Strong vinegar injures its own vessel.” 


XK 


From Mrs. B. LINDO, 14, Cambridge Crescent, Harrogate, 
Yorkshire. 
“They came out as a whirlwind to scatter me.” 
HABAKKUK. Chapter 3, verse 14. 
“ Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, Behold, evil shall go forth from 


nation to nation, and a great whirlwind shall be raised up from the 
coasts of the earth.” 


JEREMIAH. Chapter 25, verse 32, 


From the Editor of the Uttoxeter Advertiser. 


So the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar 
But bind him to his native mountains more.” 


GOLDSMITH’Ss “ Traveller.” 


From J. E. HALL, 63, High Street, Bromley, Kent. 


“Without the assistance of these winds we should be poisoned 
in our very houses, and Paris and London would in a little time 
be no better than two great Sinks of Corruption. 

“The winds then, we see, are the common servants of mankind, 
which are not only commissioned to warm and cool us by turns, 
but also to keep our habitations clean and wholesome ; which office 
they perform with all imaginable decency, carrying away invisibly 
everything that might infect and corrupt the air.” 


NATURE DISPLAYED. - 
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From A. ELLIOT, 11, Gower Street, W.C. 

Floratio. These are but wild and whirling words, my lord. 

Hlamlet. Ym sorry they offend you, heartily : 

Yes, faith, heartily. 

There’s no offence, my lord. 

Yes, by Saint Patrick, but there is, my lord, 

And much offence too. 
Bacon’s “ Hamlet.” 


From G. WHITE, Christchurch. 
“Indiscretion is the better part of Vivian.” 


KX 


From E. POCKNELL, 30, Talfourd Road, Peckham. 


“T must have liberty withal, as large a charter as the wind, to 
blow on whom I please.” 
Bacon’s “As You Like It.” Act 2, Scene 7. 


Foratio. 
flamlet. 


Act 1, Scene 5. 


“ We shall be winnowed with so rough.a wind.” 
Bacon’s “Henry IV.” Part 2, Act 4, Scene 1. 


“Liberty is a plant that deserves to be cherished.” 
CHATHAM. 


“The anger, which I feel, is a uniform, steady, public anger, but 


not a private anger.” 
BURKE. 


“ Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistrt. 


Quo me cungue rapit tempestes deferor hospes.” 
HORACE. 


(Translated as follows in Pope’s Imitations :— 
“ Sworn to no master, of no sect am I, 
As drives the storm at any door I knock.”) 


XX 


From ROBERT A. STUART, D.M., International Club, Trafalgar 
Square, S.W. 
“Amid the rushing and the waving of the Whirlwind-element 
come tones of a melodious death-song, which end not but in tones 


of a more melodious birth-song.” 
CARLYLE’S “Sartor Resartus.” 


XK 


From “ PHARISEE.” 
“Behold the Lord passed by, and a great and strong wind rent 
the mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks before the Lord ; but 


the Lord was not in the wind.” 
KINGS. 


XK 


The following have been sent in over and over again bya variety 


of competitors : } 
“For they have sown the wind, and they shall reap the 


whirlwind.” 


Book 1, chapter 19, verse 11. 


HosEa. Chapter 8, verse 7. 


“Tn gallant trim the gilded vessel goes ; 
Youth on the prow and pleasure at the helm, 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway, 
That, hushed in grim repose, expects his evening prey.” 
GrRay’s “Bard.” Lines 73-76. 


“ Rides in the whirlwind and directs the storm.” 
Poper’s “Dunciad.” Book 3, line 264. 


ze 


From WILLIAM SCOTT, Editor, Southport Visztor. 


“Blaw, blaw, ye westlin’ winds, blaw saft amang the leafy trees.” 
BURNS. 


ANONYMOUS. 


“Then the Lord answered Job out of THE WHIRLWIND, and said, 
Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words without knowledge?” 
Jos. Chapter 28, verses 1 and 2. 


Quotations have also been received from Henry J. King, 
4, Woodboro Street, Stapleton Road, Bristol; W. D. Hayes, 
21, Blenheim Road, Bedford Park, Chiswick ; Oscar Facilides, 
5, Donegan Square, S. Belfast; A. H. Baylis, 36, Bloompeld 
ftoad, Maida Vale, W.; Starr Tidd Wood, 109, Highbury 
New Park, N.; “T. W.B. EF”; W. M. Saunders, M.A., 
25, Springfield Road, N.W. ; Francis H. Gribble, 25, Gibson 
Square, V.; L. Willoughby, Manor House, Horsley, Leather- 
head; Rk. J. Lines, 66, Colwyn Road, Northampton; W. W. 
Faweus, 42, Richmond Terrace, S.W.; W. E. Gowland, 265, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.; George Adsett, Mill Green 
keoad, Hayward’s Heath; C. P. Oriel, 19, Oxford Road, 
Chiswick; R. A. E. Lander, 62, Church Road, Croydon ; 
Philip Masey, 7, Harold Street, S.E.; John Morris, 77, 
Aberdyberthy Street, Swansea ; “ C. W.,” 85, Chelverton Road, 
Putney, S.W.; HH. G. Nurse, 140, New North Road, 
Islington ; Alfred Davis, 11, Clarendon Grove, Summer's 
Town, W.C.; Arthur Goddard, Ashbourne House, Herne 
Lill; S. Heath, 125, Kentish Town Road, N.W.; J. J. 
Britton, Drayton Terrace, Belgrave, Leicester ; J. Beahan, 13, 
Litzjohn’s Parade, Finchley Road, N.W.; Lionel Dulton, 48, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.; Alfred Richards, Waltham 
Abbey; James Hf. Bell, 49, Gosford Street, Poplar; Lita 
Smith, 6, Fortland Terrace, Regents Park, N.W.; A. 
Clatreaux, 18, Gladstone Street, Southwark. 


Xx 


A Correction.—The quotation, 
“Tt 1s sweet the foe to aggravate 
_ With epigrams impertinent.” 
Translated from the Russian of EUGENE O. by COLONEL 
SPALDING, 
which was in THE WHIRLWIND last week, was sent to us by 
Lr.-CoLoNEL FERGussoN, 18, Lennox Street, Edinburgh, not 
by Lt.-CoLonEL A. GUTTON, as was announced. 


IT. 


A prize of TWO GUINEAS is offered for-the best lively 
and eccentric story, to fill one page of THE WHIRLWIND. All 
stories sent in will become the property of the Editors, but no 
prize will be awarded if none of the stories reach the standard 
of publication. The stories must not have appeared in print 
before and should be sent in on or before September 15th. 


MOL, 
BEAUTY SHOW. See page 113. 

Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Oscar Wilde, Sir Richard Temple, 
and Mr. W. H. Smith are running a neck and neck race for 
the Beauty Show prize. Mr. Hanbury, Professor Tyndal, Mr. 
Géschen, Mr. J. A. B. Bruce, and some other gentlemen, have 
each received one or two votes. It is necessary to remind our 
readers that the staff of THz WurRLWIND are excluded from 
the competition, and no departure from this rule can be 
tolerated—not even to oblige Mr. Sickert’s numerous supporters. 


JOO. 
ENIGMA PRIZE. 
See page 110 (No. 7). Answers to be sent in on or before 


August 25th. 


“Un million d’assassins enrégimentés, courant d’un bout de 
YEurope 4 lautre, exerce le meurtre et le brigandage avec 
discipline pour gagner son pain, parce qu’il n’a pas de métier 
plus honnéte.” 
VOLTAIRE, — Candice.’ 
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AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS. 


““NaTuRE has given to men one tongue, but two ears, that 
we may hear from others twice as much as we speak.” 
EPICTETUS. 


Sunday Times, 17th August, 1890. 


“THE WHIRLWIND, with sketches after some of the best 
work of Whistler, Steer, and Starr, puts forward artistic claims 
more serious than those of its letterpress. The cheap process 
blocks have also disappeared, and are replaced by neat wood- 


blocks.” 
KX 


Star, 18th August, 1890. 


“Mr. Herbert Vivian has no prejudices, and his paper, 
THE WHIRLWIND, sweeps merrily round some odd corners.” 


xx 


Liberty (Boston, Mass.), 2nd August, 1890. 


“THE WHIRLWIND, recognizing that young ladies are as 
much harassed by the canons of Society as individual citizens 
are by the enactments of Parliament, ....counsels the girls to 
strike.” * 


XX 


Ihe Globe, 12th August, 1890, and the Bristol Mercury, 
13th August, 1890. 
“Mr. Herbert Vivian tells a funny story in THE WHIRLWIND.” 


CX 


The Artist, August, 1890. 


“We extend a hearty welcome to THz WuHiRLWIND—which 
has already achieved the greatness of being misunderstood. 
The pen of Mr. Vivian is not dipped in treacle, but he, who, 
like Dr. Seymour Haden, ‘loves his morning bitters,’ can 
satisfy the taste at least every Thursday. The Impressionist 
sketches by Mr. Sickert and Mr. Starr in THz WuirLWwInp are 
uncommonly clever ; and Mr. Sickert in his full-page portraits 
of Mr. Bradlaugh and Mr. Potter, shows that he has the 
invaluable gift of putting character into likeness. The Steer 
picture is also very good indeed.” 


es 


Western Mercury (Plymouth), 13th August, 1890. 


“In the latest number of THE Wautritwinp—that most 
amusing and mysterious of weeklies,—Mr. Herbert Vivian, one 
of the Proprietor-Editors, continues his very original 
“Reminiscences of a Short Life.’” 


KX 


WVewcastle Leader, 14th August, 1890. 


“The adherents of the house of Stuart are not agreed as to 
how many Queen Maries we have had. Those lively but 
impudent young men, the editors of Tue Wurriwinp, give 
the title of Mary III. to the lady whom they regard as the 
present Queen of England, but they are reminded by a Scottish 
Jacobite that the third Queen Mary of England was the 
daughter of Victor Emanuel, King of Italy. Mary IV., we 
are told, succeeded to the Crown in 1875. Her sovereignty, 
however, is not at present recognised, except by Mr. Herbert 
Vivian, the Hon. Stuart Erskine, and a few persons of similar 
kidney, It is not recognised at Windsor, for example, or in 
the Houses of Parliament, points of some importance in such 
cases, 


Punch, 16th August, 1890. 


“*¢Scin Laica.’ The very best letter I have ever seen on 
this important subject appeared August goth, written by that 
eminent author, who makes a vain attempt at concealing his 
identity under the signature of ‘ ARCHIMILLION,’ and addressed 
to the Great Journalistic Twin Brethren, the Editorial 
Proprietors and Proprietorial Editors of THE WHIRLWIND, 
whose Court Circular reporter (this by the way) might 
approptiately adopt the historic name of ‘ BLastus, the King’s 
Chamberlain.’ The argument in ARCHIMILLION’s remarkable 
letter is decidedly sound. But surely he is wrong in supposing 
that the astral reverberation of the podasma (one in six) could 
possibly be ratiocinated on the coleoptic intensity! Perhaps he 
will deny that he ever said so. . But did he mean it? To me 
this has been the sweet familiar study of a lifetime, and, without 
boastful egoism, I may say I am considered, by all who know 
anything about the matter, a first-rate authority on this subject, 
or on any other, says 

THE BARON DE BooK-WORMS.’ 


XX 


Evening News and Post, 12th August, 1890. 


“Mr. Charles Warner, Adelphi ‘heavy man,’ being welcomed 
back to his native shores by Mr. William Terriss, Adelphi jeune 
premier, is a subject worthy of the brush of Mr. Walter Sickert, 
and would make a good ‘Impressionist’ cartoon for THE 


WHIRLWIND.” 


Pullew’s Kent Argus, Saturday, 16th August, 1890. 


“THE WHIRLWIND still pursues its erratic course. The 
enterprising young proprietor-editors are very much to the fore, 
and are hard to beat. To people who have time to study 
literary eccentricities, THE WHIRLWIND has an_ interest 


peculiarly its own.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Sickert has addressed the following letter to “C.S., 
The Foreign Office” : — 


SIR, 
With that part of your letter, that treats of the artistic 

question, I am, as you have rightly supposed, entirely in 

agreement. 

In your strictures on the gentleman who interviewed me for 
the Fall Mall Gazette, you have overlooked the fact that the 
interview is in the form of a desultory conversation between 
me and a person, ostensibly and avowedly, for the purposes 
of the interview, in the guise of a Philistine ; and that therefore 
a display of ignorance of everything connected with pictures, 
is no reproach to my interviewer, but rather a tribute to the 
thoroughness of his assumed equipment. 

To your delightful suspicions that my interviewer was none 
other than my old friend Mr. Spielmann, I can only say that I 
have had no such luck. 

Nothing would have been more amusing to me than to 
have been interviewed by a professional art-critic, who noted 
with complacent approval the framing, for wall-decoration, of 
etched copper-plates ; who criticised Mr. Menpes’s sketches of . 
Japan, without taking into account the vital share that 
instantaneous photography had in their production ; and who 
has ended by deriving Whistler from Monsieur Knohpff. 

It ayaa, Site, 
Your faithful and obliged, 

Café des Tribunaux, WALTER SICKERT. 
Dieppe. — 
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— “WHIRLWIND” 
BEAUTY SHOWS. 
| L OED os 


as the ughest of my countrymen. 


[Coupons will be received all through August at 
150, Strand, W.C. The man adjudged ugliest by 
the suffrages of our readers will receive a silver 
snuff-box, on his consenting to allow the publication 
of his portrait in “THE WHIRLWIND.” 


The second and third will receive silver match- 
boxes on the same condition. The state of the 
poll will be announced weekly. Any number of 
Coupons may be sent in the same envelope. 


The Staff of “THE WHIRLWIND” 
excluded from the Competition.] 


L. CORNELISSEN & SON, 


Artists’ Colourmen, 


Sole Agents for the United Kingdom for 


DR. F. SCHOENFELD & TOUS 


CELEBRATED 


Oil Water and Gouache Colours. 


are 


Importers of French Brushes, Sketch Boxes, 
Pastels, Papers, and other Materials. 


Papers for Reproducing Illustrations by the 
Photozinco Processes. 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


22, GREAT QUEEN STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Mr. WALTER SIGKERT'S ATELIER 


- AUTUMN--TERM, 1890— . 
Wednesday, October 15th, to Wednesday, December 24th. 


WINTER TERM 1891— 
Monday, January 5th, to Monday, March 16th. 


SPRING TERM, 1891— 
Monday, March 16th, to Saturday, May 80th. 


The Studio will be open every day, except 
Saturdays, from Io to 6. ; 


The Model will pose from ro to 1, and again 
from 3 to 6. 


Students will work under Mr. SickERT’s immediate supervi- 
sion, and will be expected to pursue the course of training 
which is recommended to them. i 


Students will supply their own easels and other materials. 


_ FEES, payable in advance— 
'7 Guineas a Term, or {9 Guineas the Session. 


10, Glebe Studios, Glebe Place, Chelsea, §.W. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 
NEW BOOK. 
“The Gentle Art of Making Enemies.” 


J. M‘NEILL WHISTLER. 
In 1 vol. 4to, 10s. 6d. 


Punch.— A work of rare humour; the book of the 


butterfly is a thing of beauty and a joy for now and ever.” 


Times.—“ A book which will stir much talk.” 


LONDON: 21, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors, the Hon. SruarT Erskine and Mr. Hersert Vivian, and Published at 1 50, Strand, London, W.C. 
All ‘armenian tons relating to Advertisements must be addressed to the Office of The Whirlwind, 


art ss eee 
Hon. SIVART ERSKI 


; \ 
MY HERBERT VIVIAN: 


NW 
1690 


Price One Penny 


MORE LEAVES 


Ha XO) ey, Wa DX OXO0 KO) LS) 


Mr. Middleton’s Remarkable Case. 


THE case of Mr. George Middleton is worthy of the most care- 
ful consideration. Writing from 66, Holborn Viaduct, he explains 
how one of Mr. Harness’ Electropathic Belts completely cured him 
of severe organic weakness and general debility, after the leading 
London physicians had failed to do him any good. In a long 
letter of gratitude he describes the result as “astonishing,” and 
says that he now has “a good appetite,” is “able to walk in 
comfort,” and “ gets good sleep at night.” He further states that 
he will be glad to answer any inquiries, or do anything in his 
power to bring these genuine and convenient electric appliances 
more prominently before the notice of his suffering fellow-creatures. 
Thousands of similar testimonials have been received from all parts 
of the world and from all classes of society, copies of which are 
published in book form, and may be had free by post on application 
to the Medical Battery Company, Limited, 52, Oxford Street, 
London, W. Any of our readers who may be suffering from 
nervous exhaustion, organic weakness, physical debility, impaired 
vitality, melancholia, hypochondriasis, indigestion, gout, rheuma- 
tism, sciatica, lumbago, epilepsy, torpid liver, hysteria, kidney 
diseases, sleeplessness, loss of appetite, rupture, corpulency, &c., 
should not fail to call, if possible, at the Company’s Electropathic 
and Zander Institute, 52, Oxford Street, W., and avail themselves 
of a free personal consultation. Those who reside at a distance, or 
are otherwise unable to call, should communicate by letter without 
delay, when a descriptive illustrated pamphlet and private consulta- 
tion form will be sent them gratis and post free to any address. 
We may add that this palatial establishment is the largest and 
only complete electro-therapeutic institute in the world, and the 
public should avoid all fraudulent and worthless imitations of the 
Company’s world famed Electropathic Belts and other scientifically 
constructed curative appliances. Note carefully that their only 
address is 52, Oxford Street, London, W. (at the corner of 
Rathbone Place), where their officers are in daily attendance, 
from nine a.m. to half-past six p.m. ; Saturdays, till four p.m. 


NOTE BOOK. 


Interesting to Cricketers. 


Mr. W. Gunn, the celebrated Nottingham professional, writing 
from the County Cricket Warehouse, 14, Carrington Street, Notting- 
ham, July 9, 1890, says :— 

“Dear Sir,—You will be glad to hear that the Electropathic 
Belt I had from you has quite cured the rheumatism that prevented 
me from playing football last winter, and it has also been of great 
benefit in sustaining strength of nerve and endurance, which 
qualities are of great importance in my profession.—With thanks, 
yours truly, “Wm. GUNN. 

“To C. B. HARNESS, Esq., the Medical Battery Company, 
Limited, 52, Oxford Street, London, W.” 


Extracts from other Letters. 


HENRY NELSON, Esq., 173, Market Street, Birkenhead, writes: 
“I suffered from epilepsy for 20 years; but since wearing your 
Electropathic Belt I have not had a single attack, nor any appear- 
ance of my old complaint. My circulation has improved, and I 
have felt better in every respect.” 

E. Morris, Esq., writing from 46, Medlock Street, Kirkdale, 
says: “I procured one of your Electropathic Belts for weak back, 
indigestion, and a nervous disorder, the result of a fall, and I am 
glad to say it has already done me a lot of good. My back is 
better, my appetite is much improved, and I’am not so nervous.” 


A Book for Men and Women. 


A little book of considerable interest to both men and women 
is published (gratis) by the Medical Battery Company, Limited, 
52, Oxford Street, London, W. It is carefully compiled, and con- 
tains much valuable information on “The Remarkable Curative 
Action of Electricity,” with a special chapter on Mr. Harness’ 
Genuine Electropathic Belt Appliances. Those who cannot call 
should write at once to the above address before they forget it. A 
copy, with book of testimonials, will be sent post free on application. 
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Chi sputa contra il vento si sputa contra ul viso. 


NOTICES, &c. 


THE PROPRIETOR-EDITORS, AND ALL WRITERS 
IN “THE WHIRLWIND ARE ONLY RESPONSIBLE 
FOR OPINIONS APPEARING ABOVE THEIR OWN 
SIGNATURES. 


The Proprietor-Editors decline all responsibility for the 
return of MSS. sent in to them. When a stamped addressed 
envelope is enclosed they will, however, endeavour to return 
rejected contributions. 

They will gladly give their best consideration to all literary 
matter submitted to them, and accepted contributions will be 
paid for. 

All friends interested in any of the causes that we advocate 
are requested to mention to the Proprietor-Editors the names 
of any other persons likely to be interested. 

Single copies can be obtained from the office, price 14d. post 
free. The annual subscription is 6s. 6¢. by post to any country 
within the postal union. Anyone preferring to compound with 
a lump sum of “5, will receive the paper free for life, from the 
commencement. 

Anyone experiencing a difficulty in procuring copies of THE 
WHIRLWIND; in however remote a district, is earnestly 
requested to communicate with the Manager at the Publishing 
Offices. 

All orders, contributions and complaints should be directed 
to the Editors at the offices of THE WHIRLWIND, 150, Strand, 
London, W.C., where the trade can also be supplied. 


THE COMING FAMINE. 


Tue prospect of a famine in Ireland makes it necessary to 
enter a serious protest against any idea of State assistance for 
the sufferers. Whenever there is a calamity on a large scale, 
an attempt is made by those cheap philanthropists, the 
Socialists, to display their charity at the expense of other 
people and make a raid upon the coffers of the State. In 1846 
this dishonesty was successful, and no less a sum than 
£10,000,000 was abstracted from the Consolidated Fund for 
distribution among the destitute in Ireland. “You cannot 
leave your fellow-creatures to die of starvation” is the specious 
exclamation and all, who venture to contend that the State is 
not the proper fountain of relief, are denounced as heartless 
and inhuman cynics. Meanwhile it is forgotten that poor men 
pay taxes as well as rich, and that to seize their money for 
sentimental purposes is a gross infringement of their right to 
spend it as they choose, and, moreover, deprives them of the 
sole advantage of benevolence, namely, earning gratitude from 
somebody. Nobody but a fool ever gives anything away, 
except with the idea of obtaining some return for it, at any 


rate in gratitude. But gifts from the State never inspire this 
feeling ; they simply create a bad precedent and soon get to 
be regarded as a right rather than a charity; while the 
taxpayer, who supplies them, is not so much as thought of. 


If, on the other hand, the amount, extorted from the 


taxpayers for a public charity, were publicly subscribed by the 
same individuals, the effect would be very different. The 
subscribers would be repaid for their generosity in gratified 
vanity, and the recipients of the charity would know whom to 
mention in their prayers. I believe, too, that far more 
substantial sums would be realised, in case of an Irish famine, 
by voluntary contribution than by State grant. To begin with, 
the State grant would certainly act as a check upon the flow of 
private munificence, and many resenting the extortion of small 
sums from them as taxpayers, would withhold the larger 
contributions, which they would otherwise have voluntarily 
lavished. 

Be all this as it may, there is probably no temerity in 
prophesying that, should a famine come,—which the Fates 
forefend,—some extensive scheme of public relief is likely to 
be set on foot. I may, therefore, serve a useful purpose by 
setting forth the besetting dangers of such schemes. ‘The 
worst is undoubtedly the greed of the distributors of funds. 
That is an evil which has rendered many well-meaning 
charities, as well as many pernicious Puritan associations, 
entirely impotent. A huge staff of highly-paid officials is 
recruited from the poor relations of the most sancti- 
monious subscribers ; imposing offices, expensive stationery, 
first class railway fares, in fact all the pomp and circum- 
stance of pharisaical almsgiving, ruthlessly absorb subscriptions ; 
and when at last relief reaches the unfortunate objects 
of the charity, nearly all the virtue seems to have fallen 
out by the way. Another danger is the choice of unsuitable 
relief. Indian corn will, probably, be found the most useful 
for distribution on a large scale in the event of a famine. 
But much may depend upon the methods of its preparation. 
Hominy, or some kind of cake-pudding, like the Italian polenta, 
is palatable and nutritious, if carefully cooked, and it would 
be worth devoting some effort to investigating the best methods 
of preparation and making them known among the peasantry. 
The American negroes used to thrive on hog and hominy, and 
profess to like it, and the same mixture might be appreciated 
in Ireland, if the famine did not strike down the “ gentleman 
who pays the rent.” 

All these are details. The great facts to be faced are that 
a famine is threatened us and that with it will come a demand 
for State-organized relief. Against any scheme at once so 
economically unsound and so practically pernicious assuredly 
no protest can be too shrill or too emphatic. 

HERBERT VIVIAN. 


ERB ERY: 


“Tre liberty, which a citizen enjoys, is to be measured, not 
by the nature of the governmental machinery he lives under, 
whether representative or other, but by the relative paucity of 
the restraints it imposes on him ; and, whether this machinery 
is or is not one that he has shared in making, its actions are 
not of the kind proper to Liberalism, if they increase such 
restraints beyond those, which are needful for preventing him 
from directly or indirectly aggressing on his fellows—needful, 
that is, for maintaining the liberties of his fellows against his 
invasions of them: restraints, which are, therefore, to be 
distinguished as negatively coércive, not positively coércive.” 

HERBERT SPENCER,—‘ The man versus the State.” 


XX 


“Ou! the damned climate !” 
B. DisraELi,—“ Henrietta Temple.” 
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RIVAL BORES. 


WE are quite convinced that Sir George Campbell’s letter to 
the Sfectator will not seriously injure his reputation as a bore, 
and will certainly do nothing either to advance his credit as an 
unnecessary evil or to free his character from the imputations 
with which it is assailed. It is with unfeigned diffidence that 
we venture to record a somewhat similar opinion of Mr. Samuel 
Storey’s ambiguous epistle addressed to the Editor of the same 
newspaper. Both these gentlemen, we gather, have taken 
exception to the interpretation of their conduct during the past 
Session as it appeared to the Editor of the Spectator, and to 
the form in which that interpretation was conveyed to readers 
of that journal, Both gentlemen, it appears, have been accused, 
an accusation to which, we confess, we ourselves are somewhat 
partial, of being public bores. Both gentlemen have considered 
it necessary to deny such statement in the press, and both 
gentlemen have ignominiously failed to acquit themselves of 
the charge with which their names have been coupled. 

We should not think it necessary to offer any remarks for the 
purpose of directing the judgment of our readers with respect 
to this transaction, had not Sir George Campbell and Mr. Storey 
thought fit to offer something in the nature of a denial of those 
offences against the public convenience, which they are alleged 
to have committed. We do not, in fact, understand why 
Sir George Campbell and Mr. Storeydo not concur in the verdict 
which has been so obligingly passed upon them. Instead of 
accepting the opinion of their friends with respect to their Parlia- 
mentary performances with such fortitude and humility as are in 
them, they betray a foolish embarrassment, and write to the papers 
asking to be saved from their friends, and praying to be 
relieved of the very first fruits of their labours. To us it seems 
somewhat ludicrous that the Spectator should be made the 
recipient of a complaint, the burden of which consists mainly 
in a rather impotent desire to fix the responsibility of certain 
acts of intentional aggression on a perfectly innocent and 
perfectly unprotected party—a complaint that, it will be 
remembered, is issued by the very man to whom we have all 
been looking for an explanation of his conduct !. We do not 
remember ever to have heard of a case, in which impudence 
had been so largely employed to conceal the rottenness of the 
premises. Let us restate the case. Here is a man—for it is 
of Sir George Campbell that we especially desire to speak, since 
he is the more persistent and callous offender—who is publicly 
aecused of being one of five members of the House of 
Commons who had made up to Friday night 732 speeches 
among them, making a respectable English newspaper the 
vehicle of a gross and malicious insult. But this is not all. 
Our clumsy politician has contrived to procure a blue book or 
two, and has sat down armed with his reminiscences of half a 
decade’s mismanagement of Indian affairs to refute the charge 
laid at his door—that of being a merciless and insufferable bore. 
“What I strongly assert,” remarks Sir George, with fine irony 
in his apologia to the Spectator, “is that I have in no way 
sunk old official experiences in an undiscriminating opposition 
to the Executive Government. On this I have rather laid 
myself open to the suspicion, among some of my Radical 
friends, that I am not free from an official taint.” Sir George 
waxes more communicative as his letter becomes more 
biographical. ‘‘Some people would say that I am too little a 
party man. I have fully acknowledged that I heartily admire 
Lord Salisbury’s policy and dealings with foreign countries, 
and, as far as circumstances will permit, with colonial 
questions.” We had nearly forgotten a passage in this letter 
which is perhaps more characteristic of Sir George than any 
which has yet been given. “If I may so put it I have rather 
affected the character of a rival official expert.” The rest of 
the letter is a whine for better treatment, out of which protrudes 
a half-digested pledge for general amendment that will be at 
once withdrawn should Sir George’s offer receive from the 
Spectator the exact amount of consideration that it is worth. 


We do not precisely know what Sir George Campbell means 
when he makes assertion that he has ‘in no way sunk old 
official experiences in an undiscriminating opposition to the 
Executive Government.” We suppose he means to say that not 
one of the many unnecessary speeches he had made during 
the past Session was favourable to the Government, for it is not 
to be expected that Sir George should admit that it was the 
length and not the substance of his speeches which struck the 
Government with dismay. We are sorry that Sir George should 
have been put to the expense and trouble of laying himself 
open to the suspicion, among his Radical friends, of not being 
free from an official taint, because it is evident, on the face 
of it, that Sir George’s “official taint,” of which he is 
reasonably proud, is so strong and so lasting a one 
that the perfume of it has convinced these same “ Radical 
friends ” of what they had long suspected, but what in considera- 
tion, doubtless, of Sir George’s feelings, they had long withheld, 
that the taint of officialism in him will be a serious obstacle to 
the inclusion of his name in the next Radical cabinet. We 
are distressed, moreover, that Sir George should consider it 
necessary to apologise for being “ too littlea party man.” We 
can assure him that we had always looked upon him as a man 
in whom party was deplorably exemplified. We are glad that 
Sir George Campbell can find it in him to support Lord 
Salisbury’s foreign policy. If he can only persuade his friend, 
Mr. Storey, to do likewise, the work of dismembering the 
Empire will progress more rapidly. 


re 
BROUHAHA. 


WE hear there is a neck fo neck race between Monsignor 
Stonor and Archbishop Walsh for the Cardinal’s hat placed at 
the Pope’s disposal by the death of Cardinal Newman. The 
Catholic Unionists, headed by the Duke of Norfolk, are all for 
Monsignor Stonor, but the Irish Catholic Bishops (with the 
exception of Dr. O’Dwyer) are strongly urging the claims of 
Archbishop Walsh. Probably the Monsignor will win, as the 
Unionists are in high favour at the Papal Court since the 
mission of Sir Lintorn Simmons. 


xX 


Our Eastbourne correspondent writes :—‘ This is a funny 
place ; I was here last winter and it was so dull that I took to 
talking politics to the boatmen and now it is so lively that I 
have taken to mourning over my lost occupation. The place 
is very full, and there are a number of smart people here—their 
names I will not give you as you have probably seen them in 
all the Radical papers, but Israelites are in such numbers 
that I imagine they must contemplate sailing from this 
place for Jerusalem. Both theatres are in the hands of the 
Puritans. J don’t know why it is but people down here seem 
to imbibe respectability and ozone at the same time. We have 
had a miserable squabble about the propriety of selling news- 
papers on the parade on Sunday mornings, but that you have 
no doubt seen in the papers. I have very pleasant rooms, 
which, by rigorously and systematically discouraging the 
landlady and her furniture, I have contrived to make present- 
able. There is, of course, nothing to do except read THE 
WHIRLWIND and wait for the next number. I have quite 
exhausted all the ‘fashionable amusements’ and all the 
‘fashionable places of resort.’ The Devonshire Park is made 
hideous by day by the number of purple-faced tennis players 
running about, and unmusical by night by the concerts which 
an ungrateful management persists in giving us.” 
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STUART ERSKINE. 
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Colontes and India is very much surprised to find that there 
is in Geelong (Australia) a youth just over nineteen who has 
fully qualified himself as a solicitor; to emphasize the 
importance of its find it further more announces, that “there 
was a case in New South Wales some years ago in which a 
man or rather youth, was returned to Parliament at the age of 
twenty.” There is nothing very extraordinary in this. Fox 
was returned to Parliament before he was twenty, Alexander 
conquered the world before he was twenty-five, and the first 
number of THE WHIRLWIND was published when one of its 
modest Proprietor-Editors was only twenty-five and the other 
twenty-one years of age. So great is youth. 


XX 


A Scorcu correspondent writes:—“‘I am staying at B 
which is one of the loveliest and finest houses in all Scotland. 
This is the first time that I have been here—and indeed the 
first time that I have ever been in Scotland, so that my impres- 
sions of this country and this people may possibly entertain 
you. Upon my arrival at I found your letter had been 
there some time as my tour took longer than I was told 
it would. It would only tire you to describe the different 
things I have seen; but I am sure I have seen Scotland as 
completely as I could do ina year. Indeed I do not think I 
should ever wish to have a more thorough specimen of a 
country such as Scotland. It may be prejudice, but I have 
scarcely seen anything in Scotland that I should ever desire to 
see again. The country is in general barren and bleak, the 
climate cold and comfortless, and the people are a sawny, 
disagreeable, dirty race, and, with a few exceptions, I think, 
stupid. The higher orders havea great deal of hospitality and 
a wish to be civil and obliging, but I have never been able to 
get over my aversion to the dialect, which makes even their 
society less agreeable than it would otherwise be, as in general 
they appear to be well informed. I have received such an 
astonishing degree of attention and civility from my friends and 
relations, that I shall never forget it.” 


ei 


THE marriage arranged between Colonel Geoffry Barton 
and Miss Beryl Mackenzie takes place on the 3oth, at All 
Souls’ Church, Langham Place. The Hon. Stuart Erskine 
and Mr. Herbert Vivian have been honoured with invitations, 
and Mr. Vivian hopes to be present. 


EX 


PERSONS. 


(Supplied by BLastus, the King’s Chamberlain.) 


THE COUNTESS OF PorTSMOUTH has returned to Eggesford 
House, North Devon, from Larish, Ban, Loch Awe, N.B. 


KX 


Sir Micwart Hicks-Bracu has gone to Netherayon, Wilts, 
for the parliamentary recess. 


es 


Mr. AND Mrs. LABOUCHERE have gone to Wiesbaden. 


A 


Mr. and Lapy Doreen Lone have left town for Little 
Cheyerell, Wilts. 


THe Hon. Stuart ERSKINE leaves town on Thursday, 
28th August, for Scotland, where he will spend a portion of 


the holidays. 


Mr. HERBERT VIVIAN goes on the 28th to stay with Mr. 
Justice Grantham at Barcombe Place for a couple of nights. 


Lorp Rowton is travelling in Norway. 


O 


THE EARL AND COUNTESS OF Wemyss are in Scotland. 


ASS OPEL ORSBOMSE 


ANYTHING that will keep boys quiet, 
during the perplexing period of their 
holidays, is such a godsend that I feel 
I am a public benefactor in recom- 
mending Trelawny’s adventures, just republished by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, for the pacification of disturbed households. The 
book abounds in thrilling incidents and hairbreadth ’scapes, 
which, if boys are anything like what they were in my young 
days, should earn their enduring popularity. I perused the 
book on a railway journey and was so much attracted by it, 
that I half wished my public duties would leave me time and 
energy for the consumption of such literature. 


Be 


TWO) PENCE, PLEASE: 


WHEN our prospectus was issued, announcing the approach- 
ing advent of THE WHIRLWIND, our contemporary, Land and 
Water, was delivered of a derisive tirade, with reference to our: 
principles and prospects. ‘“Ishall be quite prepared,” she 
remarked complacently, bubbling over with sarcasm andi 
ostentatiously jingling the coins in her reticule, “quite prepared 
to pay two pence for number.ten.” Well, here is number ten, 
and we are quite prepared to receive those two pence. How- 
ever, we will not be remorseless creditors, and if the Editor 
has the common honesty to acknowledge his indebtedness in 
the columns of Zand and Water, we will allow him to 
discharge his liability by a series of monthly instalments. 


XX 


A PASSPORT TO SUCCESS. 


THE acceptance of articles by THE WHIRLWIND appears to 
be a most direct avenue to literary triumphs, even for the most 
obscure penmen. Last week we good-naturedly inserted a 
dissertation on the Referendum by an estimable youth, named. 
Wilkins, whose abilities still awaited recognition. Since then, 
he has written a long letter to our contemporary, the Zimes, 
which was awarded special prominence there and discussion in 
a leading article. He now tells us that the Matonal Review: 
has arranged to insert an article of his next month, on the 
subject of foreign pauper immigrants. We wish him all success. 
in the journalistic career that we seem to have inaugurated for 
Mr. Wilkins. 


* «¢ Adventures of a Younger Son,” by Edward John Trelawny, 
published by T. Fisher Unwin, 5s. 
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GUSTS. 


THE PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS.—I wish to supplement 
Mr. Vivian’s remarks in THkE WHIRLWIND last week on this 
subject, with one or two from my own pen. I do not think 
that the Jews were persecuted in times past, solely on account 
of their religious convictions. From what I have read in 
regard to this matter, I rather infer that superstition and not 
religion was responsible for whatever crimes were committed 
against the persons and possessions of the ‘chosen people.” 
It is certain that one of the causes of the persecution of the 
Jews, arose from a notion that they killed the children of 
Christians in order to use their blood in medicine. The Jews 
have been accused by many writers of mixing blood with the 
preparations employed in the manufacture of the food used in 
celebrations of the Passover, but the charge has been again 
and again refuted, and is clearly destitute of truth. Some 
time ago I had occasion to visit a gentleman who had lately 
returned from Russia. In answer to a question I put to him, 
he assured me that a feeling very similar to that one which 
induced men, in times past, to persecute the Jews—a feeling to 
which I have drawn attention above—even now exists and 
prevails in the minds of the inhabitants of the less civilized, 
and less known districts of Russia. It would seem that 
disadvantages of a somewhat serious complexion are attached 
even to the enviable title of “chosen people.” 


xX 


““UNCALLED-FOR STRICTURES ON Press INSTITUTIONS.” —A 
silly, ignorant, provincial sheet attacked us, a few weeks ago, 
for our exposure of the Savage Club and kindred benevolent 
institutions. We did not think fit to reply to the paper, as it 
was obviously written by some person who was connected with 
the Club. It is to be remarked, however, that our observations 
with respect to the Savage Club have already provoked 
considerable discussion, and not a little dissension, among 
persons interested in that concern. As an instance of the 
truth of what is affirmed Mr. Augustus Moore has 
published in the Hawé newspaper a violent, and, we are afraid, 
rather abusive “criticism” on the Savage Club and its members. 
If our article entitled “The New Crusade” (given in the first 
number of THe WuirLwinp, page 15) is responsible (as we 
believe it to be) for Mr. Moore’s attack on the Savage Club 
and Press Institutions in general, we are inclined to regret its 
publication in these columns. We had no desire to breed a 
quarrel between Mr. Moore and the Savage Club, and we are 
sorry that the Editor of the Haz should consider it incumbent 
on him, to assume so uncompromising and hostile an attitude, 
towards an Institution which he is eminently fitted to adorn. 


If, as we suspect, the Savage ‘Club has, in pursuance of its 
fatuous policy of self-destruction, deemed it expedient to wait 
until it is more truly representative of British journalism before 
it shall admit the Editor of the Hawk into its premises, we 
would caution it as to the inadvisability of adding one more 
powerful and active enemy to the already considerable number 
of those openly hostile to it. We are so much vexed in spirit 
at the unpleasantness which has arisen between Mr. Moore 
and the Savage Club, that we may perhaps be permitted, if 
our testimony carries value with it, to vouch for the honesty of 
Mr. Moore’s intentions and the meekness of his character, and 
we are willing, provided our testimony shall have the effect of 
ending the quarrel, and upsetting the resolution of members of 
the Savage Club with regard to the Editor of the Hawk, to 
assert his requirements as a journalist and his rights as a man 


of Zon. 
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WILLIAM GLADSTONE, FRUITERER AND FLoRIsT.—Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech to the Hawarden Floral and Agricultural Society 
was full of quaint quips and cranks, which appear to have raised 
several silly cheers, for nothing is so susceptible to chatter 
about mangels and cabbages as a crowd of Cheshire clod- 
hoppers. Mr. Gladstone’s opinion of Scotch soil is cer- 
tainly unique, since he holds that Scotland is a country in 
which fruit farming could be successfully carried on. Again, 
the rabbit farm has been tried and has nearly always fallen far 
short even of the less than modest expectations formed of it. Mr. 
Gladstone’s sop, too, to the temperance fanatics was rather 
amusing when we reflect that it was mainly owing to Mr. 
Caine, and his friends, that the Gladstonians were able to 
circumvent the Government over the Compensation Clauses 
in the Local Taxation Bill. Indeed it only wanted the 
rain, which we are told began to fall about three minutes 
after Mr. Gladstone had been speaking, to make the speech 
quite up to teetotallers’ best form. For the rest, Mr. Gladstone’s 
peroration reads very much like a prosperous tradesman’s 
circular, and only differs from the whimper of the Elector 
George III.—the ruined grazier”—about the decay which 
had seized his cabbages and onions, in that it was delivered in 
a spirit of ridiculous optimism, instead of in a spirit of 
blubbering pessimism. 


CALENDAR. 

August 28. Murder of Sir G. Lucas and Sir G. Lisle, 1648. 
Battle of Kassassin, 1882, Mr. Gladstone 
being Prime Minister. 

» SG laile of lemma, 7877. 


» 31. Anne, Queen of Sardinia, born, 1669. 
September 1. Battle of Tippermuir, 1644. East India 
Company dissolved, 1858. 
2. Essex’s army taken in Cornwall, 1644. 
The regicide, Oliver Cromwell, died 1658. 
King James the Third proclaimed at Perth, 
1745. Birthday of Mr. John Dillon, M.P. 


XK 


“Tout le monde est assommant. Il n’y a de tolérable que 
les gens qui me plaisent, uniquement parce qu’ils me plaisent.” 
Guy DE Maupassant,—“ Notre Cceur.” 
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BAUMANN SAVED FROM THE BURNING.—I have always liked 
Mr. Baumann, the Member for Peckham, and considered him 
a highly-gifted young man, with a distinguished career before 
him. But, while wishing him well as an individual, I have not 
ceased utterly to distrust him as a hopelessly heretical 
politician. Now, however, the perusal of his brilliant and 
instructive article on ‘The London County Council,” in the 
current number of the Uirersal Review, has persuaded me 
that, although a Protectionist-Tory-Socialist, he may yet 
become occasionally a power for good. Of course he does not 
attack the Council for what, in the eyes of Individualists, are 
its most heinous offences, viz., its pharisaical puritanism and 
moral dragooning. As a man of the world he doubtless 
disapproves of such methods, but as an avowed Socialist he 
has to endorse the principles, which are their cause. Still the 
indictment, which he does bring against the Council,—an 
indictment of incompetence, slovenliness, and vain petulance, 
—is a sufficiently damning one: perhaps all the more damning 
from his known sympathy with grandmotherliness in govern- 
ment. Every charge is fortified by a tremendous array of well 
marshalled proofs; the style of the article is lucid and 
impressive, and there is no mercy in his relentless logic, no 
faltering in the cataloguing of his facts. Best of all, Mr. 
Baumann’s power of epigram is highly developed and _ skil- 
fully employed: thus, he describes the restiveness of the 
Council under criticism as the behaviour of “an hysterical 
woman, who imagines that every man who looks at her is about 
to take a liberty ;” then, touching on the party complexion of 
electicns to the Council, he remarks, ‘‘when I choose a man to 
look after my streets and sewers, it never occurs to me to ask 
what his views are on Home Rule. It is a matter of profound 
indifference to me whether the turncock is a Socialist or a 
high-and-dry Tory ;” and I like his description of the compo- 
sition of the Council, ‘‘the retired Government officials, the 
lawyers, the unsuccessful candidates for Parliament,” about 
whom he plaintively asks, “might we not have expected a 
little modesty, just a grain of humility, the merest suspicion of 
a desire to learn their business, from these new men?” Alto- 
gether Mr. Baumann deserves much credit for his trenchant 
exposure of a great sham, and, after the distinct promise of 
usefulness which he has thereby exhibited, I do not despair of 
some day seeing him in the Individualist camp, which his 
abilities would seemingly fit him to adorn. 


XK 


PoLiTIcAL PRESCIENCE.—I am always loth to blow my own 
trumpet, but it would be an excess of modesty not to point out 
that my political appreciations and anticipations in this 
newspaper have been startlingly correct. Last week I remarked, 


in an article entitled “The Armenian Hysteria,” that the 
object of the Daily ews and her friends, in narrating romances 
of outrages in the East, was to facilitate the seizure of Armenia. 
by Russia, in defiance of treaties. In striking corroboration 
of this view, the Daily (ews on Monday announced the 
commencement of Russian operations in Asia Minor, remarking 
at the same time with amazing effrontery that, ‘“ by their 
affectation of disbelief in the accounts of Turkish misrule and 
anarchy, which we” (that is, the Dazly Nuisance) “have been 
enabled to place before the public, Tory Ministers and their 
supporters in the press have themselves been provoking that 
very advance of Russian troops to the frontier, which they 
prefer to regard with disquietude.” As a matter of fact the 
mistake has been of precisely the contrary kind: Lord 
Salisbury seems to have believed too much, not too little, of 
our contemporary’s crafty imaginings. If pressure had not 
been brought upon the Porte in this connexion, Russia would 
assuredly have been slower to move; and that pressure has. 
been brought is proved by the banishment of Moussa Bey, an 
officer who seems to have served his country well, and the 
rigour of whose administration has been ludicrously exaggerated. 
Lord Salisbury would do well to bear in mind the golden rule, 
that we should believe nothing of what we hear and only half 


of what we see. 


Tue Bap Bisyop.—In THE Wuririwinp of the roth of 
July I expressed a hope that emphatic notice might be taken, 
in the Roman Catholic diocese of Limerick, of Dr. O’Dwyer’s : 
disgraceful attack upon Mr. John Dillon. It was accordingly 4 
with extreme pleasure that I read, in Monday’s Dazly (ews, of 4 
the enthusiastic welcome accorded to Mr. Dillon, on the ; 
occasion of his visit to that neighbourhood. But I was more 
annoyed than pleased when I read in the same issue a silly 
tirade against boycotting. Surely even the old women, who 
write for that ill-informed paper, must be aware that boycotting 
is often a salutary antidote to greater evils, such as intimidation 
and outrage. After all, it is a practice which was familiar to 
everybody in his schooldays, under the name of sending to 
Coventry, and is neither more nor less than the assertion of 
each man’s right to choose his own associates and shun the 
company of those whose conduct shocks him. Only this, and 
nothing more. 4 
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X. 
ILOIRID) LWW IKON, 


Tue high abilities of Lord Lytton as statesman and diplomatist 
need no endorsement in these columns, but the fact is too 
often forgotten that, since the death of the illustrious Browning, 
he is the sole surviving English bard. It pleases ghoulish 
pressmen to speculate over the succession to the bourgeots poet, 
Mr. A. Tennyson’s laureateship, but were it merely a question 
of ability and inspiration there could be no possible hesitation 
as to the claims of Lord Lytton to that position. It may, how- 
ever, almost be taken for granted that so distinguished and 
eminent a poet would not condescend to prostitute his muse 
by singing of Teutonic christenings or putting Osborne Kaffee- 
Rklatsch torhyme. As it is he fills a far and away more exalted. 
literary position than any which it is in the power of any 


monarch to confer. 
HERBERT VIVIAN. 
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LETTERS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


CIELNPINEIR, Wil 


LADY DOUGLAS AND PRINCESS CAROLINE 
OF BRUNSWICK. 


[Lorp Erskinr’s letter to Lady Douglas did not long remain 
unanswered. ‘The text of Lady Douglas’ reply is as follows. | 


Maize Hill, Greenwich, 
2nd April, 1813. 
Dear Lord Erskine, 

I feel it impossible to allow a day to pass without 
acknowledging the receipt of the letter you had the goodness 
to send me yesterday which conveyed to me your lordship’s 
explanation of the conversation which took place at the time 
you honoured Sir John and myself with your society at Maize 
Hill, on the occasion of the ‘Queen Charlotte” being 
launched. I beg leave to observe with respect to my medi- 
tated publication of your lordship’s letter I am so strongly 
averse to resorting to such a measure, as your lordship can 
possibly be, provided any mode or means can be devised of 
rebutting (for the knowledge of the world, who, on this 
unhappy occasion, are the arbiters of our conduct) the 
unqualified and cruel assertions of our criminality which Lord 
Castlereagh took upon himself to pronounce in the House of 
Commons on the 5th of last month. 

It is true that your lordship, with your accustomed goodness 
and condescension, has cordially and fairly stated that the 
Commissioners never entertained an idea of Sir John or myself 
being convicted of perjury ; but unfortunately for ourselves and 
all belonging to us, the world does not know ¢haf; but.on the 
contrary Lord Castlereagh’s assertion standing unrefuted, the 
current of popular opinion is set against us ; and your lordship 
naturally will not wonder at our endeavouring to stem it by 
any facilities that may offer to our view. Your lordship’s words 
now before me: that the Commissioners had come to no 
judgment convicting us of perjury, are a heartfelt consolation, 
to a mind and frame nearly exhausted by injuries inflicted, and 
the trial of seeing my husband very ill, and feeling myself 
almost inadequate to exert myself for our preservation, my 
family, dear Lord Erskine, which it has been my pride and 
glory to obey and pass smoothly through life with, have 
forsaken me! and I am bearing the brunt of this merciless 
storm, with all the fortitude and all the resignation in my 
power, looking with confidence to Providence that some 
unforseen event may occur to bring truth to light. I feel 
therefore, you Sir, will pardon me, if I ever, in mode or 
manner, as I would not intentionally give your lordship a 
moment’s pain, or offend you for any consideration in life, and 
therefore at your recommendation, not because my whole mind 
revolts at the idea of making you sin, an ungrateful return, I 
give you my word (which I have ever been taught to hold 
sacred) that I will not at present take the intended steps of 
publishing the letter; and perhaps should the subject be 
agitated in the Upper House, an opportunity may arise for 
your lordship to make some observations to the effect above 
stated, which would operate in gratifying the unwarrantable 
expressions made use of respecting us in the House of 
Commons. Your lordship’s merciful mind will, I am sure, 
make an excuse for me, in thus obtruding myself and my 
sorrows upon you; they are indeed, Sir, still overwhelming. 
Sir John, an honest soldier, any [illegible] so wanton and false 
an accusation. ‘The ears and hearts of my father and family 
whom I revered and to whom I never cost a penny, closed ! 
(possibly for ever, for they are old) against their unoffending 


and falsely-accused child; and myself (who never sought and 
never wished for this fatal acquaintance) now liable to be - 
torn in pieces, if I were to risk myself in the streets of what is 
called a just and liberal country, without judge or jury, I am 
to be condemned unheard and thousands are ready to execute 
me ! 

Accept, Sir, my very humble, but most sincere and heart- 
felt gratitude, for all your goodness to which is added another 
obligation, those expressions of approbation of me (as far as 
you could judge) in private life in the midst of my family, and, 
I am, dear Lord Erskine, with the greatest respect and 
strongest sense of the obligation I owe you, Sir, 


Your lordship’s obliged 
and ever grateful, 
CHARLOTTE DOUGLAS. 


[Lady Douglas did not relinquish her design of publishing 
Lord Erskine’s letter to her with respect to her allegations 
against Princess Caroline. A report that she intended to act 
upon her determination having come to Lord Erskine’s ears he 
ake it necessary to draw up the following “Statement of 
facts.” 


STATEMENT OF FACTS. 
April 4, 1813. 


A few days ago I heard a report that a letter of mine to 
Lady Charlotte Douglas was in private circulation and soon 
afterwards received from Lady Douglas herself, saying that she 
had put it, with other papers, into the hands of Sir John’s men 
of business, and that she designed to publish it to repel the 
charges of perjury against her. On obtaining a sight of it at 
Messrs. Meredith’s and Robins in Lincoln’s Inn, I perfectly 
recollected the occasion on which it was written, and as it had 
no view to the case of the Princess of Wales, and as if that 
construction were given to the short and general terms of it 
I apprehended that it might appear that in writing to lady 
Douglas, I was questioning my own former judgment as one of _ 
the Commissioners, now in the hands of everybody and thereby - 
raising a fresh imputation upon the Princess of Wales which 
nothing could have justified. I immediately wrote a letter to 
Lady Douglas which, aswell as mine which occasioned it, should 
be read. 

Having thus not only put the true construction on my own 
letter, but it recalled to Lady Douglas herself the circumstances 
that led to it, her answer must convince everybody that I gave ita 
faithful interpretation ; and before I refer to it I only wish to make 
one remark upon my own, lest it should appear strange that 
one short view of a lady in the midst of her family, to whom 
till that day I was a stranger should have made so strong an 
impression upon my mind in repulsion of any slander affecting 
her domestic honour, as that which my letter, though in general 
terms, expresses. But the fact was that in the end of 1805 or 
in the very beginning of 1806 whilst I was still at the Bar, 
without the most distant or indeed possible anticipation of ever 
having to sit in judgment upon any thing connected with the 
lady or her testimony, I became a little acquainted with Sir 
John Douglas through Sir Sydney Smith, though I never had 
seen Lady Douglas till I saw her under examination in 
Downing Street. At that time I had heard that an attempt 
had been made by an anonymous letter to embroil Sir John 
with his friend Sir Sydney, but from what quarter I did not 
learn, but I saw them afterwards together on terms of friend- 
ship : and having known Sir Sydney Smith from his childhood, 
being much attached in my youth to his father, and having the — 
best means of knowing him to be a man of the finest honour, 
I was confident that he was quite incapable of so base a breach 
of confidence and friendship, and it was this impression, 
though not expressed in my letter, which, continuing in my 
mind whilst I was at Maize Hill after the launch of the 
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“Queen Charlotte,” made me desirous, as far as I could, to 
express to Lady Douglas in the terms of my letter that she 
should rise superior to falsehood connected with the papers 
which she had asked me to procure for her wholly unconnected 
in proof with the Princess of Wales. Indeed, that business I 
considered had gone to sleep for ever. 

This letter [alluding to a letter written by Lady Douglas 
in answer to Lord Erskine’s] relinquishing as it should seem 
the publication of mine, I am very unwilling to make the 
explanation extend beyond the counteraction of any undue 
impression which may have arisen from its private circulation, 
and as Lady Douglas’ letter in answer to mine removes from 
my mind any idea of an intention on her part to make a 
fraudulent use of it, I ascribe her view of it to the length of 
time which had passed since it was written and to the agitation 
of mind which might have prevented a recollection of the 
circumstances attending it when it was put with other papers 
into private circulation. 

I can rest firmly upon my character to repeal any sup- 
position that I could be capable of acting a double part, and, 
as on the one hand, I should think it most unjustifiable and 
wicked to raise any imputation against the Princess of Wales, 
In Opposition to my judgment delivered upon my oath as a 
Privy Councillor, so on the other hand I would not, in my 
last letter, abate from that style of courtesy and feeling to a 
lady, which I had expressed before, because there was a 
general resentment in the public mind against her. I might 
have had an advantage in opinion by pursuing that course, but 
I should have considered it a meanness. 

It is, undoubtedly, a most unpleasant circumstance to have 
my name at all implicated in any subject upon which the 
public mind is so generally agitated, but my public conduct 
has been so clear, and can have the support of such testimony, 
that can have nothing to apprehend. Being Chancellor to 
the Prince of Wales, when the proceedings against the 
Princess were originated, I objected, with the entire and most 
honourable concurrence of His Royal Highness, to take any 
part in it, or even to be acquainted with the subject, in 
consequence of the relation I then stood in towards him, and 
I declare, upon my honour, that I never read nor saw a line 
or letter of Lady Douglas’ information until it was delivered to 
me as Chancellor, to attend, by the King’s command, at the 
Castle of Windsor, on the evening before the day when the 
Commission was dictated to me by His Majesty ; and for my 
conduct under that Commission, I can safely appeal to the 
eminent persons with whom I was joined in the execution of 
its trust. 

By the King’s lamented indisposition, with whom I communi- 
cated throughout the whole transaction, I should indeed have 
lost a witness if the vindication of my honour had required such 
exalted testimony, though there perhaps were in the strict 
forms of a Court of Justice I could have availed myself of my 
Sovereign’s opinion of my conduct, since I know that the King 
in the bosom of his family a very short time before the last 
unfortunate return of His Majesty’s illness expressed His 
Royal approbation of me. As men of honour, these Princes 
would never, I am sure, if it could be wanted, refuse that 
interesting vindication. 

Whilst the Commission was proceeding I might refer back to 
the newspapers of the times for the calumnies poured out 
upon the Commissioners, but particularly upon myself for 
imputed rudeness to the Princess of Wales in the mode of 
communication with her Royal Highness, but my letters on 
that occasion, now in the hands of the public, are an answer, but 
not the fullest one, to that imputation. 

The Princess of Wales, herself, long after all our proceedings 
were known and the Report of the Commissioners was in Her 
Royal Highness’s possession graciously desired that I should 
be presented to her and afterwards through Lady Charlotte 
Lindsay, I received a gracious invitation to dinner at the 
Palace of Kensington. I never had, therefore, nor could have 


any motive whatsoever to lead me from the straight line of my 
duty, which I performed with fidelity and honour. As to the 
intercourses of private life Iam answerable for them to no one ; 
though I shall always respect and value the opinions of my 
friends and of the public. 

ERSKINE, 


[Enough has now been given of this correspondence to place 
beyond dispute the intensely interesting nature of the letters in 
my possession relating to this important case.—S.E. | 


A LARGE luncheon party was held a short time ago at 
Althorpe Park, when what is called “the entry of the hounds” 
was solemnized with Pytchley magnificence. There were 
present Lord Annesley, Lord Henry Paulet, Lord Erskine, Lord 
Euston, the Hon. G. Daunay and others interested in sport, 
and some well-known people who had journeyed from afar to 
witness only the conclusion of this interesting and, to the 
uninitiated, mysterious ceremony. It will be doubtless 
remembered by those of our readers, who are themselves 
sportsmen, that Lord Spencer is now master of the Pytchley, 
vice Mr. Herbert Hay Langham resigned. It is said that 
there is every reason to believe that the hunting season that is 
approaching, so far at least as Northamptonshire is concerned, 
will be the best for years past, and although there is a con- 
siderable difference of opinion on this point, we have every 
reason to believe that, as each member of the Pytchley 
hunt is to be provided (under the new regulations) with a 
fox for his or her own private use, these modest expectations 
are likely to be fully realised. 


Most of the newspapers, in anticipation probably of 
the shooting season, have published more or less inaccurate 
accounts of partridge shooting “prospects.” With a view to 
putting our readers in the possession of really trustworthy 
information relating to this important matter, we decided, at no 
little expense to ourselves, to dispatch our special Lady 
Commissioner, who had just returned from Heligoland, to those 
parts of England in which partridges are known to exist in 
great numbers. Our special Lady Commissioner reports that 
the birds are everywhere healthy and numerous, but that they 
evinced considerable agitation, when the nearness of the first 
of September was. brought home to them. In obedience to 
instructions sent from this office,our representative endeavoured, 
to the best of her pre-eminent ability, to assuage the consterna- 
tion which prevailed among the unfortunate birds, and the 
result of a well-timed plebiscite showed, that the majority of 
birds is convinced of the impropriety of letting gentlemen with 
fire arms perambulate the turnip fields at any season of the 


year. 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF A [SHORT LIFE. 


By HERBERT VIVIAN. 
“ Car de la téte aux pieds je suis 
“ Original, original, 
“ Combien je suis original |” — 
MADAME L’ARCHIDUC (OFFENBACH). 


“To be famous when you are young is the fortune of the 
&ods.” —TANCRED. 


CHAPTER VI. 


In the summer of 1886, Nubar Pasha, then Prime Minister 
of Egypt, spent a few weeks in Switzerland on his way to this 
country. Happening to be at Vevey at the time and thinking 
ita good opportunity to pick up a little information about 
Egyptian affairs, I sent in my card with a note asking for the 
favour of a few minutes’ interview, and mentioning that Lord 
Randolph Churchill was my friend. This obtained for mea 
cordial reception, and the Pasha came down at once and 
carried me off to have coffee and cigarettes with him in the 
verandah. He is an elderly, stoutish man, with a huge head, 
a large white moustache, and a countenance recalling Prince 
Bismarck’s, only gentler and more sympathetic; his forehead 
is streaked with prominent, discoloured veins, like broad rivers 
painted on a map ; his voice is high-pitched, but not unmusical, 
and he speaks French with great facility and an irreproachable 
accent, He seemed a good talker, and able to give graphic 
descriptions of scenery and incidents, but on political topics he 
displayed a tiresome reticence. He would assent suavely to 
every observation and turn direct questions with a smile ora 
platitude in the most baffling manner. I only twice succeeded 
in getting a definite expression of opinion out of him. The 
first time was after I had enquired his opinion of Arabi Pasha. 
He replied that he had none. “(Ca veut dire, Monsieur?” I 
pursued innocently, and then at last he launched forth into a 
regular tirade. “ Ca veut dire, Monsieur,” he almost shouted, 
“que Cest un infime, Cest un lache, cest le dernier des derniers |” 
The second time was with reference to Lady Anne Blunt, about 
whom he was almost equally effusive, paying a handsome 
tribute to her accomplishments, intrepidity and charm of 
manner. 

Here is an instance of his truly Oriental politeness. 
On taking my leave I thanked him for his kindness in having 
received me, and he thereupon made me a most elaborate bow, 
saying twice over, “Mais non, Monsieur, Cest moi qui vous 
remercie/” A few weeks after I heard he had described me 
to a mutual acquaintance as “un jeune homme avec beaucoup 
de moyens,” and I saw a letter written by a friend of his to my 
mother, saying “‘ Nubar Pasha was much pleased with a very 
young Englishman, who came to see him,—you can guess who 
that was!” Nubar is an Armenian by birth and, during his 
tenure of office, knew how to spoil the Egyptians according to 
all the most approved modern methods. He accumulated a 
fortune sufficient to enable him to view his overthrow with 
comparative philosophy, and I hear he is now, after a long life 
of intrigue, rather enjoying the ease of private life. The 
Khedive was devoted to him and would never have assented 
to his dismissal, if Erglish diplomacy had not forced his hand. 
; On returning from Switzerland I took advantage of the 
invitation contained in Lord Randolph Churchill’s letter, 
(published at the end of Chapter IITI),and called at Connaught 
Place, (21st September, 1886). I told Lord Randolph about 
my interview with Nubar and hoped he did not mind my 
having taken his name in vain to effect an introduction. He 
seemed much amused and said he should ask Nubar about me, 
as he was to meet him at Lord Salisbury’s next day. We then 
talked over the debate in the House of Commons the night 
before, and as it has since aroused some controversy, an eye- 


witness may perhaps be allowed to describe it. Mr. Parnell 
brought in a bill for the suspension of Irish evictions and the 
House was crowded from corner to crevice. He appeared 
faultlessly got up, in frock coat and white waistcoat, with a 
large white flower in his button-hole. At his best he is never 
a very inspiring orator, but on this occasion he added listlessness 
to hesitancy and a lack of preparation to his usual deficiencies 
of delivery. All his notes and statistics were in utter disorder 
and every now and then there were painful pauses during his 
speech. 

The sensations of the evening were provided by Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Matthews, the Home Secretary. The former 
spoke with unusual vehemence and amid considerable 
interruption from below the Tory gangway. He even 
denounced Mr. W. H. Smith in the roundest terms for 
smiling, when as a matter of fact I believe the poor man was 
only yawning. Mr. Matthews followed and, as it was his first 
effort since the world had been startled by his appointment as 
Home Secretary, his speech was listened to with interest and 
curiosity, and it was certainly a better one than any he has 
since made. ‘There was none of the bowing and scraping 
which we have now come to associate with his oratory. It 
was an unsparing broadside, which raked the front Opposition 
bench fore and aft. Lord Randolph, then Leader of the House, 
sat beside him, and from my favoured seat under the gallery I 
could see him rocking himself with delight as each shot told. 
He shouted and applauded like a schoolboy, with so much 
zest that I expected him every minute to jump up on the 
Treasury Bench and give Mr. Matthews a hearty thump on the 
back. Mr. Gladstone, on the other hand, was visibly disturbed; 
he rose frequently to interject corrections, he called out noisy 
contradictions across the table, and finally marched out of the 
House in disgust before the speech was half over. 

“Matthews made a splendid speech last night,” Lord 


Randolph said when I was calling on him next day. “ Yes,” 
I replied, “I saw you seemed to enjoy it.” ‘What! were you 
there?” he laughed ; “it was certainly great sport. I never 


saw the old man in such a rage. Poor Matthews didn’t know 
what on earth to do. He turned round in the middle of it 
and asked me whether he should go on, as old Gladstone 
seemed so angry. I said ‘Yes, ‘yes, all the better, go on; 
pitch into him as if he were Dilke.’”* Sir Charles Russell is 
very fond of relating the scene in the House, when Mr, 
Matthews delivered himself of this philippic against Mr. 
Gladstone, and describes most drolly Lord Randolph’s evident 
enjoyment of the whole performance. I heard him relate it to 
a party of people staying at Mr. Blunt’s house, Crabbet Park, 
and he was amused to hear my supplementary narrative. 

It is a much disputed point whether or no Sir Charles 
Russell is a good talker; he is certainly a great one, being 
voluble and versatile in the choice of subjects, but he repels 
and never encourages conversation in others. He does not 
exercise his art of drawing people out in private life, presumably 
reserving that for his witnesses, and when he talks no one else 
need try to talk too. At Crabbet he was inclined to indulge 
in reminiscences, many of which were entertaining, some too 
diffuse. It having been said, half jocularly, that the old prize- 
fighting days were much to be regretted, he launched forth into 
some lively recollections of the ring, about Tom Sayers and 
the old champions, and the enthusiasm which the sport used 
to evoke. He had always been an ardent boxer, and even now 
would often put on the gloves with his sons, although they 
were really getting too strong for him. Had he ever had 
occasion to use his powers in earnest, I asked. Well, yes, he 
replied with a chuckle, there was one occasion he remembered 
very well, as it nearly got him into serious trouble. He was a 
young man at the time, and used often to dine out at some place 


* It will be remembered that Mr. Matthews was the counsel engaged 
against Sir Charles Dilke in the Crawford case, and that his cross examina- 
tion was especially severe. 
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or other, coming back by the last train. One night he got on to 
the platform just as the train was beginning to move off, and a fool 
ofa porter tried to stop his gettingin. But he was not going to 
stand that, as missing the train would have meant about twenty 
miles walk through rain and darkness. He gave the man one 
chance, but he would not let go, so there was nothing for it 
and he felled him with one blow to the earth, gripped the door 
handle, and just managed to swing himself into a carriage 
before the train whizzed into a tunnel. At the next station, 
however, he found a whole posse of railway officials and police- 
men looking out for him, and I am not sure he was not put 
into the lock-up for the night. 

Sir Charles is proud of his Irish extraction, and relates a 
number of Irish anecdotes, imitating the brogue delightfully. 
Their point mostly lies in his way of telling them, and few 
would bear reproduction, but here is a sample. It was in 
illustration of the courtly knack of turning compliments, inborn 
among Irishmen, and always natural and spontaneous. An 
Irish girl was taking a walk with a young Irish priest and a son 
of Sir Charles, one on either side of her. They were 
talking of some renowned English beauty, and the girl madea 
disparaging remark about her countrywomen, saying that 
beauty had died out in Ireland since the English conquest. 
“T don’t think it has died out altogether,” said the young 
priest, slily ; ““I fancy I have seen beauty in this country fully 
equal to any you can find across the Channel, but that, Frank,” 
he added slily, “2s detzween you and me [? 
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MAD-WRIGGLES. - 
VIII. 
BELLS. 


I remember it, I remember it; do you? In their every 
ring of gladness came a gentle tinge of sadness, as he stood 
there, listening, listening. And now, across the darkening 
meadows, at our feet, up rushed the clanging sound, so wild, 
yet somehow sweet ; so loud, it filled the spaces of the air, then 
softly vanishing, so plaintive, so entreating : how far off seemed 
its greeting! ‘Then once more returning through yonder belt 
of trees, borne back to us, still listening, on the wavelets of the 
breeze. And our thoughts became entangled by those ‘ sweet 
bells jangled,’ as we lingered on the pathway by the stile. I 
remember it, I remember it ; do you? 
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“Nogopy, I think, ought to read poetry, or look at pictures 
or statues, who cannot find a great deal more in them than 
the poet or artist has actually expressed. Their highest merit 
is suggestiveness.” 


ROTHWELL POUNSETT. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE,—“ Transformation.” 
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“AND [ll give my heart to my lady’s keeping, 
And ever her strength on mine shall lean, 
And the stars shall fall and the angels be weeping, 
Ere I cease to love her—my Queen, my Queen.” 


OLD Sone. 
KX 


“TALK to women as much as you can. This is the best 
school. ‘This is the way to gain fluency, because you need not 
care what you say, and had better not be sensible.” 


B. DisraELI—“ Contarini Fleming.” 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


I. 


THIS competition has aroused a wide-spread interest, and a 
very fair attempt seems to have been made to comply with our 
suggestion, and “ransack the whole field of literature” for a 
quotation appropriate to THE WHIRLWIND. The mistake 
made by most of our competitors was sending abnormally long 
quotations. What we required was a pithy motto, conveying, 
in very few words, a general idea of our aims and attitude. 
For this purpose all the rude and irreverent quotations, that 
have been sent in, are, although in many cases clever, utterly 
useless to us. Of the others, the most appropriate are all too 
long and we have been obliged ourselves to ransack the whole 
field of the quotations sent us, in order to cull a motto from 
them. After grave deliberation we have decided to award the 
prize to C. H. Brompy, 4, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, 
London, E.C., for one line in his long quotation from Dante’s 
palmiennona 


“ Dinanzt polveroso va superbo,” 
which reads even better in William Rossetti’s translation : 
“ Dusty to vanward on it goes superb,” 


and which is assuredly a brilliant and graphic description of 
this paper’s career. Among others deserving commendation 
are Jane Clark, of Canterbury, who sent the following life-like 
picture of the aspect of our contemporaries, when we 
appeared ; 


“‘ Humbled they stood, pale horror seized them all, 
While the deep WHIRLWIND shook the aérial hall ;” 


Victor Yarros, of Boston, U.S.A., who quotes Victor Hugo’s 
advice to us to ‘make a WHIRLWIND of the idea ;” Mrs. Hony, 
of Devizes, who proves herself a sagacious prophet, by 
announcing that, wheresoe’er we move, ‘‘Good luck shall 
fling her old shoe after ;” J. F. Bradleigh, of Cheltenham, who 
apostrophises us with an excerpt from Bacon’s ‘“ Tempest :” 
“Thou shalt be as free as mountain winds ;” N. Adamson, 
who seems to have borrowed from the historians of a future 
century, in recording of THE WHIRLWIND, that : 


“Stars rose and set, new horizons glowed ; 
Yet still it blew ;” 


Miss Maud Bateman, who has discovered in the book of 
Ecclesiasticus that THE WHrIRLWInD “maketh the earth to 
tremble ;” “ Asphodel,” who is wise in recognising “THE 
WHIRLWIND’S heart of peace ;’ John Ramsay, who bids us, 


“ Rejoice o’er a young WHIRLWIND’s birth ;” 


Charles Hyatt-Woolf, whose quotation from John Donne 
would have gained the prize, had it been shorter and sweeter ; 
and J. E. Hall, whose opinion of us leaves little to be desired. 
On the whole we think none of the quotations are anything 
like so bright and apt as the one we chose for ourselves and 
publish every week on our second page. However, “among 
the blind the one-eyed man is king,” and Mr. Bromby shall 
have a cheque for Two GUINEAS, whenever he likes to apply 


for it. 
XX 
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A prize of TWO GUINEAS is offered for the best lively 
and eccentric story, to fill one page of THE WHIRLWIND. All 
stories sent in will become the property of the Editors, but no 
prize will be awarded if none of the stories reach the standard 
of publication. The stories must not have appeared in print 
before and should be sent in on or before September 15th. 


HIGHS ASOLKIL WIND), 
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This competition has excited such lively interest that we 
have decided to keep it open until the end of September, 
after which no coupons can be received. ‘The following is the 
state of the poll at the time of going to press :— 


Mr. Oscar Browning, 10 votes. 
Sir Richard Temple, 7 ,, 
Mr. Oscar Wilde, 5 
Mr. Goschen, - 4 
Mr. Hanbury a eters 
Prof. Tyndall - = 3 
Mr. W.-H. Smith - 3 
IME, Jo A 1B, Ides, 2 
Mie, A, Jj. Balltome = 2 go 


and the following gentlemen each one vote: Mr. Ashmead 
Bartlett, Lord Clancarty, Mr. Augustus Moore, Mr. W. T. 
Stead, Mr. W. E. Gladstone, Mr. Hyndman, Mr. John Burns, 
Mr. C. S. Parker, M.P., the Lord Mayor of London, and Mr. 
Mortimer Menpes. 
III. 
ENIGMA PRIZE. 


See page 110 (No. 7). No answers yet received. The first 
correct solution now sent in will take the prize. 
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AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS. 


‘Nature has given to. men one tongue, but two ears, that 
we may hear from others twice as much as we speak.” 
EPICTETUS. 


South London Record, 23rd August, 1890. 


“Tu WHIRLWIND is a distinctly breezy, not to say giddy 
publication, which, apart from its ridiculously honest views and 
impossibly excellent opinions, is delightfully refreshing reading. 
People nowadays are far too generally corrupt to accept it 
seriously ; in fact one takes nothing seriously now save death 
and the tax-collector..... A correspondent sends me two 
cuttings from THE Wutrtwinp, which I reproduce for the 
benefit of those of my readers, who have not yet taken a dose 
of Mr. Herbert Vivian’s journalistic tonic.” 


The Essex Telegraph, 23rd August, 1890. 

“THe WHIRLWIND claims to be ‘a lively and eccentric 
newspaper,’ and it fully sustains the claim. ‘The articles are 
smartly written, and spicy, and the personal element in them 
is sure to delight a certain class of readers. The two good- 
looking and apparently innocent young men whose portraits 
adorn the pages of their own organ spare neither friend nor 
foe with their sarcasms; indeed some of their intimate 
acquaintances come in for the sharpest thrusts.” 
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Northampton Mercury, 22nd August, 1890. 
“ The erratic pages of WHIRLWIND.” 
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Mirror, 25th August, 1890. 


“%“Tt would be interesting to know what Mr. Asiamead-Bartlett 
thinks of Mr. Herbert Vivian.” 


XA 


Cheshire County News, 20th August, 1890. 


“Mr. Herbert Vivian gives us in THe WHIRLWIND some 
amusing passages of Tory electioneering oratory.” 


Printers Register, 6th August, 1890. 
“THE WHIRLWIND..... 
liveliness.” 


appears to mistake coarseness for 
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Canterbury Journal, Middlesex Mercury, Faversham Mercury, ; 


Llfracombe Chronicle, Fulham News, Hackney Mercury and 
Westminster /Vews, all inserted the following on 9th August, 
1890. 

“THE WHIRLWIND still continues to be sprightly and 
entertaining, and the juvenile journalists who conduct its 
fortunes are as charmingly cheeky as at the outset.” 
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Notts Evening Post, 19th August, 1890. 
“That remarkable organ, THE WHIRLWIND.” 
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Sheffield Independent, roth August, 1890. 
Riva EGorists. 


“To the insufferable young coxscomb, who airs his juvenile 
conceits in THE WHIRLWIND, no one: is sacred,—except 
himself. Mr. Herbert Vivian fails even in reverence for that 


great and good man Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett—perhaps on the — 


principle that two of a trade can never agree. Is it jealousy, 
which makes him speak disrespectfully of the only person, 
whose sublime self-conceit measurably approaches his own?” 


The Scottish Leader, 20th August, 1890. 


“Mr. Herbert Vivian is very candid in his treatment of Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett.” 


Midland Counties Flerald, 21st August, 1890. 


“We are not often in sympathy with the opinions of our 
breezy and boisterous contemporary, THE WHIRLWIND, but we 
entirely approve of the following remarks, written by Mr. 
Herbert Vivian, respecting the compulsory keeping of the 
various bank holidays.” 


Southampton Times and Hampshire Express, 23rd August, 1890. 


“Tue WHIRLWIND has reached number eight. We are 
rather surprised it has lived so long. But there are signs that 
its strength is being spent. It is now only halfa gale. People 
do not treat it seriously, and it is impossible to maintain a rush 
and whirl of ideas in the absence of any serious obstacle to 
oppose oneself to. Its real object appears to be to advertise 
its two young Proprietor-Editors, and that has been fairly well 
attained. They have succeeded in getting talked about, and 
we suppose they are happy—at least we hope so.” 
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Huddersfield Examiner, 19th July, 1890. 
“On June 28th a gathering cloud appeared, 
‘Charged with big storms, frowned dreadful o’er the flood 
And darken’d all the main; the whirlwinds roared 
And dash’d the waves in mountains to the shore.’ 
Virgil’s lines are appropriate to the birth of the latest 
journalistic freak. THE WHIRLWIND is certainly the most 
eccentric and original publication I have yet met with.” 


a 
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MACDOUGALL’S EL-DORADO. 


“THE officials of the department of the American Post 
Office, which has to do with the investigation of alleged obscene 
literature, have been explaining to the reporter why the 
department decided to forbid the circulation of ‘The Kreutzer 
Sonata.’ ‘I read the book carefully,’ says the chief clerk, ‘and 
though the language employed is studiously and beautifully 
expressed, I regarded the thoughts sought to be illustrated, and 
easily to be detected by reading between the lines, as filthy. 
The book abounds in insults to virtuous men and women and 
declares in so many words that marriage of itself is, to put it 
mildly, a felony. The book is damnable in that it casts disrepute 
upon the existence of every child and the purity of the father 
and mother who bring it into the world. The story is of an 
ill-mated marriage, which ends in the murder of an unfaithful 
wife. It is full of sensuality, and in my opinion, which is 
endorsed by Generals Hazen and Tyner, will prove of 
incalculable injury to young men and women, if not to the 
old. I don’t know that it is any worse than Zola’s books, or 
many books of which Ouida is the author. We have received 
numerous complaints against the book, and action was taken 
soon after Postmaster Sexton of Chicago called our attention 
to its character.’ ” 


Patt Matt GAZETTE, 22nd August, 1890. 


Scene, room in N— d Street, Year, 1990. Editor of 
expurgated edition of P—/ M—/G eé, discovered reading 
suppressed number of Sunday at Home. Enter County 
Council Purity League, followed, at a respectful distance, by 
several honorary members of the Society for the Total 
Suppression of English Literature. 

Editor of expurgated edition of P—/ M—/1 G €i— 
“Excuse me for one moment, gentlemen, whilst I tell the 
sub-editress to get out a fresh pair of trousers for one of our 
horses. Now J am at your service. Yes, I have read this 
particular number of the Sunday at Home, and must admit 
that although the language employed is studiously and 
beautifully expressed, I have no hesitation in saying that it is a 
paper which no virtuous woman or man could read without 
serious harm. ‘That passage in it which tells us how Edwin 
buttoned up Angelina’s boots without first bandaging his eyes 
is likely to prove of incalculable injury to young men and 
women if not to the old.” (Looks at his watch.) “Pray 
excuse me, gentlemen, as I have to attend the official clothing of 
the last nude statue in the British Isles. I must try and find 
my County Council Picture and Statue Gallery Eye Protectors 
which, as you know, are indispensable on occasions like these, 
and as the two hours bill is now in force, and the workmen, who 
have been petitioned to assist in the ceremony, have just 
combined for a further reduction of the hours of labour I may 
be too late to participate in this great and glorious work if I 
detain you here any longer. Good day, gentlemen.” 


(Lixeunt omnes.) 
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AT SUPPER. 


“HERE, you go in first and get into the corner.” 

“Capital, now I’m all right. I should like some soup.” 

“Oh ! bother, I shall have to go and fight for it. Wait a bit, 
here’s the ticket collector. Some soup, please.” 

OWessin” 

“ve often thought I should like to be a waiter, on purpose 
to spill hot soup on old ladies’ necks. Now you want some 
bread. That’s it. Did you hear about the contretemps on the 
staircase ?” 

“No. Who were they, and who saw them?” 

“Why, you know there’s rather a sharp corner, and a girl 
coming down caught hold of the rope.” 


“What rope?” 

“Why the rope of the lift, and the lift began to go up and 
down, and there was a shriek from inside, and when the lift 
came down to the bottom with a run, a fellow’s head rolled out 
into the hall, and then his button-hole and a girl’s shoe, and 
some muslin. You needn’t laugh. It’s perfectly true. I 
suppose he can’t do less than marry her.” 

“Don’t talk such nonsense. I want to eat. 
chicken.” 

“No nonsense, I assure you. Will you have a leg or an 
arm? Here’s another bottle. Seltzer? Well, girls beat me. 
Do look at that man in the wig. Why didn’t he get one to 
match the colour of his whiskers? By the bye, a fellow told 
me that he knew a man, who wore a wig, and he had a pocket 
made in it for sovereigns. And one day he was at a children’s 
party, and the conjurer began finding half-crowns out of people’s 
clothes ; and he went up to the fellow with the wig, and pulled 
half-a-crown out of his hair : and somehow he got to know all 
about the wig, and he pulled out about five pounds ten ; and 
the fellow daren’t say anything because he didn’t want anyone 
to know. Look here, I say, do behave properly. There’s 
your aunt looking thunders through a jelly. There, I knew 
she would, it’s gone into her lap, and the grape has fallen into 
her champagne, and made cold splashes on the dowager’s 
shoulders next her. You should have seen hershudder. Now 
she is trying to fish the grape out.” 

“Now there’s a chicken over there. Get me some, I 
never saw such a comfortable-looking chicken.” 

“* How would you like to be trussed like a chicken, when 
you were dead? Would you be happier, if you thought you 
were going to be eaten?” 

“Yes, because I should feel justified then in getting fat, and 
know that I should benefit someone by doing so.” 

“ And you would put it in your will how you would like 
yourself cooked ?” 

“Yes. I should say which parts of me were to be roast, 
and which boiled, and what was to be left for the servants, 
always remembering the policeman’s share.” 

“ And what about the bones ?” 

“Oh ! I suppose they will be devilled.” 

“ But aren’t you going to be an angel ?” 

“ Going to be!” 

“With wings, I was going to say. You haven’t got wings. 


I can see that for myself.” 
* * * 


Give me some 


““There’s another wig. I don’t think I’d wear one, if I were 
bald. I should have my head frescoed.” 

“That would be too cold.” 

“Not if it were done in warm tints.” 

“T was thinking the other day, if I were a missionary I 
would get hold of all the most influential chiefs and tattoo 
them all over with texts.” 

“Then they might make birthday-books and get their friends 
to write their names under the texts.” 

“What nonsense you talk.” 

“Well, why not? I rather agree with old Pulpitte, that you 
can do more good by talking nonsense than sense.” 

“How he must admire you.” 

“T don’t know. People will listen to lots of nonsense.” 

“When they are wedged in at supper and can’t get away, 
Shall we go upstairs ?” 


Allegretto con spirito. 
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“Our deeds are like children that are born to us; they live 
and act apart from our own will. Nay, children may be 
strangled, but deeds never; they have an indestructible life, 
both in and out of our consciousness; and that dreadful 
vitality of deeds was pressing hard on Tito for the first time.” 


GEORGE ELiot,—“ Romola.” 
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“ WHIRLWIND” 
BEAUTY SHOWS. 


i. 
LI consider that 


as the ugliest of my countrymen. 


[Coupons will be received all through August and 
September at 150, Strand, W.C. The man adjudged 
ugliest by the suffrages of our readers will receive a 
silver snuff-box, on his consenting to allow the publi- 
cation of his portrait in “THE WHIRLWIND.” 


The second and third will receive silver match- 
boxes on the same condition. The state of the 
poll will be announced weekly. Any number of 
Coupons may be sent in the same envelope. 


The Staff of “THE WHIRLWIND” are 
excluded from the Competition.] 


L. CORNELISSEN & SON, 


Artists’ Colourmen, 


Sole Agents for the United Kingdom for 


DR. F. SCHOENFELD & COUS 


CELEBRATED 


Oil, Water, and Gouache Colours. 


Import ters of French Brushes, Sketch Boxes, 
Pastels, Papers, and other Materials. 


Papers for Reproducing Illustrations by the 
Photozinco Processes. 


RICE E SONG AZ eb GC hON es 


22, GREAT QUEEN STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Mr. WALTER SICKERT'S ATELIER. 


AUTUMN TERM, 1890— 
Wednesday, October 15th, to Wednesday, December 24th, 


WINTER TERM 1891— 
Monday, January 5th, to Monday, March 16th. 


SPRING TERM, 1891— 
Monday, March 16th, to Saturday, May 80th. 


The Studio will be open every day, except 
Saturdays, from 10 to 6. 


The Model will pose from 10 to 1, and again 
from 3 to 6. 


_ Students will work under Mr. SickEert’s immediate supervi- 
sion, and will be expected to pursue the course of training 
which is recommended to them. 


Students will supply their own easels and other materials. 


FEES, payable in advance— 
7 Guineas a Term, or {9 Guineas the Session. 


10, Glebe Studios, Glebe Place, Chelsea, §.W. 


MR. WM. HEINE MANN'S 
NEW BOOK. 
“The Gentle Art of Making Enemies.” 


BY 


JO MENEREE WHISPLER: 
In 1 vol, 4to, 10s. 6d, 


Whirlwind—“ Mr. Whistler’s charming book.” 


Punch.—“ A work of rare humour; the book of the 


butterfly is a thing of beauty and a joy for now and ever.” 


- Tines.—* A book which will stir much talk.” 


LONDON : 21, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors, the Hon. SruarT Erskine and Mr. Herperr Vivian, and Published at 150, Strand, London, W.C; 
ll Commmnnicstions relating to Advertisements must be addressed to the Office of The Whirlwind. 
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“ WHIRLWIND” 
BEAUTY SHOWS. 


i. 
I consider that 


as the ughest of my countrymen. 


[Coupons will be received all through August and 
September at 150, Strand, W.C. The man adjudged 
ugliest by the suffrages of our readers will receive a 
silver snuff-box, on his consenting to allow the publi- 
cation of his portrait in “THE WHIRLWIND.” 


The second and third will receive silver match- 
boxes on the same condition. The state of the 
poll will be announced weekly. Any number of 
Coupons may be sent in the same envelope. 


he SStatf of Soke Wan RISWENIDe) are 


excluded from the Competition.] 


Never be without it, . 
Use it morn and night, 

There’s no doubt about it, 
BOVRIL puts you right. 


WOU L No 11, SETVADAY 6 SEPTEMBER, 


Price ONE Penny 


Mr. WALTER SICKERT'S ATELIER. 


AUTUMN TERM, 1890— 
Wednesday, October 15th, to Wednesday, December 24th. 


WINTER TERM 1891— 
Monday, January 5th, to Monday, March 16th. 


SPRING TERM, 1891— 
Monday, March 16th, to Saturday, May 80th. 


The Studio will be open every day, except 
Saturdays, from Io to 6. 


The Model will pose from 10 to 1, and again 
from 3 to 6. 


Students will work under Mr. Stcxerr’s immediate supervi- 
sion, and will be expected to pursue the course of training 
which is recommended to them. 


Students will supply their own easels and other materials. 
FEES, payable in advance— 
7 Guineas a Term, or {9 Guineas the Session. 


{0, Glebe Studios, Glebe Place, Chelsea, S.W. 


Keep it in the household, — 
Have it on the shelf; 

B Give it to your children, 

Take a cup yourself. 
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Chi sputa contra i vento st sputa contra i viso. 


NOTICES, &c. 


THE PROPRIETOR-EDITORS, AND ALL WRITERS 
IN “ THE WHIRLWIND,’ ARE ONLY RESPONSIBLE 
FOR OPINIONS APPEARING ABOVE THEIR OWN 
SIGNATURES. 


The Proprietor-Editors decline all responsibility for the 
return of MSS. sent in to them. When a stamped addressed 
envelope is enclosed they will, however, endeavour to return 
rejected contributions. 

They will gladly give their best consideration to all literary 
matter submitted to them, and accepted. contributions will be 
paid for. 

All friends interested in any of the causes that we advocate 
are requested to mention to the Proprietor-Editors the names 
of any other persons likely to be interested. 

Single copies can be obtained from the office, price 14a. post 
free. The annual subscription is 6s. 6d. by post to any country 
within the postal union. Anyone preferring to compound with 
a lump sum of £5, will receive the paper free for life, from the 
commencement. 

Anyone experiencing a difficulty in procuring copies of THE 
WHIRLWIND, in however remote a district, is earnestly 
requested to communicate with the Manager at the Publishing 
Offices. 

All orders, contributions and complaints should be directed 
to the Editors at the offices of THE WHIRLWIND, 150, Strand, 
London, W.C., where the trade can also be supplied. 


WHAT IS AN ANARCHIST ? 


Liberty, a smart little paper published every fortnight at 
Boston, Massachusetts, taking me to task for my definition of 
Anarchism and Individualism (No. 5, p. 69), made the following 
remarks (16th August, 1890): “I must now ask THE WHIRL- 
WIND to explain how it reconciles the support of ‘ government 
by a king’ with the principle of voluntary taxation, which was 
also espoused in the prospectus. Will those who do not agree 
with THE WHIRLWIND’s definition of Individualism (and they 
are many), and who object to being governed by a king, be 
allowed to organize another form of ‘government’ to protect 
their liberty and property, or will they be forced by the king to 
‘voluntarily’ tax themselves to pay him for his services? THE 
\VHIRLWIND is mistaken with regard to the Anarchistic position. 
We also want defence for liberty and property, but we want 
freedom to chose the methods of defence as well as the agezts.” 

On the same subject the following letter has also reached 
me, and I am bound to say it is far more in accordance with 
my ideas of Anarchism than Liberty’s anxiety to “defend 
property ” :— 


TO THE EDITORS OF “ THE WHIRLWIND.” 


“* Gentlemen, 


“Tt may be news to you that THr WxirLwinp is read with 
great interest by many of my Anarchist comrades. Personally, 
I have never missed a number. We feel, however, that you 
fail to understand our phase of modern revolutionary thought, 
and, though we admit the power of your arguments against 
State-Socialism, we think if you more thoroughly understood 
the position of Az#-State Socialists, you would join them. 
Anti-State Socialism is Anarchism. 

“There are, it seems to me, several reasons why every 
Individualist who claims to be consistent should be an 
Anarchist. You have recently stated that the distinction 
between Anarchism and Individualism is clear, but to this | 
statement most Anarchists would take exception, for they 
declare their faith to be the logical outcome of the principles 
of Individualism. 

“The following are two of the. many and potent reasons for 
this belief:—r. Because the enjoyment of the highest degree of 
liberty compatible with that of others is attainable and attained 
under zatural law. As examples of this I may quote (a) 
family life in regard to matters over which our kindly 
proprietor-grandmother does not as yet exert her baneful 
influence, and (4) social life, in which it is found that the 
person always ready to give up his pleasures to others is the 
one we are most reluctant to ask to do so, his generosity, a 
sympathy which grows up under natural law, protecting him 
against and not (as is commonly supposed) ¢vviting 
importunity. 2. Because the enjoyment of the maximum of 
liberty consistent with the liberty of others has never been 
attained under man-made laws: Here, I think, the ozws 
probandi is yours. 

‘Of course Anarchists are fully aware that, as long as rent, 
profit and interest are looked upon as just and reasonable, so | 
long laws and governments will be needed, but that proves no 
more than does the fact that, while chattel slavery was 
countenanced, it was necessary to keep bloodhounds to track 
deserters. ‘The toil-begrimed, miserable, sordid multitudes, 
brutalized by the dull monotony of excessive work are unable 
to understand their rights, but sAey can feel their wrongs and 
will rise against them. ‘Their excessive toil is necessitated by 
their having to earn not only their own livings but also rent, 
profit and interest for those who do not work. | 

“How, unless in the name of inconsistency as well as of 
your vaunted indiscretion, an Individualist can approve the 
laws of property, even gust after gust of THE WHIRLWIND 
has not made clear and I invite you to deal with the question. 

“By the laws relating to property one portion of the- 


_ human race is empowered to acquire the whole surface of the 
| earth and her products, present and prospective, and to charge 


the other portion of mankind for the use of them. Such an 
arrangement leaves unimpaired the ‘equal liberty’ of the 
property-less ‘others,’ provided only that they discover 
and appropriate another earth of equal size and quality. 
Pending this discovery, however, I feel bound to hold that the 
Anarchist is right and that laws are an impudent infringement 
of the natural liberties of individuals. 


Yours obediently, 
ROBERT HARDING.” 


112, Locksley Street, 
Burdett Road, E. 
August 30th, 1890. 


In answer to ZLzberty, I can only say that I see no incon- 
gruity between ‘government by a king” and “voluntary 
taxation.” The latter is a method of collecting the revenue, 
which has been advocated in THE WHIRLWIND, and is adyo- 
cated by all thorough-going Individualists. Why should it be 
more difficult of operation under a king than under a republic 
or a theocracy, or any other form of government? As to the 
king’s salary, if it were not provided for by crown lands, it 
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would assuredly be one of the objects, towards which loyal 
voluntary taxpayers would subscribe. I gather that our Ameri- 
ean contemporary does not object to all forms of government, 
but desires the choice to rest with the people, and to this I 
quite agree. I am only trying to persuade the people that 
government by a king is the form they would be most wise to 
choose, and, in support of voluntary taxation, I may add that it 
would constitute a useful check upon a king’s arbitrary designs. 

With reference to Mr. Harding’s letter, I have only to say 
(1) that his analogy from “social life” tells strikingly in favour 
of voluntary taxation ; (2) that ‘‘man-made laws” constantly 
protect our persons and property ; (3. that any definition of 
liberty must include the right to retain and enjoy the product 
of skill and labour, that is property ; and (4) that “the toil- 
begrimed multitudes” always get the market value of their 
“toil,” and ought not to expect to get more at the expense of 
their more skilful or laborious fellows.” 

It is all very well for Zzderty to say that I am “mistaken as 
to the Anarchist position,” but if the Anarchists cannot agree 
amongst themselves what this position is, my “mistake” is 
perhaps pardonable. Political nomenclature is on all hands so 
hopelessly confused, that no one can dogmatise about it. I 
merely give my impressions of what a Socialist, an Anarchist, 
and an Individualist are ; if any of my readers have different 
impressions, perhaps they will enlighten me. Meanwhile I 
recognise two kinds of Socialists, (1) the paternal or State 
Socialist, and (2) the robber, or Communist ; and I adhere to 
my definitions of Anarchism and Individualism, the former being 
a theory that all government is useless and dangerous, the 
latter advocating it for the protection of individual liberty and 
property. Ifthese definitions are correct, I imagine that the 
editor of Liberty may be welcomed as a fellow Individualist, 
and that Mr. Harding is entitled to our remonstrances, not 
merely as an Anarchist, but what is still more dangerous, as a 
thorough-paced Communist. I heartily wish we could get on 

without party labels altogether; they are a check upon the 
development of ideas ; they bind men together, who would be 
far more profitably employed apart ; and, oftener than not, they 
give an utterly false impression of the set of views, which they 
are intended to connote. 


HERBERT VIVIAN. 


be a Horse Show at 


THERE will 
Northamptonshire, early in October. 
the entries for the Show will surpass in point of number those 
in any preceding years, and the attendance will, in all pro- 
bability, be larger and more fashionable than those which have 


Althorpe House, 
It is expected that 


been witnessed of late years. Lord Spencer, the Master of the 
Pytchley Hounds, is deservedly popular in his new capacity. 


XX 


PARTRIDGES are very backward this shooting season. 
Sportsmen complain that the young birds are very weak on 
the wing, and, that they are even wilder than usual. 
partridge prospects are not particularly bright. 


Altogether | 


BROUHAHA. 


We learn with astonishment that, in spite of our warning, 
someone in Scotland has been zazf enough to admit the 
cockney Irishman, whose improper story excluded him from 
civilised society last season, and, under the circumstances, we 
are not surprised that, seizing his opportunity, he has chosen 
the short garb of the Gaul in which to disport himself. 


A marriage has been arranged, and will shortly take place, 
between Captain H. E. Lacon, late of the 71st Highlanders, of 
Ackworth House, Suffolk, and the Hon. Margaret Erskine, 


only sister of the Hon. Stuart Erskine and daughter of Lord 
and Lady Erskine, of Spratton Hall, Northampton. 


THE marriage of Colonel Geoffry Barton and Miss Beryl 
Mackenzie at All Souls’ Church, Langham Place, last Saturday, 
was a very smart affair, quite a number of people being 
present, considering the time of year. Amongst others were 
Lord Erskine, Sir Stuart and Lady Hogg, Lady Clayton, Mr. 
Herbert Vivian, and a host of friends and relations of the 
happy pair. A number of uniformed soldiers were studded 
along the aisle, which was picturesque if incongruous in a sacred 
building, and flowers were lavishly distributed during the 
ceremony in the vestry. Afterwards everybody trooped off to 
Wimpole Street and offered their congratulations to the bride 
and bridegroom. 


PERSONS. 


(Supplied by BLasrus, the King’s Chamberlain.) 


LorpD SPENCER was in town last week. 


THE HON. STUART ERSKINE is paying a round of visits in 
Scotland. 


Lapy LANDSDOWNE is at Meiklour House, Perthshire. 


WE regret to hear that Mr. HERBERT VIVIAN is suffering 
from a cold, contracted in a Sussex church last Sunday. 


Lorp LAMINGTON is off to Siam. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY is mountaineering in 


Switzerland. 


Mr. Oscar Browninc and Mr. H. 
fraternising in the Engadine. 


M. STANLEY are 


—++4— 


“Au commencement de la vie, toutes les coupes sont pleines; 
buvez lentement, si vous voulez qu’il vous reste quelquechose 
sur le tard. Ne buvez pas trop tét les vins capiteux, car alors 
vous ne sauriez plus sentir les saveurs douces et saines.” 


PrerreE Loti,—‘“ Fleurs @’Ennui.” 
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“WHo Mapr THEE A JUDGE AND A RuLER.”—The 
Newcastle Daily Leader cried, last week, for our destruction, 
like a spoilt child, for the moon. It tells me that my letter to 
Sir Richard Webster is grossly impertinent, and that, like the 
little boy on Margate Pier, I am vulgar. I am rather at a loss 
how to reply. I am really very sorry, but I am not sufficiently 
proficient in Billingsgate to make myself intelligible to the 
Newcastle Daily Leader. 


AN HuMBLE PLEA For Mercy.—The Huddersfield Examiner 
I must compare to the ostrich which buried its head in the 
sand of the desert in order that it might not be a witness to so 
delicate an operation as that of laying an egg. After much 
labour, and at least one narrow escape from premature con- 
finement, she, ze, the Huddersfield Examiner, has given birth 
to a monstrous fine bit of news. She affects to regard us as 
renegades in the Liberal camp, and, while cautioning her 
contemporaries against harbouring us in their susceptible 
bosoms, makes a great splash and splutter about the “pain” 
and “surprise” with which she learned that we are veritable 
Tories in Liberal clothing. The Huddersfield Examiner is 
very angry with me for what I have said in THE WHIRLWIND, 
in regard to Mr. Gladstone and his notorious speech to the 
Wesleyans at the National Liberal Club. Out of a mass of 
insensate inconsistencies and incoherent and rambling asser- 
tions, I have, with great difficulty, extracted the following 
charge :—“ That I have sneered at Mr. Gladstone, and, through 
him, have struck at the Dissenters.” For the sake of argument 
I am quite prepared to admit that I have sneered at Mr. 
Gladstone and the Dissenters, but I utterly fail to see how the 
fact of my having done so can affect, to use a vulgarism, the 
“solidarity” of my arguments. I maintain that Mr. Gladstone 
was governed purely by party reasons when he attacked the 
Government over Sir Lintorn Simmons’ mission. Mr. Glad- 
stone knew, of course, that to speak disrespectfully of the 
Roman Catholic religion to an audience entirely composed of 
Dissenters was the best means of enlisting their sympathies 
and acquiring a hold over their votes. Abuse of an 


Opponent is mere lawyer’s argument. I animadverted 
om iM, Cladgiones gosedne I Gicl mor wrie the 
article, entitled “the Maltese Muddle,” to offend the 


Fluddersjield LE’xamirer’s clientéle; and } had not in my 
mind, at the time I wrote it, the existence of that journal, the 
nature of her politics, or the particular religion to which her 
readers were, at that time, addicted. I cannot allow this 
occasion to pass by without expressing my unfeigned sorrow at 
what has occurred and, in future, I promise to write on such 
subjects only as will be familiar to the Editor of the Huddersfield 


Lxaminer. In this way I hope to avoid altogether such little 
outbreaks of petulance on the part of the conductors of that 


newspaper. 


CHATTERING CLoppates.—The following cutting from the 
Pall Mall Gazette has, at least, the merit of being funnier than 
many things which that journal prints with a view to amusing 
its readers. 

“Tt is curious to notice how rapidly the old rule of /azssez 
faire Individualism is breaking down all along the line. 
excellent illustration is to be seen in the recent developments 
of the Indian cotton trade as chronicled in the Bombay papers. 
For some years past the shipments of Indian cotton to England 
have been growing more and more dishonest. Any one who 
has seen cotton pressed into bales can realize how easy it is to 
shovel in a little extra dirt or inferior cotton at the same time. 
Dirt and cotton go off across the sea together, and are sold as 
clean, sound cotton, first to the Liverpool buyer and then to 
the spinner. It is only when the bale is broken open in the 
spinner’s mill that the fraud is discovered. 

‘Of course this proceeding is profitable to the individual 
seller, and the old Manchester school would have let him alone 
though he had made himself a millionaire by defrauding his. 
customers and ruining the reputation of his countrymen. 
we have found out a better method now, and proceed by 
collective action. First the Manchester Spinners’ Association 
protests against the dishonest packing of Indian cotton. Next. 
the Liverpool Cotton Buyers’ Association draws up a series of 
rules to protect its members and customers when dealing in 
this particular commodity. Finally, the Indian press, 
representing in this matter the interests of India as a whole, 
takes alarm, and repeats with increased emphasis its demand 
that the Indian Government should take action to prevent this 
systematic fraud. In other words, since it has been proved 


that the individual cotton-grower, if left to himself, will adulterate ~ 


his cotton, the Government is now called upon to step in and, 
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An — 


But — 


by official examination and guarantee, satisfy the Liverpool — 


buyers and the Manchester spinners that a bale of Indian 
cotton is cotton, and not cotton plus dirt.” ; 


Here is a flagrant case of the usurpation of the rights of 


the individual by the State. It is quite clear that if a 
merchant is convinced that it pays better to sell bad cotton, 
or cotton in which a certain amount of dirt and rubbish is. 
inserted with a view of cheating his customers, he ought to be 
at liberty to do so. It is equally clear, moreover, that no one 
is compelled to buy his adulterated cotton. IfI go into a shop. 
in, say, Whitechapel, and purchase a hat, it is evident that I 


have no cause for complaint against the hatter if I find that it — 


isa bad one. If it pays a man to sell bad hats and bad 
cotton why should he be forced to sell good? The intelligent 
consumer will at once detect the difference between a bad hat 
and a good one, bad cotton and good cotton. There is 
absolutely no need to compel‘him by law to get value for his 
money. ‘Take the case of a butcher who sells bad or indifferent 
meat—there are some such left to us I believe. Why should 


he be dragged before a magistrate and fined if detected vending 


diseased meat? To me it seems quite evident that no one 
ought to be forced to eat good meat because the majority in 
the State say that he shall not eat bad. I have frequently 
heard common people say that they prefer diseased, or as they 
eloquently expressed it, ‘““flavoury” meat, to that insipid stuff 
which is the stock-in-trade of most butchers. In evidence of 
the proof of my assertion I would call the Pall Mall Gazetie’s 
attention to the popularity, which cases against sellers of diseased 
meat enjoy in the police courts. The supply is always in 
obedience to the demand. 


ea: ae a 


Y b 
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LETTERS TO ABSURD PEOPLE. 


VII. 
Your EMINENCE, 

I am strangely reluctant to include so universally and justly 
venerated an ecclesiastic as yourself in this series, which has 
hitherto been reserved for vulgar adventurers, and I only do 
so on the distinct understanding that there shall be no 
question of religion between us. But even then I fear the 
epithet is in many respects unfortunate, as the dignity of your 
bearing and the variety of your sympathies are only in the 
same street with absurdity, in the sense that the sublime is 
proverbially adjacent to the ridiculous. I should prefer to 
address you as an incongruous person,—incongruous to your 
office, incongruous to the traditions of your church, and 


incongruous to your better self ;—but after all incongruity is 


only a polite euphemism for absurdity. 

Beginning with the last point in my critical trilogy, I must 
Seriously express my regret that you have not been truer to your- 
self on the subject of the Irish question. You have certainly been 


sympathetic, in a studiously platonic manner, but something | 


more was expected of a man possessing your vast influence 


and high authority, after having admitted that the Nationalist 


cause was righteous and deserving of support. Mere well- 
wishing is but poor encouragement to a long-suffering nation, 
groaning beneath the heartless tyranny of an alien rule. 
Assuredly it would have been graceful and becoming on your 
part to devote a month or two to visiting your spiritual 
subjects in Ireland and admonishing them to patience under 
tribulation and to implicit confidence in their party leaders. 
You may contend that your opinions are already well known on 
these subjects and that no additional emphasis is needed to 
‘commend them to your admirers ; but you must be aware how 
impressive would have been a bold pronouncement, upon an 
Trish platform, of your opinion that outrages are an error of 
judgment as well as of morality, while boycotting and the Plan 
of Campaign are a wiser, a more christian, and a more excellent 
way of resisting oppression. Such a declaration would have 
reverberated throughout Christendom, dispelled the doubts of 
countless waverers, and given an impetus to the Nationalist 
cause, which no barriers could resist ; it would have required 
some moral courage, but that I believe you possess; and it 
would not have endangered your life or your liberty, for the 
Chief Secretary is above all a respecter of persons and, 
while batoning and imprisoning the lowly for a boo or 
a laugh, has shrunk from arresting an ex-cabinet Minister, 
and would assuredly tremble like an aspic at the mere 
mention of a Cardinal-archbishop. Forgive the frankness of this 
remonstrance ; it is addressed to you because I know your 
heart is paved with good intentions, and because even now it 
is not too late for you to stand forth at the head of the great 
National movement, in progress among your co-religionists. 
Secondly, you have not been true to your high office. 
While hesitating to compromise yourself by active support of a 
noble and disinterested agitation in a catholic country, you 
have in England cast suspicion upon your office and caused 
your enemies to blaspheme, by encouraging and consorting 
with a number of Socialist adventurers, most of whom openly 
avow their designs of wholesale robbery. It is true that you 
only did so originally in the interests of the dock strikers, and 
your action may perhaps be condoned, on the theory that a 
strike affords one of the surest antidotes to State Socialism, by 
its practical demonstration of the worth of combination and 
self-reliance. But you have gone further and left an impression 
in men’s minds that your sympathy with the objects of 
the strike has extended to the objects of its leaders, and it is 
regretfully remarked that, when they congregate, these 
demagogues invariably screech your praises. It were surely 
unwise to ignore altogether the proverbs about birds of a 
feather flocking together, about people being known by their 


associates or their fruits, and so forth; for, however venerable 
and saintly all may admit you to be, an intimacy with raffish 
reprobates cannot but leave a lurking distrust and bring a 
savour of discredit upon your fame, your office, and your 
church. 

Lastly, you have betrayed the traditions of catholicism, 
and in so gross a manner that it is difficult to couch a remon- 
strance thereon in respectful language. Surely, if there is one 
tradition cherished by Catholics above all others, it is that of 
the divine right of kings and the unnatural criminality of 
revolutions against the Lord’s anointed, and surely if there is 
one tradition, which the Roman Catholic Church has reverenced 


for the last two hundred years, it is that of loyally, devotedly 


and unswervingly supporting the Royal House of Stuart. What 
then was my indignation, what my horror,—what were the 
indignation and horror of every loyalist throughout the country, 
—to find you interfering, two years ago, to prohibit the solemniza- 
tion of a Requiem mass, in celebration of the centenary of 
King Charles the Third’s death. I am told that you replied to 
a remonstrant that the service would have been an act either 
of disloyalty or of foolery, and therefore out of place in a 
catholic church. If you really made so egregious a state- 
ment,—which I confess I find it difficult to believe,—perhaps 
you will consent to explain it. Pray, disloyalty to whom ? 
The recognition of King Charles the Third does not affect the 
modern dynastic question one way or the other, as, after the 
death of his successor, Henry the Ninth, the succession passed 
to another line. Yet I am loth to think that you can have 
meant disloyalty to the Elector George the Third of Hanover, 
whose attitude towards your church makes it singularly 
inappropriate that you should still profess loyalty to his evil 
memory. If, then, the reference to disloyalty is inexplicable, what 
can be said of the supposition that a solemn Requiem mass, 
—perhaps the most solemn service of your church,—could 
under any conceivable circumstances be dubbed “ foolery” by 
a Cardinal-archbishop? It may be that you deny his title to 
rank among our kings; it may be that you speak of him judicially 
as ‘Prince Charles Edward,” or “The Chevalier ;” or it may be 
that you insult his memory and wound our susceptibilities 
by calling him “The Young Pretender ;” but, had he been 


- the most abandoned of impostors, or the most irreclaimable 


of unbelievers, instead of the most chivalrous of princes and 
the most dutiful of Catholics, would it not even then have 
been rather hard, rather pitiless, nay almost unchristian, 
to deny your prayers? “Put not your trust in princes,” is 
indeed a wise saying, even when they happen to be princes of 
the church. It was for your catholic religion that the Stuart 
Kings sacrified their thrones, and if it is ‘‘foolery” to ask a 
Requiem for the repose of their souls, the attraction of your 
church to proselytes will not be enhanced. It was a significant 
fact that the only Requiem service in this country on the 
anniversary took place in the Anglican church of All Saints, 
Lambeth, under the auspices of the Anglican vicar, Dr. Lee. 
Now that you have been accorded precedence above the 
Anglican archbishops, I trust that you will also precede them 
in acts of loyalty, charity, and reverence for the traditions of 
your church. 

I hope to receive from you an assurance that your reference 
to the Requiem was either misreported or thoughtlessly 
uttered, and at the same time I shall be glad to hear from you 
that Mr. Stead maligned you when he represented you as an 
admirer of the regicide Cromwell. In any case I beg you will 
believe that I entertain for you all respect and veneration, and 
that if, in indignation at certain statements which shocked me, 
I have addressed you unbecomingly, I shall unceasingly 
regret it. With every assurance of my most distinguished 
consideration, 

I have the honour to remain, 
Your Eminence’s obedient, humble Servant, 
HERBERT VIVIAN, 
To His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


GivE A DUKE A BAD NAME.—I have hitherto most carefully 
abstained from making any comment, either commendatory or 
adverse, upon Queen Victoria or any of her family. But the 
monstrous indiscretion of the Duke of Cambridge’s advisers, in 
suffering him to adopt the title of “ Lord Culloden,” when 
representing this country at the recent unveiling of the Waterloo 
Memorial, cannot be allowed to pass unchallenged. I am loth 
to believe that so worthy an individual as the Commander-in- 
Chief can intentionally have exposed himself to the suspicion 
of seeking to glory in the abominable crimes of a member of 
his family, Among all loyal and right-thinking Englishmen the 
memory of ‘‘ Butcher” Cumberland is only held second in 
execration to that of the Butcher of Wexford, and if it were 
definitely proved that a near relative of the occupant of the 
throne had deliberately given expression to pride in the battle 
of Culloden, with its traditions of murder, treachery and infamy, 
there would be little cause for wonder if honest men to-day 
were tempted to look across the sea. Let the charitable cherish 
a hope, if they can, that this disgraceful error of judgment may 
belong to some thoughtless or uneducated courtier, not 


thoroughly aware of all the associations of the fell name of 
Culloden. 


THE PROVINCIAL PauL Pry.—I find that the vulgarian, 
whom I was compelled to chastise in these columns a fortnight 
ago, is the writer of a London letter, which appears 
simultaneously in the CLezcester Post, the Western Daily 
Mercury (Plymouth), the Awl Mews, and one or two other 
papers. Not restrained by my reproof of his impertinence and 
inaccuracy, he forgot himself again last week, cracking ghoulish 
jests about what he is pleased to call Mr. Potter’s “accidental 
death,” whining that the inquisitiveness of persons of his 
kidney is “the inevitable penalty of greatness,” and affecting 
to be astonished that I do not thank him for conferring this 
“greatness” upon me. It is amusing to notice how even the 
most impossible people judge other people’s feelings by their 
own, and I suppose those who pry as a profession really get to 
consider their violation of privacy a compliment. Ifso, I am 
sure I will not grudge this journalist whatever he can earn by 
prying upon me. But I am not going to allow him to make 
merry over fictitious announcements of my friends’ deaths, to 
spread untruthful rumours about my political intentions, or to 
do me any damage by his malicious fabrications. I give him 
this warning and seriously advise him to respect it. 


A POET’S PILGRIMAGE.* 


Mr. Witrrip Biunt’s poetry de- 
serves an even wider audience than 
that which has hitherto been accorded ~ 
to it in this country. Among literary 
connoisseurs it has already secured a most emphatic re- 
cognition, and in America it is ranked among our national 
classics. With us the reading of any poetry is rare,—a nation 
of shopkeepers would doubtless deem it waste of time,— 
and the few Philistines, who affect poetic instincts, have pro- 
bably founded them on the dourgeors platitudes of Mr. Tennyson, 
or the windy vapourings of Mr. Swinburne. The taste for 
real poetry, like that for Impressionist Art, is, of course, an 
acquired one, and to any who are desirous of acquiring it, I 
would recommend a study of Mr. Blunt’s writings, and 
especially of his last book, “A New Pilgrimage,’ which, I am 
inclined to consider, is the best of the many good things he has - 
produced. One of the poems init, entitled “Sed mosgut Vivimus,” 
is held to be the completest and highest expression of Mr. | 
Blunt’s singular individuality as a poet ; “ The Idler’s Calendar,” 
with its sonnet for each month in the year, contains many 
beautiful, as well as many epigrammatic passages: the descrip- 
tion, for instance, of Monte Carlo is a gem, and the parodying 
phrase, “all who come to preach remain to play,” is delightful ; 
“The Old Squire” is quite idyllic ; and “ Sancho Sanchez,” the 
narrative of a bull-fighter’s death, is as admirable in its concep- 
tion as it is delicate in its execution. The following verses 
strike me as especially graphic and pathetic : 
“Thus he spoke, and on his speaking fell a silence and a wonder, 
While the eyes of his companions turned in awe from each to each, 
And they waited in expectance for the gates to roll asunder, 
And the voices of the angels to command him to the breach,— 
Waited till the sun uprising sent his glory through the chamber 
And the spent lamps paled and flickered on the shame of their dismay, 


And the dying man transfigured passed in silence from his slumber, _ 
Like a king to coronation, in the light of his new day.” 


OS 


Mr. WHIsTLER’smarvellous book, “The Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies,” is already in its sixth or seventh thousand, and is 
getting every day to be more and more acknowledged as the 
only Bible of Art. Now that it has gone the round of the 
circulating libraries, even the remotest and most ignorant 
country squires are ashamed to confess unacquaintance with 
its contents, and a lady recently informed our office boy that 
nothing else was now talked of at suburban dinner-parties. It 
appears also that our suggestion is about to be acted upon and 
that the book will shortly be translated into French, and 
perhaps Italian. We hope that great pains will be taken with 
the translation, as it would be too foolish to spoil so perfect 
a literary dish by introducing the nauseous flavours of mis- 
translation. What a pity that Mr. Whistler cannot find time to 
undertake the work himself, as, in addition to his many other 


accomplishments, he possesses that of perfect French scholar- 
ship. 


Isl Ws 
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“¢THERE, said Herbert, as he closed the book, ‘in my 
opinion, Don Quixote was the best man that ever lived.’ 
‘But he did not ever live,’ said Lady Annabel, smiling. 
‘ He lives to us,’ said Herbert.” 
B. DisraELi,—“ Venetia.” 


*« A new pilgrimage and other poems,” by Wilfrid Scawen Blunt 
published by Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1889. 
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INDIAN MARRIAGES. 


We had imagined that the British public were sufficiently 
learned in the mannerisms and tricks of agitators, and suf- 
ficiently alive to the fact that people who wish to abolish 
“evils,” ‘social sores,” and the less pretentious “ grievance,” 
and who very publicly and very frequently pose as philanthro- 
pists in the daily newspapers, are not to be trusted to permit 
an Indian gentleman, whose “hobby” at this moment takes 
the form of a well-advertised aversion for the marriage laws of 
India, to play upon their feelings in such a way as served to 
stultify their understandings, and rendered them weak and 
helpless in the hands of a cunning agitator. It appears, how- 
ever, that we had over-estimated the intelligence of our 
countrymen, and under-est'mated that of the Indian gentleman 
whose letters on the domestic affairs of the land of his birth we 
have seen in the Zzmes, and, simultaneously, in other leading 
journals. 

We do not mean to maintain that the agitation which is 
directed against the marriage laws of India has acquired, or is 
likely to acquire, much political significance outside that circle 
of politicians who see in every supposed grievance opportunities 
for advancing their own interests by feigning anxiety as to the 
fate of those of others. It is true that the subject on which 
we write fills, at the present moment, a greater space in 
Imperial politics than it did a twelvemonth or even twelve 
weeks ago. The agitation has been so craftily devised, so 
laboriously propagated, and so industriously kept before 
the public that it had been a very poor agitation indeed 
had it failed to respond to the attention lavished upon it 
by its progenitors. It is now, in fact, well established ; 
it has acquired almost sufficient notoriety, and _ is 
almost sufficiently written about in the papers, to 
offer considerable attractions, with promise of a speedy 
increase in the emoluments arising from it, to such English 
agitators, as are unprovided with agitations of their own. We 
believe that the subject has already received the thoughtful 
consideration and careful attention of no less a celebrity than 
a peeress of the realm, and has besides enlisted the sympathies 
of a vast crowd of ignorant and emotional women in this and 
other countries. It is reported to have aroused the active 
interest of several members of Parliament, some of whom are 
already ready to legislate on this and indeed on any other 
subject which may serve as an excuse for Parliamentary chatter. 
It, so it is reported, has behind it the people of India, 
irrespective of caste and sect, who are determined, at least the 
gentleman who writes the letters to the newspapers is 
determined, and he, we suppose, is unanimous on this point, 
even if the people of India are not, that the marriage laws 
shall be purged of all that he, and through him the Indian 
people, conceive to be objectionable in them. 

From a hasty and therefore incomplete examination of 
Mr. Mehvamji Malabari’s letters to the Z7mes we gather that he 
is opposed to early marriages in India on the ground that (1) 
they conduce to immorality ; (2) that they are almost invariably 
a source of misery to one of the contracting parties, the woman ; 
often to both, and (3) that they are thoroughly objectionable, 
since they impose penalties upon the woman in the event of 
her husband’s death. 

We do not profess to be able to reproduce, in the limited 
space at our disposal in these columns all that Mr. Malabari 
has said and written in connection with the subject on 
which we now write. That would be a task for which we 
are not by any means equipjed. Mr. Malabari, we take it, 
is most anxious, for the nature and complexion of his other 
propositions are dependent, more or less, upon the concession 
of this one point, to render all those marriages illegal in which 
the woman to be married shall be under a certain fixed age. 
In other words he proposes to secure the intervention of the 
State to prevent the recurrence of the “abuses” of which he 


complains. Early marriages in the East are, we do not 
pretend to deny, responsible for a certain amount of crime 
and misery, just as they are in England, or indeed in any 
other country in which such marriages obtain, and it is easy 
to make assertion that in one country they are more fruitful 
of unhappiness than in another, and Mr. Malabari seems to be 
fully alive to the fact that it is easier to attack than to defend 
the institutions of a country of which he is an outcast. We 
can quite understand the repugnance with which some minds 
are assisted when they are told by a plausible native gentleman 
that women in India are frequently mated to husbands when 
only five, six, seven, or eight years old. ‘To the English mind 
there is something horrible in the idea of a woman-child being 
connected in marriage with a man. Mr. Malabari has, of 
course, been quick to perceive this, and has conducted his 
agitation accordingly. Marriages, which would be most properly 
considered unnatural in England, are not only right and proper, 
but absolutely necessary in India. It is known, and we shrewdly 
suspect that Mr. Malabari is not unfamiliar with the fact, that 
child marriages in the East are not only, in the majority of cases, 
regarded with great satisfaction by the natives, but are highly 
beneficent in their results, and any attempt to interfere in the 
operation would bemost justly considered a gross violation of those 
principles on which English Government of India is pledged to 
be shaped. The question is entirely one of climate. The 
Indian woman is a shrivelled old hag at twenty and is considered 
old even at sixteen years of age. Many women in Algiers are 
mothers at nine, ten, and eleven years of age. The law of 
Mahomet, which prohibits the drinking of wine is essentially a 
law of the climate. The law which forbade the Carthaginians 
to drink wine was also a law of the climate. The celebrated 
law of the Alemans was a law of the climate. Polygamy is 
hateful to English people, yet in the East it is looked upon 
as perfectly natural and is in truth a law of the climate. In the 
tribe of the Naires on the coast of Malabar the men can have 
only one wife, while a woman, on the contrary may have 
many husbands. ‘This is considered right and proper in the 
country in which such law obtained, however strange and dis- 
agreeable it may sound to English ears. The laws and customs 
of a conquered country, the laws and customs of a country 
which has been robbed from its natural possessions—ought 
to be respected, contrary though they may be to our notions of 
what is right and proper, and our finikin ideas of making 
people respectable by act of parliament. 


xa 


CALENDAR. 


STUART ERSKINE. 


September 3. The regicide, Oliver Cromwell, died 1658. 


% 4. King James the Third proclaimed at Perth, 
1745. Birthday of Mr. John Dillon, M.P. 

5 6. Death of King James the Second and acces- 
sion of King James the Third, 1701. 
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XX 


‘“‘T LIKE the hunting of the hare, 
Better than that of the fox; 
I like the sweet morning air, 
And the crowing of the cocks.” 


WILFRID SCAWEN BLunt,—“ The Old Squire.” 


a 


“peas obtain authority and dominion, not altogether from 
their trinsic truth, but rather from their constant asseveration, 
especially when they fall in with the common hopes and fears, 
the wants and necessities of human nature.” 

Mi_man,—“‘ Latin Christianity.” 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF A SHORT LIFE. 
By HERBERT VIVIAN. 


“ Car de la téte aux pieds je suis 
“ Original, original, 
“ Combien je suis original |” — 


MADAME L’ARCHIDUC (OFFENBACH). 


“To be famous when you are young is the fortune of the 
gods.” —TANCRED, 


CHAPTER VII. 
EXODUS. 


It is a serious matter to change political parties, perhaps 
almost as serious as changing religions. But, when a political 
party proves unfaithful to tradition, the high-principled among 
its adherents are unable to retain their commissions, and the 
change is unavoidable. It is, however, a painful experience, 
as I can bear witness, for it has been my own. 

Everybody knows that the Tory party adopted “ Justice to 
Ireland” as an election cry in 1885, and I have many reasons 
(which I am not at liberty to make public) for believing, nay 
for knowing, that the best of the Tory leaders meant to give 
effect to that cry. After all, it was not out of harmony with 
the traditions of Disraelian Toryism and there would have 
been wisdom, as well as generosity in doing so. I have already, 
in a previous chapter, dwelt upon my efforts to spread 
Nationalism as a Tory principle at Cambridge, and I will not 
now do more than glance at the stages of my disillusioning. 

The first seed of suspicion was planted in me by Lord 
Salisbury, when I went as Cambridge University delegate to 
a meeting of the ‘National Union of Conservative Associa- 
tions,” in St. James’s Hall (15th May, 1886), and listened to 
the speech in which Irishmen were compared to Hottentots. 
This seed was well watered by the visit of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt 
and Mr. John Dillon to Cambridge (8th June, 1886) and it 
was Balfourism that subsequently gave the increase. 

The visit of Mr. Blunt and Mr. Dillon was to me a very 
agreeable and instructive one, and I- am exceedingly proud of 
having been the first to entertain an Irish Member of 
Parliament at an English University. Mr. Davitt had been to 
Oxford a few weeks before, and the undergraduates had 
displayed their hospitality by screwing him up in his recom, 
so my guests were subjected to some chaff about the treatment 
that might be in store for them. Happily, however, the 
traditions of Cambridge courtesy, and perhaps also my 
connection with University Toryism, saved them from any 
such outrage. Both spoke at a Union debate and received 
the appreciative attention of an unusually crowded audience. 
Mr. Dillon made the best speech I have ever heard him 
deliver,—pathetic, eloquent, inspired,—and I am sure he must 
have converted many generous and impressionable waverers ; 
Mr. Blunt also spoke impressively, giving evidence of culture, 
imagination and Catholic sympathies. Of course the division 
went against us, but the minority was strikingly increased 
since the last debate upon the subject. 

Mr. Dillon left Cambridge next day, but Mr. Blunt remained 
on until the roth, and both won golden opinions from all who 
met them. People were surprised to find that, instead of being 
the gloomy, sardonic patriot they had seen depicted in the comic 
prints, Mr. Dillon possesses a charm of expression and a 
sympathy of manner, which are as rare as they are attractive. 
In fact, it is only too little known in England that, besides 
being a skilful organizer, a brilliant orator, and a distinguished 
statesman, he is one of the most versatile and accomplished 
men of the day. Not only are all the Greek and Latin 
classics at his fingers’ ends, but he possesses an uniquely 
intimate acquaintance with the masterpieces of French, 


German, and Italian literature, which he reads and quotes in 
the original, and he knows enough Spanish to be able to enjoy 
Don Quixote unspoilt by translation. He was educated as 
a doctor and still keeps up his medical lore; he is an exquisite 
connoisseur of art, and a good judge of music ; indeed, there 
is scarcely a subject, in which he cannot display more than the 
knowledge of an expert. I fancy he is almost alone among 
men of wide learning and accomplishments in also excelling as 
a brilliant and sympathetic talker, and, which is even still 
rarer, as a modest and appreciative listener. 

Mr. Blunt is also one of the best talkers I know, when he 
is in the mood for talking, which he was incessantly at Cam- 
bridge. His knowledge is not so encyclopedic as Mr. 
Dillon’s, but, on his own special subjects, even more profound: 
for instance, in his grasp of all the intricate meshes of Oriental 
politics he has not a rival in this country ; as a poet he is not 
only bright in execution, but almost erudite in theory ; moreover 
he has travelled much in many strange lands, and has plenty to 
say about his travels. I remember one tale which he told 
with delightful assurance, somewhat as follows: “On our way 
along the road to Tunis we had a disagreement with the 
conductor of the diligence that passed us, and this did not 
improve our tempers, which had already been severely tried by 
the fatigues of a desert march. So I registered a vow to pick 
a quarrel with somebody, and when we came presently to a 
low grog-shop, kept by a Maltese, I managed to execute my 
threat, and to give the man a box on the ear. Then we went 
on our way, but presently we were overtaken by the gendarmes, 
and requested to make a demi-tour with them. They took 
us to the brigadier, who was very civil, but said he must 
draw up a proces-verbal against us, but he suggested, as a 
compromise, that we should pay the man a few francs, 
which I should have been glad to do, and depart. How- 
ever, the Maltese would not hear of this, saying he did not 
want money,—he wanted justice! ‘ C’était un soufflet tres 
bien appliqué, he repeated more than once. So they drew 
up a proces-verbal, and I was cited to appear before the Court 
at Tunis on a given day. But the brigadier informed me 
with a smile that there was nothing to enforce my attendance 
and that I must please myself about appearing. Accordingly 
we departed for England and I wrote to the judge regretting 
that a previous engagement in England prevented my putting 
in an appearance. So the case was given against me by 
default and I was’ sentenced to a fine and some months’ 
imprisonment. Well, but the best of it all was,” Mr. Blunt 
went on, when we had done laughing, “‘that by the law of the 
country, if a fine is imposed, somebody has got to pay it, and 
in this case, as I had escaped, the wretched Maltese had to do. 
so himself. Thus he had got ‘justice’!” However, Mr. 
Blunt afterwards very generously sent him the amount of the 
fine, but if he ever goes to Tunis again, they have the right to 
put him into prison. 

At the end of my last term at Cambridge I worked for 
various Tory candidates during the General Election, staying 
on at Cambridge with the Tory agent for about a week, and 
then going down, at the instigation of the central caucus, to. 
support a Mr. Bond for East Dorset. The arrangements there 
were very bad and the only amusement afforded me was meeting 
Mr. Heneage, the member for Grimsby, who is quite the most 
conceited man I have ever met. At every speech I made, I took 
pains to emphasize the fact that “Justice for Ireland” was the 
Tory watchword, and in no single instance was I ever dis- | 
couraged from this attitude either by the Tory candidates or 
the local wirepullers. I opposed the Land Purchase Bill of Mr. 
Gladstone, as I have since opposed that of Mr. Balfour,and as any 
Land Purchase Bill must always be opposed by an Individualist. 
But I never expressed myself in opposition to the principle of 
Home Rule and I went on, hoping, especially after Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s appointment to the leadership of the 
House of Commons, that Home Rule would speedily be 
accepted as one of the planks of the Tory platform. At last, 
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as time wore on, and the resignation of Lord Randolph was 
followed by the rise of Balfourism, I became more and more 
despondent about the future of the Tory party, and more and 
more doubtful as to the propriety of continuing my allegiance. 
After the massacre of Mitchelstown, I wrote to ask Mr. 
Blunt’s advice on the subject and received the following very 
characteristic reply :—“‘Crabbet Park, Three Bridges, Sussex, 
October rst, 1887. My dear Vivian. You ask me what you are 
to do politically. If you want to succeed in life, you should 
attach yourself to a party and serve them right or wrong. It 
does not much matter which party. But probably the 
Conservatives pay better and have fewer clever young men. If, 
however, you can afford to have higher ideas than profit, I 
should advise you to remain neutral, at least until such time as 
the parties of the near future are formed. You are young and 
can wait. I being older am obliged to join either party, as I 
can, where they go with my ideas, only reserving to myself the 
right to drop them where we differ. The Irish struggle is the 
noblest our age has seen and you ought to be in it on the 
right side. . Yours very truly, (signed) WumLFRip 
SCAWEN Bunt.” 

In October, 1887, Mr. Blunt was arrested at Woodford in 
Ireland for holding a meeting, the object of which was to 
encourage the people to patience under eviction. The 
monstrous injustice of this arrest and its unblushing 
endorsement by the Government so impressed me that I sent 
a frantic letter to the Dazly Mews, which was published on the 
2nd of November, 1887. “I shall be glad,” I wrote, “if you 
will allow me to make an appeal through you to the less 
abandoned sections of the Tory party. I have all my life... . 
laboured abundantly in the vineyards of Toryism, and when, 
some two years ago, the cry for Home Rule was virtually an 
integral portion of the advanced Tory programme, I welcomed 
it, in common with my friend Mr. Blunt, as of bright augury 
for the future of the party. He discovered last year the 
futility of continuing to hope that a silk purse would ever be 
deducible from the ear of the old Tory sow. I was of a more 
sanguine temperament and have continued to hope on, more 
and more faintly, that my party would one day reconsider 
her ways and be wise. Now only, after the massacre of 
‘Mitchelloo” and the ruffanism of Woodford, do I realise that 
salvation cometh of no section of the Tory party. Let me appeal 
through you to all, who are still fondly clinging to the traditions 
of Beaconsfield or the promise of Churchill, to come out of 
the accursed place, and rally round the glorious standard, 
which Wilfrid Blunt has uplifted. What nobler, braver, or 
more illustrious leader can we ever hope to find than the 
man whose mighty intellect has ever been at the service of 
the needy and oppressed; what nobler cause than that o 
Ireland rightly struggling to be free?” ‘ 

This letter attracted a good deal of notice in the papers. 
The S¢t /ames’s Gazette sneered superciliously the same 
evening: “ A remarkable convert to Home Rule has appeared 
in the person of Mr. Herbert Vivian, who has laboured 
all his life up to now to spread the truths of Tory Democracy. 
His labours do not appear to have borne much fruit, and as a 
last chance he appeals to ‘the less abandoned sections of the 
Tory party,’ through the Dazly ews (their favourite paper), to 
rally round the standard of Churchill, Blunt, and Vivian.” 
“Their favourite paper” is good. Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett 
sniggered in his paper, Exgland: ‘The Conservative Party has 
sustained a terrible loss by the secession of Mr. Herbert 
Vivian, who announces with due solemnity that he is unable 
any longer to give his support to Her Majesty’s Ministers.” 
After commenting derisively upon some letters on party 
organization, which I had written a few months before, he 
went on to remark: “This fancied ill-treatment has 
naturally led him to transfer his valuable services to the 
Gladstonians, who, no doubt, will appreciate them to the 
full. The Unionist party is not the place for notoriety hunters.” 
The Cork Examiner (3rd November, 1887) alluded to me 
as “one of the leading founders of the Tory-Democratic 


party,” and Zhe Belfast Morning News (4th November, 
1887) quoted my letter at length in a leading article, remarking 
that ‘‘a few rousing words like these from Conservatives would 
bring Lord Salisbury to his senses.” . 

On the 5th of November, 1887, I published an article, 
entitled ‘The Ideal Leader,” in a Tory Home Rule paper 
called Zhe Paddington Echo. “The ‘Tory party,” I 
began, “is scattered upon the hills, as sheep that have not a 
shepherd, and we may well say of them in our despair, these 
have no master, let them return every man to his house in 
peace.” I pointed out that ‘Lord Salisbury might have done 
for a leader some three hundred years ago, when untempered, 
despotism was the order of the day, or even early in the 
present century, when a ducal junto was irresistible and the 
possession of broad acres or blue blood was an unquestioned 
passport to omnipotence,” but that, in these days of democracy 
he was unacceptable from his avowed contempt for the people; 
I argued that Lord Randolph Churchill had great merits, having 
realised the spirit of the age and secured the ear of the people, 
but that “there must be a limit even to political gymnastics, 
and his great blunder over the Irish Question will greatly 
handicap his future” ; and after enumerating the indispensable 


qualifications of an ideal leader,—“‘ integrity of purpose, honest. 
convictions, chivalrous devotion to a cause,”—I concluded, 
breathlessly: “We must have an enthusiast, wrapped up 


heart and soul in the cause he has made his own ; we need an 
orator, whose silver tongue and subtle mesmeric influence can 
sway men’s passions and direct them to the attainment of his. 
ends ; we need at once a hero, a patriot, and a statesman. 
His name is on all men’s lips: WiLrrip ScaAwEN BLUNT, 
the hero of Woodford, the Saviour of Arabi, the friend and 
champion in every land and every clime of all who are 
desolate or oppressed. Let the Tory party, as it values the 
great traditions of its glorious past, as it hopes to escape 
annihilation in the immediate future, rallyround him, and hailing 
in his stainless standard their sacred oriflamme to-day, march 
on to victory.” This article was extensively commented upon 
in the papers, even obtaining a leader from the Daz/y Mews, but 
I am not going to weary my readers with any more press. 
cuttings. 

On the 21st of November, 1887, I had a chat with Lord 
Randolph about it all and he reproved me quite kindly for the 
“blunder ” I had committed in severing myself from my party, 
saying he thought I might at least have come to consult him 
first. He delivered me quite a speech on the Irish question, 
saying the Home Rule movement was utterly artificial, and 
that, even if I approved of it in principle, I could not associate 
myself with its present exponents. I remarked that I had 
always been hoping that he was himself going in for Home 
Rule, and he replied, with great emphasis, that this 
was one of two most extraordinary and inexplicable delu- 
sions, which had animated many of his friends, the other 
being an idea that he meant to mix himself up with Protection. 
On the latter point I can corroborate his denial, as I well 
remember being told by Mr. Potter, as long ago as 1884, that 
Lord Randolph had assured him he might rely upon it, that so 
far as he was concerned, ‘‘the idols of the Cobden Club would 
remain undisturbed.” 

So much then for my Exodus from the Tory party. I hope 
I have made it clear that, although I was constrained to change 
my party, my principles have remained fixed and inviolate. 
On the 4th of November I consummated my divorce by starting 
for Ireland as a delegate of the Home Rule Union. 


rh 


THE “WHIRLWIND” CARTOONS. 


Xa, 
MR. ADDISON, Q.C., M.P. 


THE gentleman immortalized this week by the exercise of 
Mr. Walter Sickert’s genius, is Mr. Addison, Q.C., M.P., about: 
whom we know nothing. 
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LETTERS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


CHAPTER VII. 
LORD GREY’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
LORD ERSKINE. 
ANNUAL PARLIAMENTS AND UNIVERSAL 
SUFFRAGE. 


[THERE is not only much that is extremely interesting in 
Lord Grey’s correspondence with Lord Chancellor Erskine, 
but also much that is apposite to public affairs at the present 
moment. The following letters may serve to show the truth of 
what is affirmed. I do not think there is anything in any one 
of these letters which requires explanation, but I shall be 
happy to supply correspondents with information relating 
‘thereto should they desire it. ] 


| the British Empire ? 
| an equally effectual audit for the preliminary accounts. 


- | office. 


Portman Square, 
April 17th, 1819. 
My Dear ERSKINE, 

I found a spare hour the other morning and intended 
to have employed it in looking over the letter of the West- 
minster Election, when I found I had not a copy. I 
immediately sent to Ridgeway for one, and received the 
answer that it would not be out till to-day, which I suppose 
was occasioned by some mistake, or from confounding it with 
your intended publication, but I have not since had an 
opportunity of rectifying it. JI am proud to answer your 
questions as well as I can. 

1. Lord Grenville was Auditor of the Exchequer; a place 
given him as a reward for former services, long before our 
administration. The salary about £4,000 a year. If his 


| appointment as First Lord of the Treasury was advantageous 


for the publick service, was it reasonable that his taking 
it should impose on him the necessity of relinquishing a 
provision for his life, or was the whole salary of Auditor and 
First Lord of the Treasury, amounting together to not more 
than £8,000 per annum, too much for the Prime Minister of 
Arrangements were made for providing 
This 
seems to me sufficient answer for all reasonable men ; but it is 


| one of these cases in which publick opinion must always be 
| against us. 


2. The Excise. A Bill, I believe, was introduced into the 


House of Commons by Lord Lansdowne for taxing private 


breweries, as well as publick, and perhaps one might have 
expected that a popular partizan would not be very strenuous 
in his objections to putting the taxing of a beer on the 


| same footing with the mechanic who pays a high tax on the 
| bitter he gets at the alehouse—the tax I think was a very 
| objectionable one, and it was given up. 


3. The legalising the employment of foreign troops. I really 


' do not know what this alludes to. 


4. The support of the Barracks system. I am equally 
ignorant on this point, unless it means that we continued to 
use the Barracks which had been erected before we came into 

However strongly we might disapprove of the system, 
could we do otherwise ? 

5. Lord Wellesley. Lord Grenville had-always defended and 
supported Lord Wellesley. I do not recollect any direct 
question on that business while I was in the House of Commons, 
when we were in administration. 

6. The confining the people of Ireland, etc. This I suppose 
alludes to a Bill which had been sent over from Ireland for 


| consideration, and which was passed by our Ministers after we 
| were turned out. 


It was lying on my table unread, when I 
gave up the seals. It is possible we might have adopted it; 
but certainly it had never come under the consideration of the 
cabinet, whilst we were in office; and if it had I think my 
opinion would have been against it. 

I am sorry that, not having the pamphlet, I cannot give you 
more satisfactory answers on these points. 
Ever yours, 

GREY. 


P.S.—It is probable we continued to employ the troops 
already in our pay, and in the then state of the war could we 
do otherwise? But on this and many other charges, there is 
also this general answer to be given, that the short time we 
were in office, under all the difficulties of the time, and the 
interruption occasioned by the death of Fox, we had hardly 
time to look round us, and it is a little hard to fix upon us the 
blame of continuing establishments made by our predecessors, 
which could not be put an end to without some systematic 
arrangement which might supply their place. For this no time 
was given us, and we were in effect turned out for a measure 
taken in promotion of the system to which we had pledged 
ourselves when in opposition. 
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Howick, 
October 5th, 1817. 
My dear Erskine, 

I have received your letter of the 30th, and am much 
~gratified by your approbation of my speech at the Fox dinner 
under all the imperfections and inaccuracies of a newspaper 
report. I was desirous of doing all I could to atone for the 
errors of last year, and to endeavour to repair the mischief done 
by the violent reformers; and I cannot help thinking much 
may be done for this purpose, if the friends of national 
freedom, who are still numerous and powerful enough, could 
only he brought to act with the necessary combination and 
activity. I have read the second part of Armata* with much 
pleasure. The much too partial manner in which your lord- 
ship speaks of me forbids me to say more. I shall be very 
glad, however, to receive the two parts bound up together as a 
remembrance of the author. I did not expect that you would 
put into execution your promised intention of coming to 
Scotland, in which case I should have ventured to drop you a 
letteron yourway. Nothing would give me more pleasure than 
to see you at Howick, and toa young and active fellow like 
you the journey is nothing, either in the mail coach, which, 
setting out from London at eight in the evening, arrives here 
early the next day but one, or in a Howick smack, which often 
performs the journey in less time, and would land you in 
passing. Lady Grey desires to be very kindly remembered to 
you. 

I am, dear Erskine, 
Ever most truly yours, 


GREY. 
XK 


Howick, 
October 8th, 1817. 
My dear Erskine, 

I was very much obliged to you for your letter and 
preface, which I received on my arrival here from Malvern a 
few days ago. Your defence of the Whigs and of your own 
character, which was unfairly attacked by that libeller, is now 
complete, and I approve entirely of the line you have taken, 
which, while it places you where you “ought always to stand, 
as the defender of the just rights of the people, gives no counte- 
nance to proceedings whichevery reasonable man must condemn, 
and which have their most pernicious effects in bringing those 
rights into question. This is the line which we must take 
both in and out of Parliament, and by which we must save 
the country or perish with it. Nothing has for a long time 
given me so much pleasure as your account of the improvement 
of your health. I wish I-could induce you to come here, 
-where a fresh sea air, regular hours, and complete rest would 
soon do all that may be required to make you quite young 
again. What could you do better than pass with us the 
whole interval till Parliament meets? Think of this. Lady 
Grey desires to be very kindly remembered to you. 

Ever most truly yours, 
GREY. 


[A common reproach against Lord Erskine was that he was 
a Jacobin, and that he was in favour of Annual Parliaments, 
Universal Suffrage and other revolutionary projects obnoxious 
to respectable people. I trust that the following letter will 
clear Lord Erskine’s character from ail such charges. | 


Su, 

I presented to the House of Lords the petitions referred to 
in your letter and although I am not prepared to vote for 
Annual Parliaments nor for Universal Suffrage, but on the 
contrary must always and most vehemently resist them as 
never having been any part of the British Constitution, nor 


* A political composition by Lord Erskine, and modelled after Swift’s 
Gulliver’s Travels, The book enjoyed an ephemeral popularity. 


calculated to contribute to the welfare of the people, yet I 
am persuaded that the Petitioners only meant to submit their 
wishes and opinions to Parliament and to abide by what its 
authority might ultimately decide. I never can believe that so 
large a part of the population of Glasgow were engaged in 
any act of defiance to the legislature much less in any 
conspiracy to subvert the British Constitution. Deeply 
interested as I must now be in the honour of my native country, 
and in the prosperity of all its inhabitants, I cannot help 
suggesting the propriety of some steps being immediately 
taken by the societies in Glasgow to disavow the intention 
imputed to them, and as they have a clear and constitutional 
right to be acquainted with any proceedings of either Houses 
of Parliament which refer to them, you have a right to petition 
the House that you may be permitted in the names and 
by the authority of all the members of your society to disclaim 
any views to overthrow or in any manner to undermine the 
Government. Should such a petition be thought desirable it 
should be short. It should be confined strictly and respectfully - 
to disavow all seditious purposes and to beadmitted to disavow 
and to disestablish these purposes by evidence at the bar of the 
House of Lords. If such a petition is sent to me I will 
present and support it, but no time should be lost. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your faithful humble Servant, 
ERSKINE. 


[S.E.] 


XK 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHAT FRANCE THINKS. 


[We have been much gratified and encouraged by the 
receipt of the following sympathetic letter from the Editor of 
the Avant-Garde, which is the Legitimist organ in France. | 


Monsieur, 

J’ai Vhonneur de vous remercier de lenvoi de votre journal. 
Il nous a paru fort intéressant-et fort humoristique. Je 
m’empresserai, dés que je le pourrai, de le faire connaitre aux 
lecteurs de 7? Avant-Garde. Ce serait méme déja fait, sii 
Vabondance des matitres ne nous avait forcés, ces derniers. 
temps, 4 sacrifier plusieurs articles. Nous sommes heureux de 
vous voir défendre la cause sacrée des Stuarts, malgré le 
ridicule dont tous les fool men de votre nation et de la nétre 
voudraient Ja couvrir. Courage! Instruisez en amusant. 
Castigate ridendo mores. 

Des ordres ont été donnés pour vous faire parvenir 7 Avant- 
Garde. Encore une fois, merci, et mille fois merci pour votre 
delightful Whirlwind / 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur, expression de mes meilleurs. 
sentiments. 

‘* PETIT-ROBERT.”* 

Marseille, 24 Aotit, 1890. 


re 


ARE WORKMEN’S CHILDREN THEIR OWN ? 
TO THE EDITORS OF “ THE WHIRLWIND.” 


Gentlemen, 

A question which, I venture to think, may adequately 
receive the attention of an Individualist organ like THE 
WHIRLWIND is the degree of liberty to which British subjects 
are entitled in the treatment of their own offspring. An Act 
of Parliament was passed last year, chiefly through the efforts 
of the Rey. Benjamin Waugh, to empower the State to 
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interfere between parent and child for the prevention of 
cruelty to children. What is termed a National Society has 
been called into existence to push the enactments of this law 
to their full and logical conclusion, and already the Secretary 
of this Society has written to the newspapers that ‘“‘a very grave 
charge has been made and reported against the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children—no less a 
charge than that one of the Society’s officers has coached a 
child in the evidence that she was to give before a Court of 
Justice.” A statement was also made before Mr. Bushby at 
the Worship Street Police Court—‘“that an officer employed 
by the Society had reduced the child’s statement to writing in 
his own words, and read it over several times to the child 
until she had learnt it by heart.” 

I am strongly of opinion that the position which this 
question has now reached, constitutes the very gravest issue 
which could employ the consideration of all political 
economists and lovers of individual liberty. In cool judg- 
ment, let us examine the objects of this National Society, 
which is kept up and maintained by the subscriptions of 
individual enthusiasts. Primarily, the desire is to secure 
convictions of parents or guardians guilty of cruelty to their 
children. For obvious reasons, the operations of the Society 
are confined almost wholly to the working classes, and for the 
initiation of prosecutions, persons are paid a wage to ferret out 
cases. Is it too much to assume that, in the anxiety to curry 
favour with their employers, these persons may endeavour by 
every means to increase the prosecutions? No return, so far 
as Iam aware, is made of cases in which the defendant is 
proved not guilty, nor is any sum in damages paid to the 
person wrongfully accused, for the shame and the publicity of 
the attack in the police courts. 

Are working men, then, content that a horde of moral 
assassins should be let loose upon them, who should have 
the responsibility and power, at a salary of thirty shillings a 
week, to blast the character and future of individual working 
men and women? ‘The London County Council has already 
appointed an army of Paul Prys at this wage to scent out 
indecencies in the amusements of the working-classes, but a 
greater tyranny is added when a private society is empowered 
to enter the privacy of the household. 

I have the honour of a personal acquaintance with the 
Rey. Benjamin Waugh, who I believe is a man of fervent 
purpose for the good of his fellow-creatures. I also have a 
love and regard for little children second to no man’s. Neither 
of these facts, however, blind me to what I most strongly feel 
that in this matter the State has stepped too far in its 
interference with the liberty of the subject. 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours obediently, 
J. LanDFEAR Lucas. 


43, St. John’s Wood Terrace, N.W., 
- August 27th, 1890. 


SOME MISTAKE. 


A long anonymous letter has reached Mr. Vivian, recklessly 
labelled “Letter to an absurd person.” It must have been 
intended for one of our unreasoning contemporaries, but here 
are a few extracts: “Dear Sir, I venture to give you a few 
ideas, jotted down aw vol on that (to you) absorbingly interesting 
subject, yourself. Not that I blame you for being interested, 
far from it. One has only one self, and there are so many 
other people! Your chief characteristic seems to be a morbid 
craving for notoriety. Anything is better than neglect is your 
motto, so you print abusive reviews of THE WHIRLWIND in the 
poor thing’s own columns. As to praise, it is as the breath 


of your nostrils. When you get it, you may treasure it up for 
years, but, like murder, it will out some time. Even the 
unavoidable civilities of an after dinner speech are entered in 
your diary and, after many years, brought out to grace a more 
public diary in the pages of THE Wuirtwinp. Public diaries 
are all the fashion now, since poor, beautiful Marie Bashkirtseff 
poured out her soul on paper and exposed it to the public gaze. 
I am digressing, as usual. A million pardons, I will now 
return to my muttons, or perhaps I should say, to my mutton. 
The last article that I read of yours contained a plea for 
pleasant wickedness. Some time ago you wrote, if I mistake 
not, an articlette, or some such thing, in favour of drink. 
What an age we live in. When I think of your extreme youth 
and your professed evil principles it reminds me of a sight I 
witnessed, a few days ago, of still more youthful depravity. As 
you cannot possibly have heard the story, I will now relate it 
to you, as Sandford and Merton used to say .. . . Now honestly, 
if you look back through the vista of years, through the 
luxuriant avenue of your salad days, out into the tender 
spring green beyond, could you not call up some such 
scene as this? At any rate it is an interesting speculation 
what will be the future of these jim de siecle enfants terribles / 
Yours for the present, INcocNiTa.” 


XX 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Il. 


A prize of TWO GUINEAS is offered for the best lively 
and eccentric story, to fill one page of THE WHIRLWIND. All 
stories sent in will become the property of the Editors, but no 
prize will be awarded if none of the stories reach the standard 
of publication. The stories must not have appeared in print 
before and should be sent in on or before September 15th. 


JOU, 
BEAUTY SHOW. 


The following is the state of the poll at the time of going 
LORDRESS 


Sir Richard Temple, 12 votes. 
Mr. Oscar Browning, 10 __,, 
Mr. Oscar Wilde, Sy 
Vite Wee tele S100 Gln 
Mr. Goschen, aes 
Mr. A. J. Balfour - 4 
Mr. Hanbury aa 
Prof. Tyndall - = 8 
Mie, Jo A. JB, IBMe@a, 3 
Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett 2 __,, 
Rew C lal, Soummyson 2 » 
and the following gentlemen each one vote: Lord Clancarty, 
Mr. Augustus Moore, the Bishop of Peterborough, Mr. W. 
T. Stead, Mr. W. E. Gladstone, Mr. Hyndman, Professor 
Stuart, Mir. Jobn Burns; Mri (@: S? Parker; M.-P. the Word 
Mayor of London, Mr. M. Menpes, Mr. Healy, and Lord 
Lytton. 


JOU 
ENIGMA PRIZE. 


See page 110 (No. 7). No answers yet received. The first 
correct solution now sent in will take the prize. 
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TLE WHLRE WIND: 


AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS. 


““ NATURE has given to men one tongue, but two ears, that 
we may hear from others twice as much as we speak.” 
EPICTETUS. 


Stroud News, 2yth August, 1890. 


“After a perusal of its contents we can express the opinion 
that for audacity and impudence THE WHIRLWIND cannot be 
beaten ; still the conspicuous ability displayed in the writings 
of its Proprietor-Editors and the altogether extraordinary 
character of the paper are a sufficient inducement to the 
reading public to take itin. The young Editors of this new 
journalistic venture care not to whom they administer the lash 
of their condemnation, and the most interesting pages of THE 
WHIRLWIND are certainly those which contain the ‘ Letters to 
Absurd People,’ the ‘Reflections’ of Herbert Vivian, and 
the ‘Gusts’ by Stuart Erskine, in all of which effusions and 
personalities are freely and alarmingly indulged in. Sir 
Richard Webster is the ‘absurd’ person dealt with last week 
by Mr. Erskine, who unreservedly expresses his opinion of the 
right honourable gentleman in a choice letter occupying nearly 
& WiNOE jPABE o o o o The Impressionist sketches by Mr. 
Sickert and other clever artists are a prominent feature in THE 
WHIRLWIND, and together with lively political and general 
articles, help towards filling one of the most extraordinary 
weeklies ever brought before the public.” 


er 


The Piper o Dundee, 27th August, 1890. 


’ “Tt is always pleasant to chronicle the publication of 
anything fresh and original, and this THk Wurruwinp 
undoubtedly is. For cheerful cynicism, delightful dilletanteism, 
and pleasant precocity, commend me to THE WHIRLWIND. 
ONE COULD IMAGINE THAT THE BENJAMIN DISRAELI OF 
HALF A CENTURY AGO HAD INSPIRED THIS ‘ WHIRLWIND’ 
AND STARTED IT ON ITS RUSTLING COURSE to drive away 


the dismal vapour of dark conventionalism, which hovers over 
our modern cities.” 


fTuddersfield Examiner, 23rd August, 1890. 


“It is the pretensions of THE WurIRLWIND to be a liberal 
journal which induce us to give it an amount of attention far 
‘toc great to be commensurate with either the work or the 
importance of that organ of two young men who ostensibly set 
themselves to be eccentric, but who in reality succeed in being 
personal in the worst sense, most needlessly offensive, and, 
not to put too fine a point upon it, extremely snobbish.” 

“That hotch-potch of vanity, smartness, impertinence... . 
which that youth calls his reminiscences . .. . The world would 
go on much the same if Mr. HERBERT VIVIAN were to remain 
all his nights, say in ApMiraL Maxser’s flag-ship in the 
remotest Pacific, whence not one word of his self-advertise- 
ments could be transmitted to the active world. That is, 
however, by the way.” 

“We respect Mr. GLADSTONE sufficiently to believe that he 
is incapable of the unworthy action attributed to him by Mr. 
ERSKINE. Our only regret is that a journal, which condemns 
such writing ‘for gentlemen by gentlemen’ as the society 
papers afford, and which condemns the Evening News and 
fost as an ‘organ of gutter toryism,’ should bring upon liberal 
journalism the reproach of being infinitely more vulgar, 
because more snobbish and more characterised by pretensions 
to culture and superior refinement.... . the shallow 
pretentious, would-be refined, but essentially snobbish and 
ungentlemanly flippant injustice and impertinence of the callow 
fledgings (sic) borne along on THE WHIRLWIND.” 


Croydon Guardian, 16th August, 1890. 


“THE WHIRLWIND is giving a prize to the ugliest man in 
England, as judged by its readers! The staff of THE 
WHIRLWIND are excluded from the competition, and rightly so ; 
they are much too good-looking to stand a chance.” 


iO 
South and West Leeds Echo, 22nd August, 1890. 


“THE WHIRLWIND.—This ‘eccentric newspaper ’ maintains 
its reputation for candour and cleverness. In spite of 
occasional extravagance it deserves to succeed, and if its 
conductors do not tire of the exacting duties attaching to 
responsible journalism it will stay. Mr. Herbert Vivian gives 
some captivating reminiscences.” 


Dublin Evening Mail, 27th August, 1890. 


“THE WHIRLWIND continues to be what it professes to be, 
namely, ‘a lively and eccentric newspaper.’ ” 


XA 


South London Press, 30th August, 1890. 


“THE WHIRLWIND is a cynical journal, edited by a couple 
of young gentlemen named Erskine and Vivian, who, while 
possessed of a great deal of assurance and not a little ability, 
have seemingly no respect for anything earthly, with the 
exception, perhaps, of their own sacred persons.” 


0 


"Playgoer, 15th August, 1890. 

“The ‘ lively and eccentric’ newspaper has now reached its 
8th number. It never was lively, but at first it certainly was 
eccentric. It has developed in eight weeks into a rag, neither 
‘ lively ’ nor ‘eccentric,’ but merely dull, stupid and nonsensical.’ 


Brixton Free Press, 30th August, 1890. 

“Tlike a man who has the courage of his opinions and 
trust that the Hon. Stuart Erskine and Mr. Herbert Vivian, the 
joint proprietors and editors of THz Wurriwinp will make 
that very lively paper a success. It is something in these days 
to have a newspaper advocating the cause of the Stuarts, but 
the clever young men, who ‘direct the storm,’ seem quite as 
conversant with the matters of the nineteenth as of the 
sixteenth century.” 


LFTull News, 25th August, 1890. 


“Tt is curious that this self-assertive tyro, who appears to be 
unsupplied with any theme for expatiation save his own 
personality, should affect any squeamish sensibility as to 
comments on his private affairs. Mr. Vivian must suffer the 
inevitable penalty of greatness, especially as neither having 
been born great nor having had greatness thrust upon him, he 
has incontinently chosen to force it upon himself. He must, 
therefore, learn to endure with resignation the light that beats 
upon celebrity and to pardon the curiosity of an age that pants 
to know more of its self-constituted apostle Mr. 
Vivian should surely be the last to complain if his autobiography 
has aroused a craving for the exploration of his identity, or if 
his Individualism has inspired an impulse to probe his 


individuality.” 
Northampton Herald, 23rd August, 1890. 


“THE WHIRLWIND maintains its eccentricities an | liveliness, 
to judge from the eighth number which has reached us.” 
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PURITY OF BLOOD 
-ENSURES A 
GOOD COMPLEXION. 


A good complexion is a desideratum every 
woman wishes to enjoy for herself. 


This boon may be readily attained by all, save, 
perhaps, some of those who are the victims of 
hereditary Blood or Skin Disease. 


To ensure a good complexion Nature’s own pro- 
cesses must be followed. 


Nature endeavours to throw impurities out of 
the blood, and to eject them from the kidneys and 
pores of the skin. 


But, being heavily handicapped by the con- 
ditions of modern life, Nature cannot always 
succeed in doing this, and even when she can, the 
process is apt to be attended with breakings-out, 
rashes, and eruptions. 


But art working with Nature may, in the form of 
‘“Frazer's Sulphur Tablets.” effect that which the 
former cannot do alone. 


That is to say, the poisonous and irritant pro- 
perties of the out-throw may be masked or covered 
by a purifying and curative power stronger than 
the evil forces at work. 


Further assistance is also given by “ Frazer’ 
Sulphur Tablets,’ possessing a similar expulsive 
power to that possessed by Nature herself. 


Thus impure elements in the blood are first 
rendered harmless, and then less they decompose 
and fester again are ejected out of the body. 


“ Frazer's Sulphur Tablets” follow Nature also 
in their preparation. 


The garden Rhubarb is one of the best natural 
Blood Purifiers, because it contains a proportion of 
Tartaric Acid and Potash. 


But in taking Rhubarb as a Blood Purrfier, it is 
necessary to eat a large quantity to gain a neces- 
sary proportion of Potash and Tartaric Acid, 


“*Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets” are natural in that 
they contain Bi-Tartrate of Potash, which, as the 
name indicates, is a compound of Potash and Tar- 
taric Acid. The Bi-Tartrate being combined with 
purified sulphur. Sulphur is the oldest and most 
esteemed of blood purifiers, and a constituent, in 
minute quantities, in healthy blood itself. 


Hence it is clear that ‘‘ Frazer’s Sulphur Tab- 
lets” are produced and act on the lines of Nature 
herself, as such are bound to be as purifying and 
curative as they are found to Le in practice. 


Furthermore, “‘ Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets’ cause 
no shock, no hurt, and no interference with other 
functions ; but rather benefit and tone, by gentle 
action on the blood vessels, almost every organ of 
thebody. They are positively safe, both for women 
and children. 


It is, of course, necessary that those who desiie 
a good complexion should use discrimination as to 
the soaps used, and creams, &c., applied to the 
skin, as otherwise external irritations may be 
caused. 


It, however, remains an incontrovertible fact, 
hat the primary essential in the making of a good 
omplexion is purity of blood. 


And it is equally certain that nothing will so 
pleasantly, so safely, so gently, and yet withal so 
efficaciously, secure purity of blood as will 
‘Frazer's Sulphur Tablets.” 


For the ailments of children ‘‘ Frazer’s Sulphur 
Tablets” are specially noteworthy, for they are 
pleasant alike to the eye and taste, and correct 
costiveness, allay feverishness, disperse inflam- 
matory and eruptive matters, and purify the blood. 
For Eczema, Erysipelas, Nettle-Rash, Sores, 
Ulcers, and Eruptions and for Rheumatism and 
Constipation, they will also be found of great 
service. 


Frazer's Sulphur Tablets” are put up in 
packets, price 1s. 13d. (post tree 1s. 3d.), and are for 
sale by chemists and medicine vendors. Every 

| Tablet stamped “Frazer's Sulphur Tablet.” 
Beware of fraudulent imitations. Sole proprietors, 
FRAZER and CO., 11, Ludgate Square, London, 
Hes as 


TEST THEM FREE OF CHARGE. 


Wishing to have ‘‘ Frazer's 
Sulphur Tablets” judged on their 
merits, we will send samples gratis 
and. post free, on brief written appli- 
cation being made forsame. Name 
The Whirlwind. Address the Sole 
Proprietors, F RAZER and CO., 11, 
Ludgate Square, London, E.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors, the Hon. Stuart Erskine and Mr. Herpert Vivian, and Published at 150, Strand, London, W.C. 
All Communications relating to Advertisements must be addressed to the Office of The Whirlwind. 


—— 


M" HERBERT VIVIAN 


VOLI. Ne12, SATVAD 


Never be without it, 
Use it morn and night, 
There’s no doubt about it, 
BOVRIL puts you right. 


@ 


Keep it in the household, 
Have it on the shelf; 

s Give it to your children, 

Take a cup yourself. 


PURITY OF BLOOD ENSURES A GOOD 
COMPLEXION. 


A good complexion is an attraction every woman wishes to enjoy for 
herself. 

This boon may be readily attained by all, save, perhaps, some of those 
who are the victims of hereditary Blood or Skin Diseases. 

To ensure a good complexion Nature’s own processes must be followed. 

Nature endeavours to throw impurities out of the blood, and to eject 
them from the kidneys and pores of the skin. 

But, being heavily handicapped by the conditions of modern life, 
Nature cannot always succeed in doing this, and even when she can, the 
process is apt to be attended with breakings-out, rashes, and eruptions. 

But art working with Nature may, in the form of ‘ Frazer’s Sulphur 
Tablets,” effect that which the former cannot do alone. 

That is to say, the poisonous and irritant properties of the out-throw 
may be masked or covered by a purifying and curative power stronger than 
the evil forces at work. 

Further assistance is also given by ‘‘Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets,” possess- 
ing a similar expulsive power to that possessed by Nature herself. 

Thus impure elements in the blood are first rendered harmless, and 
then lest they decompose and fester again are ejected out of the body. 

* Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets” follow Nature also in their preparation. 

The garden Rhubarb is one of the best natural Blood Purifiers, because 
it contains a proportioa of Tartaric Acid and Potash. : 

But in taking Rhubarb as a Blood Purifier, it is necessary to eat a large 
quantity to gain a necessary proportion of Potash and Tartaric Acid. 

“ Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets ” are natural in that they contain Bi-Tartrate 
of Potash, which, as the nime indicates, is a compound of Potash and 

'Tartaric Acid. The Bi-Tartrate being combined with purified sulphur. 


TEST THEM FREE 


“Frazer's Sulphur Tablets” judged on their merits, we will send samples, gratis 
on brief written application being made for same. 


Wishing to have 
and post free, 


Sulphur is the oldest and most esteemed of blood purifiers, and a con 
stituent, in minute quantities, in healthy blood itself. 

Hence it is clear that ‘‘Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets” are produced and 
act on the lines of Nature herself, and as such are bound to be as purifying 
and curative as they are found to be in practice. 

Furthermore, ‘‘ Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets” cause no shock, no hurt, 
and no interference with other functions ; but rather benefit and tone, by 
gentle action on the blood vessels, almost every organ of the body. They 
are positively safe, both for women and children. , 

It is, of course, necessary that those who desire a good complexion 
should use discrimination as to the soaps used, and creams, &c., applied to 
the skin, as otherwise external irritations may be caused. 

It, however, 1emains an incontrovertible fact, that the primary essential 
in the making of a good complexion is purity of blood. 

And it is equally certain that nothing will so pleasantly, so safely, so 
gently, and yet withal so efficaciously, secure purity of blood as will 
“ Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets.” ; 

For the ailments of children ‘‘ Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets” are especially 
noteworthy, for they are pleasant alike to the eye and taste, and correct 
costiveness, allay feverishness, disperse inflammatory and eruptive matters, 
and purify the blood. For Eczema, Erysipelas, Nettle-rash, Sores, Ulcers, 
and Eruptions, and for Rheumatism and Constipation, they will also be 
found of great service. tye 

“ Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets” are put up in packets, price rs. 14d. 
(post free rs. 3d.), and are for sale by chemists and medicine vendors. 
Every Tablet stamped ‘‘ Frazer’s Sulphur Tablet.” Beware of fraudulent 
imitations. 


OF CHARGE. 


Name the “ Whirlwind.” Address the 


Sole Proprietors, FRAZER & CO., 11, Ludgate Square, London, E.C. 
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NOTICES, &c. 


THE PROPRIETOR-EDITORS, AND ALL WRITERS 
IN “ THE WHIRLWIND, ARE ONLY RESPONSIBLE 
FOR OPINIONS APPEARING ABOVE THEIR OWN 
SIGNATURES. 


The Proprietor-Editors decline all responsibility for the 
return of MSS. sent in tothem. When a stamped addressed 
envelope is enclosed they will, however, endeavour to return 
rejected contributions. 

They will gladly give their best consideration to all literary 
matter submitted to them, and accepted contributions will be 
paid for. 

All friends interested in any of the causes that we advocate 
are requested to mention to the Proprietor-Editors the names 
of any other persons likely to be interested. 

Single copies can be obtained from the office, price 14d. post 
free. The annual subscription is 6s. 6d. by post to any country 
within the postal union. Anyone preferring to compound with 
a lump sum of £5, will receive the paper free for life, from the 
commencement. 

Anyone experiencing a difficulty in procuring copies of THE 
WHIRLWIND, in however remote a district, is earnestly 
requested to communicate with the Manager at the Publishing 
Offices. 

All orders, contributions and complaints should be directed 
to the Editors at the offices of THE WHIRLWIND, 150, Strand, 
London, W.C., where the trade can also be supplied. 

THE WHIRLWIND is now registered at the General Post 
Office as a newspaper. 


THE TRADES UNION CONFERENCE. 


Individualists must not altogether despair of Trades Unions. 
Just now their organization has got into the hands of unsuitable 
persons, and has been misused for the abetting of Socialistic 
schemes. This can, however, at worst be nothing more than a 
temporary vagary, dangerous and troublesome no doubt while 
it lasts, but never threatening to become chronic. The 
principle of Trades Unions is self-reliance, and self-reliance is 
the antithesis of Socialism. By Trades Unions the working 
masses are enabled to realise their full irresistible strength, and, 
this once realised, are shamed out of the thought of whining 
to the State for protection. 

It is true that the recent Conference was a deplorable mis- 
carriage. Egregious resolutions were passed demanding the 
restriction of daily labour to eight hours by law, calling for the 
establishment of State factories and workshops for the unem- 
ployed, and advocating a series of vexatious interferences with 
individual liberty. The proceedings were not carried on with 


? 


the decorum customary in less democratic assemblies ; every- _ 


body talked at once, and when delegates were called to order, 
they sneeringly challenged the Chairman to have them turned 
out if he was not satisfied. To put it plainly, the Conference 
was at once a bear-garden and a hotbed of heresy. 

Nevertheless Individualists may find matter for congratulation 
in the fact that the minority of thinking men, faithful to common 
sense and political economy,was strikingly substantial at the Con- 
ference. Indeed, on the crucial division, when the issue was be- 
tween an eight hours’ day by the interference of the State and an 
eight hours’ day by the influence of Trades Unions, the Socialist 
majority did not reach double figures. Emphasis cannot too 
often be given to the fact that the Individualist creed is in no way 
a barrier to an eight hours’ day. The pretention to be combated 
is that the State shall ever be allowed to interfere in the matter. 
If individuals decide that eight hours are a sufficient daily tale 
of work, and if they can bring pressure through the Trades 
Unions to induce their fellows to share their views, well and 
good. They have the warmest good wishes of the Individualist 
party, as every effort—so long as it does not involve legislative 
interference—must have our good wishes, for the amelioration 
of the condition of the people, for facilitating the spread of 
pleasure, and for mitigating the rugged realities of life. 

After all it must not be forgotten that the Spirit of the Age 
(always a cantankerous entity) is at present unmistakably 
Socialist, and it must afford no cause for surprise or special 
alarm if its taint has infected an uncultured Labour Conference. 
We are the soldiers of great principles, and can afford to view 
with perfect equanimity even untoward incidents in the 
campaign, as we place implicit confidence in the certainty of 
ultimate victory. 


HERBERT VIVIAN. 
—+44— 


RHE SSRIRIT SOF THE AGE: 


“¢ Affairs cannot go on as they used,’ observed Proserpine — 


oracularly ; ‘we must bow to the Spirit of the Age.’ 

‘And what is that?’ inquired Saturn. 

‘I do not exactly know,’ replied Proserpine, ‘but one hears 
of it everywhere... . Every day it is more powerful.’ 

‘Then if, on consideration, we were to deem resistance to it 
advisable, it is surely better to commence the contest at once 
than to postpone the struggle.’ 

‘It is useless to talk of resisting ; one must conform.’ 

‘T certainly should consider resistance useless,’ replied 
Saturn, ‘for I tried it and failed ; but at least one has a chance 
of success; and yet, having resisted this spirit and failed, I 
should not consider myself in a worse plight than you would 
voluntarily place yourself in by conforming to it.’ 

‘You speak riddles,’ said Proserpine. 
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To be plain, then,’ replied Saturn, ‘I think you may as 


well at once give up your throne, as conform to this spirit.’ 
‘And why so?’ inquired Proserpine very ingenuously. 


‘Because,’ replied Saturn, shrugging up his shoulders, ‘I : 


look upon the Spirit of the Age as a spirit hostile to Kings and 
Gods.’” 
B. DisRAELI,—“ The Infernal Marriage.” 
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BROUHAHA. 


We have good authority for contradicting the rumours with 
reference to the contemplated resignation of the Bishop of © 
Chichester. 
remark made by his Lordship at a Diocesan Conference lately. 
Some plans were being discussed for three years hence, and he 
said he imagined the affairs of the diocese would then be in 
other hands. 
to remain at the post of duty so long as health and strength 
continue. His Lordship is at present travelling in the North 
of Italy and taking much vigorous exercise. Although far 


The only possible foundation for them is a 


] 
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But this seems rather to imply a determination ~ 
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advanced in years, he is both physically and mentally in the 
prime of life, and any thought of retiring, entertained by 
him, would be promptly and emphatically discouraged by 
clergy and laity throughout his diocese, where he has earned 
universal reverence and regard. 


Mrs. HumpHry Warp has just moved into her new house 
near Haslemere (built with the proceeds of “Robert Elsmere”), 
and she is hard at work at a new novel, which she hopes to 


complete by next Spring. Mr. Pinero has also taken a house 
in the neighbourhood and is at work on a new play. 


ze 


Our Aix-les-Bains correspondent writes, 6th September :— 

““We went away for a while to Interlaken and Grindelwald, 
but were forced to return here as the weather was so wet and 
cold, and the hotels so overflowing with people and noise. 
There never has been such a season, both there and here. On 
our return we found an improved set of people: more English. 
But the place has been spoiled by the smiles of royalty. For 
many years Aix-les-Bains was the delightful resort of all who 
loved refinement, repose and harmless recreation, far from the 


madding crowd. ‘The walks on the pleasant grassy hills, below 


the Revard, amongst shady groves and running streams, with 
the distant view of the snow-capped mountains—the gates of 
Italy,—the Tresserve with its quaint street of cottages and 
chateaux intermingled with vines and sunny slopes falling away 
to the Lac de Bourget: all these were perfect delights to the 
stray sojourner. Now all is changed. The hotels are over- 
crowded and uncomfortable, prices for all things have gone up 
150 per cent., and the greedy tradesmen laugh with joyous 
satisfaction at the result of the season, owing entirely, they 
say, to the patronage of ‘Za reine d Angleterre”? Having 
known Aix for over twenty years I can speak with some 
authority. Whither can we fly to escape this terrible scourge, 
the invasion of these modern Huns? No place is now sacred 
or secure—it is enough to be known to be at once lost. A 
few months ago I was expatiating on the charm of a very 
romantic and beautiful property to a well known authoress, 
and I asked her to write about it and make it the scene of 
one of her novels. ‘I could not do you a greater unkindness,’ 
she said, ‘for your lovely place would no longer be yours— 
its privacy and beauty would soon disappear.’” 


xX 


“In haste,” from Homburg:—“The exodus is now beginning, 
but there is still a good crowd, including Bismarck, who seems 
as sprightly and juvenile as ever. Lord and Lady Clancarty 
are here, recovering from their judicial tribulations, but, as you 
may imagine, they are not popular. 
colony, including the Grand Duke of Mecklemberg, Mr. 
Renshaw, of tennis fame, Sir Julian and Lady Goldsmid, 
Lord and Lady Cardross, Lady Sophia Macnamara, and Mr. 
Mulholland. Others at the springs this morning were Sir 
West Ridgeway, discussing potato famines with Sir Albert 
Rollit and Colonel Saunderson, M.P.; Mr. R. B. Loder, 
piloting Miss Helen Henniker and her ‘sister Mary;’ Sir 
Charles Russell, describing to Lady Henry Lennox and Mrs. 
Vereker what Homburg was like in the old gambling days ; 
and, au hasard du monocle, Lady Aylesford, the Countess of 
Lindsey, Mr. Maclean, M.P., Lady Peyton, Mrs. Brydges 
Willyams, Colonel Upperton, Lady Manners, Mr. Jocelyn, 
Captain Drummond, Sir Charles Bowen, Mr. Beaumont, M.P., 
and so forth. Mr. George Lewis has already left for England. 
In another week the place will be almost empty.” 


x 
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I notice quite a Cannes | 


Our correspondent at Dieppe writes:—‘“‘The numbers 
containing Blanche and Lytton’s portraits are well placed on 
sale up and down the Grande Rue and outside the Casino, and 
are selling well. ‘They are also very popular in the Casino 
reading room. “The common impression in the town is that 
THE WHIRLWIND will be a formidable rival to the Vigze de 


Dieppe.” 
XX 


Tue whipping of Mr. Augustus Moore last Saturday does not 
appear to have been by any means his first experience of the 
kind. Indeed he should now be pretty well inured to the 
process One of the worst castigations he ever received was at 
Exeter some years ago. ‘There had been a big fire there, and 
he, as reporter to some London paper, had said the inhabitants 
were selling bits of the victims’ bones as relics. This was 
resented, and a burly west countryman flogged him at the 
railway station as he was going away. Since then Mr. Moore 
has evinced no desire to ‘ramble in the west end” of England 
any more. On another occasion he suffered at the hands of 
Mr. Leonard Boyne, when on tour with the Sister Mary 
Company, and two years ago Mr. Brookfield, the well-known 
actor, impressed upon him, with commendable emphasis, the 
danger of insulting ladies, even when unprotected members of 
the theatrical profession. 


A protest must be entered against the behaviour of the .S¢, 
James's Gazette in the matter of Moore. His article in the 
Hfawk, to which allusion is made elsewhere, from the coarseness 
of its expressions and the vehicle of its publication, was power- 
less to injure Mr. Whistler. But when a respectable paper, 
generally read by respectable people, inserted a bowdlerized 
version of the article, with all the most grating vulgarities 
carefully eliminated, there was a possibility of its being believed 
by the thoughtless. The S* James's Gazette had no business 
to shelter this man, Moore, under the cloak of its own 


decorousness. 
Cx 


SAME IN NAME, BUT NOTIN Fame.—“A well-known Battersea 
solicitor” (sc), named W. H. Wilkins, was puffed up with pride 
when he saw an article signed by his namesake in the columns 
of THE WHIRLWIND. Now, however, a surburban newspaper, 


the South Western Star, has cruelly destroyed the poor man’s 


claim to celebrity, by announcing that he is not the author, for 
“our peaceful and calm W. H. W. could never connect 


himself with anything so blusterous as a whirlwind.” We 
should hope not. 
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A BLACKGUARD BLACK-A-MOORE. 


When a Mr. Augustus Moore, who edits an impossible 
paper called Ze Hawk, so far forgot himself as to publish a 
tiresome article, speculating impertinently on imaginary birch- 
ings of Mr. Erskine and myself, when we were boys at school, 
Mr. Erskine very aptly pointed out that the subject was an 
unfortunate one for Mr. Moore to choose, as, in his own case, 
birching had not ended with schooldays. Lest proper emphasis 
should have escaped this fact, a distinguished gentleman, whose 
artistic skill is apparently not restricted to the brush, gave this 
Mr. Moore public castigation last Saturday, in the foyer at 
Drury Lane Theatre. 

Personally I am of opinion that Mr. Whistler did the man 
far too high an honour, in condescending to notice him. 
From what I have since heard, Mr. Moore is not a person with 
whom any self-respecting white man could associate, and 
I think he should enjoy the immunity accorded to a 
chimney-sweep on the ¢rotfoir. But, of course, when lying 
and malicious attacks are made upon the memory of a dead 
friend, it is difficult to know how in this country to act. In 
France the heirs can prosecute the libeller of a dead man, but 
with us the law affords no redress even to his nearest relatives 
Accordingly, when the Editor of the Hawk outrageously 
traduced the memory of a man who could not answer for 
himself, Mr. Whistler bought a stick on his way to the theatre. 

It wasa first night at Drury Lane. Mr. Whistler’s scent was 
true: the hawk was on the wing! Mr. Moore was standing 
in the foyer and was pointed out to Mr. Whistler, who seized 
him by the arm, turned him quietly round, and, reciting his 
name, “Mr. Augustus Moore,” in order to be sure of his 
identity, cut him across the face repeatedly with the cane, 
crying: ‘Hawk! Hawk! Hawk!” as each blow told. 

Several officious bystanders then intervened, and, in the press, 
Mr. Whistler lost his footing fora moment. Mr. Moore, looking 
the picture of a detected criminal, waved his arms about wildly, 
but strangely enough he never so much as struck his assailant 
once during the encounter. In fact, Mr. Whistler was through- 
out unruffled and his eye-glass never left his eye. Mr. Whistler 
tossed his card to the man. The incident was closed, the hawk 
had had his whipping. 

Mr. Moore reminds me of the old story about two coster- 
mongers, one of whom remarked to the other, “I likes you, 
Bill, ’cos you be such a bally, thumping liar.” Whenever he is 
whipped, it appears to be his habit to announce unblushingly 
that his assailant has been “thrashed” by him, but in 
the present instance his effrontery in doing so is really 
unsurpassed. Considering that nearly a hundred people 
must have seen him chastised at Drury Lane, and _ that 
every one of them can bear witness that Mr. Whistler 
was untouched, it must surely have required an intrepidity in 
falsehood, unbeaten by Macaulay, Ananias, or even Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, to write an article, so hopelessly inverting the facts. 

The article, however, from its utter recklessness of assertion, 
is very amusing reading. It begins with a foolish anecdote, 
which has evidently been contributed by the Editor’s brother, 
Mr. George Moore, who is a literary confrérve of that other 
Cockney Irishman, Mr. Oscar Wilde. He proposes that Degas 
shall once have said, ‘‘ Whistle, you behave yourself just as if 
you had no talent at all.” 

I have the highest possible authority for stating that this 
anecdote is without a vestige of foundation in fact. 

Then follows a ludicrous account of the “slap,” which Mr. 
Augustus Moore pretends to have given Mr. Whistler. The 
following are choice extracts: “I am sorry, but my Irish 
blood” (well then, God save Ireland !) “‘ got the better of me. 
.... Twas turning to a friend—J think Lord Lurgan, with 
whom I had been dining” (a delicate touch, this). ..... 
“JT beheld the little Scotch Yankee, who was 
vices flourishing a two-penny halfpenny cane ... . 
Instinctively my hand flew out, and over went the little 


chap like a bucket of spilled water... . I said, ‘I want 
you to put down your stick,” (why was Mr. Moore afraid 
of “a two-penny half-penny cane” in the hands of this 
“little Yankee”?) “‘and then I will give you the best 
hiding you ever had in your life’... . Mr. Whistler... . came 
to Drury Lane Theatre on a first night, instead of meeting me 
on my daily rambles zz the West-end” (West-end of what ?) 
“JT returned to my stall and the charming and 
talented lady who accompanied me,” (Nonsense! Not a lady 
as well as a lord!) “having lost nothing but my smoke.” 

These samples are sufficiently illustrative of the boundless. 
assurance of this self-constituted ¢rovatore of garbage and 
purveyor of eaves-droppings to the supper-hells. He has been 
scourged and snubbed and humiliated ‘many a time—many a 
time,’ but hitherto each disgrace has seemed only to fillip him 
on to further shamelessness and nerve him as a nuisance. 
This time, however, so clean has been his castigation and so 
public his degradation, that one may be permitted to hope 
that in future he may discontinue his “ daily rambles in the 


West-end.” 


THE “WHIRLWIND” CARTOONS. 
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M. JOHN LEMOINNE. 


THE days are almost gone when an article on the political 
situation was, first and foremost, a literary exercise, written for 
the delectation of the cultured, and presenting, in dignified 
form, convictions and reflections which owed their interest 
greatly to the unbroken sequence of their intention. The 
supposed importance of the element of hourly news has almost 
banished style from the newspaper. The consultation that is. 
necessary to the acquirement of an informed estimate on the 
affairs of the day is denied to the modern journalist; the 
deliberation requisite for its complete expression is out of the 
question, and would, moreover, probably be thrown away on 
the hurried purchaser of extra-specials. It seems probable that 
the plague of rapportage will, by its very plethora, work out its 
own destruction. Or rather, that the demarcation between 
literature and reporting will be more widely understood, and 
more formally insisted upon. 

M. John Lemoinne, sémazeur, is the only French journalist 
who is a member of the Academy. He is the last representa- 
tive in France of the old school of journalism—the school of 
Guizot, of Prévost-Paradol, of Veuillot, and of Jean Jacques. 
Weiss. Literary vaffinés await with impatience the Thursday 
issue of the JZazzz in which M. Lemoinne signs a résumé of the 
situation from the saddest and most hopeless point of view. 
After representing for forty years the political opinion of France 
in the only literary political paper, the Dédats, he abandoned 
without hesitation his brilliant and unique position, because 
the opinions of the paper were out of harmony with his con- 
victions. Intense disinterestedness and independence of 
character have been the note of his career. In his youth M. 
Lemoinne was one of the most brilliant and valued ornaments. 
of Orleanist society, and the intimate personal friend of the 
princes. There is no career, however brilliant, that has not 
been open to him. The most exalted posts have been offered 
to him and refused in obedience to his convictions. He is a 
supreme example of disinterestedness and dignity, and perhaps. 
the most pessimist spirit of the age. 


XX 


“ Next to knowing when to seize an opportunity, the most 
important thing in life is to know when to forego an advantage.” 


B. DisraEi, —“ The Infernal Marriage.” _ 


WALTER SICKERT. 
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LETTERS TO ABSURD PEOPLE. 
Sir, VIII. 

The task of singing your praises and crying your virtues has 
been a source of employment and profit to many, and I am the 
more reluctant, on that account, to tamper with the spring of 
so much honest labour, and unwilling to render impure the 
stream which supplies so many thirsty mouths. I think it 
expedient, however, to include you in this series, not because I 
am of opinion that it would be incomplete without you—I 
cannot hope to chastise every knave and fool who aspires to 
notoriety—but because I am persuaded that you are cursed 
with an impotent pruriency for mischief, which, if left alone, 
might bring about the ruin of many respectable people, but 
which, if checked, will merely accomplish your own undoing. 

‘As you are devoid of birth, breeding, and manners, as you 
claim to be a Republican, and as you are the citizen of a 
country, the inhabitants of which are notoriously brusque and 
rude, I will so far respect the traditions of your Scotch 
ancestors and the rights of the country which has the mis- 
fortune to call you her own, as to dispense with the usual 
accompaniments of correction, and am content to treat you as 
an offender with whom the laws of courteous combat have no 
weight. 

1 would speak with you on two things. I would demand of 
you an explanation of the tirade against monarchy which 
you delivered, in the presence of a large concourse of 
people, in the Gilfillan Memorial Hall, Dundee, and I would 
ask you whether your speech on that occasion was not a 
direct incitement to rebellion, rapine and murder. I am not 
concerned with your antecedents. I could not bring myself to 
gloat over your humble birth, your ignorant Scottish parents, 
your early struggles, your flight to America, or your devices to 
amass a fortune. Such themes are repugnant tome. ‘The 
English Countess, whom you will assuredly win in marriage, will 
probably celebrate them on the family escutcheon. I would 
not rob the young persons from America, who come over to 
this country to mingle their treacle and molasses with English 
blood, of an idea—much less a topic of conversation. 

I shall shun the monstrous mass of falsehood, impudent 
mendacity, empty assertion, and ribald menaces by which you 
attempted to prove that, in respect of economy, the Republican 
form of Government possesses advantages over those of the 
monarchical, as I would- some unclean animal or thing. To 
controvert the plausible arguments you employed to support 
your indecent theories, would alone require more time and 
labour than I am prepared to expend upon a review of your 
entire career. 

It is against the principle of your speech that I am deter- 
mined to strike; it is the loose morality running through the 
whole that alone makes it worthy of notice; it is the pestiferous 
theories which it reveals that give occasion for my remarks. 
It was Republicanism ‘run riot, which you recommended to 
your Dundee audience, and you must look for no 
mercy at my hands. Your miserable whine about the “load,” 
which ‘the man who carries a million dollars on his back” 
is compelled to bear, was cleverly forced and proved 
that the air of America has not been destructive of your 
Scotch attributes. Your unwieldly attempts to pose as the 
rough, simple Republican, who speaks his own mind and fears 
no man, would have provoked an immense amount of merri- 
ment anywhere out of Scotland. Your hysterical contortions 
and platform antics are a parody on the funniest things ever 
written or said by your countryman, Mark Twain. Your quite 
painful anxiety to turn out a rounded period was dreadful to 
behold. You struggled and strained and gasped and perspired 
as did the body, not the great mind, of Dr. Johnson. Your 
ungainly rhapsody on Dom Pedro was as exquisitely ludicrous 
as Mr. Stead’s patronage of all the great men, who condescend 
to write polite little notes about the Robbers Review. 

But these are mild words, and I am forgetting that you 
are a Republican and like plain speaking. You are a vermin 


that must be relentlessly pursued and knocked on the head. 
You are a rebel against the Monarchy, and as such must be 
shown no quarter. You fast twice a day, giving tithes of all 
you have, and daily thank God that you are not as other men 
are. You go about spreading sedition and accepting the 
freedom of cities in gold boxes. You build public baths in 


Scotland, and try and induce the inhabitants to wash in them. 
You endow Free Libraries and have pronounced yourself a 
Socialist, and now you had better yelp your way back to 
Your obliged servant, 


LEE, (PES: 


America. 
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; DEPTHS OF IGNORANCE. 
The Huddersfield Examiner has been bungling and fumbling 
in a manner that beats even its own fuddled record. It 
appears that the Editor reads the Dazly News, and, noticing 
there some peculiarly crass comments on our admirable con- 


temporary, the /toyalis7, he hailed them as congenial. The 
St. James's Gazette having ignorantly announced that the 
Heiress to the Royal House of Stuart was married to the Prince 
Regent of Bavaria, the Royalist had good-naturedly corrected the 
mistake and pointed out that the gracious lady is married to 
his son, Prince Louis of Bavaria. This correction struck the 
Daily News as a suitable subject for ponderous attempts at 
wit, and the Huddersfield Examiner, whose contributor has 
evidently never read the “oyadlis¢, jumped to the unfortunate 
conclusion that THE WHIRLWIND was the blunderer. No, no, 
foolish provincial, if we ever do blunder, it will not be over a 
matter of such very elementary knowledge as the identity of 
the Prince Consort. A 


At the moment of going to press I have received the follow- 

ing letter :— 
21, Regents Park Terrace, N.W., 
; September 8th, 1890. 

The Editor of the Royalist thanks Mr. Herbert Vivian 
for calling his attention to a blundering statement of the 
Huddersfield Examiner, that the Royalist and THE WHIRLWIND 
are disagreed concerning the identity of the Heiress of King 
CharlesI. The Royalist, as a monthly publication, is not often 
able to correct blunders at the moment of their appearance ; 
and perhaps, therefore, THE WHIRLWIND will take advantage of 
its quicker action to inform any puzzled readers of the Zudders- 
field Examiner that there is not, and cannot be, the slightest 
difference of opinion among Jacobites as to a perfectly clear 
and simple fact. The blunder is entirely the Wuddersfield 
Examiners, which has, by a supreme effort of muddle, managed 
to confuse the St /ames’s Gaze/te (to whose geneological 
confusion the Royalist’s comments were expressly directed), for 
Tue Wuirtwinp. Let “the two so-called Jacobitist (szc) 
papers,” as the Yuddersfield Examiner terms them, take this 
opportunity of expressing their complete accord in the recogni- 
tion of the Princess Maria Theresa, Princess Louis of Bavaria, as 
representing the eldest line of the Royal House of these realms, 
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GUSTS. 


An AsusivE Tourist.—The blustering bully, who got 
himself carried through Africa, and wrote an impudent attack 
upon the very men, to whom he was hopelessly indebted for 
the preservation of his miserable life, has, we see, again spcken 
disrespectfully of that brave man and true, Emin Pasha. It is 
almost impossible to take up a paper without having the eyes 
offended and the feelings outraged by the publication in it of 
some form of vulgar and senseless abuse of Emin from 
Mr. Stanley’s brutal tongue, out of which some eavesdropping 
pressman contrives to turn a dishonest penny. Emin may be 
“gentle” and “weak” and ‘‘vacillant,” but we have to thank 
Providence that he is not as Mr. Stanley is, and that his 
opinions of that foul-mouthed Yankee are not thought to make 
good “copy.” We will give an anecdote of Mr. Stanley which 
that gentleman’s admirers will, we are convinced, think 
eminently characteristic of their hero. At a luncheon party, 
given in honour of Mr. Stanley, the tourist once found time, 
between an interval of gush and chatter about the difficulty of 
marching through Africa with a small army at his front, to 
offer a dish of cutlets to a lady. The meat was courteously 
declined. ‘Ah, full I suppose,” said this barbarian, and he 
laughed immoderately. 


NosL_e BREwERS.—We are sure that we are expressing the 
views of a very large section of the public when we say that 
we have read the statement, that Sir Edward Guinness is to 
be raised to the peerage, with some disappointment. Personally, 
we have no fault to find with Sir Edward Guinness. 
We have no fault to find with any other similar person. We 
are willing to believe that he is all, if not more than his 
intimate friends in society and on the press believe him to 
be, and that, of the many nice things now said about 
him, a considerable portion is uttered by persons who 
have nothing to expect either from Sir Edward Guinness or 
from Sir Edward Guinness when he shall be raised to the 
Upper House. But we are not sure that the Government 
does well to make Sir Edward a peer. In the first place there 
are many persons in England more deserving of the honour 
than the gentleman whose name is given above. In the 
second place we are inclined to doubt the wisdom of loading 
persons, who grow prosperous on other people’s deficiencies, 
with ribbons and garters. In the third place we do not under- 
stand the nature of Sir Edward Guinness’s claims upon the 
gratitude of his country, though we know—at least, we are told, 
for the mixture he vends is repugnant to us—that he can 
brew good stout and lend large sums of money; but, no 
doubt, the Government can enlighten us as to his other 
qualifications In the fourth place there are brewers enough 


in the House of Lords. It is time for the head of some 
other trade to be graced with a coronet. In the fifth place 
we resent the elevation of Sir Edward Guinness to the peerage 
as a slight upon that section of the British peerage which 
neither brews ale, lends money, nor boils soap. Lastly, as 
Sir Edward Guinness is already possessed of an immense 
fortune, and has received the honour of knighthood, this 
determination to testify to the truth of a certain passage in 
the scriptures is most improper and quite unnecessary. A few 
more such appointments and the House of Lords will become 
a Trades Union Congress, and will, in course of time, abolish 


itself. 
xx 


Saucy CHOOSERS.—THE busybodies who write about 
women and the “improvement of the race” in the 
monthly reviews have their views much too prominently 
displayed in the current number of the Jortnightly 
Review. A person named Wallace, who contributes a 
paper on ‘‘ Human Selection” to this magazine, although he 
contrives to avoid the offensive mannerisms of Mr. Grant Allen 
and Mr. Stead in their treatment of this subject, shows that he 
is even more ignorant, if that be possible, of the matter on 
which he writes than the infamous Stead or the ridiculous 
Grant Allen. Here is a specimen of Mr. Wallace’s logic ; his 
style is even more faulty. We take it that he is anxious to 
improve the race. ‘‘Give women a livelihood and a career,” is 
his advice, ‘‘so that they are no longer shut up to marry or starve, 
and they will be much more saucy in their choice of husbands.” 
In the first place, although we have Mr. Wallace’s authority for 
the theory, it has yet to be proved that the “career,” which he is 
so anxious to give to women, is really worthy of acceptance. We 
question, moreover, whether a ‘‘career” would benefit, physically, 
the race of women. Statistics rather prove the contrary. We 
do not quite understand why the woman, who has a “‘career,” 
should be considered by Mr. Wallace as likely to receive more 
offers of marriage than the woman who is so unfortunate as not 
to have one, although we are willing to believe, since Mr. 
Wallace assures us that it is so, that she will be much more 
“saucy in her choice of a husband.” Unfortunately Mr. 
Wallace omits to explain what he means by a “ career,” and 
what he means by a “livelihood.” Ambiguity is, we know, not 
an uncommon fault in magazine articles, but in his article on 
the improvement of the race, in the Fortnighily Review, Mr. 
Wallace has contrived to surpass all his contemporaries in 
point of unintelligibility. Here is another piece of subtle 
induction which should not be missed by people in search of 
amusement. “Every woman would receive offers (of 
marriage), and thus a powerful selective agency would 
rest with the female sex. The idle and the selfish 
would be almost universally rejected. The diseased or the 
weak in intellect would also usually remain unmarried ; 
while those who exhibited any tendency to insanity or to 
hereditary disease, or who possessed any congenital deformity, 
would hardly in any case find partners. Thus, when we have 
solved the lesser problem of a rational social organization 
adapted to secure the equal well-being of all, then we may safely 
leave the far greater and deeper problem of the improvement of 
the race to the cultivated minds and pure instincts of the women 
of the future.” In face of such arguments we are powerless to 
reply, but it seems a pity that Mr. Wallace was not allowed 
to make his discovery when the world was younger. 

STUART ERSKINE. 


“Were you ever in Hell ” 
‘Several times. Tis the fashion now among the Olympians 
to pass the winter there.’ 
‘Ts this the season in Heaven ?’ 
‘Yes; you are lucky. Olympus is quite full.’ ” 
B. DisRAELI,—“ Ixion in Heaven.” 
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LETTERS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


COKE OF NORFOLK.—THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS BILL. 


{Lord Erskine was a friend of Mr. Coke, the agriculturist, 
and was frequently a guest at the latter’s magnificent house in 
Norfolk. It is recorded that Lord Erskine was very much 
liked by Mr. Coke, who took pleasure in showing the Chancellor 
his fields and live stock. On one occasion a field of very fine 
wheat was pointed out to Lord Erskine, who, thinking to praise 
it and please Mr. Coke, remarked that it was remarkably good 
lavender! Lord Erskine thus celebrates his blunder in a 
poem addressed to Mr. Coke :] 


To THomas WILLIAM COKE, Esa. 
Lavender, or the Wonders of the Drill. 


When first in Holkham’s rich domain 
My eyes explored the verdant plain, 
*Twas strange I thought that in my view 
Not e’en one blade of corn there grew ; 
And thus to Holkham’s lord I spoke, 
Much moved and far too sad to joke, 
‘Why such skill and amplest room, 

“Ts all here wasted on perfume ; 

‘* For man or beast no provender, 

“Nor aught around but lavender.” 

In vain I waited for reply, 

Loud bursts of laughter shook the sky 
From the whole world of husbandry. 
The cause was plain: ’twas wheat I saw, 
In leaf the same by nature’s law, 

But sown and reared with matchless skill, 
Transformed by wonders of the drill. 
Just like some human kind we see, 

_ Some clumsy lout with bended knee, 
And shoulders round and neck awry, 
But set up straight with chin on high 
By Sergeant’s cane at breast and toe 
No man alive this lout could know. 
Father and mother stare in vain 
To find their shapeless cub again. 

The lad is long, a bumpkin still, 
Transformed by wonders of the drill. 
Go on, great teacher of us all, 

Repeal the curse of Adam’s fall, 
Awake in earth long dormant powers, 
To glad our hearts with fruit or flowers 
And corn, until we scarce believe 

The apish prank of Mother Eve. 


ERSKINE, July 11, 1819. 


[Lord Erskine, whose love for animals was strangely strong, 
introduced into Parliament a Bill for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals. The measure, although it received considerable 
support from men of both parties, and drew from Lord Erskine 
one of the few good speeches he made subsequent to his 
elevation to the peerage, was thrown out by a big majority in 
the House of Commons. The following letter, on this subject, 
from Lord Erskine to Sheridan is not without interest. ] 


DEAR SHERIDAN, 

I do not know a subject more worthy of your genius than 
the cause of the poor helpless animals, and you will have all 
mankind at your back. 


Windham’s objections we have heard before, and to meet 
the unjust prejudices of which he has stood forth the champion, 


we have not carried the protection of the Bill further than to” 


the animals enumerated, viz., beasts of draught and burthen. 
On these animals so enumerated the greater number of 
cruelties have been committed, and by opposing and punish- 
ing the practice in these instances, the principle of the 
Bill will become more prominent and extended, and cruelty 
will become disgraceful in general opinion, by which it will 
be put down far more than any law can effect. The 
principle of the preamble will become matter of education in 
the next generation. He will also say that cruelties not within 
the scope of the law are equally within the principle ; but that 
argument is too absurd to deserve any answer. Because we 
cannot eradicate a// crimes, are we to punish zone? Because 
we cannot attain erection, are we to correct no departures from 
it? Are we not to punish the most flagrant and the most 
frequent crimes, because we cannot reach the whole circle of 
offences ? , 

He will say that the Bill cannot be made practicable. It has 
already been found practicable to the whole extent of it within 
his bills of mortality, when these are local laws; and for the 
analogies of its executive to other branches of criminal justice, 
I refer you to the enclosed form, p. 18—25, which I defy any 
man living to answer, and which must receive the support of 
every lawyer in the House. But there is one point which should 
not be forgotten. Windham cannot hope to be successful. 
He knows his opposition will come to nothing, from the 
unanimous assent it has hitherto received from all parties. 


Ought he then to abuse his talents by giving the lower orders | 


of the people a pretext for despising and evading a law which 
has for its object to humanise us, and to deliver us from the 
worst of evils attendant on revolution which he is perpetually 
aiming at; and nothing is more certain than that those who 
are capable of tormenting animals will be the perpetrators of 
the worst cruelties on one another. 
Yours most faithfully, 
ERSKINE. 


P.S.—Mr. Windham will oppose the Speaker leaving the 
chair, therefore pray go down early to-day, Tuesday. 


[Mr. Wilberforce was also much interested in the animals. | 


Kensington Gore, 
Wed: June 2ist. 
My dear Lord, 

I must send back one line to assure your Lordship that I 
entirely participate in your feelings and intentions in the case 
of the Bill for the protection of animals, and only regret that 
your Lordship was compelled to make such concessions to 
prejudice as greatly lessened the sphere of its operations. I 
am sure that the public in general is favourable to the measure. 
I trust we shall experience the effects of that favourable dis- 
position next year in the House of Commons. This Session 
there really was not time to fight the battle, had our force in 
number been as great as our cause was good. 


IT am, my dear Lord, 
Your Lordship’s obliged and humble servant, 
W. WILBERFORCE, 


Abe Maris Stella. 


Mother of Christ, star of the sea, 
Pray for the wanderer, pray for me. 
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FAME GONE OUT INTO ALL LANDS. 


As everybody knows, the Paris Figaro is the first news- 
paper on the Continent: the wittiest, the most polished, and 
the most nearly wingticme siecle of all our contemporaries, 
and it is, perhaps, natural that THe WuHirRLwinD should 
be viewed sympathetically,—as an attempt to transplant some- 
thing of the Gallic salt to this country,—by the doyen of 
cultured journalism. But the graceful expression of this 
kindly sympathy so far exceeds our greediest anticipations, 
that we are almost overwhelmed by the impossibility of making 
adequate acknowledgment. Monsieur Johnson, the brilliant 
representative of the /igavo in England, wrote as follows in the 
issue of September 3rd, 1890: 

Le WHIRLWIND (le Tourbillon) est une nouvelle publication 
sativique et artistique dont il convient de citer Papparition, 
car wl prendra sa place et une des meilleures dans la presse 


légtre anglatse. 


Our gratitude is also due to L’ Avant-Garde de Provence, 
the organ of the Blancs a’Espagne in France, for the too 
flattering notice of THE WHIRLWIND, published on the 31st of 
August, 1890 :— 


COURRIER D’ ANGLETERRE. 


Depuis quelque temps parait a Londres un nouvel organe 
légitimiste qui nous semble appelé au plus brillant succes et forme 
un digne pendant a ce vaillant “ Royalist” dont nous avons 
entretenu nos lecteurs. Ce nouveau journal, gui cache les plus 
sains principes politiques sous cet humour britannique dont nos 
voisins d Outre-Manche ont le secret, sappelle le WHIRLWIND, 
autrement dit le Tourbillon. Pauzsse ce bon Tourbillon emporter, 
déraciner, balayer et disperser, une bonne fois pour toutes, 
toutes les sottises que la Révolution a implantées en Angleterre 


comme chez nous. 


Even amid the distractions of revolutions and civic strife, 
the press of Argentina did not refrain from allusion to THE 
WHIRLWIND, and (7th August, 1890) a reference appeared in 
the Buenos Ayres Standard to “those naughty young aristocrats, 
who edit THE WuirLwinp.” Such is South American 


sangtroid. 


L'AVANT GARDE DE PROVENCE. 


“La vérité a besoin dela France,” said Joseph de Maistre, 
an axiom now more than ever true when Truth is, now more 
than ever, deserted of her natural guardians and defenders, 
whether in France or elsewhere. Truth, of course, is the true 
religion, and this has four main divisions which are theological, 
moral, political, and social. Now, whereas it iscommon enough 
to find men who correctly profess the Truth in its theological, 
moral, and even social aspects, it has, alas! become exceedingly 
rare to find men who profess the political principles which 
logically follow from the Truth. We in England here, for 
instance, who recognize the difference between England’s 
Queen by the Grace of God and England’s Queen by the 
will of a factious rebellion, are perhaps in a minority. 
But enough, I wish to call the attention of such of you 
readers as do not yet know of it, they are not likely to be 
numerous, to the existence ofa paper in France that defends the 
Truth, the whole Truth, and nothing but the Truth. In sunny 
Provence, in the unbelieving city of Marseilles, there appears 
every Sunday a sheet, modest in appearance, but brilliant in 
thought. It is called Z’Avant Garde de Provence. Its Editors, 


like the Editors of THE WHIRLWIND, are very young men 
indeed. Youth has had for a long time the monopoly of 
chivalry, of enterprise, of unselfish effort; it would appear in 
these days as if it were to have the monopoly of perspicuity, of 
sanity, and of wisdom also. These young men, the Chouans 
of to-day, have declared for the King of France, the true king, — 
not the usurper, Philippe Comte de Paris,—but the true king, 
Carlos Duke of Madrid. Which is as much as to say, that 
they are on the side of liberty and sworn foes of the tyranny 
of the Revolution, that they advocate Home Rule and wage 
war against Centralisation, that they are Individualists and not 
Coercionists, that they are the friends of the nobles and the 
poor, the enemies of the bourgeois and the parvenus. True 
Nationalists, they fly the White Flag of historical France ; true 
Constitutionalists, they maintain the strict letter of her ancient 
Salic Law ; true Legitimists, they have sworn allegiance to her 
natural chief, the Head of the House of Bourbon. To all who 
would have accurate information of the Anjou Princes, their 
rights, their cause, their supporters, to all who hate the 
Orleanist imposture, to all who love France and desire to see 
her rid of the brood that now battens on her heart’s blood, to 
all, in fine, who have any love of justice, any sense of nobility, 
any belief that there are ideas worth living and dying for, I 
most heartily and lovingly recommend the “Avant-Garde de 
Provence.” ‘The annual subscription, including postage, is 
twelve francs: the London Agent is Mr. Siegle, 30, Lime 
Street, City. Vive la liberté! A bas la Révolution t 


MILES CORBET. 


CALENDAR. 


September 13. Massacre by the Rebels at Drogheda, 1649. 


Canter of Coltbrigg, 1745. 


y 15. Mary (Duchess of Modena), who, but for 
the exclusion of Roman Catholics, would 
have occupied the throne of England 
from 1824 to 1840, died 1840. 

35 17. King James the Third proclaimed at Edin- 


burgh, 1745. 


P 


CH RAI > 


“THE JUDGE” aT TERRY’S THEATRE.—This play, for dulness, 
impossibility and vulgarity, is eminently characteristic of English 
comic drama. It were perhaps unfair to censure the acting, 
as, in so ill-written a piece, there was no opportunity for the 
display of talent, but no effort seemed to be made to create an 
opportunity. Everything was bad: the dirty, dismal theatre ; 
the unchanging scenery of a dreary inn-parlour ; the forced 
attempts at wit; the movement, expression and intonation of 
the actors (Miss Cissy Graham being away through indisposi- 
tion) ; and the plot, dialogue, and composition of the play 
itself. Such a performance would be instantly hooted off the 
stage in any country but our own. 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF A SHORT LIFE. 
By HERBERT VIVIAN. 
“ Car de la téte aux pieds je suis 


“ Original, original, 
“ Combien je suis original |” — 


MapaME L’/ARCHIDUC (OFFENBACH). 


“To be famous when you are young is the fortune of the 
gods.” —TANCRED. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
IRELAND. 


Works of imagination have dealt with countries where every- 
body was a giant, or a dwarf, or a Yankee, or an angel ; and 
some humorist once conceived a House, where everybody was 
Sir William Harcourt. A first visit to Ireland reveals similarity 
almost as bewildering, every man, woman and child in the 
country being a full-fledged politician. The remotest hamlet 
is always ready, at a moment’s notice, to get up a meeting, 
provide impassioned orators, and present high-falutin’ addresses 
to a sympathetic stranger. Every car-driver is a theorist 
on political philosophy, every infant shares the caste prejudices 
of his political party, every bogtrotter is an authority on the 
defects of the laws and the unfairness of their administra- 
tion, It may please smug sneerers in England to deride 
this unanimity, and it is well for us all not to lose sight of the 
humorous and good-humoured side of Irish Nationalism. 
But there is also something very solemn and very admirable in 
the intense enthusiasm, which animates an entire nation, and 
nerves every Irishman, the highest and the humblest alike, to 
risk, endure, and dare all, for the sake of his beloved country, 
—for the sake of an idea. Well indeed may such a country 
be compared with imaginary realms of bliss, if, as Charles 
Kingsley has said, “wherever are love and patriotism, great 
purposes and lofty souls, even though in a hovel, or a mine,— 
there is fairyland.” 

My first visit to Ireland, in November, 1887, did much to 
confirm me in my Irish sympathies. Having Nationalist 
introductions of a most cordial character, I was afforded every 
facility for getting an insight into the state of the country and 
the character of the struggle for Home Rule. At Dublin, I 
stayed at the Imperial Hotel, which is the Nationalist head- 
quarters, and there found Mr. Michael Davitt, who is a 
charming man, but, in my opinion, a dangerous politician. 
The Home Rule Parliamentary Party, with the exception of 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, is essentially Conservative in principles 
and practice, and it is the greatest mistake in the world to 


imagine that Parnellism is in any sense a revolutionary move- 


ment. Mr. Davitt, on the other hand, advocates physical force 
instead of Constitutional agitation, and entertains a number of 
unsound views of a Socialistic complexion. The worst 
of it is that he is scrupulously honest and _ earnest 
in his convictions, and that he is consequently most 
dangerous as a demagogue. Happily, the Irish peuple 
have hitherto stood faithfully by their Parliamentary leaders ; 
but should Mr. Davitt. ever obtain a position in any way 
analogous to that of Mr. Parnell, it would be an evil day for 
Ireland, and an evil day for England also. Mr. Davitt appears 
to be a Republican as well as a Socialist. I remember, on 
another occasion, meeting him at a banquet of the Irish 
National League in London, and expressing my surprise that 
the toast of ‘“‘The Queen” appeared upon the list. ‘“ Well, I 
won’t drink it,” he said defiantly. ‘You had better join me in 
drinking it ‘over the water,’” I suggested, but he shook his 
head and said that would be still worse. 

I had a chat with Mr. Tim. Harrington, the Secretary of 
the National League, at the offices in Sackville Street, and was 
provided with a kind of passport, recommending me to the 


good offices of “our friends among the clergy and officers of 
the branches of the National League.” At his invitation I 
started for Castlerea, County Roscommon, that afternoon, 
(5th November, 1887,) to attend Mr. Dillon’s meeting there next 
day. I travelled as faras Athlone with Mr. T, D. Sull'van, M.P., 
then Lord Mayor of Dublin, who greatly fascinated me, as he has 
since fascinated all the Englishmen who have been privileged 
to meet him during his political campaigns in England. He has 
a most charming manner, quite that of the old school, and talks 
picturesquely and with vivacity, often with pathos. He spoke 
with much feeling about the treatment of Irish members in the 
House of Commons, saying, with gentle dignity, “for you the 
ambition to enter Parliament is laudable and honourable ; for 
us its realisation is fraught with insult and ostracism, and until 
lately we were looked upon by both parties alike as aliens and 
intruders.” He had also his gay moods, and the sly humour 
of his anecdotes was often sublime. We laughed much over 
the letter of a correspondent, who appealed to him as the poet 
of the Nationalist party, saying that he was anxious to lampoon 
an adversary, but feared the libel laws, and would be grateful 
for information as to the best means of procuring a@ poetic 
licence ! 

When we reached Athlone, we found the whole platform in 
the possession of a dense surging mob, shouting and waving 
blackthorns, while a loud brass band struck up the strains of 
the Nationalist Anthem. ‘‘Ah! there are the boys,” Mr. 
Sullivan remarked, as if this were the commonest occurrence in 
the world, and, when he stepped out of the train, there was a 
frantic hubbub of delight, as if every single devil had been 
suddenly let loose from hell. 

I reached Castlerea at a quarter past midnight, and, to my utter 
amazement, descried, on entering the station, a concourse of 
between two and three hundred people, who had come to 
receive me, and who followed my omnibus for nearly a mile to 
the hotel, through a deluge of rain, singing ‘“‘ God save Ireland,” 
and cheering vociferously. When I got back to Dublin, I 
mentioned this magnificent welcome to Mr. Davitt, and he said, 
smiling, “Yes, we shall soon begin to feel jealous of the 
enthusiasm you English people arouse over here. We ourselves 
are sinking into oblivion and insignificance.” 

Next morning Mr. Dillon arrived and I joined him at a 
meeting of tenants, where necessary abatements of rent were 
discussed. The proceedings took place in a yard, in a 
downpour of rain, everybody talking at once and in the 
quaintest possible manner. I was struck by the sense of fair- 
ness of the tenants and their evident desire not to press the 
landlord unduly. One man, who proposed an extravagant 
reduction, was instantly laughed into silence, and the impersonal 
character of the agitation was emphasised by the repeatedly 
expressed determination not to ‘‘pay one penny so long as 
William O’Brien remains in gaol.” 

After this we lunched with Mr. Fitzgibbon, the local 
Secretary of the League, and watched the people coming into 
the town for the afternoon’s meeting. All the morning they 
had been pouring in from the whole country side, from distances 
of twelve and even fourteen miles: young farmers, riding 
unkempt cobs bareback ; bevies of men, women and children, 
on foot, many carrying their shoes and stockings slung across 
their shoulders, and plodding happily along barefoot; con- 
tingents of the National League, with bands playing and 
banners flying ; old campaigners, with plenty to tell of the old 
Fenian days; and Young Ireland, buoyant with hope and 
eagerness for the future. I never saw such pitiless rain; it 
was one of those steady, soaking floods, which seem as if they 
would go on for ever. But no one seemed to pay the faintest 
attention to it, and there was scarcely an umbrella anywhere. 

The meeting was held in the Market Place, and there must 


have been over three thousand persons present,—a surging sea * 


of heads,—everybody in the highest spirits and_ frantically 
enthusiastic. ‘There had been the usual rumours of a Govern- 
ment proclamation the night before, but the authorities thought 
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better of it, and, on the condition of a reporter being allowed 
upon the platform, agreed to confine the police to barracks. 
This ensured a peaceful meeting, as, everybody else being of 
one mind, there was nobody to quarrel with. The platform 
arrangements were intensely disagreeable. It seems to be the 
custom for every officer of a local branch of the League to claim 
a right to a place there. No seats were provided, and I found that 
standing there for over an hour, while Mr. Dillon spoke, with the 
rain streaming down my back and all the breath being squeezed 
out of my body, was not good preparation for effective speaking. 
However, everybody was very kind, and I had no reason to be 
dissatisfied with my success. There was a wall at the other 
end of the square, opposite the platform, which threw back the 
sound, and I had no difficulty in making myself heard. The 
end of my speech was fortunate in arousing the especial 
enthusiasm of my audience. ‘The British democracy is with 
you,” I assured them; “there is not a heart but beats in 
sympathy with your hopes and your trials and your fears ; not 
a soul but breathes the prayer, ‘God save Ireland’”—here I 
took off my hat and raised it aloft, amidst a really frantic 
tumult of applause—“‘God save Ireland: Lord have mercy 
upon her, and deliver her from the hand of her oppressor !’ ” 

I heard afterwards from Mr. “Charlie” Russell, that Mr. Dillon 
had set on foot a story, and that Sir Charles Russell had 
retailed it in an embellished form, to the effect that, directly 
my speech was over, an old woman pressed forward and, 
holding out a rosy-cheeked apple to me, shouted, ‘‘ Here you 
are, my darlin?!” The truth is, an old man presented me with 
an apple after the meeting, as I was going through the crowd 
to the hotel, which I thought was a very well meant 
compliment. 

In the evening Mr. Dillon carried me off to stay at the house 
of his aunt, at Ballaghaderreen, some twelve miles off. ‘There 
I met Mr. Cox, M.P., who was in hiding from the police. 
His sole disguise, when he walked about the town, was to 


remove his spectacles, and it proved perfectly successful, as 


they had been told to hunt a man with spectacles, and it did 
not seem to occur to them that he might take them off. Each 
time he went out, we feared he might not return, but I believe 
he eluded capture until Parliament met, some months later. 
It is a curious illustration of the working of coercion in Ireland, 
that he was reverenced as an especially great personage, 
because he had been sentenced to four months’ imprisonment, 
which was then an unusually long term for a political offence. 

Next day (7th November) I drove in an Irish car sixteen 
miles to Ballyhaunis, across the bleakest and most dismal bog 
land, dotted at rare intervals with rackrented mud cabins. 
There I found a Crimes Act trial in progress, thirty-two 
persons being prosecuted, including an old woman of seventy- 
five and a little girl of eleven, in connection with an attempted 
seizure of some sheep by a bailiff. Some who had shouted 
were sentenced for “ intimidating ” the bailiff, while others, who 
had been entirely inactive, were condemned for “illegal 
assembly.” Both the old woman of seventy-five and the little 
girl of eleven were sent to prison,—the latter by the artifice 
of requiring her to find sureties to be of good behaviour or go 
to prison for a week in default. She was a bright and charm- 
ing child, with rosy cheeks and a winning smile, and even the 
callous bailiff looked strangely sheepish when Mr. Bodkin, her 
counsel, asked if she had seriously “intimidated ” him. 

This case afterwards aroused considerable controversy. I 
wrote an account of the affair to the Dazly News, and Mr. 
Balfour made a most disingenuous reply, in a speech at Staly- 
bridge. He argued that the serious nature of this business 
was proved by the fact that the police had been obliged to 
charge and baton the people, which was scarcely convincing to 
anyone aware of the alacrity with which they, in Ireland, seize 
on any pretext forsuch action. He disposed of the little girl by 
flippantly announcing her weight and asserting that she looked 
more than eleven years of age. ‘Then he jauntily uttered the 
half-truth, “there was no old woman of eighty” among the 


prisoners. This was intended to convey the impression that 
no very old woman had been sent to gaol at all. But he knew 
full well that the old woman’s age was seventy-five, and that 
she had been sentenced to three weeks’ imprisonment. Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre afterwards took up the case, and he did me the 
honour of quoting from my letter to the Daily News in the 
House of Commons. 


(Zo be continued.) 


REFLECTIONS. 


EXHIBITIONS REDUCED TO THE ABSURD.—The proposal to 
parody the Stuart and Tudor Exhibitions, which were so successful 
the last two years, by a raree-show of Hanoverian monstrosities, 
is unlikely to harm any one, except the promoters. The 
Electors of Hanover, whom disloyal people presume to style 
Kings of England, were not only revolting in person, despicable 
in character, and filthy in habit, but destitute even of the 
redeeming vices, that inspire either interest or derision. 
Moreover, it is difficult to conceive anything connected with 
those usurpers that could seriously be exhibited. Their 
portraits would be too unsightly, their private memoirs too 
indelicate, and what, in the great and good, would be called 
their relics too hopelessly uninteresting, to attract ordinary 
sightseers. If the Dutchman were included, who paved the 
way for their usurpation, interest of a kind might be aroused by 
a display of wooden shoes and perhaps of the jackets of the 
“little gentlemen in velvet,” whom we yearly pledge in bumpers 
of the best. Otherwise there will be nothing for it but to seek 
out such objects as bed-curtains from Herrenhausen, statistics 
of the National Debt, and perhaps the bones of the charger, on 
which one of the Electors thought he won at Waterloo. If the 
Exhibition is to include memorials of distinguished Englishmen 
during the period, it is absurd to style it Hanoverian. As the 
Prince Regent expressed it, during the Forty-Five, they were 
his Father’s subjects, and had none but an artificial connection 
with Hanover. 


Henn oe 


“Doth a man drink much wine? Then say not ‘w-ongly,’ but 
‘much.’ For whence do you know if it were ill done till you 
have understood his opinion?” 

EPICTETUS. 
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THE WHIRLWIND DIPLOMA GALLERY OF 
MODERN PICTURES. 


X. 
PORTRAIT OF LADY MEUX, 
By J. McNEILL WHISTLER. 
A picture by Mr. Whistler is a treasure, which any paper 
may well be proud of presenting to its readers, and we may also 


consider ourselves fortunate in having secured the gifted pencil 
of Mr. Sidney Starr for its reproduction. 


0 


IBKOINEWAINOMIAY, 


Several people having presumed to complain of the delay in 
the publication of this number (which, by the way, appears on 
the day announced upon its frontispiece), it may be well to 
remind them that the same prosaic regularity ought not to be 
expected from a “lively and eccentric newspaper,” as that 
which is so pleasing and admirable in bourgeois journals. 
Moreover, our protestants seem to be strangely forgetful of the 
fact, frequently announced in these pages, that THz WHIRLWIND 
is conducted, in the first place for the pleasure and distraction 
of the Proprietor-Editors, and only in the second place and as 
an after-consideration, for the gratification of the public. 
Proprietor-Editors first,—the rest nowhere. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


II. 


A prize of TWO GUINEAS is offered for the best lively 
and eccentric story, to fill one page of THE WHIRLWIND. All 
stories sent in will become the property of the Editors, but no 
prize will be awarded if none of the stories reach the standard 
of publication. The stories must not have appeared in print 
before, and should be sent in on or before September 15th. 


JOO, 


BEAUTY SHOW. 


The following is the state of the poll at the time of going 
to press :— 


Sir Richard Temple... a .. 28 votes. 
Mr. Oscar Wilde 50 60 sieieneslig gate 
Mr. Oscar Browning. . 00 eeneeloNe 3 


Mr. Augustus Moore ie Sot | TOYS Si 
iMbe, WY, Jel, Sramiilm 66 09 a Oune. 
Mr. Goschen .. 00 90 io Bs 
Mr. Ashmead Bartlett eG 00 6 


Mr. Arthur Balfour .. ae rn) 
Mr. Spurgeon. . O° Sb 90 G 


the following have five votes each: Mr. H. C. Raikes, Mr.W. T. 
Stead, Mr. J. A. B. Bruce, Mr. Whistler and Professor Tyndall ; 

the following have four votes each: Mr Hanbury, Sir Richard 
Webster, the Bishop of Peterborough, Mr. Addison, M.P., 
Lord Granville, and the Lord Mayor of London ; 

the following have three votes each: Mr. Heneage, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Mr. Healy, Lord Fitzhardinge, Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, Mr. Cosmo Bonsor, M.P., Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. 
Gunn, Mr, Penley, and Mr. Labouchere ; 

the following have two votes each: Mr.W. E. Gladstone, Mr. 
Waddy, Q.C., Sir G. B. Powell, Dr. Farrar, Lord Hartington, 
Mr. Watts, Rev. H. Price-Hughes, Mr. George Childs, Rev. W. 
Robinson, Mr. Grossmith, the Bishop of Winchester, Mr. A. L. 
Cooper, Mr. Leonard Courtney, Mr. Vincent Scully, and Mr. 
James Runciman ; 
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and the following have one vote each: Lord Clancarty, Mr 
Hyndman, Professor Stuart, Mr. John Burns, Mr. C. S. Parker, 
M.P., Mr. M. Menpes, Mr. Healy, Lord Lytton, Mr. P. Ralli, 
Mr. Gossett, Dr. Giffen, Mr. F. G. Stephens, Sir G. Trevelyan, 
Mr. A. L. T. de Mattos, Mr. Gannet Smith, Mr. Benjamin 
Waugh, Mr. Edward Oliver, Mr. William O’Brien, M.P., Mr. 
S. F. Young, Mr. Theodore Lucas, and the Duke of Cambridge. 

The S/ay, commenting on this competition (1st Sept., 1890), 
remarked: “‘ But who ever deemed Mr. Gladstone ugly? 
Mr. Burns and Mr. Hyndman are not ugly, Mr. Oscar Wilde 
has been deemed beautiful, and Mr. Mortimer Menpes is 
surely a nice looking young man. However, taste in beauty is 
a hopelessly bewildering business.” The astern Daily Press 
(Norwich, 1st Sept., 1890) alluded to “that amusingly 
impudent ‘Beauty Show’ in THe WuirLwinp.” The Shields 
Daily Gazette (2nd Sept., 1890) sagely announced that “some 
of the votes have evidently been recorded in malice or jest.” 

It is, however, in Paris that this competition has aroused 
most interest. All the papers there are full of it, and 
most of them seem to imagine that the prizes have been 
already awarded. Za Lanterne (1oth Sept., 1890), remarked : 
“ Apres les concours de beautt, les concours de laideur. Il 
Jallait sy attendre.” La France (gth Sept., 1890): “ Ux 
journal hebdomadaire anglais, le Tourbillon, went @ organiser 
un concours de laideur. Ce sont les abonnés du journal qui ont 
remplt les fonctions de jurés.” Le Clatron (10th Sept., 1890) - 
“Jusqua présent, nous avions eu des concours de beauté, soit 
@adultes, soit de babys ; mais un concours de laideur, voila ce 
gwon waurait pas cru possible, car wl faut admettre que peu 
de personnes auratent le courage de se présenter pour obtenir 
un prix. Un journal hebdomadatire anglais, le Tourbillon, vzent 
pourtant den organiser un.” Le Radical (roth Sept., 1890) : “Le 
adépouillement du scrutin a donné les résultats les plus imprévus. 
LInutile de dire que les dames abonnées wont pas pris part 
au vote.” La Paix (roth Sept., 1890): “Par dix votes, le 
premier prix de laideur a été decerné a M. Oscar Browning, quit 
sest empressé de le refuser. M. Gladstone et le lord mayor de 
Londres viennent en queue de liste avec une voix chacun.” Le 
Rappel (10th Sept., 1890) and Le Courrier du Soir (oth Sept. 
1890) - “ Un journal anglats, le Tourbillon, avait organisé un 
concours ae laideur. Le premier prix a été decerné a un de nos 
confreres, M. Oscar Browning, qui Ta refusé avec indignation. 
Je demande sa photographie!” L Autorité (10th Sept., 1890) : 
“Le premier prix a été décerne i un des rédacteurs du journal, 
gut Va refusé avec indignation.” 


III. 
ENIGMA PRIZE. 


There have been no competitors, and, as we are ourselves n 
ignorance of the answer to the enigma, the competition must 
remain unclosed. Respecting two of the conundrums we are 
better informed: the answer to No. 3, “What flower does one 
of Mr. Arthur Balfour’s speeches remind you of ?” runs as 
follows: “The lily, because it begins with a lie, ends with a 
lie, and is nothing but lie-lie all the way through.” No. 5 was 
“ Quelle est la fete des chats?” Answer, “La Mi-aout!” Our 
readers may go on puzzling over the enigma, which they will 
find on page rio, No. 7, and, in order to encourage them, we 
may mention that it was once guessed by a bishop. 


re 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Mr. AUBERON HERBERT'S admirably sound newspaper, Fee 
Life, will in future be on sale at the office of THz WHIRLWIND. 
All Individualists should subscribe to both papers. 
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AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS. 


‘““ NATURE has given to men one tongue, but two ears, that 
we may hear from others twice as much as we speak.” 
EPICTETUS. 


Star, 3rd September, 1890. 
‘The irresponsible conductors of THE WHIRLWIND.” 


Star, 4th September, 1890. 
‘ That modest weekly.” 


Globe, 1st September, 1890. 


“A National Sare,.—We are all modest, but we all hope 
to live, and we should all be eager to store our records in this 
national safe. Messrs. Erskine and Vivian [would come] with 
a complete volume of THE WHIRLWIND...... What is, 
what is not, characteristic of any century?” 


KX 


St. Stephen's Review, 6th September, 1890. 


“Our lively contemporary, THE WHIRLWIND, makes exceed- 
ingly diverting reading. We shall certainly read THE 
WHIRLWIND in future and look forward to its appearance. Its 
contents are most delectable, because fresh and clever. To 
select a few pearls from the number under review, ‘A Scotch 
Correspondent’s’ remarks on Scotland, the paragraph on the 
Savage Club, and the really witty lines devoted to partridge 
shooting prospects under the heading of ‘ Sport’ are refreshing, 
to say the least. It is all very well, and indeed typical of the 
deadly Victorian age, from which we are now emerging, to prate 
of ‘callow boys’ and ‘ill-digested literature,’ but for our part 
give us the fireworks of brilliant and educated youth, rather 
than the stereotyped common-place of crass and mediocre 
middle age.” 

[We could scarcely have expressed this better ourselves,— 
PROPRIETOR-EDITORS. | 


British Weekly, 5th September, 1890. 
“That lively paper, THE WHIRLWIND, contains a not bad 
impression of the Café des Tribunaux, Dieppe.” 
Catholic News, 30th August, 1890. 
“THE WHIRLWIND is a curious weekly sheet. Part of it, 


written by a Mr. Herbert Vivian, is impudent and amusing ; 
and the illustrations deserve the same description ; the rest is 


dull.” 
XK 


Society Times, 30th August, 1890. 


“‘ Amongst the many new papers started this summer is one 
called THE Wuiritwinp. For unparalled (sic) audacity, 
egotism, and literary incapacity commend me to the editors. 

The illustrations are almost beneath contempt. In 
the current number is ‘a something,’ I will not call it an 
illustration, which is dubbed ‘ Corsica,’ I suppose it is one of 
the proprietor-editors’ jokes, anyhow I will defy anyone to tell 
me which side is the right way up, looking at it directly, as it 
appears in the paper, it resembles a discharge of sand from a 
balloon. On the opposite side is an individual who is evidently 
suffering from internal pain, and who is grasping a long body 


of what may be either a dog or a monkey..... Another 
unpardonable piece of bad form is the egotism of these two 
newly fledged proprietor-editors...... Herbert Vivian, 
has, I think, unparalled (sic) cheek. .... Their names 
appear altogether seventeen* times in the last issue. A rare 
species this, of ‘ blushing modesty.’” 


KX 


Beauty s Queens, September, 1890. 


“The two brilliant boys, who own and edit THE WHIRLWIND, 
have succeeded in keeping up the fun of that periodical far 
beyond our original expectations. This little paper proves that 
it is possible to be amusing, original, and even ‘smart,’ without 
being bad style, and teaches a wholesome lesson to many of its 
older and more expensive contemporaries. Besides this, it is 
written in English, and not in New Journalese or the jargon of 
the cowlisses—a fact which, in these days, is as rare as it is 
commendable. The general tone of THE WHIRLWIND is 
exceptionally high and the artistic value of the illustrations is 
such as to render them quite above praise.” 


XA 


The Weekly Bulletin (30th August, 1890), in a fanciful 
dialogue between a Rip Van Winkle of this century and an 
Englishman of the year 200,000,001, has the following remarks 
about royalty in this country :— 

“Royalty disappeared altogether in your epoch of 1900. 
Its exit was perhaps hastened by two young men, who started 
a paper in London called Zhe Avalanche, or some such name, 
which conclusively proved that the then reigning family of 
Great Britain had no more right to the throne than you or I! !” 


RS 


PROVINCIAL PRESS. 


Hawick Advertiser, 30th August, 1890. 
“Tur WHIRLWIND is a capital publication.” 


x2 


Newcastle Leader, 2nd September, 1890. 


“These two vivacious young men, joint editors of THE 
WHIRLWIND, do not let the world pine for information as to 
their movements.” 


Bradford Mercury, 6th September, 1890. 


“THE WHIRLWIND continues its eccentric career. Whatever 
is said about it, the fact remains that it is a breezy and enter- 


taining journal.” 
North Wilts Herald, 5th September, 1890. 

“For colossal conceit and unblushing impudence there is 
nothing in the newspaper press to compare with this paper. 
The proprietor-editors are young men who appear to know 
their own minds, and they probably know the best way to the 
goal, whatever it is, at which they are aiming.” 


e's 


Winsford and Middlewich Chronicle, 30th August, 1890. 
“ Racily written throughout.” 


* We should have thought more.—.PRoP.-Eps. 
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Birmingham and Aston. Chronicle, 6th September, 1890. 


“Tt is rather difficult to known what to say about the weekly 
journal of these two very clever—and very conceited—young 
gentlemen, the Hon. Stuart Erskine and Mr. Herbert Vivian. 
On account of its audacity, scurrility, and unblushing imperti- 
nence, THE WHIRLWIND has undoubtedly made itself talked 
about. If, according to Napoleon, fame is secured simply by 
making a great noise in the world, it must be admitted that 
THE WHIRLWIND is already famous. It is extremely 
piquant reading. The proprietor-editors are to be 
congratulated on having afforded a fresh source of amusement 
to the British public.” 


The Reformer (“A Weekly Temperance and Family News- 
paper” !!!) Glasgow, 6th September, 1890. 


“Tt may be thought rather late to criticise Taz WHIRLWIND, 
as it may be supposed that its blast biteth not so shrewdly, and 
that it hath spent itself. Such, however, is by no means the 
case. Its proprietor-editors, the Hon. Stuart Erskine and Mr. 
Herbert Vivian, seem to know what they are about, and can 
afford to laugh at the many adverse criticisms, which their 
stormy sheet has evoked. I must utter a strong 
protest against their idiotic idea of ‘Free Trade in Drink.’ 
oe The writings of THr WHIRLWIND editors are 
eminently readable. _ Walter Sickert’s full-page cartoons are 
also a great attraction. Every page of work by Mr. 
Sickert in THE WHIRLWIND has been beautifully executed.” 


Halifax Guardian, 30th August, 1890. 

“Written in a smart, if somewhat cynical, vein. Several new 
features in journalism are introduced, including a series of 
‘Letters to Absurd Persons,’ in which no quarter is given. 
From the examples in the number before us, the illustrations 
do not appear to be the strong point of the new paper.” 

Bolton Advertiser, 1st September, 1890. 

“THE WHIRLWIND is called ‘a lively andeccentricnewspaper,” 
and if we add ‘audacious and clever,’ we shall give a more 
complete description of this new periodical. Its Editors write 
over their own names: they scorn the anonymous, and they 
hit right and left without regard to rank or position... . 
Rendered palatable by transparent ability and good humour.” 

Magpie (Bristol), 6th September, 1890. 

“Judging by the tone of THE WHIRLWIND, the proprietor- 
editors must have graduated in the gutter, and are incapable 
of shaking off early impressions. It is impossible to peruse 
the paper without smiling at the grotesque, egotistical bombast 


and blatant humbug so much in evidence. ‘The illustrations 
. are calculated to make an Egyptian mummy grin.” 


eS 
‘a 
Newcastle Chronicle, 1st September, 1890. 
“ Not remarkable for reverence.” 


“WHIRLWIND” 
BEAUTY SHOWS. 


i. 
I consider that 


as the ughest of my countrymen. 


[Coupons will be received all through September 
at 150, Strand, W.C. The man adjudged ugliest by 
the suffrages of our readers will receive a silver 
snuff-box, on his consenting to allow the publication 
of his portrait in “THE WHIRLWIND.” 

The second and third will receive silver match- 
boxes on the same condition. The state of the 
poll will be announced weekly. Any number of 
Coupons may be sent in the same envelope. 


The Staff of “THE WHIRLWIND” 
excluded from the Competition.] 


are 


Mr. WALTER SICKERT'S ATELIER. 


AUTUMN TERM, 1890— 
Wednesday, October 15th, to Wednesday, December 24th. 


WINTER TERM 1891—- 
Monday, January 5th, to Monday, March 76th. 


SPRING TERM, 1891— 
Monday, March 16th, to Saturday, May 380th. 


The Studio will be open every day, except 
Saturdays, from 10 to 6. 


The Model will pose from to to 1, and again 
from 3 to 6. 


Students will work under Mr. StckERT’s immediate supervi- 
sion, and will be expected to pursue the course of training 
which is recommended to them. 


Students will supply their own easels and other materials. 
FEES, payable in advance— 
7 Guineas a Term, or {9 Guineas the Session. 


10, Glebe Studios, Glebe Place, Chelsea, 8.W. 
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Students will work under Mr. StckErt’s immediate supervi- 
sion, and will be expected to pursue the course of training 
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Students will supply their own easels and other materials. 
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NOTICE.—Mr. Auberon Herbert’s Individualist newspaper, “ Arce Life,” can now be obtained every Friday 
at the office of “The Whirlwind.” 
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REVOLUTION. 


So much discredit is attached now-a-days to the expression 
of anything which may strike the public mind as unseasonable 
and frivolous that we are reluctant to make these columns the 
means of communicating to the public our presentiments of 
coming trouble or our sense of the danger in which the 
cupidity of the Government and the reckless behaviour of 
politicians have served to place us. We are loth to make THE 
WHIRLWIND the vehicle of alarmist rumours and disquieting 
statements touching the condition of public affairs, because we 
know that others have stated in the press and on the platform 
similar opinions, and have, by the vehemence of their manner 
and the pertinacity with which they cling to the obsolete 
superstitions, convinced the community of the folly of trusting 
to such representations. 

Weare the more reluctant to croak about public affairs in 
their present juncture, as we are unwilling to appear to act the 
part of the shepherd in fable who needlessly raised the cry of 
“wolf,” to the annoyance and discomfort of his neighbours, so 
often that he was unable to count upon the assistance of his 
friends when the flock, of which he was custodian, was really 
assailed by these ferocious animals. We are persuaded, how- 
ever, that the danger of which we are about to complain is 
imminent and that it is shared by persons unconnected with 
the offices of this newspaper. 

The discontent which is apparent in the Army, and which has 
lately found expression in such petty offences against discipline 
and regulations as the ingenuity of the men could devise, is not 
the least significant portent, if it is the one that is most 
ignored,—of coming trouble. We. have it from an eminent 
authority upon military matters that the Army, to use his own 
forcible expression, is “simply rotten.” It is the habit, the 
same person tells us, for Socialists to enlist in the. Army, and 
to harangue the men on every possible occasion. The Socialists 
live in the barrack room where circumstances are, of course, 
most favourable to the propagation of their theories and where 
- the ears of the men are generally at the service of the first 
spouter who may get upon his legs to address his comrades. 
“You will soon see,” continued our informant, “that several 
officers will be shot on the parade ground; enquiry will of 
course be held, but I believe that conviction of the mutineers 
would be the signal for a general rising.” The barrier between 
the constitution and the dissatisfied once removed, what is to 
become of the former. It is evident that, if the Army is ‘‘rotten,” 
the throne is left unprotected. 

From a close observation of the phenomena in politics at 
this moment and after a comparison of the present state of 
public affairs with that immediately preceding the great 
revolutions of the world, we are of opinion that England is on 
the verge of revolution. There are in fact unmistakeable 
signs of coming disturbance which may result in a long and 


bloody quarrel between rich and poor, or may only accomplish 
the abolition of the throne and the establishment of a Republic 
without either much bloodshed or much disturbance. In the 
event of a revolution the landlord class, the country gentlemen, 
landed aristocracy, &c., will certainly be called out to defend 
the existing order of things, but, from what we have heard, we 
are disinclined to think that the appeal will be responded: to 
very largely. It is well known that the landlord class in general 
is strongly hostile to Lord Salisbury, and a:tributes to him and 
his government many of the hardships under which it labours. 
They, ze. the landlords, are being gradually crushed out of 
existence and it would be mere presumption on Lord Salisbury’s 
part to expect assistance from the men whom he has helped to 
ruin. 

But discontent is not confined to the Army, as the Trades 
Unions Congress has had it in its power to show. Strikes 
are more often than not the forerunners of revolution, and 
their frequency exists in proportion to the amount of danger to 
be feared. It is patent that the agitation for an eight hours’ day 
is, in itself, a movement analogous to a revolution, which, 
although it may at present be in the hands of men who are 
careful to employ none but constitutional means in their 
support of it, cannot be trusted to observe the same forbearance 
and discretion, should a revolution suddenly place within their 
reach a more speedy and violent way of effecting that which 
they desire. These are no mere alarmist’s vapourings. Only 
the other day we read in the newspapers. Dr. Clarke’s advice to 
some fishermen, his constituents, who addressed him on the 
subject of their grievances and received from him an assurance 
that he would enquire into the matter. ‘In the meantime,” 
said Dr. Clarke, “your rights must not be invaded. ‘The 
cudgel is a good thing, but a rifle is better.” The inference is 
obvious ; but we should be surprised to hear that Dr. Clarke 
is to be charged with inciting these fisherfolk to outrage. 

It is evident that the present disturbed condition of trade is 
but a reflected sense of the general uneasiness felt in com- 
mercial circles at the action of the working classes and their 
leaders. We have already had a small revolution at South- 
ampton. Jealousy alone prevents the labour hands in England 
and elsewhere combining and organising a general international 
strike. Could this obstacle be surmounted what, we should 
like to know, is to prevent the establishment of a universal 
Republic? Directly labour is aware of its own strength we 
may as well say good-bye to Monarchy at once and for ever. 


; STUART ERSKINE. 


VOLUNTARY TAXATION. 


IIl.—LOTTERIES. 


GamBLinc has long been made the scapegoat of grandmotherly 
Government. Not even the unfortunate dealers in drink have 
been more vexatiously harassed than those who minister to this 
most natural and universal of human cravings. And yet there 
is scarcely any habit of mankind that is so exclusively a matter 
of private concern, and so emphatically outside the province 
of the State. That all legal restrictions on gambling must be 
entirely swept away is, of course, a prominent tenet of the 
Individualist faith, and will require detailed consideration on a 
future occasion. The point I wish now to discuss is the 
practicability of utilising man’s gambling instincts as a method 
of voluntary taxation. 

Every experiment that has been made in this direction has 
left nothing to be desired in point of success. ‘The Italian 
Government realises a revenue of over £3,000,000 a-year from 
its highly popular system of State Lotteries ; the Principality of 
Monaco is entirely exempt from taxation by reason of the 
subsidies from the gambling establishment ; and, in this country, 
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properly organised lotteries would, in the hands of a skilful 
financier, supply all the necessary expenses of the State. It 
may be urged that these successes are only due to the monopoly 
enjoyed by the State, and would not obtain under free com- 
petition. But with the facilities already possessed by Govern- 
ment and the confidence, which is everywhere placed in its 
integrity, no serious competitor would need be feared. 

Moreover, the idea is only thrown out as a suggestion that 
might, with advantage, be worked into the existing order of 
things. Before Voluntary Taxation can be established, Com- 
pulsory Taxation must be utterly abolished. A system of 
State Lotteries would be objectionable, in so far as it was a 
State institution, but it would be, at any rate, less objectionable 
than the present extortion of taxes by force. It would, 
doubtless, be of unequal incidence, many contributing largely, 
and others not at all; but this advantage is all - impressive, 
that none would contribute, save of his own perfect free will. 

All great reforms are gradual of introduction. The first step 
is to make taxation voluntary. Then the next will be to 
dissociate the State from its collection. At present the 
individual is prevented from spending all his money as he 
pleases. When he would like to buy books or clothes or 
bread for himself, he is compelled to subscribe towards free 
literature for paupers pianos for board-schools, or royal dukes 
for the nation. ‘This is a monstrous injustice, and any practical 
proposal for its remedy, however imperfect, may, at any rate, 
command attention and stimulate discussion. 

HERBERT VIVIAN. 


BROUHAHA. 


Mr. Willie Peel, the Speaker’s eldest son, started on Thursday 
for a tour round the world. He means to “drop a 
boat ” at the Cape and spend a month or so travelling about 
South Africa. He has been well supplied with WuirLwinps 
for perusal in the Bay of Biscay. 


—4+44— 


We are glad to give a forthcoming contemporary, Ze 
Paternoster Review, what Lord Randolph Churchill has called 
“an encouragement from youth to youth.” The editors, Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc and Mr. Arthur Pollen, are wisely not ashamed 
of being young, more especially as their youth is enthusiastic 
and lighthearted, as all youth should be. One of them recently 
requested us to curse the venture, but, Balaam-wise, we dis- 
appoint them with a blessing. 


—+44— 


We regret to hear that Lord Breadalbane is somewhat 
seriously unwell at his lodge in Blackmount Forest. He is, 
however, likely to be out and about again in the course of a 
few weeks. 

—++4— 


Who is the Proprietor of The Hawk? It is announced every 
week in deep black letters on the front page of that publication 
that “Mr. Augustus Moore is the Sole Proprietor and Editor of 
The Hawk.” When, however, criminal proceedings were taken 
the other day for libel, there appeared as defendants “Mr. 
Collinson, Proprietor, and Mr. Augustus Moore, Editor of Zhe 
ffawk.” We have yet to learn that there are other Proprietor- 
Editors in London, besides ourselves. 


—+44— 


Mr. Augustus Moore is mightily mistaken if he imagines 
THE WHIRLWIND can condescend to say much more about 
him and his low affairs. But, with reference to the lucubrations 
in his unlucky paper last week, it may be remarked that all 
his explanations do not do away with the inexorable fact : 
“The incident is closed ; the Hawk has had his whipping.” 


—>)>-—_ 


Mr. Moore has printed a list of newspapers, whose approval 
he clings to, with desperate want of humour, as a guarantee of 
respectability. With reference to testimony, there comes to us, 
at first hand, the following: ‘“‘You must not believe eye- 
witnesses! Mr. Moore is a friend of mine. He has helped 
me. Without him I should have failed altogether. He is on 
the board of my paper, and Iam going to give Whistler thunder 
next week. Don’t you believe eye-witnesses. They all say 
that Whistler thrashed Moore. You believe me.” 


AA 
TO SUM UP. 


There are truths beyond the power of the press. 

So that all the world knows that the man Moore has been 
caned in public. 

And all the world knows that he has taken his caning with 
the noisy meekness of his kind. 

He had Mr. Whistler’s card and contented himself with 
avoiding all risk of a meeting, and he continues to roar 
safely in his own shocking sheet. 

All the “ delightfully indifferent ones of London and Paris 
les Bains, whose appreciation alone is entertaining,” know these 
things, in spite of every effort on the part of newspapers of a 
raffish and doubtful complexion to hide the shame of their 
disgraced colleague. 

—_+44— 


Mr. T. O’BRIEN made a very amusing mistake in an address 
delivered at West Calder a short time ago, of which the papers 
have taken no notice. He would insist, until rebuked for his 
ignorance by the chairman, that Mr. Campbell, and not Mr. 
Gladstone, was the member for Midlothian. Such is the 
penalty of greatness. 


— 


WE hear that the “disgraced Guards” are having an exceed- 
ingly good time of it in the Bermudas. The climate is de- 
lightful and the inhabitants are making every effort to mitigate 
the hardness of their exile. 


—+44— 


“La Nature est notre ennemie, il faut toujours lutter contre 
la nature, car elle nous ramene sans cesse & Vanimal, le qwily a 
de propre, de jolt, élégant, @idéal sur la terre cest Vhomme qui 
Py a mis Cest le cerveau humain. C'est nous qui avons introduit 
dans la création, en la chantant, en Vinterprétant, en Padmirant 
en pottes, en Vidéalisant en artistes, en Lexpliquant en savants 
qui se trompent mais gut trouvent aux phénomines des raisons 
ingénteuses, un peu de grice, de beauté, de charme inconnu et de 
mystere. Dieu n'a créé que des étres grossiers, pleins de germes 
des maladies, gut, apres quelques années wépanouissement bestial, 
vietllissent dans les infirmités, avec toutes les laideurs et toutes les 
inipuissances de la décrépitude humaine.” 


Guy DE Manpassant,—“ L’inutile beauté,” 
—~$oGee: 


All laws are acts, but all acts are not laws.’ 
THOMS PAINE 
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GUSTS. 


A GHOULISH MILLIONAIRE.—We had heard the story about 
the Oregon American showman, who thought to buy up the 
embalmed remains of the ancient Egyptian Kings from the 
Egyptian Government, and was very properly snubbed for his 
presumption ; but Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s obscene gulletings, 
ou the graves of the Kings of Scotland at Dunfermline, 
constitute a still greater outrage upon public decency. ‘ There 
were a great many kings buried in Dunfermline,” said Mr. 
Carnegie, “‘and he liked to walk along and see kings that were 
buried. They had not many of these curiosities in the land 
of the Republic.” What this silly man thinks to gain by 
insulting the dead and flinging about his coarse American 
jokes, it is quite impossible to say.. In a man like Stead, such 
a thing were understandable, but in a man who is working for 
a baronetcy, expressions of this kind are wont to create 
bewilderment. Will no one sew up the hole in the pockets of 
this ridiculous half-breed? He has already half corrupted 
Scotland with droppings from his pockets, and something 
should be done, and that speedily, to check the hemorrhage 
from his purse. The Scots, however, declare that they are, in this 
matter, Individualists, and would resent any interference with 
the liberty of this person to do what he likes with his own. 


XX 


SILLY STRIKERS.—We are glad that the Southampton Dock 
Strike has ended disastrously for the labourers, as it gives us 
an opportunity to make clear the folly of encouraging the 
interference of the Socialists, Messrs. Burns, M’Carthy and 
others in legitimate trade disputes. Itis quite clear that Burns 
is a self-seeking demagogue and that his colleagues are 
unscrupulous and untrustworthy men, and every circumstance 
which serves to demonstrate this important fact should be 
welcomed both by the working classes and the community at 
large. A few more such failures as the Southampton Dock 
Strike, and we shall be relieved of Mr. Burns and vapid 
vapourings about affairs which concern him not, except as a 
Socialist, subsidized by the Tory party. 


XK 


Ercut Hours a Day.—Mr. W. A. Hunter, M.P., spoke in 
Aberdeen on the eight hours’ question last week, and, in the 
course of his address, quoted the opinion of. a « factory 
inspector of large experience,” who had told him that “an 
eight hours’ day could easily be secured, so far as factories 
were concerned, if it was accompanied by a system of double 
shifts.” The ‘‘ factory inspector of large experience,” it appears, 


tees a friend its has acarecee the double shift system, and 
is able to give as much wages for the eight hours as he had 
previously done for the ten hours; the arrangement being that no 
one was to work more than eight hours. _We do not quite see 
in what way this system differs from the other, or in what way 
it is less objectionable. It is eyident that, to make it work, the 
law which forbids women to work after six would have to be 
altered, and the whole law in reference to factories would also 
have to undergo serious changes. We doubt, moreover, 
whether the working classes themselves are favourable to this 
arrangement. Like Mr. Hunter, we also have consulted the 
opinion of a factory inspector of large experience, who assured 
us that “an eight hours’ day was bound to come,” and that 
when it did come the ‘wage which is now being paid for ten 
hours will be given in exchange for the labour of eight hours.” 
He gives his opinion for what it is worth. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue following letter which was posted to the S¢ James’s Gazette 
last week, but not inserted, has been sent to us with a request 
that we will publish it, in the interests of British fair play. 


to, Throgmorton Avenue, 
September 12, 1890. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.” 
Sie, 

My attention has been drawn to your issue of Wednesday 
last, in which you cull from the Hawk Mr. Moore’s version 
of the fracas in the vestibule of Drury Lane theatre on Saturday 
night last. Not being personally acquainted with either of the 
parties, and therefore quite disinterested, as an eyewitness of 
the affair from a place of vantage, I say that the account of 
the affair in the Aawk is most incorrect. Mr. Whistler 
approached Mr. Moore from the side, put his hand on his 
shoulder and struck him across the face with a small cane, 
knocking a cigarette out of Mr. Moore’s mouth, and afterwards 
aimed several cuts at the body; there was a rush to separate 
the two, and in the rush Mr. Whistler was pushed down on to 
one knee. 

Mr. Moore did not strike him and certainly did not knock 
him down, in fact I have never seen a man look more 
frightened than Mr. Moore did, and it was not until several 
people were standing between them that Mr. Moore indulged 
in a declaration to the effect of “hold me back or J shall kill 
him!” Mr. Whistler was not “‘ignominiously thrown from the 
theatre,” and I think it will show how frightened Mr. Moore 
was when he thought that Mr. Whistler’s card was half a foot 


square. 
re 


““For my part, I consider it a great homage to public 
opinion to find every scoundrel now-a-days professing himself 
a Liberal.” 


GRAHAM ELLIS. 


B, DisRAaELI,—“ The Infernal Marriage.” 


XX 


“Patience, the beggar’s virtue.” 
Sir GILES OVERREACH 
n “ A New Way to Pay Old Debts.” 


Wigs 
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TO THE EDITORS OF “THE WHIRLWIND.” 


GENTLEMEN, 

_ Knowing your love for the House of Stuart, I feel sure that 
the enclosed copy of ‘ A true and real state of Prince Charles 
Stuart’s miraculous escape after the battle of Colloden” will 
interest you, and perhaps you may deem it to be of sufficient 
general interest to publish the account in your breezy paper. 

The story came into my possession in this way :— 

Last autumn I walked through Lochiel’s country, from 
Achnacarry to Arasaig, visiting the various places made famous 
in connexion with the ill-fated attempt of gallant Prince Charlie 
to regain his father’s crown. 

As a student of the history of the ’45, and a sympathiser 
with the Jacobite cause, I made many inquiries on my way 
regarding those troublous times. Notwithstanding the kind 
assistance of a gaelic scholar, who acted as interpreter in some 
of my interviews with the Highlanders, I was unable to learn 
much from them, principally owing to the fact that the cruel 
persecutions which followed Culloden, drove into exile those 
who escaped death, and the present dwellers in these glens are 
the descendents of settlers from other parts. 

At Arasaid, however, I found that Miss Routledge of the inn 
at that place had made a copy of an original M.S. relating to 
Prince Charlie,which document she kindly allowed me to copy. 
The curious spelling is identical with the original. 

I am, gentlemen, 
Yours obediently, 
CAMERON SWAN. 
Lauriston, Bromley, Kent. 
oth September, 1890. 


A TRUE AND REAL STATE OF PRINCE CHARLES 
STUART’S MIRACULOUS ESCAPE AFTER THE 
BATTLE OF CULLODEN. 


(Copied in 1867 from the original M.S. in the possession of 
Miss Jane Macdonald of Datilia.) 


THE writer of this account is Aeneas John, old Borrodale’s 
son and maternal greatgrandfather of Aeneas MacDonell. 
Ranald was great-grand-father to the present Mr. MacDonell 
of Glenaladale. The only other of a large family who survived 
Culloden was Alexander who went to the West Indies, made 
money, returned, and built the house of Keppoch in which 
Donald MacPherson lives. 

When the Prince at the batle of Culloden perceved that 
the horse he rode was wounded and any stand he and his small 
force could make was needless, he made off, accompanied by 
two Irishmen, Mr. Sullivan and O’Neil, his aid de camp and a few 
more and took little or no rest till they arrived at Glenheasdale 
in Arisaig which is a pendicle belonging to the farm of Borrodale, 
being the place he first landed in the continent. At his 
arrival he rested there three nights before a sufficient boat 
belonging to old John MacDonald, son to old Borrodale, was 
procured to transport him to the Long Island of Uist in view, 
to get some vessel at Stornoway to carry him to France, and 
for that purpose sent his aid de camp, Mr. Sullivan, to Storno- 
way, where he found one but would not wait the Prince’s 
coming therefore made off with himself and landed safe in 
France. 


He being in this manner disappointed thought proper to risk 
his person in the hands of Clanranald’s people in South Uist 
who gave him all the aid and assistance in their power till such 
time the country was surrounded by his enemies, then clearly 
perceiving the impossibility of escaping, he was advised to go to 
Clanranald’s house in Benticula, twenty-five miles from the 
place he was then at, and endeavoured to ferry to the Isle of 
Skye, accompanied by the then Miss Flory MacDonald and 
he under the name of Miss Betsey Bark, and her servant maid 
effected their escape and arrived safe at Kingsburgh in Trot- 
terness, part of Lord MacDonald’s estate. There Miss Flory 
MacDonald parted with him. 

After some rest there he proceeded to MacLeod Rasay 
family where he was received with the greatest kindness and 
friendship. After a night’s rest there he was sent under the care 
of Malcolm MacLeod to the care of John Mackinnon alies 
John MacRorie via Lacklan in Mackinnon’s estates who next 
night conveyed him to the Laird of Morar farm in the mainland, 
and he begged of Morar to send a new guide with him to his 
faithful old landlord (this is what he always terms my father) 
to Borrodale. After his arrival the old gentleman and his two 
sons Ronald and I received him with all the marks of friendship 
and respect, and gave him our word of honour we would use 
our utmost to save him in spite of all his enemies, and that we 
depended on Divine Providence that he would grant him and 
us help, strength and vigour to endure all the fatigue and 
hardship necessary for that purpose. 

As the Wrince at all times entertained the greatest regard for 
Mr. MacDonald of Glenaladale, with integrity and capacity in 
aiding him as faras in his power, they ordered me to go directly to 
him and acquaint him of his present situation, and hoped he 
would meet him and his present small company in the woods 
of Borrodaie next night. After Glenaladale considered the 
message, he looked upon it exceedingly hard to depart from his 
wife and five pretty weak children, and his great stock of cattle 
were before then taken away by the enemy, and having 
received three bad wounds at Culloden, of which one of them 
was not then fully cured, notwithstanding these considerations 
he despised them, and thought it his duty to grant all the aid 
and assistance in his power to save a poor distressed Prince, 
notwithstanding of the great temptation of thirty thousand 
pounds stirling, promised by Government to any that would 
deliver him up, though Glenaladale and his old uncle Borrodale 
with his children were in the greatest distress for want of any 
support at the time. ‘Two nights therefore he appeared at the 
place appointed. With the above party they proceeded next 
morning to MacLeod’s Cave upon a high precipice in the woods 
of Borrodale where they all deliberated what steps they would 
take for their safety. Few days after they visibly saw the 
whole coast surrounded by ships of war and tenders, and also 
the country by other military forces. Thus it was determined 
to use all efforts to depart out of the country, and began their 
march that very night and came at length of Meoble in the 
braes of Morar, where the old gentleman Borrodale and his son 
Ranald took leave of him. The Prince then accompanied only 
by Glenaladale and his brother John and I made straight for 
the braes of Glenfinnan which is part of Glenaladale’s estate. 
To our great surprise we found that place surrounded by three 
hundred of the enemies. 

Then we came to a resolution to depart the country forsome 
time and for that purpose sent an express to Donald Cameron, 
an aged gentleman, to meet us at Co. —— in the braes of 
Morar which accordingly he did. | We proceeded under night 
till sunrise next morning to the top of a high mountain lying 
between Loch Arkaig and Loch Morar head, a camp of the 
enemy lying on each side of us and two different camps of the 
military before us. In the course of three nights we passed by 
four camps and twenty-five patrols, and some so nigh us that 
we heard them frequently speaking, without any food further 
than a small slice of salt cheese and abundance of water. The 
third morning we arrived near the top of a high mountain 
near Loch Hourn head,fand found there a bit of hollow ground 
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couvered with long heather and branches of young birch bushes, 
where we all five of us lay down to rest, almost fainting for 
want of food. These severe trials and circumstances drew 
many heavy sighs from his poor oppressed head. I informed 
them that I hada lippy of gratan meal wrapped up in a napkin 
in my pocket, which, when I produced, made a vast alteration 
on the countenances of the whole of them. ‘‘Come, come,” 
says he, “let us in God’s name have a share, never was people 
in more need.” I expected soon to meet with plenty, so I 
divided the whole of it between us five and they began to chat 
and crack heartily after our refreshment. He perceived forty 
of the military with a captain or their commander lying at the 
foot of the mountain all this time. We saw them visibly all 
along and durst not move till dark night for fear of being dis- 
covered. We proceeded then on our journey to the braes of 
Glenshiel, the darkest night in my life. I travelled and arrived 
within a mile of it, quite exhausted by hunger and fatigue. 
Glenaladale and. I were then sent to the village in view to 
procure some provisions, and bought a stone of cheese and 
a half a stone of butter as we could not get nothing else ; 
immediately returned back to where we left him, Donald 
Cameron and Glenaladale’s brother. Words cannot express 
the quantity we consumed of the butter and cheese at the 
time though both kinds exceeding salt. We met that day with 
one Donald MacDonald, a Glengarry lad, with whom we 
agreed to be our guide further north as Donald Cameron 
returned after his refreshment to look after his own family, and 
we passed the whole day, which was exceeding hot, in the face 
of a mountain abovea river that runs through Glenshiel. We 
were all seized with such a drouth that we were all likely to 
perish before sunset, he would not allow any of us to move for 
water though we might have been provided within forty yards 
of us, so cautious he was. At sunset we all went staggering to 
the stream (river side) and drank water at no allowance, at 
same time we saw a boy coming towards us at some distance ; 
Glenaladale and I went to meet him. ‘This was a son of the 
honest Mackree that furnished us with provisions in the 
morning whom his father sent with five pints of goat’s milk for 
our relief. Glenaladale who had all our bank in a purse 
hanging before him gave the boy four shillings stirling, and in 
the hurry we were in, he happened to drop his purse on the 
ground till he got his plaid bulted on him and then we made 
farewell to the boy and. returned in great haste to our small 
party who partook liberally of the milk, and then proceeded an 
English mile before we missed the purse in which was a 
keeping forty luisdors and five shillings in silver which was all 
we had to depend upon for our subsistance. It was then 
determined that Glen and I was to return in search of our 
small stock, found the purse and five shillings in it in the spot 
we left it and none of the gold, proceeded then about mid- 
night to the boy’s father’s house, who at the time was sound 
sleeping, called him out, and fairly told him what happened. 
Without a minute’s delay he returned to the house, got hold of 
a rope hanging there and gripped his son by the arm in great 
passion, and addressed him in the following words: “ You 
damned scoundrel, this instant get these poor gentlemen’s 
money, which I am certain is all they have to depend upon, or 
by the heavens, I’ll hang you to that very tree you see this 
moment. The boy, shivering with fear, went instantly for the 
money which he had buried underground, about thirty yards 
from his father’s house. During the time Glen and I spent 
about recovering four small funds, the Prince and the two 
persons we left with him, saw on the other-side of Sheil river 
an officer to appearance and three men with him. Our 
small party hid themselves by favour of some Aron 
bushes at the river side, but they were convinced they could 
not miss to meet Glenaladale and me, and the consequence 
would be a squabble between us though he positively refused 
to inform us of the danger of meeting them by one of them 
that was along with him. The night being quiet, calm, and 
serene sky, notwithstanding our passing by one another.on 
each side of the river neither of us observed the other nor can I 


account for it. Then we proceeded all night through these 
muirs till ten of the clock next morning, stopped there till the 
evening again, without meeting with any particular accidents 
except some firing of guns not at a very long distance ; the 
evening being very calm and warm we greatly suffered by 
mitches, a species of little creatures troublesome and numerous 
in the Highlands. To preserve him from such troublesome 
guests we wrapped him head and foot in his plaid, and covered 
him with long heather that naturally grew about a bit hollow 
ground we laied him. After leaving him in that posture he 
uttered several heavy sighs and groans, we planted ourselves 
the best we could about. Finding then nothing by appearance 
to disturb us, or enemy in our way, we proceeded on, and next 
night arrived in the braes of Glenmorison, called the Cross ; 
perceived three or four small huts in the strath of the corry. 
It was then determined by us to send Glenaladale’s brother 
down to them to know what they were; and when he under- 
stood them to be all MacDonald’s and friends to the cause, 
except Patrick Grant, Crosbey, who was with him, and equally 
of friend to the cause, he addressed one of them called John 
MacDonald, alias McGoull, vic ten du to go with cog full of 
milk to Mr. MacDonald of Greenfield (which latter was not 
there at same time) he instantly complied with his request, but 
to his greatest surprise, at the distance of nine yards, he knew 
the Prince to be there, his head being covered with a white 
nightcap and an old bonnet above. At this unexpected sight 
the poor man changed colours and turned as red as blood, and 
addressed him in the following manner:—I am sorry to see 
you in such a poor state, and hope, if I live, to see you in a 
better condition ; as I have seen you before at the head of your 
army upon the green at Glasgow. All I can do is to continue 
faithfulto you while Ilive,and am willing to leave my wife and 
children and follow you wherever you incline going. After all 
this discourse was explained to the Prince, he said, taking him 
cheerfully by the hand, as are a. MacDonald whom I always 
found faithful to my cause, I shall admit you to my small party 
and trust myself to you, and if ever it should be my lot to enjoy 
my own you may depend onbeingequally rewarded. One thing I 
beg leave to observe to you (says he) there is one large stone 
in the strath of this corry near these huts you see ; under that 
stone some furty men can accommodate themselves, and the best 
water in the Highlands runs through it, and a large heather bed 
in it already made for your reception; I have a three year old 
stot ; I may slaughter for provisions till such time you refresh 
yourself and your party. ‘There are four more neighbours and 
countrymen with me as trusty as I, who-can fournish us from 
the neighbouring countries with such necessaries of life as can 
be expected in such distressed times. His advice was so agree- 
able that we all agreed to it without hesitation and marched, all 
with cheerfulness in our countenance, to this new unexpected 
mansion, and found ourselves as comfortable lodged as we had 
been in a Royal palace. The other four men mentioned above 
came in, and after a short discourse gave all cheerfully the oath 
of alleigance. After which they brought the stot and killed 
him; We feasted and lived there plentifully for three days and 
nights, till we found ourselves in danger by one whom they 
styled the black Campbell, who had a party of men like within 
six miles to the place we were in; in that count we thought 
advisable to proceed to Chi Cross fir woods, where he and our 
whole party spent near a month in peace and plenty at the root 
of one large tree we built for the Prince. Glenaladale and me 
one tent of fir branches, at the other side of the tree another 
one of a larger size, two of our party was always employed in 
providing provisions, other two as outposts enquiring for infor- 
mation. One honest tennant of the name of Chisholm, at the 
distance of a few miles from us, afforded us with meal, butter, 
and cheese, and flesh weekly. Neither did we want agua vite 
and tobacco, which commodity we all made use of ; nothing 
particular happened to us during our stay there. But the 
Prince, anxious to find out Cameron of Locheil, insisted upon 
our return to that part of his estate called Locharchaig. After 
a day or two marched passed by the braes of Glenmorrison, and 
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arriving at the braes of Glengarry about nightfall. The River 
Garry swelled to such a degree that we thought it impossible, 
he still positively insisted upon giving it a trial, which he did, 
and with the greatest difficulty, at the hazard of our lives 
succeeded, the night being very dark, rested near the bank of 
the river, wet and cold. Next day passed through Glen Rurie, 
and stopped at a broken sheil-house above Achnacaul. We 
then were out of provision, we sent two of our party to repair a 
small hut, wherein Lochiel, skulked for some time, but observy- 
ing a deer at the end of this hut shot both at him at once and 
killed him, one of them returned to us with these most agreeable 
news, where we all in a body steered our course and employed 
the whole night in dressing for him and ourselves part of the 
venison. Next day we sent for Mr. Cameron of Clunes, and 
after passing two nights together went to Tor Cross, opposite to 
Achnacanie Locheil’s principal place of residence, we once 
killed a good highland cow. The Dr. Cameron and two 
French officers that landed some time before that in Police, in 
Rassyre, came to us and Mr. Cameron of Clunes, and after 
passing two nights, then they came to the following resolution, 
viz., that the Prince, accompanied by Doctor Cameron, 
Glenaladale, the two French officers, with a few more, should 
be conveyed to Locheil, and that I should return to the West 
Coast, and if any frigate from France should appear for the 
purpose of carrying him to go abroad till he could be found 
dead or alive, and that Glenaladale is the person to be 
employed for procuring him the Glenmorison lads to return 
home with his promise. If ever in his power, he would make 
satisfaction for their losses and gratitude. So that very night, 
I and Glenaladale’s brother made for the West Coast. I 
arrived there two days after, and found all left behind us in the 
greatest distress for want of all necessary of life, or houses to 
shelter us from the inclemency of the weather. A fortnight 
thereafter in September, two frigates appeared coming to the 
harbour at Borrodil under English colours. My father and 
brother Ranald and I immediately had recourse to the muirs 
to avoid being apprehended, and appointed one Donald 
MacDonald, in whom we had great confidence, to wait there 
landing, and after night fall in the trench with two officers ; at 
this had come to a small hut we repaired some time before 
this for our own reception, as all our houses before that were 
all burned. The names of the officers were young Sherridan 
and Capt. O’Neil, who at their arrival enquired for us all, as 
they knew us well formerly, and wished much to have some 
discourse of consequence with us. Upon our being informed 
of this, we appeared, and after a long conversation were con- 
vinced of their sincerity, and obliged them to produce their 
credentials from France before we revealed any part of our 
secrets to them. Next day I went aboard one of the frigates, 
and my brother, accompanied by the two French officers, went 
to Glenaladale to acquaint him of their arrival (errand). After 
a night’s rest they were desired by Glenaladale to return to 
their ships, and that he would go in search of the person they 
wanted, which he accordingly did, and in eight days returned 
with him to Borrodale where he first landed, and after refresh- 
ing himself well, directly went aboard, and with a fair wind set 
sail next morning for France, and left us all in a worse plight 
(state) than he found us. Locheil, his brother Doctor Cameron, 
John Roy Stuart, the two first-mentioned officers, with one 
_ hundred more persons of some distinction, accompanied him 
and took the passage along with him. He then seemed to be 
in good spirit, and addressed to such as stayed behind to leave 
us in good hopes, and that he expected to see us soon with 
such a force as would enable him to reimburse us for our 
losses and trouble, so that he ended as he began. 

One material circumstance I can not omit acquainting you 
of, that is, the battle fought between three British frigates and 
two French, was on the 3rd of May, after Colloden battle. 

The French frigate landed the latter end of April forty 
thousand Lomidors, with some stand of arms and ammunition, 
at the farm of Borrodale. Government being informed of the 
same, dispatched three of their own frigates to the p'ace men- 


tioned, in order to capture the Frenchmen present. Load, 
house, then Captain of the ““Gray Hound” frigate, was Commo. 
dore of that small squadron. They appeared in sight about 
four in the morning by the point of Ardnamarchan, from 
whence they then visibly saw the French frigate. They were 
favoured with a favourable wind directly after them, and before 
the French had time to rise their anchors, Capt. Howe slipped 
in between the two French vessals and gave a broadside to 
each of them with very good execution. The largest of the 
French frigate was disabled by breaking her rudder, and was 
obliged to lie by till seven o’clock in the afternoon, and the 
small French frigate, after several attempts of boarding her, 
fairly escaped till then, and when soon the largest of them 
repaired the damage, went to her assistance. Capt. Howe 
having run out of ammunition, steered of about nightfall and 
the French pursued them for a league, when they thought it 
adviseable to return to their former situation. At two o’clock 
next morning they steered away for Barra, headed with a fair 
wind ; the Duke of Perth and several gentlemen, such as Lord 
John. Drummond, Lockard* of Ournwalk, and many more, took 
their passage to France. The battle lasted twelve hours, and 
we found on our shores fifteen Frenchmen dead, not one 
Englishman in the number, as they threw none overboard of 
them till they came the length of the point of Ardna- 
murchan, After that the gold was by a party conveyed to 
Lochaber, and part of the arms, by orders of Lecretor Munroe, 
and were then determined to gather and randevou these friends 
and well-wishers, which never happened since, nor by all 
appearances will. 

Collected from Notes on the Catholic Church in the Western 
Highlands in the Zuélef, 12th, 19th, 26th February, and 19th 
March 1881. Bishop Gordon first visited the Highlands and 
Islands in 1707: while in Arisaig District he took up a 
temporary residence in one of the Islands at West end of Loch 
Morar. From Arisaig he went (in Clanranald’s barge) to. Egg, 
Rum, Uist, etc., on returning from the Islands he was prevented, 
by the presence of English soldiers at Castle Tirrim, from 
visiting Moidart, but he crossed to Ardnich where the Moidart 
people met him.—“The result of the Bishop’s visit was the 
creation in 1731 of the Highlands into a separate vicariate.” 
The first Bishop was Hugh MacDonald of the Morar family, 
he resided chiefly on the Island of Loch Morar alluded to 
above ; a house had been built about 1705 as ‘‘a preliminary 
school for Highland students preparing for the ministry, but 
difficulties must have prevented it being used for this purpose, 
for at first the Knoydart and Morar Missionary seems to have 
been its principal occupant.”—the house was a stone building. 
After “1745” the Bishop withdrew to*his Highland home. 
When the English soldiers were scouring the country he took 
his boats with him to the Island, but the soldiers dragged up 
one from the sea and the Bishop and Lord Lovat, who was 
with him, were obliged to escape to the mainland and to hide 
in Ceam Camuscruaidh woods ; Lord Lovat was captured at 
Meoble and the house was burnt. In 1768 a new seminary 
was erected at Buorblach on sea coast of North Morar which 
served till 1778-9, when the new house at Lamlaman was 
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REFLECTIONS. 

A Foon AS WELL AS A SCOUNDREL.—By the sensational 
indiscretion of arresting Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien on the 
eve of their departure for America, Mr. Arthur Balfour has 
revealed the fact, which I had long suspected, that he is not 
merely mean and cruel, but also stupid and irrational. How 
did it never occur to him that, instead of interfering with the 
American campaign, his imbecile action was certain to give 
it the most flaring advertisement imaginable and assure It at 
any rate a pecuniary success? Uno avolso non deficit alter, 
aureus, seems, in this case, a singularly apt quotation. 

HERBERT VIVIAN 


*Lockhart of Carnwath. 
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NOTICES, &c. 


THE PROPRIETOR-EDITORS, AND ALL WRITERS 
LNS © WH HE WHIRLWIND, ARE ONLY RESPONSIBLE 
FOR OPINIONS APPEARING ABOVE THEIR OWN 
SIGNATURES. 


The Proprietor-Editors decline all responsibility for the 
return of MSS. sent in to them. When a stamped addressed 
envelope is enclosed they will, however, endeavour to return 
rejected contributions. 

They will gladly give their best consideration to all literary 
matter submitted to them, and accepted contributions will be 
paid for. 

All friends interested in any of the causes that we advocate 
are requested to mention to the Proprietor-Editors the names 
of any other persons likely to be interested. 

Single copies can be obtained from the office, price 14d. post 
free. The annual subscription is 6s. 6d. by post to any country 
within the postal union. Anyone preferring to compound with 
a lump sum of £5, will receive the paper free for life, from the 
commencement. 

Anyone experiencing a difficulty in procuring copies of THE 
WHIRLWIND, in however remote a district, is earnestly 
requested to communicate with the Manager at the Publishing 
Offices. 

All orders, contributions and complaints should be directed 
to the Editors at the offices of THE WHIRLWIND, 150, Strand, 
London, W.C., where the trade can also be supplied. 

‘THE WHIRLWIND is now registered at the General Post 
Office as a newspaper. 
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DUELLING. 


Tue theory that the duello is barbarous and unreasonable 
seems to be quietly admitted in this country, and universally 
derided in every other. To vingtieme siécle minds, however, it 
appears that continental duelling, with its plethora of safe- 
guards, is on the deathbed of ridicule, while in England the 
inconveniences attending the demise of the custom, are 
heralding a resurrection. 

These inconveniences are emphatically real and in strange 
contrast with what had been promised, by the Christians of the 
period, when duelling deceased. Liberty of speech and of the 
press have degenerated into license, now that the bully and the 
liar can no longer be called to account ; moral assassination 
has superseded killing in open combat ; and, the sword having 
been taken from the hands of gentlemen, society is at the 
mercy of the scandalmonger’s pen. 


Immunity for the scurrilous has bred a race of literary 
bravos, who live by scavenging society, insulting women, and 
traducing the dead,—of professional mouchards, whose elaborate 
system of espionage is a terror to all who ever sowed wild oats, 
and whose plausibility of invention is utilised for the extortion 
of blackmail. No man’s character is safe from calumny, and 
against calumny no man need seek redress. 

If he seek it in the Law Courts he must brook months of 
wearisome delay, submit every page in his past life to public 


inquisition, and waste his substance for the satisfaction of © 


greedy lawyers, with the eventual prospect of being non-suited 
on a technical quibble, or awarded a farthing as damages. If 
he take the law into his own hands, the culprit can hail him 
before a magistrate and get him fined for brawling, or turn the 
tables by obtaining, or mendaciously claiming, a pugilistic 
victory. 

It may be objected that, in a duel, the wrong man may get 
vanquished, but, due formalities being observed, and a properly 
attested proces verbal drawn up, there is no danger that the 
vanquished man shall claim the victory. Whereas now the 
healthy effect of a punishment administered, however publicly, 
may be retarded by the garbled accounts of an interested press, 
or by the long deadened senses of those who realise no humilia- 
tion save in a blow that fells a brother-ox. In short, such is the 
condition of honour among our demz-gomme of to-day that, with 
them, a pulled nose may still be blown ! 

In any case, whether or no duelling be a wicked, revengeful, 
medizeval business, the fact remains that it establishes a better 
code of manners and safeguards self-respect ; while brawling, 
libel litigation, and other similar concoiitants of dourgeors 
civilisation, are again relegated to those classes from which 
perforce they were borrowed. 
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=. THE WHIRLWIND DIPLOMA GALLERY OF 
~ MODERN PICTURES. 


THE reproduction of Mr. Whistler’s etching is reserved for 


the inauguration of THE WHIRLWIND’s Second Volume next 


week. 
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THE “WHIRLWIND” CARTOONS. 


XIII. 
SIR CHARLES RIVERS WILSON, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


Str CHARLES Rivers Witson, whose cartoon, by Mr. 
Walter Sickert, appears this week, is fifty-nine years of age. 
He has, at various times, honourably filled a variety of useful 
posts in the State. But, in our opinion, he most deserves 
envy for the high privilege that was his, in 1874, when he acted 
as private secretary to the immortal Benjamin Disraeli. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Mr. AUBERON HERBERT’S admirably sound newspaper, /ee 
Life, will in future be on sale at the office of THE WHIRLWIND. 
All Individualists should subscribe to both papers. 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF A SHORT LIFE. 
By HERBERT VIVIAN. 
“ Car de la téte aux pieds je suis 
“ Original, original, 
“ Combien je suis original |” — 
MapaME L’ARCHIDUC (OFFENBACH). 


“To be famous when you are young is the fortune of the 
gods.” —TANCRED. E 


CHAPTER VIll—continued. 


My second visit to Ireland was in February, 1888, when I 
accompanied Mr. Shaw-Lefevre on his famous expedition to 
Loughrea. It will be remembered that, after the prosecution 
of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt for holding a meeting on the Clanricarde 
property, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre very pluckily announced bis 
intention of repeating the offence, with a view to discovering 
whether Mr. Arthur Balfour would venture to deal indifferently 
with an ex-cabinet minister. This was all the more admirable 
in Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, as he is naturally timorous and cautious 
to an unusual degree, and he had, moreover, to contend against 
the dissuasion of his political colleagues, who, even at the 
last moment, when we had actually taken our seats in the 
train.at Euston, sent him an urgent message advising the 
abandonment of his expedition. 

Every precaution for secrecy had been taken: our fellow- 
conspirators had been ordered to proceed to Ireland in small 
detachments, and the press had only been supplied with whe 
meagre fact that the meeting was fixed for the roth. However, 
when we reached Kingstown, (Monday morning, the 6th), it 
appeared that we were expected, and Iam sure I shall never 
forget Mr. Lefevre’s face of horror and dismay, when I told 
him that the police spies upon the platform had already 
marked him down. We then broke up into further detach- 
ments, Mr. Lefevre and Mr. Macdonald (a London Radical 
candidate) leaving that evening for Loughrea, and I following 
them next morning. From Woodlawn station I had to drive over 
twenty miles in a very ricketty “mail-car” to Loughrea ; indeed 
on the last five miles of our journey it seemed probable that we 
should have to continue our journey afoot, as the unfortunate 
pony was quite exhausted and as full of sores as Lazarus. I re- 
monstrated with the driver about it, but he only replied, with a 
most philosophical shrug, ‘Sure, I don’t mind it for her!” 
A Bradford reporter, who also travelled on this car, wes very 
amusing about the prospects of the meeting. “Arrest Mr. 
Lefevre!” he exclaimed theatrically; “if they arrest Mr. 
Lefevre they will have to lock up John (?) Byles ”—meaning 
himself—‘“‘also!”” From the necessity of so desperate an 
extremity the Government was, however, happily relieved. 

The inn at Loughrea was of surpassing discomfort, the house 
being dilapidated and dirty, the sheets more than moist, and 
everything—earth, air, food, and water—reeking with peat- 
smoke. 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Clonfert, in asking us to dinner 
every evening, we should have been in a sorry plight. All 
who have ever visited this district are loud in the praises of 
that charming and most genial of men. He pleased Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre immensely by telling him, more than once, that, 
since the landing of Strongbow at Waterford, there had not 
been so important an event in the history of Ireland as this 
new invasion of Sassenach ! 

The days before the meeting were spent in exploring the 
neighbourhood, witnessing the trial of Lord Clanricarde’s 
ejectment processes in the County Court by Judge Henn (Mr. 
Blunt’s Pontius Pilate), and making preparations against the 
expected proclamation of our meeting. Meanwhile our fellow- 
compaigners joined us: Mr. Brunner, M.P., bubbling over 


If it had not been for the kindness of Dr. Duggan, ' 


with chronic good spirits; his private secretary, Mr. T. E. 
Ellis, M.P., who is known to his friends as “the Parnell of 
Wales,” and seemed in every respect a worthy youth; Sir 
James Carmichael, who would be immaculately charming, if 
he had never been Mr. Gladstone’s private secretary, and is, 
in spite of that accident, an exceedingly good fellow; Mr. 
T. A. Dickson, a man of overwhelming civility, who has since 
become M.P.; Mr. Alfred Webb, a kindly Quaker; Mr. 
Rowntree, M.P., who wears his heart upon his sleeve ; Mr. 
Plimsoll, the advocate of state-interference with shipping, who 
once lost his reason on the subject during a debate in the 
House of Commons; Mr. Wilson, M.P. ; and so forth. 

We all chaffed Mr. Lefevre about his parade of anxiety as 
to the expected proclamation of the meeting. The usual arrange- 
ments were made in anticipation of a proclamation. A dummy 
meeting was to be held in one place, for the edification of the 
police, and a real meeting some miles away. I remember a 
consultation with the principal tenants one afternoon on the 
subject. Mr. Lefevre informed them in his most cathedral 
tones that he was most anxious that there should be no 
possible risk of bloodshed. They all beamed with delight at 
his thoughtfulness. Theu he went on to impress upon them 
the reason why caution in the matter was of such instant 
importance : “Tf anything were to happen or if any lives were 
sacrificed,” he informed them, with a solemnity worthy of so 
sacred a subject, “my political reputation would be most 
seriously compromised.” Their faces were a study. 

This sounds brutal and selfish, but is really only an 
awkwardness of expression on Mr. Lefevre’s part,—not want of 
heart, but want of thought. I remember being told of a some- 
what similar incident on another of his Irish campaigns. 
There had been a collision between his car and another, and 
the other, which contained a reporter, had been upset. ‘The 
reporter lay on the side of the road with broken bones. Mr. 
Lefevre expressed tender solicitude for his welfare, which was 
most cordially appreciated, until he incautiously remarked, 
“I’m sadly afraid he won’t be able to report my speech to- 
night !” 

All sorts of rumours were afloat during the week about the 
intentions of the Government, and Mr. Lefevre used to lie 
awake at nights and fancy he heard extra police being drafted 
into Loughrea. However, all fears proved groundless and on 
Friday (10th February, 1888) the meeting was held without 
incident. About 1,500 people were present. The speeches 
were uniformly dull. That night we drove to Ballinasloe and 
next morning we returned to Dublin. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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CALENDAR. 
September 20. Escape of the Prince Regent to France 
1740. 
5 21. Battle of Prestonpans,1745. Lord George 


Bentinck died, 1848. 
* 22. Battle of Powick Bridge, 1642. 
oe 23. First Battle of Worcester, 1642. 


xx 


‘We are the voices of the wandering wind, 
Which moan for rest, and rest can never find. 
Lo! as the wind is, so is mortal life— 
A moan, a sigh, a sob, a storm, a strife.” 
Sir Epwin ARNOLD,—“ The Light of Asia.” 


rat 


““Mucu study is a weariness of the flesh.” 
Book or ECCLESIASTES, chapter 12, verse 12. 
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LETTERS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


CHAPTER Ix. 


LORD GREY’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH LORD 
ERSKINE, 
LORD BROUGHAM’S LETTERS. 


[It is thought that the following letters contain much that is 
interesting. | 
Howick, 
October 18th, 1812. 


My DEAR ERSKINE, 

Many thanks for your note which I received last night. I 
had guessed the author of the letter from Highgate, and it 
seems I have no bad impression of the hand of the writer. I 
think it excellent, I wish the same person would exert himself 
oftener in this way. There never was a time when so much 
might be done by sneers of the party and when it was so 
important that it should be done; and yet it is provoking to 
me how little is done and how completely unassisted we are 
left by the papers professing themselves friendly to our cause. 

Ever yours affectionately, 
GREY. 
Portman Square, 
February 7th, 1817. 
My DEAR ERSKINE, 

I have this morning received your letter, and am very glad to 
find that you agree with me in thinking there is no ground for 
proposing any further extension of the powers of the Crown. 

The secret Committee were to meet this morning for the 
first time. How long their labours are likely to last, I have no 
means of ascertaining ; but of course no measure that is to be 
founded on their report, will be brought in without due time 
being allowed to consider it, and without a sufficient motive. 
I should think, however, that about the beginning of the week, 
we may expect to hear something from them, and then, if you 
are not in town, I will write to you. 
Ever most truly yours, 

GREY. 


Portman Square, 
April 8th, 1817. 
My DEAR ERSKINE, 

What with people continually breaking in upon me, some 
business, and the sort of idleness that London life always 
engenders, I have not yet been able to find time to do what 
you desired, but I have not forgotten it; not that, I believe, it 
will be in my power to suggest anything to you that will not 
better occur to yourself. JI am glad to hear that your health 
continues to improve. There is nothing so good as air and 
exercise that does not fatigue, with moderate employment of 
the mind on objects that are both useful and amusing. In 
the latter case nothing can be better than the sort of occupation 
in which you are now employing yourself. 

Ever most truly yours, 
GREY. 


Portman Square, 
May 3rd, 1819. 
MY DEAR ERSKINE, 

I received your letter this morning and rejoice to hear that 
you are going on well, a low regimen, I am persuaded, is 
tight in such a case as yours, which I hope you will not again 
be induced to fancy has anything to do with gout. 

I would not on any account ask you to attend the House of 
Lords, in your present circumstances, but if you come to town, 
and can conveniently take your seat in the House of Lords, 
before Friday, so as to give your proxy for the Catholick 
question on that day, I should anxiously wish you to do so. 

Ever affectionately yours, 
GREY. 


DEAR LorD ERSKINE, Monday. 

I regret extremely that I have been for a long time engaged 
on Tuesday, which prevents me from joining your pleasant 
party. 

It gives me much satisfaction to find so general a concurrence 
with the Zawdatory part ofa certain paper. Allagree as to the 
oratorical merits—most as to the political—of the speeches and 
conduct described. As for the part where Pitt is abused, that 
gives infinite offence in many quarters—but it was quite 
necessary. Believe me, 

With infinite respect and esteem, 
Most faithfully yours, 
W. BROUGHAM. 


My brother joins with me in regretting that he is prevented 
from waiting on you. He is forced to go out of town that day 
on business. 

Brougham, 
My brEAR Lorn, Monday. 

I received your kind letter last week, and have been pre- 
vented from answering it sooner by having to make enquiry 
whether I had the 3rd volume here or no. I got it as soon as 
it was published, and am pretty confident it was sent me by 
your orders, tho’ I do not find it here. At any rate as I must 
be in town before the ‘‘ Cras Ominarum” I shall not trouble 
you to send it here. JI am exceedingly delighted to learn that 
a fourth volume is in readiness, and no less so to think that 
there is some chance of some wis¢ prius in a fifth, of which 
the importance will truly be incalculable. I am sure you have 
no idea of the occasion which there is for a pure and classical 
example in that line, because you have not of late years wit- 
nessed the state of our N.P. oratory. It was this kind of 
melancholy experience which suggested to so many of us, in 
discoursing of the state of the Bar, the observation which I 
took the liberty of submitting. It is impossible for any one to 
agree more heartily than I do in your remarks upon the infinite 
importance of the profession—never so important as in these 
times. In fact subtract from our sum total of National advan- 
tages those which we owe to the Bar, and owe—not remotely, 
indirectly and, as it were, argumentatively—but immediately 
and in such a way as may be plainly, almost shortly, traced by 
the senses—the remainder is scarcely worth disputing about 
—certainly not worth fighting for. Upon the contents of the 
5th or miscellaneous volume I hope to have more conversation 
when we meet, but in the meantime I wish there were any 
possibility of getting at some reports of Parliamentary speeches, 
in addition to those which have been separately printed, for it 
strikes me that a sixth volume composed of Parliamentary 
speeches merely would form a most appropriate addition. ‘The 
ones I chiefly allude to are—on the War (which Pitt replied 
to), on the abatement of the Impeachment (which Burke 
attacked), on the Copenhagen Expedition, which I heard and 
shall never forget, and on the Jesuits’ Book Bill—which I have 
heard more about than I may say any other speech of any 
kind, altho’ it was not reported at all. By the way, is there 
no report, or rather copy, of Keppel’s Defence ? 

If it is not giving you too much trouble, I wish you could 
let me know what truth there is in the reports which we have 
got here of the Prince’s illness. Jam disposed to think them 
groundless or at least much exaggerated. I have always agreed 
with you in thinking his life a very precious one for the best 
interests of the country—but his late behaviour at the dinner 
with the Princess Charlotte not only confirmed but exceedingly 
increased such sentiments. Nothing has happened for a long 
while so satisfactory. 

Believe me to be, with great respect and esteem, 
Dear Lord Erskine, 
Your most obliged and faithful servant, 
W. BROUGHAM. 


Lord Lonsdale (who lives in this country) has been trying 
an intrigue to bring in Grey, itseems—I don’t know that it 
ever came so far as a proposal to him. 
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Brougham (near Pomite), 
Friday, September 21. 
My pear Lorp, 

I have returned lately from the Northern Circuit, in the 
course of which I observed a circumstance which I cannot 
refrain-from communicating to you. as it concerns your lord- 
ship and will fortify me in the suggestion which I wish to 
submit to you. The matter to which I allude is the general, 
constant, and I may say without a figure, re-echoed applause 
of the “speeches.” It was clear that the young ones amongst 
us had been made acquainted with you by means of that 
publication and the topic being fresh with them was generally 
started by them—it then went round and soon reached those 
parts of our mess-table where it received a higher species of 
evidence. I mean from those who could recollect the speeches 
themselves, so we had in this way a contention amongst us, 
and those who only read, were held very cheap by those who 
had heard, and who seemed anxious to describe it all, as it 
were, putting one in mind of the ancient anecdote “ guzd vero 
st ipsum audissetis” ? Now passing over the expression which 
this gave me, and for which I trust you will give me credit, it 
clearly proves how excellent the effect of the publication has 
been to your fame—a consideration which no wise man will 
undervalue—not to mention the various other good effects of 
it in respect of the great subjects treated of, every one of 
which must needs be promoted thereby. But if this were all, I 
should not have troubled you with only saying what you must 
have been hearing repeated in so many different shapes for one 
half your life. But I trouble you with it for the purpose of 
communicating and supporting what I observed to be the 
prevailing wish—that if possible some steps might be taken for 
collecting a few more of the reports and of taking along with 
the more celebrated causes several of the more ordinary kind. 
We have great want of some such specimens in the line (so to 
speak) of common life where kings, heroes, etc. (as stage 
critics would say) are dropt, and we are called upon to con- 
template the Mrs. B.’s of real life. Iam confident that reports 
do exist of such cases—some of crime courts for example, some 
of patent questions—some cases of libel or slander (I mean of 
course on private character) such as Peter Pindal on Lord 
Lonsdale. I would not certainly be for running against the 
money counts, in avoiding State trials—nevertheless I would 
have a specimen (if it can be had) of very ordinary cases— 
merely as a specimen. JI recollect many years ago a question, 
not exactly a horse cause, but a horse picture cause in which 
notable use was made of an allusion to Pitt and C. Fox. This 
I mention merely as a specimen. Really the use of such an 
appendix to the main appendix to the main body of the work 
would be very signal, not indeed to the political topics treated 
in the work—but to the profession—of which I deem you to 
be the visible head, notwithstanding your retirement. That 
profession with the dignity and well-being of which everything 
that is valuable in this country, and everything that is 
at all independent of the times may be said to vest,—that 
profession no doubt owes you infinite obligations, but it has also 
some claims upon you, and I am sure if you knew the cordial 
sincerity with which, in spite of every kind of consideration 
moving the other way, the members of it, especially the visiting 
ones, deplore your removal from it as a personal misfortune— 
as, in fact, lowering the art which you had exalted—you would 
agree with me that you ought to assist any project for its 
benefit, especially for recalling it by better examples to higher 
courses than it has of late followed. I beg you to excuse this 
trouble and to impute it to the sincere respect and esteem 
with which I am most faithfully yours 


W. BROUGHAM. 


vas 


MR. WHISTLER AND THE “ST. JAMES'S 
GAZETTE.” 


TO THE EDITORS OF ‘‘ THE WHIRLWIND.” 


Gentlemen, 

I beg to enclose copies of correspondence between my 
solicitors and the Editor of the St. James’s Gazette. If you do 
not think it wearisome, kindly publish it in your forthcoming 


issue. 


“To the Editor of the St. James’s Gazette. 


“ S1R,—Our client, Mr. Whistler, has drawn our attention to the 
fact of your having published in your issue of yesterday what 
professes to be a reprint of Mr. Augustus Moore’s account of our 
client's encounter with him. Our client complains that, by so 
doing, you have lifted it from its harmless obscurity, and, placing it 
in a paper read by gentlemen, have given it the weight of your 
apparent sanction and credence. Moreover, you have confirmed 
the libellous statements in the article by altering and editing them. 
You have eliminated certain sentences and paragraphs which 
showed the state of mind and motives of the writer, the disclosure 
of.which stultified his intention. By thus cleansing tbe article of 
much of its grotesqueness and vulgarity, you have deprived the 
public of the means of at once distinguishing between truth and 
falsehood. We are instructed to ask you to publish this letter, 
together with your own expressions of regret for the publication in 
your Special Edition of to-night, and your ordinary editions of to- 
morrow. 


J. McN. WHISTLER. 


We are, Sir, 
Your obedient servants, ; 
GEORGE and WILLIAM WEBB.” 


:e: 


“ Messrs. G. and W. Webb. 


“ GENTLEMEN,—It does not appear to me that the extracts from 
the Hawk, which we reproduced in the St /ames’s Gazette of 
September 10, are libellous or are rendered libellous by the fact 
that they were curtailed, or as you say, ‘edited,’ on being trans- 
ferred to this journal. At the same time, as I have published the 
account given by one party to the quarrel, I quite recognise the 
fairness of publishing the version of the other party, and I shall be 
pleased to insert any correction or explanation of the article of the 
roth inst. which Mr. Whistler may care to send, provided that it is 
not libellous or otherwise unsuitable for publication in the columns 
of this journal. I may add that the only concern we have or can 
have in the matter is to give the public information on a subject 
in which it appears to take some interest. If we have unwittingly 
and in good faith published any false or defamatory statements 
concerning Mr. Whistler I shall be obliged if you will specify them 
in order that we may make proper reparation. 

I am, gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
SIDNEY J. Low, 
Editor St. James's Gazette.’ 


“Sept. 11, 1890. 


11, Austin Friars, E.C. 


BSeob wi, WIC, 
a) 
xx 
“ To the Editor of the St. James's Gazette. 


“Srr,—In reply to yours of yesterday’s date, consultation with 
your solicitor will show you that you have inserted a gross libel on 
Mr. Whistler. Had it been inserted as it appeared in the Hawk 
it would have been a libel still, but not so imjurious as you have 
made it by adapting and altering. Mr. Moore’s motives for writing 
it were made clear by him, and his avowal of his shameful action 
which was the cause of the encounter showed Mr. Whistler to have 
been right. We gave you the opportunity of correcting, as far as 
possible, the evil you have done by a quick retractation. We shall 
give you one more opportunity. You took something from Mr. 
Moore’s paper and introduced it in your own influential journal, 
with skilful emendations by yourself. The malice of the proceeding 
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being obvious, and by implication falling on you, therefore it is you 
that must rectify the wrong. We have indicated the way which 
will be satisfactory to Mr. Whistler, if promptly done. Our letter 
said all that had to be said, ind we "must again ask you to insert it 
at once in its entirety, with ample expressions of regret. This 
opportunity is given to you lest the malice of some other person 
should have been allowed by negligence to creep in as your own. 
If you do not intend to adopt the course we offer, please to send us 
the names of your solicitors. 
Your obedient servants, 
GEO. and WM. WEBB. 


Mr. Whistler writes further :— 


“SiR,—The Sz. James's Gazette has not thought fit to accede to 
my solicitors request. Instead of doing so, there has appeared in 
to-day’s issue of that journal a paragraph in which it is stated that 
‘Mr. Whistler alleges that the description of the fracas at Drury 
Lane, given by Mr. Augustus Moore, some extracts from which we 
printed on the toth inst., is grossly incorrect and unfair to him.’ 
Now this is ingenious, for not only are the delightfully indifferen t 
ones of London and Paris les Bains, whose appreciation alone is 
entertaining, led to fancy that I could really have written a letter of 
explanation to that reputable paper, but by trailing in this way a 
journalistic herring across the scent, it 1s clearly proposed that I 
should entangle myself in endless ‘copy,’-as I am told it is called, 
for the Sz. James’s Gazette. 1 have written nothing, and, as usual, 
it is for others to explain away what has occurred. My solicitors 
have received my instructions to proceed against the S4 /ames’s 
Gazette. 


Sept. 12, 1890. 


I am, Sir, 
J. MCNEILL WHISTLER. 
[We since learn that the S¢. James’s Gazette has thought fit 
to comply with Mr. Whistler’s instructions, and an abject 
apology appeared in their issue of the 16th, together with the 
letter from Mr. Whistler’s lawyer, as required. ] 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
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A dozen stories have reached us, none of them either lively 
or eccentric. The standard of publication not having been 
reached, we have decided to increase the prize, and offer 
Five Guineas for the best lively and eccentric story, to fill 
one page of THE WHIRLWIND. All stories sent in will become 
the property of the Editors, but no prize will be awarded if 
none of the stories reach the standard of publication. The 
stories must not have appeared in print before, and should be 
sent in on or before October 15th. 


III. 


BEAUTY SHOW. 


The following is the state of the poll at the time of going 
(@) [KISS — 


Sir Richard Temple ... 40 votes. 
Mr. Oscar Wilde wae bie | BOS Wes 
Mr. Augustus Moore oe ey Oars 
Mr. Oscar Browning... sas amen LO™ eres 
Mr. Corney Grain... ou Bo cag LAs 
The Warden of Merton ace Pemeell. 57 
Mr. Arthur Balfour ... ee sual Tale 
Mr. Goschen .. - TO 
The Lord Mayor of London TO© 56 
Mr. W. H. Smith Q x 
Mr. Spurgeon Ole, 
Mr. Ashmead- Bartlett Stas 
Sir Thomas Farrer 8 ss 
Mie Jo Ale 18}, Lerwee (SHeinmsy 
Mr. William Blackwood Tee wer 
Lord Fitzhardinge iin 
Mr. Waddy, Q.C. GP se 


3 ; the Bishop of 
Peterborough, General Booth, Mr. Whistler, and Sir Alfred Lyall. 

Five votes :—Mr. H. C. Rees Br oieeae Tyndall, Mr. Healy, 
Mr. Grossmith, Mr. Hyndman, Swift Macneil, Sir Edward 
Guinness, Professor Stuart, and ne panes of Wales. 

Four votes :—Mr. Hanbury, Sir Richard Webster, Mr. Addison, 
M.P., Lord Granville, Mr Shaw-Lefevre, Rev. H. Price-Hughes, 
Mr. Thomas O’Malley, Major Williams, Mr. Macdougall, General 
Boulanger, Dr. Farrar, Mr. Osborne Morgan, the Lord Chancellor 
and Sir Oscar Clayton. 

Three votes :—Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Cosmo Bonsor, 
M.P., Mr. Gunn, Mr. Peniey, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. W. G. Grace, 
Mr. J. Runciman, Mr. Gossett, Sir George Trevelyan, Lord 
Tennyson, Mr. W. E. Gladstone, Mr. Philip Wilson-Fox, Mr. 
Bradlaugh, Mr. Benjamin Waugh, Lord Clanricarde, Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr. W. H. Wilkins, Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. Edward 
Oliver, Mr. Samuel Smith, Sir George Campbell, Mr. E. D. Oppert, 
Mr. G. A. Sala, Mr. T. L. Low, Mr. John Rigby, and Mr. George 
Alexander. 

Two votes :—Sir G. B. Powell, Lord Hartington Mr. Watts, 
Mr. George Childs, Rev. W. Robinson, the Bishop of Winchester, 
Mr. A. L. Cooper, Mr. Leonard Courtney, Mr. Vincent Scully, 
Lord Lytton, Dr. Giffen, Mr. William O’Brien, the Duke of 
Cambridge, Mr. Edmund Yates, Sir Edward Bradford, Mr: H.-B. 
Tree, Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P., Mr. William Sandford, Mr. Chaplin, 
Mr. Edward Nash, Baron de Worms, Mr. Richard Eve, Sir James 
Miller, Mr. Leake, Mr. F. Dyson, Mr. Glynn Williams, Mr. Storey, 
M.P., Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Frith, Mr. Buchanan, Lord Cross, 
Mr. C. Walpole, Mr. John Young, Lord Ripon Mr. James Free- 
mantle, Mr. Herbert Buzzard, Lord Clancarty, and Mr. C. S. 
Parker, M.P. 


Sixty-two gentlemen have received one vote each. 


The contest still continues to excite a lively interest in Paris. 
Said L’ Autorité (12th September, 1890): “* Ux journal anglats, 
THE WHIRLWIND (Le Tourbillon), fatigué des concours de 
beaule dont on a un tant soit peu abusé, a Londres comme a Paris, 
vient @’avowr la lumineuse idee @ouvrir un Concours de Laideur. 
Les abonnés avaient deux votes, les acheteurs au numéro un 
vote. LVotre atmable M.Oscar Browning ne manquera pas certes 
de brotester, car ce west point une raison parce qu'il est membre 
correspondant de la Société francaise a Histoire Diplomatique 
pour que les Anglais lut décernent le prix de laideur.” La 
Trane (z7th September, 1890), in its excitement, announced 
that “au premier dipouulement hebdomadatre du scrutin, 
M. Oscar Brondning (sic) était en téte de liste.” The Courrier 
au Soir (14th September, 1890) had an amusing leading article 
on the subject, which we cannot resist printing in full: 


“ CHRONIQUE. 


PRIX DE LAIDEUR. 


Les broutllards nemptchent pas a’ttre folatres nos bons votsins 
les anglais et principalement nos confréres de la presse london- 
zenne. 

JSugez-en. Une gazette de Londres, ‘Le Tourbillon, vient 
@organiser un concours de.laideur. Les abonnés du journal ont 
remuplt les fonctions de jurés et ont envoyé leur vote par vote 
postale, téligraphique ou téléphonique. On le voit, Cest tout & 
fait jin de siecle. 

Jusqwict, nous autres continentaux, nous wavons eu que la 
penste banale de concours de beauté ayant pour but de couronner 
des bébés ravissants ou des femmes tdéales. Nos voisins ont pensé 
quil était plus original de décerner un prix au plus laid d’entre 
leurs compatriotes. Nous vould distances dans le sport de Vexcen- 
tricité ou pourtant nous faisions assez bonne figure depuis Pavene- 
ment des meurs boulangistes. 

Lendons toutefois aux anglais cette Justice gwils mont point 

songe a admettre les dames, nt comme jurés, nt comme candidats. 
A la bonne heure. Ls ont reculé devant cette monstruosité: un 
bataillon de ‘ladies’ minaudant en présence a’un jury, dont le 
premier soin seratt de répantre dans tout Punivers la photographie 
de celle qui auratt été jugée la plus laide. 

L:st-il besoin de dire qu'il en serait de méme & Paris, ou on ne 
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trouverait que des pensionnaires de Charcot en rupture de 
suggestions, pour oser affronter une aussi terrible épreuve, et 
encore, en cas de malheur, Cest a dire aélection, seratent-elles 
prétes a la folie supréme, au suicide, pour tchapper a la honte 
@une telle victowre. 

Crest donc entre représentants du sexe laid qwa eu leu ce 
concours bizarre ; mais messieurs les sures du * Tourbillon’ ont 
poussé la fantaisie et Vindélicatesse gusguwa englober dans leurs 
votes les hommes politiques connus pour leur manque de galbe. 
Les candidatures wétatent-donc pas volontatres, mais bien obliga- 
toires, iy a eu viol, la preuve en est guont obtenu chacun une 
voix M. Gladstone et le lord Mayor de Londres qui se consolent 
@ailleurs en songeant a Mirabeau. 

Mais voici Pincident le plus bouffon: Le prix—une somme 
@argent je croisx—a été accordt, par la majorité des votants, a 
M. Oscar Browning quia refusé de Vaccepter, par dépit ou par 
modestie. 

Neanmoins le verdict du jury est trrevocable, et M. Oscar 
Browning (oh! sappeler Oscar et subir une telle destinée !) est 
desormais affreusement célébre. Eh! bien, en y réfléchissant 
strieusement, M. Oscar a tort. Quelle belle réclame pour un 
homme, et comme M. Oscar est mal venu a rejeter cette 
couronne fantastique ! avec la curiosité malsaine qui lenvironne- 
vait, quelle source de fortune, et meme de bonnes fortunes. La 
laideur comme la beauté, wa-telle pas ses fervents et ses 
fanatiques? Hugo, dans‘? Homme qui rit, nous montre une 
duchesse tperdiiment tprise de Gwynplaine, Phomme le plus 
admirablement laid de vAngleterre, un ade vos anciens 
compatriotes, M. Oscar, un de vos préctdesseurs dans la 
carrlere. 

C'est pourquot, cher, vous wauriez pas dit refuser le prix. Ll 
fallait méme mettre certaine coquetterie a Vaccepter crinement, 
vous incliner gracieusement et dire out, Cest bien mot qui suas Le 
laid Oscar, afin @avoir avec vous les rieurs, les journaux et les 
femmes; et vous eussies tte vite ilustre, riche et aimé—le rive 
chimerique de tant de mortels. 

Cet écho drblatique sert ad’agréable diversion aux tumultueuse 
‘ Coulisses du Boulangisme, a tel point qwil a fait naitre, 
parait-il, un projet audacieux dans la cervelle de nos confreres du 
‘ Figaro. 

Voici ce qu'on est en train a’y comploter, dapres une conversa- 
tion que fat surprise, hier, au café entre deux védacteurs de ce 
journal : ; 

Suivant Vexemple du ‘ Teurbillon, le ‘ Figaro’ serait bientot 
porte a la connaissance du public ; le verdict serait sur le point 
aouvrir un concours de laideur ; le nom des jurés serait rendu 
dans un mots. 

Du reste, on fait la cote, rue Drouot, sur cette epreuve impor- 
tante; dénormes paris sont engages sur le nom de diverses 
personnalités dont Vextériorité plastique laisse @ desivrer, 

Et, & ce sujet, Je pousserat Vindiscrétion jusqu a déevoiler la 
partie plus confidentielle de Ventretien que fat écoute. Nos 
lecteurs en profiteront, 

A voix tres basse, mon voisin disatt & son camarade: ‘* Pai un 
tuyau strieux ; voulez-vous toucher Te gagnant?..... chut!..... 


pontes Mermeix |... 
Foc.” 


We have received the following letter, but we venture to 
point out that all readers of THE WHIRLWIND, of all peoples, 
nations and languages, are at liberty to send in the names of 
their compatriots. 

TO THE PROPRIETOR-EDITORS OF “THE WHIRLWIND.” 


Gentlemen, 
It is with unspeakable regret that I address these lines to 


you, and it costs me a severe pang to annihilate the chance, 
offered me by the vote I have received in your interesting 
Beauty Competition, of becoming the proud possessor of your 
prize, and the prouder original of a portrait in eS ietia) 
WHIRLWIND.” Common justice, however, compels me to 


i 


confess that I have not the distinction to be one of your 
countrymen, and although I do not doubt for a moment that I 
am far and away the ugliest of my own, I must beg you, as this 
is not an international competition, to affix to my name a label 
indicating that I am Hors Concours. 

Deeply sensible of the honour done to me, 

I have the honour to remain, 
Your obedient servant, 
A. L. TEIXErRA DE MarTros. 
Albemarle Street, September 13. 
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AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS. 


““NaTurRE has given to men one tongue, but two ears, that 
we may hear from others twice as much as we speak.” 


EPICTETUS. 


Star, 16th September, 1890. 
“Rank Treason. . . . the Jacobite WHIRLWIND.” 


59 


Star, 18th September, 1890. 


“Tn future THE WHIRLWIND may be looked upon as in some 
sort the organ of impressionist art. The story, indeed, goes 
that a wealthy friend of the young editors has placed a biggish 
sum of money at their disposal, and the paper will continue its 


eccentric course.” 


Worcester Chronicle, 13th September, 1890. 
“ This amazing paper.” 


Brighton Observer, 12th September, 1890. 


“Stupid.” 
XK 


Southampton Observer, 13th September, 1890. 
“At once preposterously pretentious and absurdly para- 


doxical.” 


Manchester Guardian, 18th September, 1890. 


“ Amongst other interesting matter in that intentionally 
unconventional and eccentric paper, THE WHIRLWIND, are 
some letters written by Thomas, Lord Erskine, the ancestor of 
one of the Editors of the strange but clever periodical we have 


named.” 


Hawk, 16th September, 1890. 
“T have been informed that money has been found for THE 


WHIRLWIND.” 


St. Leonara’s and Hastings Gazette, 6th September, 1890. 
‘Both a novelty and a rarity in originality.” 
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~ Oldham Chronicle, 13th September, 1890. 

Lonpon Lerrer.—‘TI hope some of your readers have got 
a peep at THE WHIRLWIND. The paper has an individuality 
and an audacity about it which are perfectly refreshing in these 
days of commonplace journalism. The political contributions 
of Mr. Herbert Vivian are both interesting and amusing, and 
MIGHT HAVE BEEN WRITTEN By BENJAMIN DISRAELI FIFTY 
YEARS AGO. Only Disraeli, in those days, would never have 
gone in for penny journalism.” 


x 


Dublin Evening Telegraph, oth September, 1890. 


“Our genial friend, THe Wurriwinp, is still alive. Its 
‘bib and tucker’ look cleaner than when it was HOWE 5 5 5 o 
After all, when a WurrRLwinp enters a church, some one 
among the congregation is almost certain to catch cold.” 


EX 


Huddersfield Examiner, 6th September, 1890. 


“For pertness and flippancy in full swing, you need do no 
more than invest a penny in a copy of THe WHIRLWIND. It 
will not be particularly well spent, but you will have obtained 


an object.” 
se 


Cork Examiner, 8th September, 1890. 
“A. selfadvertising sheet, fantastically called THe Wutrt- 


WIND.” 


Lady’s Pictorial, 13th September, 1890. 


“Those unconscious young humourists, Mr. Herbert Vivian 
and Mr, Stuart Erskine, have excelled themselves in the latest 
number of the odd little organ, THz WHIRLWIND.” 
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Nottingham Daily Express, 13th September, 1890. 
““Charmingly fresh... . about as entertaining a little 
periodical as I have ever seen . . . . light original style... . 
comes as a refresher to the world-weary mind. . . . as bright 


and smart as can be,” 


Newcastle Leader, 1oth September, 1890. 


“The ingenuous confessions of Mr. Herbert Vivian... . 
what he has to say is . . . . really important.” 


The Playgoer, 15th September, 1890. 
“The audacity, vanity, ignorance, presumption, crass stupidity 
<and simplicity of Messrs. Erskine and Vivian are really too 
utterly utter.* ....I am told that these young persons 


recently asked £1,500 for a halfshare in THE WHIRLWIND. 
Fifteen hundred pounds! It is really a fact, dear reader, hard 


as it is to believe.” 


Wilts Standard, 23rd August, 1890. 


“THE WHIRLWIND has got hold of a funny story. If the 


story is not true, it is at least better invented than such things 
usually are.” 


* Mein Liebchen, was willft ou noch mefr ? 


Newcastle Daily Leader, 25th August, 1890. 


“The Editors of THE WHIRLWIND are too young and too 
reckless to be safely trusted alone. For instance, one of these 
gentlemen, the son of a Peer, with an avowed ambition for 
Parliament on his own account, addresses Sir Richard Webster, 
the Attorney-General, as one of a number of ‘absurd people.’ 
.... The person who signs his name to an attack of this 
nature has courage at least, whatever may be said of his taste.” 

“ The frank Mr. Vivian. ... . this charming young man.” 


XK 


The Associate, September, 1890. 


“But amid all these great events” (Stanley’s expedition, 
cession of Heligoland, wars in Central America, &c.), “is 
there anything that can compare with the apotheosis of the 
individual, the raising of the creed of his rights to dogmatic 
actuality, and the elaboration of a new cult in politics far above 
the paltriness of partisanship, sublimely indifferent to the 
shibboleth, or sibboleth, of Tory or Whig? And to the 
propagation of these theories have devoted themselves, armed 
in proof against the age’s prejudices, the Editors of THE 
WHIRLWIND. This ‘lively and eccentric newspaper’ promises 
a future of brilliancy and piquancy. Untrammelled to a 
delightful degree, it laughs conventionalities to scorn, and 
supreme in its refreshingly egotistic omnipotence as unnatural 
and indefensible. In dealing with its enemies, with those who 
sneer at its strictures and scoff at its sincerity and originality, 
THE WHIRLWIND is charmingly invective, and one cannot but 
admire its impertinence and the tartness of its repartee. Such 
a paper has long been wanted in the shallow and superficial 
world of to-day. Deeply set diseases require for their eradica- 
tion remedies sharp and strong, and we bid our valiant 
contemporary welcome to the strife, and will not fail to watch 
with interest and sympathy the progress of its mission’s success.” 


XA 


Beverley Recorder, 30th August, 1890. 


“THE WHIRLWIND, edited as most people know by Mr 
Herbert Vivian and the Hon. Stuart Erskine, continues to 
afford a very readable pennyworth. Its criticisms of public men 
are smart, sometimes caustic. While we do not, of course, 
agree with all the opinions expressed by these gentlemen, we 
can at any rate give them credit for courage.” 


St. Stephen's Review, 20th September, 1890. 


“Mr. Whistler has entrusted one of his original unpublished 
etchings to Mr. Herbert Vivian for insertion in the next number 
of THE WHIRLWIND, and I hear that he is also giving a sitting 
to Mr. Sidney Starr for a cartoon in the same paper. Mr. 
Whisiler’s etchings have never hitherto been published in any 
paper, and the next WHIRLWIND will be eagerly awaited in 


artistic circles.” 


Dublin Evening Mail, 17th September, 1890. 


“THE WHIRLWIND is well named. It has now reached its 
twelfth weekly number, and continues to whirl with consider- 
able velocity, showering its glittering pebbles of praise and 
blame upon the just and the unjust alike. Mr. Vivian has a. 
charming gift of egotism—as well as description—and his. 
political confessions are amusing.” 
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ARMENIAN HYSTERIA : 130. 

ART: 6, 19, 22, 37, 51, 67, 86, 101, 118, 134, 190. 
ANARCHIST, what is an: 162. 

AT SUPPER: 159. 

BLACKGUARD BLACK-A-MOORE: 180. 
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Letrers TO ABSURD PEOPLE: Mr. Stanley, 11; Sir W. Lawson, 
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"HON. SIVART ERS! 


Price One Penny 


[FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


WEAK AND LANGUID SUF 


Should stop taking poisonous drugs and quack medicines, and try the invigorating, curative 
a effect of mild continuous currents of electricity, conveniently and imperceptibly applied to the 


WRITE 
system by, wearing 


LECTROPATHIC 


_ Ehis genuine appliance is light and comfortable to wear, and may be relied upon to naturally and speedil 
ssimilation, give strength to every-nerve and muscle of the body, and effectually prevent chills and rheumatic p: 
theless, a most reliable one; and the number of unsolicited te 
hat Harness’ ELEcTRovatuic Betts have comp! 
nd had been given up as “‘ hopeless.” 


PAMPHLET, 


ains. 


An inestimable 


BLESSING 


to all who suffer from fo) . : 

e olonel Kekewich, Old Blundells, 

IMPAIRED VITALITY. Tiverton, Devon, writes, 26th August i— 

‘ : ““T have derived great benefit to my back 

j and circulation by wearing your Electro- 
pathic Belt.” 

Colonel Hudileston,Newton Abbot, 
Devon, writes, 24th Sept. :—“ The pains 
in my back have ceased, and I have derived 
much benefit from wearing your Electro- 
pathic Belt.” 

Major Pakenham, Longstone 
House, Armagh, writes, Feb. 23rd :— 
“Your Electropathic Belt has completely 
cured me of Rheumatic Gout.” 


ERERS 


BELT. 


y invigorate the debilitated constitution, assist digestion and 
It seems, and is, a simple remedy; but it is, never- . 

Stimonials we have received from all classes of society amply prove that we do not exaggerate when we say 

letely cured thousands of men ‘and women in all parts of the world, most of whom have obtained no relief from medicine, 


Read the following briey Extracts fron MILITARY TESTIMONIALS, 


which are indiscriminately selected from thousands :— 


Our readers should call and see the originals, or write for complete copies. 


Serget.-Major H. Johnstone, 
writing from Upper Park Camp, Jamaica, 
says :—‘‘Your Belt has completely cured 
me. J am now strong and healthy.” 

Capt. Robert Armstrong, writing 
from Labaon, Singapore, says :—“* Through 
wearing your Belt my health has been 
completely restored.” 

Capt. Holbourne, R.A., writes :— 
“ Your Electropathic Belt is just the thing 
that is wanted in India.” 

Capt. S. Histall, 21, Chester Terrace, 
Sunderland, writes :—‘‘I feel myself 20 

ears younger since wearing your Belt.” 


CONSULTATION AND PAMPHLET FREE. 


A PERSONAL INTERVIEW is preferable when possible, but those who 
cannot call should write for particulars and BOOK OF TESTIMONIALS, 
which will be sent free by post on application to the 


Thousands of 
TESTIMONIALS. 


MEDICAL BATTERY CO., Ltd., 


62, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(The Largest Hlectro-Medical Institute in the World.) 


Chi sputa contro il vento si sputa contro il v1s0. 


NOTICES, &c. - 


THE PROPRIETOR-EDITORS, AND ALL WRITERS 
IN “THE WHIRLWIND, ARE ONLY RESPONSIBLE 
FOR OPINIONS APPEARING ABOVE THEIR O as 
SIGNATURES. 


The Proprietor-Editors decline all responsibility for the 
return of MSS. sent in to them. When a stamped addressed 
envelope is enclosed they will, however, ender to return 
rejected contributions. 

They will gladly give their best concidndioe to all literary 
matter submitted to them, and accepted contributions will be 
paid for. 

All friends interested in any of the causes that we advocate 


are requested to mention to the Proprietor-Editors the names 


of any other persons likely to be interested. 

Single copies can be obtained from the office, price 14a. post 
free. The annual subscription is 6s. 6d. by post to any country 
within the postal union. Anyone preferring to compound with 


a lump sum of £5, will receive the paper free for life, from the 


commencement. - 

Anyone experiencing a difficulty i in procuring copies of THE 
WHIRLWIND, in however remote a district, 
requested to communicate with the Manager at ‘the Ee eenine 
Offices. 

' All orders, contributions and complaints should be directed 
to the Editors at the offices of THE WHIRLWIND, 150, Strand, 
London, W.C., where the trade can also be supplied. 

THE WHIRLWIND is now registered at the General Post 
Office as a newspaper. 
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DUSTY TO VANWARD, ON IT GOES SUPERB! 


THE inauguration of our second volume is, perhaps, an 
appropriate moment to plume ourselves upon the past and 
ponder rosily upon the future. It is a not unnatural subject 
for elation that in our responsible and parlous position, as 
‘editors of the greatest literary success of the age, we can 
survey our whole career and yet find therein not one single 
word that calls for regret, not one criticism too highly 
emphasized, not a sign of faltering in the bearding of abuse. 


xX 


As was promised to our readers, when THE WHIRLWIND - 


first started on its bracing course, they have been provided 
with a newspaper, which, alone and unimitated in this country, 
eschews the commonplace, refrains from personalities, and 
enables mankind to follow out one train of thought in surveying 
current events from year’s end to year’s end. 


Let the world compare the promise of our prospectus with 
the brilliant realization of our first-born volume and acknowledge 
our correctness, We have unfurled the standard of Individualism 
and revived the old Manchester School of Politics; we have 
proclaimed the cause of true kingship and set men thinking 
upon the rights of dynasties and the wrongs of revolutions ; we 
have dissipated the TOONS mists cicep ines false art and 


put before the people evidence of the simplicity and 
: glimpses of literature have been afforded for the edifi 
| Lord Tennyson 
“the gospel of the vingtiéme stecle,—and quietly, grad 


_has been created perfected and popularised, a new Yo 


DALY of the ple 


‘that, from their point of view, we were “scurrilous,” 


is earnestly 


the true. The epicurean philosophy has been ent 
obscure lurking-places of real drama have been illu 
’s admirers and other greengrocer. 
department of life the truth has been made manifest, acc 


party: a party of loyalty, chivalry, and high p 
party of liberty, the party of the Queen’s oe 


o 


Our hands have been turned against every scoundr 
was to be expected that every. scoundrel’s hand _s| 
turned against us. Accordingly we have found encou 
in the venomous insolence that has been lavished 
by the reptile press ; we have learned with all com 
humbugs, ” “srotesque,” ‘‘absurd,” “ giddy,” “insu 
“offensive,” “pitiably vulgar,” “snobbish,” “odd,” “pai 
“ridiculously honest,” “intensely conceited,” “ priggi 
“stark, staring mad”; and we marvel not that they 
our pages “childish ravings,” “aristocratic flippancy,” ‘ 
“stupendous impudence,” “preposterous  selfimp 
“offensive bombast,” “rank treascn,” “crass stupidity,” “ 
vanity,” ‘colossal conceit,” and “ ghastly caricatures. 


x 


We are only surprised that this has not been the 
verdict of the dourgeots press. It was not unn 
charming and judicious journals,—like Zhe Globe. 
Sunday Times, Free Life, St. Stephen's Review, Van 
Observer, Royalist, Manchester Guardian, Abinger 
Record, , Nottingham Express, and Kidderminster Shutile, 
speak ‘sympathetically of vingtitme siecle journalism, 
were not disappointed in our anticipation that THE W. 
would receive appreciative recognition from the br 
its continental contemporaries. But we had look 
no whisper of applause from the ordinary newspap 
merce, and it was with mixed feelings that we 
tempestuous blessings, where maledictions would hav 
more suitable. However, so long as we escape the appr 
the worst scoundrels among our contemporaries, su 
organ of hysterical humbugs and that of the supp 
will not refuse to return thanks for the allusions 
‘‘ conspicuous ability,” “matchless audacity,” “frank 0 
language,” “fresh bubbling style,” “trenchant thorou 
and “intense loyalty ;” for the epithets “ glittering, 
“breezy, 2 braciae.. “refreshing,” “ sprightly anc 

“ captivating,” “forcible,” “artistic,” “already famor 
“ courageous ;” for all the glowing praise and hearty en 
ment that have been lavished upon us from all qua 
are conscious of patriotic purposes and high de 
neither applause nor blame can affect us. 


eps 
& 2y 


One fact is~ especially encouraging. The 
journalism has, up to now, said nothing. Mr. St 
paraded his ignorance of our triumphs, and t reb’ 
placed us in the same category with decency, ho 
cardinal virtues. We sincerely trust that, like de 
Fox, he will be pleased to “keep on sayin’ nuthin’.” 


a 


THE WHIRLWIND. 


~ friends, and even our own immediate intentions. 


ae Far and away the highest compliment of the many that have 


yet been paid us is assuredly the oft-repeated statement that 
“THE WHIRLWIND might well have been inspired by the spirit of 
Benjamin Disraeli. Our modesty forbids the acceptance or 
endorsement of such overwhelming praise, but we confess to 


considerable elation at the fact that such a theory should have 
so much as dallied with men’s minds. 
giant of the age, and beside the splendour of his empyreal 


Disraeli’s spirit was the 


genius all living men must shrink and pale. If we could but 


_ persuade ourselves that the faintest glimmer of his sublime 
effulgence was illumining our thorny path, we should indeed 


kick up our heels. 


When the king occupied himself with lock-making, he saw 


to it that his locks should brook no rivals, and, in the same 
spirit, when we turned journalists, we decided to excel all 


others. The result has exceeded the anticipations of our 
: For, besides 
establishing a newspaper, at once epoch-making and unique, 


‘we have succeeded in founding a new political party in the 


State, we have reopened the vexed questions of dynastic © 
_ controversy, and started a counter-revolution in men’s minds. 


—+>4— 


_ Unsurpassed as has been our first volume, we do not shrink 
from the endeavour to inspire its successors with yet more 
startling courage, brilliancy and variety. Original drawings, 
provided exclusively for us by Mr. WHISTLER, will confer upon 
our pages an artistic seal that must arouse the envious admira- 
tion of all our contemporaries; a series of special articles on 
‘current events by the foremost men of the day will assure us 
an even wider sphere of influence ; and an unique method of 
interviewing celebrities will tend to keep up our reputation for 


~ liveliness and originality. The Legitimist cause will not be 


neglected, and we have in preparation illustrated biographies 
of the excluded sovereigns of this country, as well as correct 
historical appreciations of the life and manners of our ancestors. 


In other respects the admirable attitude, which has hitherto 


been consistently maintained by THr WuirLwinD, in politics, 
art, literature, philosophy, and the ethics of society, will be 


~ unchanged, and no effort will be spared to make this paper both 


interesting and instructive to all classes in the community. 
—++e 


THE WHIRLWIND DIPLOMA GALLERY OF 
MODERN PICTURES. 


XI. 
WALBERSWICK : CHILDREN. BATHING. 
By SIDNEY STARR. 


THE absence of our gifted artists, regrettable as it has been, 


~ is now likely to bear fruit in a series of very amazing drawings. 


This week we reap the result of Mr. Starr’s summer excursions 
to the sea-coast, and are accordingly enabled to present our 
readers with an idyllic scene, the simplicity and beauty of which 


explain themselves. 
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“THE determined and persevering need never despair of 
gaining their object in this world.” 


B. DisraEL1,— Lothair.” 


THE “WHIRLWIND” CARTOONS. 


XIV. 
DON CARLOS. 


THE portrait gallery of THE Wuirtwinp would be 
singularly incomplete without the counterfeit presentment of 
the Prince of Individualists, the chivalrous champion of 
Spanish liberties and of the Spanish nationalities. 

Carlos de Borbon y Este, Duke of Madrid, was born at 
Laybach in Austria on the 30th March, 1848, and is, therefore, 
thank God! not more than forty-two years of age. He is the 
son of Don Juan de Borbon y Braganza, and the grandson of 
that Don Carlos, who, in 1833, by an arbitrary and uncon- 
stitutional law, was deprived of the Spanish crown. 

The gallant endeavour of the young Duke of Madrid to 
vindicate his rights and restore Spanish liberties, is a matter of 
history. The memory of the war of 1872-1876 is enshrined 
for all time in the hearts of the chivalrous and the just. In this 
heroic crusade he thought not of Spain alone but of the 
exaltation of the church and the great Legitimist cause 
throughout the world. Treachery and adverse circumstances 
did their work and the king is for a time—for a brief time only, 
let us pray and hope—excluded from the enjoyment of his 
own. 

Don Carlos is more than the rightful King of Spain, he has 
become the rightful King also of France and Navarre. When 
Henri V died in 1883 he was succeeded, through operation of 
the Salic Law, by his nearest male agnate, Don Juan de 
Bourbon. Don Juan died in 1887 and his son Don Carlos 
then became King of France and head of the House of 
Bourbon. 

But there is a sense in which the dominion of the King of 
France and Spain is as wide as that of Charlemagne. He is 
lord of the hearts of all just men in every quarter of the globe. 
He is King of the Counter-Revolution: he has sworn an oath 
to slay the Revolution or die in the endeavour, and the elect of 
every land, groaning under the tyranny of parvenu politicians 
and upstart governments, look to him as their only possible 
deliverer. His triumph in Spain would be speedily followed by 
the triumph of true liberty and ancient justice everywhere. 
The Temporal Power would be restored to the Pope, Portugal 
to Dom Miguel, Naples to Francis II, Parma to Robert I, and 
in course of time would follow what we all so fervently long 
for, the humbling of the Hohenzollern, the exaltation of the 
Hapsburg. 

Don Carlos was married at Frohsdorf on the 4th of February, 
1867, to Margaret, daughter of the late Duke of Parma, a sweet 
and gracious lady, whose fortitude and charity are known 
throughout the Legitimist world. He has one son, Jaime, 
Prince of the Asturias and Dauphin of France, whom God - 
bless and preserve, and four daughters, the Princesses Blanche, 
Elvira, Beatrice, and Alice. 

He lives chiefly at the Palazzo Loredano, in Venice, and in 
that historical pile there are maturing schemes which, in God’s 
good time, shall rid the world of the domination of the 
Revolution and restore the reign of chivalry and sane 
government ! 

Viva Carlos VII, Rey de Espatia! 

Vive Charles XI, Roi de France! 

Long live Charlemagne, King of the Counter-Revolution ! 


Mines CoRBET. 
—+44— 


“T fancy every period of life has its pleasures, and as we 
advance in life the exercise of power and the possession of 
wealth must be great consolations to the majority ; we bully 
our children and hoard our cash.” : 

B. DisRaELI,—“ Venetia.” 


4 : THE WHIRLWIND. 
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BROUHAHA. 


THERE is no more interesting city in Scotland than St. 
Andrew’s, in the kingdom of Fife. A small place with a 
fluctuating population and a climate which in summer may be, 
and indeed is, mild and pleasant, but which in winter must be 
very severe, it can offer but few attractions to the ordinary 
“tripper”; but to those who can relish and appreciate objects 
that are of supreme interest to the antiquary and the historian, 
it cannot fail to delight, amuse, and instruct. In summer the 
place is given over to the golfers and is scarcely habitable by 
reason of the immense number of people who come from all 
parts of Scotland to gape at the ruins and partake of the 
national pastime. The Cathedral, which in point of interest 
is that which is most worthy of attention in the city, was 
dedicated in 1318, in the presence of Robert the Bruce, who, it 
appears, endowed it at the same time. It was, however, 
destroyed by the followers of John Knox, of cursed memory. 
It is now carefully preserved. by the city, which, until a few 
_ years ago, seemed ignorant of the value of the Cathedral ruins 
and indifferent to its history. 


THE tower of St. Regulus, which stands within the Cathedral 
grounds, is another monument of the past. Its history is 
neither so momentous nor of such great interest as that of the 
Cathedral, but it is remarkable chiefly on account of its great 
age which surpasses that even of the Cathedral. The Castle, 
which occupies a commanding position on a promontory of the 
sea coast contiguous to the Cathedral, was built as a habitation 
for the bishops, was repeatedly. destroyed and rebuilt, and was 
finally demolished in 1654, when an order was issued in 
Council authorising the removal of the materials for the repair 
of the harbour. Ina few years it is probable that St. Andrew’s 
will be a fashionable watering-place, and with the destruction 
of its old world appearance and the construction of “com- 
modious villas” and other abominations, much of the interest 
at present attached to it will depart for ever. : 


THE promised appearance of Mr. Whistler’s work is 
momentarily delayed, pending the education of the printer. 
For the first intention of merely reproducing etchings, that 
are already known, has now yielded to a more magnificent 


design, and the Master purposes to bestow upon us original 
drawings, fresh from his hand. 


XA 


Tue Nemesis or ExpLanation.—After a long lapse of 
silence, and much rearrangement, the unhappy author of the 
quite forgotten plagiarism in “ Lippincott’s Magazine,’ unex- 
pectedly reappears, and takes up again his tedious and 
desperate parable of explanation :— 


“ Allow me,” he says, “to clear up the mystery, the 
genesis of ‘Dorian Gray’ is as follows :—In December, 1887, I 
gave a sitting to a Canadian artist who was staying with some 
friends of hers and mine in South Kensington. When the sitting 
was over, and I had looked at the portrait, I said in jest, ‘What a 
tragic thing it is. This portrait will never grow older and I shall. 
If it was only the other way!’ The moment I had said this it 
occurred to me what a capital plot the idea would make for a story. 
The result is ‘Dorian Gray.’ As for M. Huysmans’ study of 
gestheticism, it is a clever chronicle and a clever caricature, but the 


suggestion that I was influenced by it when I wrote the ninth 
chapter of my story is quite absurd. M. Huysmans was indebted 
to zstheticism for his subject-matter and his type, the latter being 
partly suggested by a brilliant fantastic young man well known in 
French society ; but for the literary rendering of an esthetic 
temperament I need hardly say I had not to go to M. Huysmans. 
I am afraid the critics have put the cart before the horse. They 
should look at the date of M. Huysmans’ book.” > 

That is exactly what they have done, and inc zlle lachryme. 


The confession of the “sitting to a Canadian artist”—even 


.though she “stayed with friends of hers and mine in South 


Kensington,”—is surely an obscure family fact, fastened to a 
date hitherto hidden between the covers of the inevitable 
diary, with which no compiler ever fails to convict himself, 
The “tragic thing ” itself resulting from that fatuous sitting, in 
no, way accounts for Huysmans’ gems in the “ninth chapter” of 
the fatal adaptation, whose dulness indeed might yet have been 
original. i ; 
Huysmans’ Hawthorne, and for the matter of that Words+ 
worth too, we fancy are now invented by our old friend the 
Cockney Irishman. Lnjin ce west pas une excuse—mais Cest 


une explication. 


Tuat cruel St. James’s Gazette, talking of the contributor to. _ 
Lippincott as “a middle-aged gentleman”! ‘“O2%/ s'appeler 
Oscar et subir une telle destinée /” 


Mr. Henry Irvinc entertained a large party on the stage of 
the Lyceum Theatre at supper after the first performance of 
“Ravenswood,” when some well-known people were present. 
Mr. Irving was assiduous in his attentions to Mrs, Hatton, who. 
was heard to exclaim more than once that she should never 
take her husband to the theatre again. Mr. Irving, however, 
pacified the lady, and succeeded in reconciling her to her 
husband. Mr, Alexander rushed about trying to get people to 
talk to him about his play, Miss Ellen Terry escaped him, and — 


‘Mr. Harold Frederiks engaged in a troublous discussion 


about Yankees with Miss Genevitve Ward. Altogether a very 


quaint evening. 


Tue Proprietor-Editors, on reading the above, which they 
are given to understand is news and not gossip, are filled with 
wondering reflection. They want to know why such indulgent 
toleration befel the immature parody in the stalls of the 
severely correct punishment administered a few nights before 
in the vestibule. Why should the gross misdemeanour of a 
blundering imitator, whose illmannered disturbance terrified 
the ladies, be so sweetly condoned, when the courteous conduct 
of the distinguished gentleman, who had carefully withdrawn to: 
the public smoking hall of the theatre and there clearly caned 
his man with due consideration for the comfort of those in the 
house, has been so clamorously resented by a scandalized 


press ? 
ee 


THE article, published in our twelfth number, introducing to. 
our readers L’ Avant Garde de Provence, the Legitimist organ 
in France, has been translated at full length by that paper, with 
the graceful recognition, “Wows lisons dans Lu WHIRLWIND, 
journal légitimiste de Londres.” 


—+o— 


REFLECTIONS. 


A Canpiwate FOR GUILDFORD.—Suggestions thrown out in 
Tur WHIRLWIND bear fruit rapidly. A few weeks ago a corre- 
spondent, wrote to this paper, pointing out that a fair chance 
of winning the seat at Guildford was being tamely thrown away, 
in consequence of the apathy, stupidity and cantankerousness of 
the local Liberals. The letter attracted some attention in the 
Surrey press, and it is now definitely announced that a young 
London barrister will stand against Mr. Brodrick. If only he 
is not a Socialist, we wish the young man success, more espe- 
_ cially as by his victory, a very dull person would be ousted from 


public life. 
MeO 


_ THE RIGHT TO THE ROAD.—A great deal of nonsense has 
been ventilated in the press, during the last few days, about the 
right of procession, and the name of liberty has been most 
shockingly taken in vain. How long must I go on repeating 
the simple truth that liberty is each man’s right, so long, and 
only so long, as it does not interfere with the liberty of others ? 
Are people so nebulously imbecile that they cannot deduce 
from this simple truth the obvious fact that the liberty, taken 
by members of the Salvation Army and other fanatics in 
_monopolising the highways, interferes with my liberty, and that 
of other white men, who wish to walk about? Some person 
very wisely remarked, that, with Socialists, the idea of liberty 
is ‘my liberty to do and thine to suffer.’ 


_ “J quite agree with you that nothing is worth an effort. As 
for philosophy and freedom, and all that, they tell devilish well 
in a stanza; but men have always been fools and slaves, and 
fools and slaves they always will be.” 

: B. Disrarii,—* Venetia.” 


“Dees monsus ’ceivin’ critters, womens is, jes as onreliable 
as de hind leg of a mule; a man got to watch ’em all de time ; 
you kyarn break ’em like you kin horses.” 


Tuomas NELson Pacr,—“ Inole Virginia.” 


the Chapels Royal. 


- time. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Ir is our pleasing duty ‘to announce the forthcoming 
appearance of a political article by Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, 
M.P. This will be the first of a series of special literary 
contributions, from the pens of persons of eminence. 

Mr. AUBERON HERBERT’S admirably sound newspaper, (ee 
Life, will in future be on sale at the office of THE WHIRLWIND. 
All Individualists should subscribe to both papers. 


BF 
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THE “ROYALIST.” 


We crave permission to introduce to 
the notice of our readers, if indeed any 
introduction be required, our charming 
contemporary, the Royalist, which -is 
pabliched every month as the organ of the Order of the White 
Rose. Jacobites will welcome the soundness of its historical 
perceptions and all will be attracted by the high literary merits, 
the elevation of tone and the unvarying geniality, which are 
conspicuous in its pages. The September number contains a 
most admirable article, entitled “Desecration of Whitehall,” 
and dealing with the present proposal to secularise the Chapel 
Royal. ‘It seems an easy matter,” the writer observes, ‘to 
secularise it. ‘The only consecration that it ever received was 
on the 3oth of January, 1648-9, and it is too. much to expect 
that those who hold the patrimony of the Martyr King while 
his blood is not in their veins should care much for that 
consecration. Suffice it to say, he proceeds further on, “that,” 
since what the history books called ‘the reign of George I,’ 
the old Banqueting Hall, the only remains of the great palace, 
the building most intimately connected with the greatest crime 
and most portentous event of English history, has been used 
as a church, and it is now proposed to use it for something 
else. King Charles the Martyr,” he concludes, “died to save the 
Church of England; and he saved it by his death. By a 
happy accident the scene of his death has been devoted to 
the worship of the Church which he saved. ‘The successor 
of the Bishop who stood by him on the scaffold is Dean of 
Has he no objection to make? By 
reason of the death of King Charles, clergymen of the Church 
of England hold the livings which Presbytérians usurped for a 
Have they nothing to say? ‘The laity of the Church 
of England worship God after the fashion which the death 
of King Charles secured for them. It is for them to protest 
against the desecration and to do their best to keep the 
place, whereat the only canonised saint of their Church was 
‘more than conqueror, as a house of prayer unto all ages.” 

In another part of the same paper allusion is made to the 
foolishness of the Huddersfield Examiner, which we noticed 
a fortnight ago. “We have discovered the occupation of 
the spirit of the late Lord Macaulay,” says the /oyalis¢; 
“it is to write for a newspaper called the Muddersfield 
LEE 6 Either the Auddersfield Examiner has 
stated what it knows to be false, or it believes the St /ames’s 
Gazette to be identical with THe Wauiriwinp. -There is no 
other alternative. We notice the matter for two reasons: 
first, because we are anxious to emphasize our appreciation 
of THE WHIRLWIND’S outspoken Jacobitism; secondly, because 
it is a pleasure to nail to the wall a specimen of the style 
in which history has been manufactured elsewhere than in 
Huddersfield.” 

The Aoyatist is obtainable, on the 16th of every month, 
at 21, Regent’s Park Terrace, N.W. ‘The price is sixpence, 


Jt has our every good wish. 


GUSTS. 


BoycorrinG THE YANKEE.—We hear from a private source 
that other ladies besides Lady Bute have determined to send 
the American young person to Coventry, where, it is to be hoped, 
she will learn better manners and good English. People are at 
last somewhat weary of the everlasting ‘‘ You bet,” “I guess,” 
and other grotesque and inelegant expressions with which an 
American belle considers it necessary to embellish her conver- 
sation, presumably in order to make herself understood. The 
tedious reiteration of American colloquialisms has done what 
vulgarity and ostentatious display had failed to effect. The “fair 
cousins”? from America, as the papers ignorantly style the 
Jewesses and the daughters of prosperous soap boilers and sugar 
refiners, who flocked to these shores in search of aristocratic 
husbands, are to be petted and spoiled nolonger. The Duchess 
of Bayswater will conveniently drop her young American 
friend. My Lady Sneerwell will cut the poor ones and extend 
two fingers to the rich ones. Sir Benjamin Backbite will be 
witty at their expense, and the American belle will go out of 
vogue. She will then haunt the drawing rooms of suburban 
lion hunters, and will, in such places, make the acquaintance 
of Mr. Oscar Wilde. 


CARNEGIE IN CLovER.—My attention has been called by 
- many correspondents to an error in my letter to Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, which may be corrected. Unwittingly I referred to 
that gentleman.as searching for an English wife. It appears 
that I was too generous; he is already married. In behalf of 
the unmarried ladies of the peerage I am asked to thank Mr. 
Carnegie for having removed a great temptation from among 


them. 
KX 


Mr. Sata acain CaucHut Nappinc.—I am really getting 
rather tired of correcting Mr. Sala’s very faulty orthography. 
Ever since he discovered one or two mistakes in the spelling of 
some proper names given in the initial number of THE 
WHIRLWIND, he has suffered his spelling to go to rack and ruin, 
as the saying is. In this week’s Sunday Zimes J find a reference 
to “ Youle (sé) and Burnell’s wonderfully exhaustive ‘ glossary 
of Anglo-Indian words and phrases.’” This grotesque blunder 
will probably amuse friends of the late Sir Henry Yule. But 
IT have not done yet with Mr. Sala. In the same paper, 
- under the heading ‘“‘ Echoes of the Week,” I find allusion made 
to a Mr. Linley Lambourne, who, we are assured by Mr. Sala, 
is attached to the staff of our amusing contemporary, Punch. 
I wonder what Mr. Sambourne thinks of Mr. Sala’s little 

gambols with his name. 


-of Commons as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


‘TARDY Queen, —We ate Ae ready t to recogn 
and encourage a spirit of intelligent and appreciative criticism: 
in any of our contemporaries, and we are especially pleased to. 
welcome reasonable suggestions as to the conduct of this paper i 
which may appear in the columns of other newspapers. The 
Manchester Guardian remarked last week that, “amongst other 
interesting matter in that intentionally unconventional and = — 
eccentric paper, THE WHIRLWIND, are some letters written by 
Thomas, Lord Erskine, the ancestor of one of the editors of — 
the strange but clever periodical we have named.” A lengthy 
article is devoted to the discussion of these letters. Now the 
Manchester Guardian is, to the best of my belief, the only | 
newspaper in the whole of England which is aware of the — 
importance of these papers. I am disposed to think that 
few of the numskulls who write for the press are conversant 
with the history of the great lawyer who secured for them the 
liberty of the press. Only the other day there appeared in the — 
Lilustrated London News a reference to ‘‘ Thomas, Lord 
Erskine, who was made Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1817.” 
I good-naturedly wrote to the blockheads who conduct this 
journal, and explained to them that Lord Erskine was never — 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and that the barony of Erskine 
dates from 1806, not from 1817. In saying that Lord*Erskine 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1817, the wyiter in the ~ 
Illustrated London News was clearly unfamiliar with the history 
of the man about whom he was writing. In saying that 
Lord Erskine was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, in imply- 
ing that a member of the House of Lords can sit in the House > 
the writer — 
displayed gross ignorance of the English constitution. In_ 
saying that Lord Erskine held office in 1817, the writer in ~ 
the [/lustrated London News is clearly convicted of ignorance 
of party history. In saying that Lord Erskine was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he was manifestly without knowledge ofthenature 
of Lord Erskine’s profession. But the /W/wstrated London News 
is not a literary publication ; it is not even a newspaper ; it is 
useful merely as wa -paper for nurseries. 


PERSONS. 


(Supplied by Biastus, the King’s Chamberlain.) _ 


Tur DUKE OF PorTLaND has arrived at LS his seat 
in Caithness-shire. 


Tue Hon. Stuart ERSKINE has ze to London from. er 
Scotland for a few days. 


Mr. HERBERT Vivian spent last Sunday at Harleyford, 
Great Marlow. 3 : 


ro 

7 Ae : 

Tue DucHEss or ATHOLE has arrived at 84, Eaton Place. — 
es 


CALENDAR. 


Nelson born, 1758. : 
Murders of Royalists at Lancaster and 
Preston, 1716. 


September 29. 
October 2. 
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THE KING OF FRANCE AND SPAIN. 


THE WHIRLWIND. 


LETTERS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


CHAPTER X. 
JOSEPH JEKYLL, THE WIT. 
THE CASE OF THE DUKE OF YORK. 


[Amone Lord Erskine’s papers were found many letters from 
Mr. Joseph Jekyll who was reputed a great wit. It is thought 
that a few of these are of general interest and are suitable for 
insertion in these columns. | . 


My DEAR Lorp, 


Humphreys has never brought me your pamphlet. Yester- 
day I dined at Coutts’s in Stratton Street where of course. you 
were much remembered. We had an invalid party, his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York with his arm still in a sling, 
Adam, his son William and Vaughan only conyalescent, Coutts 
in the same condition, an admirable dinner and all the guests 
on a regimen of abstinence. There was an idea that Thomas 
_ Tantalus, Esq.* might by accident have been of the party. 
Vaughan congratulated me on having drank my bottle of hock, 
which was more than the whole residue of the. Dectcetics 
consumed. 

The Coutts in a few days make another short residence at 
some place in the vicinity of London. 


Spring Garden, 


Yours ever, most truly, 
May 13th, 1819. 


JosEPH JEKYLL. 


My Dear Lorp ERSKINE, 


The pamphlet} reached me on Saturday and I devoured it 
instanter, not with more relish for its effective reasoning than 
for its utility at the present crisis. Ithas covered “The Elector” 
with shame, and I think most ably vindicated the principles, 
purity, and consistency of our friends. I am glad you provoked 
the discussion as the public mind has now been enabled to 
determine on the issue joined, and on the justice as well as 
the policy of throwing the ultras overboard. God knows they 
have been terrible lumber for a long period of our voyage, and 
increased the labour of the Whig vessel in no very prosperous 
navigation at best. 

There was. a little passage touching Pope and his Dunciad 
assailants that pleased me much, new and analogous and the 
allusion perfectly preserved in writing. The bulletin of your 
own health vexes me—looking round our contemporaries, as in 
a field of battle, ever see too many wounded, Ellenborough 
killed off, Gibbs, Bond, Asgoode (?), Piggott, poor Dauncey 
Bullets not extracted. 

On Saturday I met the Duke of York at Lord Anglesey’s 
He talked to me much of you. I told him of our uniform 
friendship and intimacy for forty years, during which period 
never in any moment, nor in any new state of things, had it 
been departed from. The example is not frequent. 

The causes I cannot decipher specially, but there is a 
concentraneous rumour from both sides of the House of 
Commons that the Ministry cannot hold out. It may turn to 
be only changes to get rid of Vau: for Peel, &c., or an intrigue 
of Canning for the Wellesley’s, &c. 

The quiet censure is, that the Executive is [illegible] 
devolved by Ministers to Committees and their Reports most 
unconditionally, and that no controlling personage carries on 
the machinery of Government. 


God bless you, 
Yours affectionately ever 
JosEPH JEKYLL. 


Spring Garden, 
May 18th, 18109. 


* A nickname given to Lord Erskine by a few very intimate friends, I 
do not know the origin of it. 
+ On the position of the Whig Party. 


A gentleman under diet somewhat resembles him. 


_and therefore removable by alterative diet. 


P.S.—Just as I had closed the foregoing page your Brighton s ‘. 
letter reached me, Adam was with me, whom you have so 


recently met.. He goes away on Friday. The Duchess of 


York is coming to town for a few days, and I dine with 


them on the 21st. However wise your physician’s book may 
be I do not understand how he framed his calculation. 
Comaro’s doctrine and example are all the other way. His 
weakly constitution, impaired too by early intemperance was 
restored by regimen, and protracted to longevity long beyond 
the doctor’s lease of 4 or 5 years. 

Thompson says of the lover— 


“Sad at the social board he sits, 
“Lonely and inattentive.” 


Vet -lsee 
perpetually fellows of good animal spirits gay without wine, 
and who tell me the surrender of it occasioned but a short 
period of regrets. In a dungeon at Vincennes I once read 


this inscribed on the wall by a former prisoner. 


“Tt is only the first week of perpetual confinement that is 
: y perp 
painful.” 


My. Dear Lorp, 


“The Farmer’s Vision”* was most welcome to me, though 
an old friend with a new face. I know not why, but verse 
looks more effective in type than MSS. j 

Yesterday I dined at York House with a small party, and 


| communicated your feelings towards their R.H. Our invaluable 


little Duchess has been very ill, and came to town for two 
days only. A cough and serious inflammation of the lungs: 
were with difficulty relieved by copious bleeding and low 
regimen. She looks very pale and much thinner in consequence 
of this discipline. 

Asgoode(?)and Bond have for the last four years been afflicted 
with dangerous complaints of the bladder, the continual 
meditation upon which depresses their spirits. And the 
former, as a don vivant, is very impatient on the loss of his 
champagne and Burgundy. Piggott labours under a similar 
malady, and has not ventured into court till yesterday. 
Dauncey in the height of health and prosperity has suddenly 
been dashed down by an oppression of the vessels on the 
brain, which threatened life, and has affected intellect. I know 
not whether any hopes are retained of his recovery. 2 

So has Pandora opened her box among our friends and 
contemporaries. - 

Lord Cholmondeley is in a precarious state. The Duke of 
Argyll recovering from his dangerous fall. 

Their Royal Highnesses said every kind thing about you. 
You would be flattered if you knew how much solicitude 
prevails among your numerous and real friends touching your 
convalescence. 

All we tremble for is, lest the tide of your natural spirits 
should carry you out of strict regimen. It seems clear that your 
inflammatory symptoms are temporary and not constitutional, 
In which, should 
you be too impatient to persevere, it is a derilection of the 
kindness you owe us. 

So I shall finish ‘with the emphatic word of Charles the 
First to Bishop Juxon on the scaffold, “ Remember !” 


Yours affectionately, 


Spring Garden, JOSEPH JEKYLL. 
Saturday, May 22nd, 1819. : 
P.S.—At a Charity Dinner on Thursday (which I attended 
to support the Duke of Gloucester, as President) Wilberforce 
told me of a novel and singular institution at Calcutta. A 
numerous body of Hindus, with sundry opulent and 


*« The Farmer’s Vision” will be found in No. 12 of THE WHIRLWIND 


ssors, in order to attain the knowledge of 
itish literature, and the nature of the 

the mixed association of its members, 
a partial annihilation of the principle of 


[Tue following letter, addressed to Mr. Joseph Jekyll on the 


ject of the Duke of York’s alleged misappropriation of 
public moneys, is ingenious. ] 2 ; 


Y DEAR SIR, y = 
he Duke of York’s case is the hardest and harshest 
aginable. If, in the opinion of the House of Commons, His 
oyal Highness had been found guilty of corruption or mal- 
iministration in his office, or if the Service had suffered under 
his administration from his ignorance or neglect of duty, his 
being the son of the King ought not to have protected him, but 
at has happened to him, though the son of the King, never, I 
lieve, happened before, certainly never since the Revolution 
any private man invested with a public trust. The evidence is 
te out of the question, because the House has passed its 
udgment upon it. Mrs. Clarke was either a credible witness 
or ought to have been rejected as incredible. Ifcredit belonged 
her testimony the case was proved. If otherwise the judg- 
ment of the House was just in acquitting His Royal High- 
ss of all participation or connivance in her practices to 
ocure military promotions. Perceval’s speech, from every- 
ing I have heard, made a strong and deserved impression, 
d if the Duke of York’s letter had never been sent to the 
use of Commons, which gave it a kind of jurisdiction over 
Ss private life and mixed up his connection with Mrs. Clarke 
ith the public abuses, which his accusers connected with it, and 
if Mr. Perceval had moved his two Resolutions only without 
é address built upon the Duke’s communication to the 
ouse, he would have carried them by a great majority. But 
the Duke’s advisers had most unaccountably fallen in with 
ublic passions and prejudices instead of opposing them by all 
the maxims and the whole practice of the law. Mr. Bauher’s 
ion proceeded upon a suspicion after having negatived 
ressly the guilt suspected. ‘This is a course unexampled in 
the history of criminal justice. Suspicion arises from facts and 
circumstances combining to such a degree as to produce a fair 
| rational inference of guilt. Such a suspicion so generated 
is what the lawyers call a probable cause for accusation ; but 
re the accusation grounded upon such suspicion has been 
formally made and the result has been an acquittal, or in other 
words the refutation of the charge, after hearing all the evidence 
in confirmation of the original suspicion which produced it, 
saythat such a person, though acquitted, is to remain suspected 
a monstrous proposition. That suspicion may hang secretly 
he minds of judges who have yet not had sufficient evidence 
conviction may, and no doubt very often happens, but was 
ever heard of in the history of the world that after a person 
d been suspected ofa crime, and accused upon the suspicion, 
d the charge negatived upon the bare accusation without any 
al, because there was not sufficient matter for a trial, that 
vertheless the person so unjustly accused and so delivered 
en without trial should, upon the ground of the suspicion 
‘which led to the negative and refuted accusation, be publicly 
stigmatized and deprived of a public trust which the judgment 
ainst him declared to have been executed with consummate 


lvantages tothe public. 

ow all this has happened I need not state to you. If the 
ke of York had been a private man it could not have 
appened. In the first place he would not have been such a 
ark for public jealousy. Secondly, when he saw as a private 
an a systematic attack upon his character, he would by the 


_ * This will be news to the natives of India. 


ndars at their head, have. established "aie 


advice of his friends have set the law in motion against his- 
calumniators, and the public mind would not have been 
prepossessed against him, whereas the Duke of York as the son. 
of the King could not be a private accuser but must wait for, 
the counsels of the State. But for this there could have been ~ 
no accusation, and if the Duke, when accused, had still been a. 
private subject he would have let the accuser run out the whole. 
thread of accusation without interference,and when he had 
seen it on paper he would have asked leisure to consider and 
answer it in the ordinary forms of proceeding, instead of being 
involved in a labyrinth worked as it were through enchant- 
ment by the mixed hands of friends and foes, whilst the public 
mind, provoked by unpunished calumnies, was fermenting into 
madness against him. This is the true history of this 
phenomenon of judicial enquiry. 
Yours ever, - 
ALS 
Thomas,Tantalus. 


[S. EJ 


THE NORTHERN MEETING AT INVERNESS, 


Tue Northern Meeting Park, Inverness, which adjoins the 
Collegiate School, was crowded on Thursday last with a vast 
concourse of people, who had assembled to witness the 
Highland games. The canny Scot and the ubiquitous British 
tourist, who is very prevalent this year in Scotland, and who is 
more outrageously clothed than in years gone by, contrived 
to make the meeting pass off convivially if somewhat con- 
ventionally. An incongruous element was introduced into the 
games—which ought to be entirely reserved for Scotsmen—by 
the presence of a detachment of Hussars. These, it must be 
remarked, were quite out of keeping with the show, and their 
tiresome exhibitions of lemon slicing and potato peeling seemed 
strangely foreign to the intention of the gathering. Owing to 
the imposition of a gate fee the meeting preserved a most 
orderly appearance throughout; a circumstance which con- 
tributed to assist in bringing to the games the good families 
from their seats in the neighbourhood of Inverness. The racing 
was excellent and the games themselves, consisting as they did 
of trials of strength and skill, of the character rendered 
familiar to English people by the guide books, were quite 
above reproach. Not so, however, is the conduct of certain 
Scotsmen of the town of Inverness who, we are assured, run 
excursion breaks to the battlefield of Culloden and explain 
to gaping tourists the incidents of that disastrous conflict. We 
should like to hear what these Scotsmen have to say in defence 
of their conduct, which strikes us as deserving much 
censure. We wonder whether there is a Frenchman living 
who is ready to perform a similar office for a German, and grow 
fat upon the money he should receive in exchange for his 
services. It ought to be mentioned that the natives who live 
in the neighbourhood of Flodden Field will not, under any 
inducement, point out to strangers the ground where the battle 
was fought, or repeat to them the local traditions in connection 
therewith. But then Flodden was fought in the Lowlands, 


| whereas Culloden was lost in the Highlands—the home of the 
_ Jacobites ; so it is said. 


THE WHIRLWIND. 


We have it on the authority of a sportsman of “‘light and 


leading” that the game of lawn tennis, which has enjoyed along 


lease of popularity, is about to go out of yogue. Croquet, we 
are told, is to be the game for “smart people” when summer 
comes round again. 
be news to those who fondly imagine that lawn tennis is as 
well established as cricket or billiards; but there are not 
wanting signs of its dissolution. 
no longer rush out immediately luncheon is swallowed to 


continue the game which the gong interrupted. Young ladies 


at tennis parties now toss the ball languidly over the net, and 
such young gentlemen as condescend to play the game do not 
now even take the trouble to divest themselves of the 
bewildering garment of many colours in which it is their custom 
to array themselves. On the whole the change will be popular. 
Lawn tennis is not suited to practice at garden parties, where 
sobriety of conduct and orderliness in dress is considered 
imperative. Croquet, on the other hand, is an elegant and 
picturesque game and can be played without inconvenience to 
the parties that participate in it. It is worthy of notice that 
games, in which violent exercise is condoned, if not absolutely 
enforced, are held in little esteem by the rich and_ well-to-do. 
Games, on the other hand, which require skill and a minimum 
of muscle, are in high favour just now, and it speaks much for 
our civilisation that such brutal amusements as football, cricket, 
tennis, and the less popular though more vicious game of 
racquets, are being gradually eliminated from the category of 
British sports. There is much that is commendable in the 
game of golf, which, as a form of innocent and harmless 
recreation, is admirably adapted for practice at gatherings of 
the learned and polite. 


Bow.s.—We should like to see a revival of this interesting 
and ancient game. ‘There are, we believe, several bowling- 
greens still existent in England, but we are inclined to think that 
the number of them is small and their positions unimportant. 
There is, however, a well-preserved specimen of the bowling- 
green at Magatray, in the parish of Norton, near Sheffield, and 
a description of the same is given in JVotes and Queries, dated 
January 15, 1887. From the Norton church registers it appears 
that there has been a bowling-green at this place since the year 
1681, but it is probable that there was one in that locality 
many years previous to that date. A few years ago an attempt 
was made to revive interest in the game, but circumstances 
were unfavourable to the movement which appears to have 
perished almost as soon as it was projected. John Earle, Bishop 
of Salisbury, writing in 1628, says of the game of bowls :— 

“It 1s the very best discovery of humours, especially in the 
losers, where you have fine variety of impatience, whilst some 
fret, some rail, some sneer, and others more ridiculously 
comfort, themselves with philosophy. To give you the moral 
of it, it is the emblem of the world or the world’s ambition, 
where most are short, or over, or wide, or wrong biassed, and 
some few justle into the Mistress Fortune.” Stronger recom- 
mendations in its favour could not be adduced. 


xx 


From Drvyonsuire.—‘“‘TI have been shooting as usual and 
had fair sport considering the shortcomings of the season. 
Pheasants are a better show I think than partridges.” 


PUSILLANIMOUS PUGILISTS. 


WE are not concerned with the plans of pugilists, neither 
are we interested in the measures taken by the authorities to 
prevent the exercise of their calling. The sentiments of those 


é 


We rather fancy that this statement will 


Perspiring persons in flannels — 


who write in the press about what does and what does n: 
constitute a fair fight are a matter of complete indifference 
us, and are only valuable since they serve to emphasize our 
opinion that the majority of English sports are barbarous, ai 
the rest either dull and tiresome or senseless and vain. We 
wish, however, to offer something in the way of criticism of © 
this recently-revived national pastime—not out of compliance — 
with the custom of our contemporaries—but because we have © 
not as yet seen any opinion expressed in regard to this matter — 
which approaches our own and the correct view of the case, Itis — 
patent to us that if pugilism is to be admitted into the category 0 
British sports, it ought to be assigned a position as secure from 
the unlawful intervention of the law as that held by cricket, — 
football, racing, or any other recognized form of sport. On the — 
other hand if the magistrates and officers of police are 
determined to suppress pugilism, they ought most certainly to 
pursue a very different course to attain the object they have in — 
view than that on which they are now intent. Why they should — 
allow private boxing encounters in clubs, and consider such to — 
be illegal directly announcement is made of one to which the — 
public is to be admitted, we are quite unable to say. It is 
probably one of those anomalies in the law to which lawyers 
are indebted for their sustenance, 2 
The Pall Mall Gazette foolishly supposes that pugilists are 
fed on metaphysics instead of raw. beef, and, in a bewildering — 
and utterly incomprehensible article, entitled ‘The Ethics of © 
Head-Punching,” seeks to prove that the arrests of the two men, 


Slavin and M’Auliffe were accomplished solely by the operation 


of the “‘ laws ” or “ ethics,”—we are not particular as to which— 

that the Pall Mall Gazette has presented to the “science” of 
fisticuffs. The well nigh inextricable muddle into which the 

Pall Mall Gazette as generously assisted the controversy is 
likely to receive additional confusion from ‘the circumstance 

that the magistrates are not. by any means agreed as to the © 
correct interpretation of the law in regard to this subject. Itis — 
evident by the hesitation’ and embarrassment. displayed by — 
Mr. Vaughan in connection with the recent police court 
proceedings against the pugilists whose names are given 
above that he was actuated by fear of doing that which — 
was not sanctioned by law rather than by doubts of the 


‘complicity of the parties concerned in the charges brought 


against them by the police. ‘That being the case, the sooner 
we are acquainted with the law in reference to pugilism the 
better for us, As far as can be ascertained it is not a question — 
of law so much as a question of gloves. Until the weight of 
the glove is fixed and regulated by statute in such a manner as 
can admit of no departure from it, it is evident that cases. like ~ 
the one which appeared before Mr. Vaughan at Bow Street — 
Police Station will frequently recur to the interference of 
magisterial duties and the annoyance of the public. We shall 
have the Pall Mall Gazette as often propounding new systems — 
of ethics for head-punchers, and life will, in general, become — 
unbearable. .. 
But. we doubt whether the modern pugilist is capable of — 
using his fists in such a way as to seriously alter the complexion _ 
of his adversary. It remains to be seen whether he is really in — 
earnest or whether he is merely the charlatan that the 
respectable press pronounced him to be. Some time ago, we 
remember, there was a cry of “‘the revival of the Ring,” very 
similar to that one which is now being so industriously cir-_ 
culated round the sporting press. A fat American bully—if we 
remember right—was shipped over to England to meet the 
popular demand for pugilists, but his visit to this country, was, — 
we believe, somewhat ungenerously interrupted by a proposal — 
that he should fight. It seems a pity that Mr. Vaughan, 
instead of requiring Slavin and M’Auliffe to enter into recog- — 
nizances to be of good behaviour, did not compel the two men — 
to fight it out in the presence of the Court. At worst it had ~ 
been butia revival of a much older form of personal encounter, — 
that of trial by battle. ee ae 


Stuart ERSKINE. 


THE WHIRLWIND. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
: Il. 


A prize of FIVE GUINEAS is offered for the best lively 
and eccentric story, to fill one page of THE WHIRLWIND. All 
‘stories sent in will become the property of the Editors, but no 
rize will be awarded if none of the stories reach the standard 
of publication. The stories must not have appeared in print 
before, and should be sent in on or before October 15th. 


a Il. 

moo BEAUTY SHOW. 
> Th following is the state of the poll at the time of going 
© press :— : : 


‘Sir Richard Temple ... Be ee pL votes. 
"Mr. Augustus Moore s Ss ee yy 
___. Mr, Oscar Browning... ne Pe Boers 

Mr. Oscar Wilde... #4 Se ORS, 

_ The Warden of Merton -... See. 5 

‘Mr, William Blackwood ee Reese 20. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour ... Ge Se ee 

Mr. Spurgeon ae se wee TO. 

Lord Tennyson ae ee Se hes 

Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett oe PE UA SS 

Mr. Corney, Grain. 3.) =: Seu ages on 

Mr. Goschen ... ee eae pene al oie. 
Prince of Wales ee ey Rap avl Lay oes 
‘Mr. W. H. Smith ... a eee I ean 
Mr. Waddy, Q.C._.... sie Sate PTs oo 
Professor Stuart, M.P. ares LO Ren 
The Lord Mayor of London Reo as 

Lord Ripon ... soe a age Ont: 4 

_ Mr. Shaw-Lefevre  ... as See aL OCS 
Sir Thomas Farrer ... on wad TO 


_ Nine votes each :—General Boulanger, Bishop of Peterborough, 
Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, Mr. Osborne Morgan, Lord Cross, Sir R. 
Fowler, and Mr. Richard Eve. 
_ Eight votes :—Mr. J. A. B. Bruce, Mr. W. T. Stead, Mr. Andréw 
Lang, Mr. MacDougall, General Booth, Duke of Cambridge, 
‘Mr, Frith, Mr. Bill Wilde, Mr. John Burns, Mr. Leonard Courtney, 
Mr. Edward Nash, Mr. G. A. Sala, and Mr. Samuel Smith. 
__ Seven votes :—Lord Fitzhardinge, Mr. William Sandford, Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, Sir George Campbell, Sir George Trevelyan, 
‘Mr. John Rigby, Dr. Giffen, Mr. E. D. Oppert, Rev. H. Price- 
Hughes, Mr. Hyndman, Mr. Watts, Baron de Worms, and Mr. 
@xerbert Buzzards... ad : 
Six votes :—Mr. Heneage, Mr. Whistler, Sir Alfred Lyall, Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, Sir Edward Guinness, Mr, Hatton, Earl of Mar, 
Mr. Benjamin Waugh, the Lord Chancellor, Mr. Storey, M.P., 
Sir John Pender, Mr. Buchanan, Sir Robert Affleck, Mr. A. 
Macpherson, Rev. W. Robinson, Mr. Gossett, Mr. Herbert Stand- 
ing, Mr. Swinburne, Lord Lauderdale, Mr. C. Fraser, and Mr. 
‘incent Scully. : 
_ Five votes :—Mr. H. C. Raikes, Mr. Healy, Mr. Grossmith, 
‘Mr. Swift MacNeil, Sir Richard Webster, Mr. Gunn, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Sir William Harcourt, Mr, T. L. Low, Duke of Portland, 
Mr. Seymour Haden, Mr. Glynn Williams, Mr. Leake, Mr. John 
Abbot, Earl Spencer, Mr. P. A. Muntz, M.P., Mr. Addison, M.P., 
Mr. Philip Wilson-Fox, Sir G. B. Powell, Hon. R. Spencer, Lord 
Thurlow, Mr. Penley, Mr. Charles Brookfield, Rev. William 
Crichton, and Mr. C. Walpole. 
Four votes :—-Mr. Hanbury, Lord Granville, Mr. Thomas 
O”Malley, Major Williams, Dr. Farrar, Sir Osear Clayton, Mr. W. G. 
Grace, Mr. W. E. Gladstone, Mr. Geraid Wellesley, Mr. R. B. 
Loder, Sir Charles Lowther, Lord Clanricarde, Mr. T. W. Russell, 
-P., Mr. William O’Brien, Colonel MacGregor, Mr. John Young, 
Charles Isham, Mr. H. B. Tree, Mr. Sartoris, Lord Amherst, 
i. S. Hall, Mr. Foli, Sir John Lubbock, Colonel Mason, Mr. 
Edmund Yates, Lord Lytton, Sir Edward Bradford, Lord 
Clancarty, Rev. G. F. Brown, Mr. Walter Severn, Mr. H. L. W. 
nvson, M.P., Mr. G. A. Ollard, Lord Southampton, Mr. John 
alter, Mr. Phelps, Lord Lanesborough, and Mr. Stuart Dalton. 


a 


Three votes :—Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Cosmo Bonsor, 
M.P., Mr. Labouchere, Mr. J. Runciman, Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. W. 
H. Wilkins, Mr. Edward Oliver, Mr. George Alexander, Lord 
Hartington, Mr. George Childs, Bishop of Winchester, Lord 
Clancarty, Mr. A. T. Thring, Sir C. C. de Crespigny, Captain Hon. 
D. Erskine, Mr. Evershed, Mr. Knox, M.P., Sir C. Tennant, 
Major-General Stevenson, Mr. Edmund Routledge, Mr. Godson, 
M.P., Lord Harris, Mr. Henry Irving, Mr. Lyttelton Gell, Baron 
E. @Erlanger, Mr. Montague Crackanthorpe, Lord Calthorpe, 


Sir Harry Burrard, Mr. Arthur Cole, Mr. Richard Oliverson, 


Sir Richard Wallace, Mr. Biddulph, Mr. John Albert Bright, 


Mr. H. A. Bass, Colonel Saunderson, Hon. A. Saumarez, and 


Mr. H. G. Gwinner. 


Fifty-three gentlemen have received two votes each, and one 
hundred and eighty-two have received one vote each. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No more votes will be reckoned 
after next Tuesday, when the competition definitely closes. A 
full list of all the exhibits will then be published, and the 
prizes awarded. 


—$o4— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
DUELLING. 

‘TO THE EDITOR OF “THE WHIRLWIND.” 


SIR, 

What can a duel settle? Certainly not whether a statement 
is true or false. A man can live down a lie, but not fight one 
down. A statement can only have the weight of the person 
who utters it, and people who tell disgraceful stories of others 
are not of aclass that are attended to, and those that would 
fight a duel with them degrade themselves to the same level. 
We really cannot have the days of the bravo back’again, and 
of the moral cowardice of those who dare ‘not refuse to shoot 
or be shot. Do you not think that the artist who lifted his 
stick against such a creature as the editor of the Hawk com- 
mitted an indiscretion? The’ mere fact of a person being 
rude or insulting proves that he is not a gentleman, and how 
can a gentleman put himself on an equality with him ? We have 
once for all given it up to the Government, to be used against 
those who use it, and given up the right to wage private war, and 
instead. of extending it, even in the case of the Government, 
we want to restrict it by a sharp line to those who are actually 
using force, and thus cut short the brutal vagaries of such men 
as Balfour. Individualism means the extending of our liberties 
in this way, but duelling would restrict them by making us 
liable to be shot for anything we might say or do that displeased 
some one of a bellicose disposition. The only thing that can 
really hurt us is the truth, and for it what satisfaction can there 
be? 

Socialism is preaching the use of violence, and our rulers are 
setting the bad example of practising it. It is the more im- 
portant that Individualists should take a firm stand against it in 
all forms, and under whatever pretence. Our appeal is to reason 
and persuasion. ‘This is the new religion we preach. It is 
worth living for because it is true, and we should be prepared 
to seal our faith in it with our blood, because life without this 
great liberty is not worth living. Let it be known that there is 
a party that prefers liberty to life, and respects that of otheis 
as much as its own, and the manhood in all parties will gather 
round it, and the cowardly believers in force will slink away, 
as they have always, before the face of truth and right. 


Yours sincerely, 
H. W. Fawcus, 


ar 
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THE WHIRLWIND. = 2 Sore 


AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS. 


““ NATURE has given to men one tongue, but two ears, that 
- we may hear from others twice as much as we speak.” 


EPICTETUS. 
LONDON. 


Sunday Times, 21st September, 1890. 


“Our gusty but always bracing contemporary, THE WHIRL- — 


WIND.” 


KX 


SYS Stephen's Review, 20th September, 1890. 


“JT hear that the amusing caricature of Mr. Augustus Moore, 
which appeared in the last number of THE WHIRLWIND, was 
“by Mr. Charles Brookfield, who is as clever with his pencil as 
upon the boards.” 


os 
pa 
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Life, 20th September, 1890. 

“T am now repentant and forgive that paper everything, and 
feel disposed to pat its conductors upon their backs for the 
hearty and thorough manner in which they have gone for the 
Drury Lane incident of a fortnight ago. The courage they 
have dispiayed in the article in question has convinced me 
that they possess back-bone,—and oh, the want of it in these 


days!” 
a 


The Jurist, September, 1890. 


“ May we commend to the notice of our readers a weekly 
paper called THe WHIRLWIND, the organ of the Hon. Stuart. 
Erskine and Mr. Herbert Vivian? . . . . Much of the writing 

_ is exceedingly smart, and although we took up the paper to 
- scoff, we remained to admire, at any rate, the impudence which 
‘ takes away the breath of an ordinary man and makes his hair 
- to stand on end with horror. We venture to predict a brilliant 
- future to the editors of this paper if they elect to leave 
journalism for the law.”* _ 


- Oracle, 20th September, 1890. 


“We may take it that the impressionist set have frankly 
agreed to rank as ridiculous persons. At any rate, after official 
connection with THE WHIRLWIND, any other rank is quite im- 


possible.” 


FRANCE. 


Le Rappel (Paris), 18th September, 1890. 


** Je demandais l’autre jour la téte de M. Oscar Browning. 
J’attends maintenant celle de Sir Richard Temple.” 


xX 


La Bataille (Paris), t2th September, 1890. 


“Un de nos aimables confréres s’étonne qu’un concours de 
laideur ait été organisé par un journal anglais, le Tourbillon. 
Il hésite 4 ajouter foi 4 cette nouvelle qu’il considére comme 

“un canard d’outre Manche. Détrompons-le! Le fait est 
absolument authentique.” 


* We mean to coquet with both.—Prop.-Eps. 


La Petite République (Paris), 18th September, 189 
“Les dames abonnées prennent part au vote.” 


Jai de Caen (Caen), 13th September, 1890. 
“Tnutile de dire que les dames abonnées n’ont pas pris pa 
au vote.” 
EAs 
AA : 
Le Petit képublicain (Nimes), roth September, i800 


“Voila qu’un concours de laideur a été organisé par 
journal anglais, le ‘Tourbillon.’ Faut-il ajouter foi 4 ce cana 
d’outre-Manche? ‘Tenons un instant ce racontar pour vrai, bi 
que Vidée soit d’une originalité tellement extravagante qu’e 
puisse éveiller nos doutes..... Il y a tant de gens laids s 
terre ; et vouloir étre le plus Jaid de tous! Admirable prew 
d’a bnégation ou de dandysme. . . . . C’est M. Oscar Browning 
qui peut revendiquer cet honneur. . . Nous lui adresso: 
toutefois nos sinceéres compliments—de condoléance. A/ 
poor Browning! . La patrie qui avait déja inventé 
professional beauties posstde aussi les professional budness 
autrement dit les plus belles laideurs du monde. ... . Décidé 
ment l’Angleterre est le refuge de la fantaisie et du-bon got 


SCOTLAND. 


Glasgow Evening Times, 2nd September, 1890. 


“Tt is interesting to note that the Hon, Stuart Erskine, 
of the Proprietor-Editors of THE WHIRLWIND, is coming dov 
to Scotland for a part of his holidays. Let us try to make 
good impression on him—wash ourselves a Ws and impro 
our accent, if that be possible.” 


Glasgow Evening Times, 17th September, 1890. 


“Is it a case of guid pro quo? Mr. Whistler contribute 
the current WHIRLWIND a pretty sketch, and Mr. Her 
Vivian gives a lively account, with appropriate comment 
the recent fracas.” xX 


IRELAND. 


United Lreland (Dublin), 20th September, 1890. 


“Treland has a new ally in the London Press, and 
whose mark is already made. This is THE WHIRLWIN 
The Proprietor-Editors are a pair of very young men, who ha 
been nourished on the novels of Disraeli. They seem anxio 
to start a sort of fim de sitcle Young England movement. T 
have the generosity of youth as well as its audacity, and 
hold chivalrously by principle. They are. Individua 
Nationalists and Legitimists—that is to say Jacobites. Q 
Victoria is to them a usurper, and her ancestors the Geor; 
simply ‘ Electors of Hanover,’ the true Queen of Englan 
“over the water,’ in the person of Princess Maria Therese, w 
of Prince Louis of Bavaria, whom they style ‘the Pr 
Consort.’ THe WHiIrLwinp is hailed with effusion < 
confrére by a paper in Marseilles, which has for usurper 
Count of Paris and for real King of France Carlos, Du 
Madrid. With all this it is vigorous and entraznant. 
because of its style, it is going to be an influence in journ 
It has shown the London press a new way of being I 
without being vulgar. It is eccentric, juvenile, impud 
egotistical, outrageous even; but it is not vulgar and it is 
dull. Let us hope Tar Wuirtwinp will not subside—at 
rate until it has cleared the oats aur over poe 
of its doy venality ends cant. a 


THE WHIRLWIND. 


- “Relfast Morning News, 18th September, 1808 
“ Mr. Herbert Vivian gives some interesting facts.” 


22) 


Belfast Weekly Examiner, 20th September, 1890. 
“Tt is not to be wondered at that a journal professing to be 


_ . ‘lively and eccentric’ should, when cleverly written, find a wide 


~ clientele. 


THE WHIRLWIND is indeed all and more than all it 


e professes to be, and there is no false modesty about any of its 


~ professions. 


The usual rule with journals is that they try to 


cater for some section of the public, but THE WHIRLWIND 


Dy 


hasa supreme contempt for such mundane considerations.” 


Xx 


THE PROVINCES. 


Brighton Society, 20th September, 1890. 
“Tur WHIRLWIND continues, much to the surprise of many, 


to chastise, in its own peculiar way, the shortcomings of both 
-men and manners. 


As an outspoken journal it is a treasure.” 


XK 


Abinger Monthly Record, , September, 1890. ae 
‘Our eccentric though brilliant contemporary, THE WHIRL- 


WIND.” 


Sheffield Independent, 18th September, 1890. 
“That lively young journal, THE WHIRLWIND.” 


ce 


ar 
Bootle Times, 20th September, 1890. 


“Their miserable print... . . Crass stupidity.” 


Western Daily Press (Bristol), 18th September, 1890. : 

S The aristocratic WHIRLWIND.” 

Huddersfield Examiner, 15th September, 1890. 

“Mr. Erskine apparently rejoices in his ignorance... 4 
Mr. Erskine’s superior person style might go down in the pages _ 
of a college magazine, or other production for callow school- 
boys and undergraduates, but as journalism to influence men 


it will have as much effect as any other form of muda Or 
affectation.” 


“ WHIRLWIND ” 


BEAUTY SHOWS. 


x. 
I consider that 


1s the ughest of my countrymen. 


[Coupons will be received all through September 


at 150, Strand, W.C. The man adjudged ugliest by 


the suffrages of our readers will receive a silver 


- snuff-box, on his consenting to allow the publication 


of his portrait in “THE WHIRLWIND.” 


The second and third will receive silver match- 
boxes on the same condition. The state of the 
poll will be announced weekly. Any number of 


z _ Coupons may be sent in the same envelope. 


The Staff of “THE WHIRLWIND” are 


: excluded from the Competition. ] 


Mr, WALTER SICKERT'S ATELIER. 


AUTUMN TERM, 1890— 
Wednesday, October 15th, to Wednesday, December 24th. 


WINTER TERM, 1891— > 
Monday, January 5th, to Monday, March 16th. os 


SPRING TERM, 1891— 
Monday, March 16th, to Saturday, May 80th. 


The Studio will be open every day, except 
Saturdays, from 10 to 6. 


The Model will pose from 10 to 1, and again 
from 3 to 6. 
Students will work under Mr. Sickert’s immediate supervi- 


sion, and will be expected to pursue the course of training 
which is recommended to them. 


Students will supply their own easels and other materials. 


FEES, payable in advance— 
7 Guineas a Term, or {9 Guineas the Session. 


10, Glebe Studios, Glebe Place, Chelsea, §,W, 


_ NOTICH.— ‘Mr. Auberon Herbert’s Individualist newspaper, “ “ce Life,” can now be obtained every Friday x 


Sc + at the office of “The Whirlwind.” 
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THE WHIRLWIND. 


27 SEPTEMBER, 1890. 


PURITY OF BLOOD 


COMPLEX! 


. A good complexion is an attraction every woman wishes to enjoy for | 
erself. ee 

This boon may be readily attained by all, save, perhaps, some of those | 
who are the victims of hereditary Blood or Skin Diseases. 

To ensure a good complexion Nature’s own processes must be followed. 

Nature endeavours to throw impurities out of the blood, and to ect 
them from the kidneys and pores of the skin. 

But, being heavily handicapped by. the conditions of modern’ life, 
Nature cannot always succeed in doing this, and even when she can, the 
process is apt to be attended with breakings-out, rashes, and eruptions. 

But art working with Nature may, in the form of ‘‘ Frazer’s Sulphur | 
Tablets,” effect that which the former cannot do alone. 

‘That is.to'say, the poisonous and irritant properties of the out-throw 
may be masked or covered by a purifying and curative power stronger‘than 
the evil forces at work. i 

Further assistance is also given by ‘‘Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets,” possess- 
ing a similar expulsive power to that possessed by Nature herself. 

Thus impure elements in the blood are first rendered harmless, 
then lest they decompose and fester again are ejected out of the body. 

‘*Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets” follow. Nature also in their preparation. 
_- The garden Rhubarb is.one of the best natural Blood Purifiers, because 
it Contains a proportion of Tartaric Acid and Potash. : 

~But‘in taking Rhubarb as a Blood Purifier, itis wecessary to eat a large 
quantity to gain a necessary proportion of Potash and Tartaric Acid. : 
__** Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets” are natural in that they contain Bi-Tartrate 
of Potash, which, as the name indicates, is a compound of Potash and 
Tartaric Acid. The Bi-Tartrate being combined with purified: sulphur. 


nd 


ENSURES A GOOD 


| 
Sulphur is the oldest and most esteemed of blood 
. stituent, in minute quantities, in healthy blood itself. 
ore Cae it is clear that ‘‘Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets” are produced. and 
act on thé lines of Nature herself, and as such are bound to be as purifying 
Sand **rative as they are found to be in practice. : 
Furthermore, ‘‘ Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets” cause no shock, no hurt, 
and no interference with other functions ; but rather benefit and tone, by 
gentle action on the blood vessels, almost every organ of the body. . They 


purifiers, and a con- 


are positively safe, both for women and children. 

It is, of course, necessary that those who desire a good complexion 
should use discrimination as to the soaps used, and creams, &c,, applied to. 
the skin, as otherwise external irritations may be caused. 

It, however, 1emains an incontrovertible fact, that the primary essential 
in the making of a good complexion is purity of blood. 

And it is equally certain that nothing will so pleasantly, so safely, so 
gently, and yet withal so efficaciously, secure purity of blood as will 
** Frazer's Sulphur Tablets.” 5 

For the ailments of children ‘‘ Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets” are especially 
noteworthy, for they are pleasant alike to the eye and taste, and correct 
costiveness, allay feverishness, disperse inflammatory and eruptive matters, 
and:purify the blood. For Eczema, Erysipelas, Nettle-rash, Sores, Ulcers, 

, and Eruptions, and for Rheumatism and Constipation, they will also be 
found of great service. 

“Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets” are put up in packets, price 1s. 14d. 
(post free zs. 3d.), and are for sale by chemists and medicine vendors. 
Every Tablet stamped ‘‘ Frazer’s Sulphur Tablet.” Beware of fraudulent. 
imitations. ; 


TEST THEM FREE OF CHARGE. 


Wishing to have ‘Frazer's Sulphur Tablets” judged on their merits, we will send» samples, gratis 


and post free, on brief written application being made for same. 


Name the “Whirlwind.” Address the 


Sole Proprietors, FRAZER & CO., 11, Ludgate Square, London, E.C. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN S 
NEW BOOK. 
“The Gentle Art of Making Enemies.” 


BY 


J. M‘'NEILL WHISTLER. 
In 1 vol, 4to, 10s. 6d. 


Whirlwind—* Mr. Whistler’s charming book.” 


Punch.—“ A work of rare humour; the book of the 


butterfly is a thing of beauty and a joy for now and ever.” 


Times. —* A book which will stir much talk.” 


LONDON : 21, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


For thé éonvenience of the bénighted ones, who, ‘from, 
whatever fault or misfortune, have not yet become possessed. 
of our every issue, the following catalogues may be given :— 

CARTOONS: Mr. Bradlaugh, No. 1; Mr. Potter, No. 2; 
Mr. Labouchere, No. 3; Sir J. Pope-Hennessy, No. 43 
Mr. George Lewis, No. 5; Queen Mary, No. 6; Mr. Hanbury, 
No. 7; Dr. Kenny, No. 8; M. Blanche, No. 9; Lord Lytton, 
No, 10; Mr. Addison, No. 11; M. Lemoinne, No. 125: 
Sir Rivers Wilson, No. 13. 


DIPLOMA GALLERY OF MODERN 
PICTURES: Mr. Steers ‘ Knucklebones,” No. 33: 
Mr. Roussel’s “ Plumbago Works, Battersea,” No. 4; Mr. 
Starr’s “Suburban Summer,” No. 5; Mr. Whistler’s Portrait 
ot Miss Alexander, No. 6; Mr. Whistler’s “ At the Piano,” 
No. 7; Mr.. Roussel’s “Chelsea Embankment,” No. 8; 
Mr. Francis James’s “Corsica,” No. 9; Mr. Sickert’s “ Café 
des Tribunaux, Dieppe,” No. 10 ; Mr. Lindner’s ‘‘ Moonlight,” 
No. 11; Mr. Whistler’s Portrait of Lady Meux, No. t2. 

LETTERS TO ABSURD PEOPLE: Mr. Stanley, 
No. £3; Sir W. Lawson, No. 3; Mr. Balfour, No. 5; Lord 
Rosebery, No. 6; Mr. Géschen, No. 8; Sir R. Webster, No. 9;. 
Cardinal Manning, No. 11; Mr. Carnegie, No. 12. 

[Bound copies of “THE WHIRLWIND,” Vol. 1, 
will shortly be on sale at the Office. Orders should be sent 
in early, as the supply is limited.] 


i i , the Hon. Stuart Erskine and Mr. Herbert VIVIAN, and Published at 150, Strand, London, W.C 
se Soe Conmaicuons relating to Advertisements must be addressed to the Office of The Whirlwind. } 
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Price ONE PENNY jj 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER.| yen [FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


FACTS TO REMEMBER, respecting 


-LETTS’S DIARIES, 


OF WHICH THE SISSUES FOR. 1891 ARE JUST, READY: 
I. They are “the best in| 5. “They are well printed and 


existence.’—A cademy. well bound.”— 
Colonies and India. 


2. “The paper leaves nothing 


| 66 
to be desired.” — 6. “The most_complete and 


convenient Diaries pub- 


ESE LLG lished.” —Brvistol Mercury. 
3. “ They are singularly cheap.” baaadhe Original and Unrivalled 


—The Queen. LETTS’S DIARIES are pub- 
lished exclusively by Cassell 
4. “The quality of the paper and Company, Ltd, Ludgate 
grows better, the priceseems Hill, London, and sold by all 
to go down.’ — Scotsman. Booksellers and Stationers. 


Lists containing full particulars will be sent post free on application. 


NOTICE.—Wr. Auberon Herbert’s Individualist newspaper, “ /7ce Life,” can now be obtained every Friday 
~ at the office of “The Whirlwind.” 
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THE WHIRLWIND. 


4 OCTOBER, 1890. 


Chi sputa contro il vento si sputa contro il viso. 


NOTICES, &c. 


THE PROPRIETOR-EDITORS, AND ALL WRITERS 
4N “THE WHIRLWIND, ARE ONLY RESPONSIBLE 
FOR OPINIONS APPEARING ABOVE THEIR OWN 
SIGNATURES. 


The Proprietor-Editors decline all responsibility for the 
return of MSS. sent in to them. When a stamped addressed 
envelope is enclosed they will, however, endeavour to return 
rejected contributions. 

They will gladly give their best consideration to all literary 
matter submitted to them, and accepted contributions will be 
paid for. 

All friends interested in any of the causes that we advocate 
are requested to mention to the Proprietor-Editors the names 
of any other persons likely to be interested. 

Single copies can be obtained from the office, price 14d. post 
free. The annual subscription is 6s. 6a. by post to any country 
within the postal union. Anyone preferring to compound with 
a lump sum of £5, will receive the paper free for life, from the 
commencement. 

Anyone experiencing a difficulty in procuring copies of THE 
WHIRLWIND, in however remote a district, is earnestly 
requested to communicate with the Manager at the Publishing 
Offices. 5 

All orders, contributions and complaints should be directed 
to the Editors at the offices of THE WHIRLWIND, 150, Strand, 
London, W.C., where the trade can also be supplied. 

THE WHIRLWIND is now registered at the General Post 
Office as a newspaper. 
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THE VOICE OF THE PROPHETS. 


I.—PRACTICAL INDIVIDUALISM. 
By Mr. CuHartEs BrapLaucnu, M.P. 


Durine the next Session of Parliament, if the Labour 
Members attempt seriously to carry out their Liverpool 
mandate, Individualism and Individualists are likely to have 
rather a lively time. At the General Election self-reliant 
civilization is to be fought tooth and nail, and only those 
candidates are to be supported, who are ready to advocate 
statutory remedy for all ills. In the next Parliament, and 
possibly under the leadership of Sir Charles Dilke, who, in 
strong conflict with some of his former parliamentary 
utterances, is bidding rather recklessly to the Forest of Dean 
constituency, even organised Individualism is to be 


challenged in constitutional form and is to be invited to avail 


itself of additional State crutches. Journalists, from whom 
better things might have been expected, either write hesitatingly 


or throw the weight of their influence in favour of enlarging — 


and extending the sphere of legislation and the functions of 
Government. The whole force of the Roman Catholic Church 


as represented by Cardinal Manning, is to be arrayed on the | 


side of State Socialism. According to the letter of his 
Eminence to the Liege Christian Socialists, wages, profits, 
hours and conditions of industry, all are to be fixed by 
statute. 

Some Members of the House of Commons, whose words are 
not usually hasty, have already, in reference to the proposition 
for limiting by statute the hours of labour, declared that, 
though against such a proposal, if applied to all trades, there 
may be experimental legislation in the first instance, say, for 
miners. Men of both sides the House, perhaps not unnaturally, 
look to the register of voters, and try to find phrases of promise 
which may tide them over the next Electoral struggle. I seem 
likely in the legislating to find myself in a minority of one on 
many points touching on the right or duty of the State to 
interfere in the concerns of life. I therefore avail myself 
gladly of the invitation of the “Proprietor-Editors” to mark 
the lines which, as an Individualist, I shall take where possible. 
I trust that these last two words will not shock Mr. Auberon 
Herbert too much, but I have to recognise that the constitution 
of this country is made up of the Statute Law, not always 
clear, and of the Common Law, not always identically 
interpreted by different judges. When the Constitution 
conflicts with my Individualism there are only the courses 
possible of (a) repealing the Statute, (4) abrogating the 
Common Law, or (c) meekly accepting the actual, and 
encouraging Individualism on the lines of the least conflict or 
easiest victory. I am well aware that in thus acting clear 
principle has often to be abandoned to doubtful expediency ; 
but as in legislating for men and women, I cannot write on a 
white sheet of perfect texture, I am obliged to deal in the best 
way I can with the parti-coloured, many-sided, present day 
society, upon which I have to help to operate. I affirm first, that 
the Legislature ought not to enact so as to limit the freedom of 
the adult individual, except in relation to acts clearly injurious 
to the life, health, and property of other individuals ; second, 
that the function of the Executive, as empowered by the Legisla- 
ture, should be (a) the general preservation of the peace, 
including the reasonable protection of each individual against 
the criminal acts of other individuals; (4) the protection of 
the State against foreign enemies; (¢) the protection of our 
citizens beyond the seas in accord with the comity of nations, 
and the amelioration of that comity. Subject to these positions, 
I deny that the Legislature ought to interfere penally as to what 
any citizen shall do, eat, drink, or wear, or the method in 
which he shall earn his livelihood. I deny that it ought to 
authorize the punishment of any speech or writing, unless the 
words spoken are direct incitement to murder, or to injury to 
life or property, or are calculated to provoke actual breach of 
the peace ; non-criminal tort or civil libel I would leave to civil 
remedy. Of course I do not mean that there are any con 


stitutional limits to the power of the Legislature, or that I deny — 


the legal right of Crown, Lords, and Commons to enact 
anything, however monstrous or absurd, but I contend that 
when the Legislature passes the lines marked by the above 
positions it injures society and retards civilization. Statutory 
enactments, which substitute State direction or State control for 
individual initiative and individual watchfulness, often paralyze 
and deaden the individual capacity, and always have a tendency 
to induce the average citizen to look for State help rather than 
to rely on himself or herself. 

There is some talk of experimental legislature in the mining 
industry, as to the hours of adult male labour. If rightly 
reported, Dr. W. T. Hunter, M.P., on this, takes the same 
ground as Sir Charles Dilke. I deny the moral right, even of 
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a majority, to so experiment against the wish of a minority, if 
such legislation is to involve any penal consequences to the 
‘disputants. I am not now discussing the wisdom or folly of 
such legislation in its economical consequences. If the legisla- 
tion were as temporarily beneficial, as I believe it would be 
permanently mischievous, I should deny the right of the 
‘majority to compel, by law,.the minority to lay down pick and 
shovel at curfew sound. If it were possible, as I believe it is 
not possible, to experiment in restricting coal and iron mining, 
without seriously imperilling our export trade, I should still 
‘object. If the output of coal could be diminished, as Mr. B. 
Pickard, M.P., and his friends have advocated, and if this 
diminution could take place, as it cannot, without increasing to 
the general consumer the cost.of many of the necessaries of 
life, I should yet object. Experimental legislation may be 
justifiable if it be in the direction of removing artificial restric- 
‘tions, or in affording increased facilities to self-development. 
Limitations by law of individual capacity or of individual 
activity are, from my standpoint, indefensible. 

At the risk of being regarded as a very weak-kneed In- 
dividualist, however, I cannot go with Dr. Englander for the 
abolition of the State. Nor can I quite accept as practical the 
earnestly rigid Individualism of Mr. Auberon Herbert. I am 
content to loosen a trammel now and then, leaving to bolder 
men the assertion of completer freedom. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 


BLIND GUIDES. 


Liberty, the Anarchist paper of Boston, Mass., is not quite 
pleased with me. ‘I cannot overlook,” the editor observes in 
a long article upon “THE WurRLWIND’s Individualism,” “the 
serious and gratuitous disregard of fundamental principles of 
~which Mr. Herbert Vivian, editor of THE WHIRLWIND, seems 
to be guilty. In the paper of August 23, Mr. Vivian publishes 
‘two paragraphs which, I should think, must be ina high degree 
offensive to every sober-minded Individualist and clear thinker 
on social questions. One has reference to the anti-Semitic 
movement in Russia, and is as follows.” 

My paragraph, entitled “‘ Bravo, Tsar!” is then reproduced 
aat length, with the careful misspelling of ‘‘ Czar” substituted 
throughout. In commenting upon it, the editor of Lzderty is 
good enough to admit that “for those who are unfortunate 
enough to agree with Mr. Vivian’s prejudiced view about the 
necessity of repressing the Jews, a rigorous boycott is the 
proper method of dealing with them, and one in accordance 
with Individualism.” But he falls foul of me for having 
‘suggested that some allowance might be made for the nature 
of the Tsar’s surroundings and the goodness of his intentions 
in the matter of Jew-repression. “As a champion of a 
principle,” he proceeds, “as a teacher of Individualism, Mr. 
Vivian must denounce the tyrant, although asa man, he may 
“make allowance’ for the goodness of his intentions—assuming 
him to know such goodness of intention to bea fact. With 
very few exceptions, all tyrants and inquisitors have been men 
of good intentions; but Individualists cannot allow this con- 
sideration to restrain them while making war upon the essential 
principle of invasion and aggression.” 

So far I do not quite see what is the Editor of Liderty’s 
grievance against me. Perhaps I have not made my meaning 
clear. Let me then state at once that I hold—as every 
Individualist must hold—the Russian Government in abhor- 
rence. It is the apotheosis of State Socialism. Its principles 
are the direct negative of all the principles which Individualists 
hold dear. I did not imagine there was any necessity for 
denouncing so obviously damnable a system. I was merely 
discussing the wisdom of the Tsar’s recent action apart from 


the question of his surroundings,—just as one might discuss the 
religion of a brigand, or the veracity of a Chief Secretary,—and 
I was contending that, under the circumstances, his action had 
its useful side. If Zzberty admits the propriety of boycotting 
I do not see where we differ on this point, or why I am accused 
of “serious and gratuitous disregard of fundamental principles.” 

In the second count against me—my criticisms of the crazy 
poet, Swinburne—I admit that our principles differ. I had, 
objected to that lunatic’s incitements to the murder of the Tsar. 
My objection, in the opinion of. my Boston contemporary, is 
“objectionable and incomprehensible,” “too absurd to be 
entitled to anybody’s notice,” “indefensible,” and ‘so forth. 
“The Czar is a criminal,” he announces, “ and his victims 
have a right to slay him. Nay, in a certain sense, they 
owe it as a duty to themselves and those dependent on 
them to punish him and render him harmless. And it is 
the right and duty of every free and cultured man to advocate 
the cause of the Czar’s victims and to codperate with them in 
their revolutionary enterprises.” All I have to say in reply to 
these tirades is that I consider incitement to murder a violation 
of Individualist principles. Individualism, of course, concedes 
liberty of the press, as it does every other liberty, so long and 
only so long as the exercise of such liberty does not interfere 
with the liberty of others. 1 may be wrong, but I am certainly 
of opinion that to incite scoundrels to murder a man is an 
unwarrar table interference with his liberty. If I am wrong I 
can at least console myself with the reflection that I am wrong 
in the best possible company, for it will be seen, in another 
column, that Mr. Bradlaugh, the leader of the Individualist 
Party in this country, shares my views. 

At any rate I am glad to find that my views on boycotting 
are endorsed in Boston. I only wish they were as clearly 
understood at Larich Ban, where our worthy friend, /ee Life, 
each week sees the light. Judging from a most unfortunate 
paragraph, which appeared in last week’s issue of Mr. Auberon 
Herbert’s otherwise admirable paper, he refuses to concede to 
nations the liberty which he claims for men. I read, with deep 
regret, Mr. Herbert’s expressions of sympathy and respect for 
that mischievous priest, Dr. O’Dwyer, the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Limerick, and I read with even more amazement 
than regret the astounding statement from a professed 
Individualist that boycotting and the Plan of Campaign are 
“things to be heartily ashamed of.” I have so deep a regard 
and sympathy for Mr. Herbert that I refrain from giving full 
expression to my feelings on the subject, but, for the sake of 
the Individualist Cause, and that the enemy may not be given 
occasion to blaspheme, I sincerely trust he will consent to 
explain his most mysterious attitude. Boycotting is simply the 
assertion of every man’s right to choose his own associates, and 
has been shown over and over again to bea humane, legitimate 
and Christian substitute for outrage; it is the safety-valve for 
highly-strung natures, impatient of tyranny. The Plan of 
Campaign is only the combined action of tenants to obtain fair 
rents for all, and is surely a reasonable, Individualist alternative 
to Land Purchase Acts and other forms of State interference. 

Individualists may well be tempted to despair, when, of two 
pretentious Individualist newspapers, one advocates assassination 
and the other deprecates the use of the only legitimate weapons, 
which remain to Labour for defence against oppression by 
Capital. It would appear that, as in other subjects, THE WurIRL- 
WIND remains in politics the only true, sound guide, philosopher, 
and friend. Among the faithless, faithful only he. 


HERBERT VIVIAN. 
—+44— 


“GENIUS when young is divine.” 
B. DisRaELt,—“ Coningsby.” 
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“THE history of heroes is the history of youth.” 
y y oly i 
B. DisraEL1,—“ Coningsby.” 
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PUBLICANS VERSUS SINNERS. 


No greater misfortune can exist in a country than a vested 
trade interest, especially when it has been created through the 
negligence and want of foresight of those entrusted with the 
administration of the law, for the sanction of the law will, of 
course, cling to it. Such a vested interest, representing millions 
of capital, has grown up deeply rooted during the last fifty 
years, its origin dating back probably more than three centuries, 
—this interest being the houses licensed for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, and comprising hotels, public-houses, beer- 
houses, off-licences, grocer’s wine and spirit licences. 

It has always been a question of dispute whether restriction 
which produces monopoly, or free trade which, in time, brings 
about a perfect equalization of demand and supply is the 
most preferable. So far as we are concerned, we support the 
latter theory, believing that the people get more real value for 
their money under free trade than under protection. At the 
present moment free trade in the sale of intoxicants is not 
thought expedient. 

It is impossible to form any correct estimate of the value of 
this great “vested interest ”—that it has so great a value ought 
to make those who have any power over it careful in their 
action, and it issimply because those who are most responsible 
for the creation of this interest are now acting unjustly, and we 
may add cruelly, that we give the influence of our paper to 
opposing hasty decisions, which will cause bitter hatred and 
a revolutionary spirit to spring up in the minds of thousands of 
our countrymen. Confiscation is, to an Englishman, a thing 
unknown, and yet the licensing magistrates, under the impulse 
of new-born zeal, are guilty of this most atrocious crime in the 
name of morality. We may well exclaim, Oh! Morality! 
Morality! What crimes are committed in thy name ! 

There can be no doubt that the magistrates have the power 
and the legal right to refuse any application for a spirit licence 
or to renew any licence when they think fit. Had they been 
consistent in this from the beginning there would have been no 
value attached to any of the licensed houses, but they allowed 
a system to be established, by which the licensed holders 
regarded their licence as permanent so long as they conducted 
their houses properly, and the annual renewal of their licence 
became a mere matter of course, so their property gradually 
became valuable and even acknowledged by the Government 
as being subject to probate duty at its full market value on the 
decease of the proprietor of a licensed house. 

The discussion in the House of Commons on compensation, 
resulting in the defeat of the proposal, brought prominently to 
the minds of the licensing magistrates that they had the power 
to reduce the number of publicchouses if they thought it 
expedient on the ground that the licences were only good for 
one year—they have therefore at the first opportunity notified 
to the publicans in many of the country districts their intention 
to use their power to reduce the number, without any thought 
of compensating those who will be deprived of their licences, 
ignoring altogether the fact that by such treatment the 
unfortunate publicans, who are made the victims, will be reduced 
to poverty by their investments being confiscated summarily “‘for 
the good of the people.” 

Every right-minded Englishman must admit that such 
exercise of power on the part of the magistrates is not only 
uncalled for, but unjust, tyrannical and indefensible. The 
Government are bound to protect publicans against this attack on 
their property, and we think it is their bounden and imperative 
duty to interfere az once. We can only suggest what has been 
proposed by a correspondent of the Morning Post that the 
Government should appoint a Royal Commission to examine 
the whole of the “licensing system” with power to propose 
some scheme by which all those who have invested their money 
“‘under the sanction of the law” should be to some extent 
protected, and until the report of the Commission is prepared 
the magistrates should be requested to refrain from interfering 


with existing houses (so long as they are well conducted), to 
renew all licences and to grant no fresh ones. Brewers, 
distillers, publicans, and all who have an interest in the ‘‘vested: 
interest ” concerned would, we are sure, be perfectly content to 
abide by the decision of such a Royal Commission composed 
as no doubt it would be of gentlemen beyond suspicion. The 
matter is one of serious importance to the country, and 
demands immediate attention and investigation. 


Wesabe 


[CCD oF 


In our sixth issue we published a list of the Legitimist 
Sovereigns of England, disregarding rebellions and usurpations. 
We now fall in with a suggestion to follow this up with a 
similar list of the Kings of France :— 

Lovis XVI, murdered 1793, to him suceeded— 

Louis XVII, born... 1785, succeeded 1793, died 1795. 


LEO WIS PXGV A 7/55. ss TOS. py TOBA 
CHARLES X, ,, 1757) #s 1.32 EOS Os 
Louis XIX, ” 1775) ” 1836, » 1844. 
Henri V, Pu MeO Os " TEV, on TKD. 
Jean III, sae ose, * TOSZ, op TES. 
(Don Juan de Borbon) 

CHARLES XI, born... 1848, i 1887, guem Deus 

(Don Carlos) saloum fac. 


This raises a point of great interest and importance, as the 
list includes at least one Sovereign, whom even very correct 
writers have omitted, to wit Louis XIX. This was the way of 
it. Charles X and Louis, Duc d’Angouléme, simultaneously 
abdicated in favour of Henri V, a few days after the Revolution 
of 1830 broke out. But these abdications were not valid, if it 
be true that the King has a life interest, an interest for life, in 
the throne and cannot of his own will abdicate his trust. Had: 
the States-General confirmed these abdications, we should. 
perhaps have to regard them as valid, for the French Monarchy 
is always considered as the result of a synalzagmatic agreement 
and is in no sense unilateral. Charles X, therefore, remained 
rightful King of France to the day of his death in 1836, and 
was succeeded by Louis XIX, who died in 1844. The Comte 
de Chambord succeeded in 1844, and not from the date of the 
abdications, as is so often erroneously supposed. The theory 
which we are now setting forth, is held by some of the best 
French writers, and the Marquis de Villeneuve’s Memoirs have 
recently been published under the title “Charles X et 
Louis XIX en exil.” It is important to lose no opportunity of 
shewing that a King is not superior to a law of succession. 


BROUHAHA. 


Mr. Puitre WRroucuHtTon, the sitting M.P. for East Berks, 
contemplates resigning his seat at the next General Election. 
Although Mr. Wroughton obtained a large majority in 1886, 
the prospects of the Conservative Party in the division are not 
encouraging, and a strong Liberal candidate would stand a 


very good chance of election. 
ooo 


Notwithstanding the persistent rumours, evidently inspired 


from interested quarters, the Bishop of Ripon will not 
' succeed Dr. Harold Browne at Winchester. Dr. Boyd 
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Carpenter, a glib little man with a large family, is a past-master 
an the art of véc/ame and has wormed himself into Court favour 
iby assiduous flattery. But he is not qualified either as a 
scholar or a divine to succeed to a great and historic see like 
that of Winchester, which will in all probability be offered to 
ithe eloquent Bishop of Peterborough. 


KK 


From THE LAKE OF GENEVA.—“ The weather has entirely 
wecovered and we are now basking in cloudless hot weather. 
Thermometer 100° on my window-sill at 4.30 to-day and 69° 
in our salon. The views are superb. The sunrise over the 


Dent de Jaman this morning (28th September) was more than . 


dovely.” 


xX 


Lord and Lady Randolph Churchill were lunching ¢¢e-d-té/e 
on Tuesday, at the Berkeley Restaurant. 


COCK-FIGHTING. 


By one of those disgraceful anomalies in the English law we are 
debarred from exercise of a sport which was, by all accounts, one 
of the most pleasant and exciting that ever obtained in England. 
We allude, of course, to cock-fighting, and have no hesitation in 
saying that this noble and invigorating pastime ought most 
certainly to be relieved of the odious penalties placed upon it 
by the law. Cock-fighting is not a whit less cruel than fox- 
hunting, badger-baiting, prize-fighting (with gloves), shooting, 
or any other form of sport under the protection of the State, 
but is, on the contrary, more humane than those we have 
mentioned, as game cocks are pitted against one another by 
nature, and, besides being naturally pugnacious and prone to 
quarrel, are provided by Providence with weapons of aggression 
and defence. It is monstrous that Individualists should not be 
allowed to choose their own amusements. Ifa hunting min is 
permitted by the law to ride after and harry to death a poor miser- 
able fox or hare, it is surely most improper that the man who takes 
pleasure in cock-fights should not be allowed to witness a fair 
stand up fight between two well-matched birds. But the law 
is always benefiting some class to the detriment of the 
community, and is apparently made but to perpetuate diffe- 
rences where no distinctions really exist. 


xX 


From “SourHwick.”—Shooting, grouse and partridge, is 
very poor this year in Dumfrieshire. I came here Wednesday 
last, and find it the worst year they have had for a long time, 
the great wet of June destroyed all the eggs. We have shot 
each day, and so far, our best bag was made on Saturday. 
With four guns we killed 29 brace of grouse, 3 snipe, and 3 
rabbits. The weather has been against grouse-shooting; we 
have had so much high wind.” 


CuB-HUNTING has commenced in various parts of England, 
and we have received accounts of “runs” and “kills” from 
several correspondents who take an active interest in this most 
peculiar sport. One correspondent writes to ask why cub- 
hunting cannot be conducted “ upon more civilized lines.” He 
thinks it a great nuisance to be obliged to rise at a very early 
hour, and considers it a hardship to be seated on a skittish 
horse before he is properly awake. It really seems that the 
poor man has ground for serious complaint, but, since we have 
no knowledge of the sport, we have advised him to address his 
remarks to masters of foxhounds, not to the conductors of a 
serious and vingtiéme sitcle publication. 


ay 


THE “WHIRLWIND” CARTOONS. 


XV. 
MR. HERBERT VIVIAN. 


THE subject of our cartoon this week needs no introduction 
to readers of THE WHIRLWIND. Here are some more or less 
inaccurate biographies: “Mr. Vivian is the son of a county 
magnate in Sussex, and comes of an old Whig* family. He 
himself has adopted the Democratic principles of to day, and 
he acquired a reputation at the University by the earnestness 
and brilliancy with which he advocated them. Few who were 
present at the Gladstone dinner at the Kidderminster Liberal 
Club three years ago, when Mr. Wilfrid Blunt was present on 
his way to his Irish prison, will forget the fire, the courage, the 
originality of the speech delivered by his youthful-looking 
private secretary, Mr. Herbert Vivian. Since then Mr. Vivian 
has devoted himself to the study of politics, and is preparing 
for a life of public usefulness.” (Azdderminster Shuttle, 26th 
April, 1890.) “ Born and cradled in Toryism of the old school, 
Mr. Vivian has emancipated himself from the trammels of his 
aristocratic education and connections, and, like Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt, has freely cast in his lot with the growing forces of 
Democracy. Alike in the world of literature and the world of 
politics, he is destined, unless we are much mistaken, to do 
yeoman’s service for the cause of the people. With such 
exponents of Radicalism, we need not fear the mean devices 
of those who wish to identify that cause with anarchy and 
spoliation. On the contrary, it is beginning to be seen that 
there is a great affinity between the Toryism of to-day—which 
has no fixed principles—and the meaner, more selfish forms of 
Socialism.” (Kzdderminster Shuttle, roth May, 1890.) As for 
the rest of the acts of Mr. Herbert Vivian, are they not written 
in the “‘ Reminiscences of a Short Life?” 
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By SIDNEY STARR. 
A companion picture to Mr. Starr’s admirable “Children 
bathing,” which appeared last week. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Mr. AUBERON HERBERT’S occasionally sound newspaper, 
Free Life, will in future be on sale at the office of THE 
WHIRLWIND. All Individualists should subscribe to both 
papers. 


* Behiite !—H. V. 
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GUSTS. 


THE INSTITUTE OF JOURNALISTS.—It is always the unexpected 
that happens. The Institute of Journalists has fully vindicated 
its claims to existence, and “Sir Algernon Borthwick has 
presented Mr. Reid with a portrait of himself subscribed for by 
members of the Institute, in recognition of his arduous labours in 
connection with the obtaining of the charter of incorporation.” 
It appears “that they” (ze. the members of this society) “had 
much to doin devising a scheme of examination for candidates, 
in fixing the standard of admission, granting diplomas, and 
generally advancing the profession.” We cannot imagine a 
better employment for the Grub Street hack than that of 
“devising a scheme” of generous education for gentlemen of 
“the profession.” It was remarked by Mr. Reid that during 
the three years that he had been President the membership had 
increased from 700 to 2,500. Societies instituted for the 
benefit of Journalists are not reputed rich, but what an amount 
of borrowed half-crowns these figures must represent, and when 
we come to think on Mr. Reid’s statement that the membership 
includes ‘‘the recognised leaders of journalism” we begin to 
understand Mr. Augustus Moore’s anxiety to run his paper on 
semi-respectable lines. 


FREE EDUCATION FOR Mr. Sata.—At the risk of giving Mr. 
Sala’s misfortunes undue prominence in these columns I must 
again call attention to that gentleman’s bad spelling. This week 
he makes a blunder of a common Indian word ; last week, it wil 
be remembered, he could not spell the names of two English 
gentlemen. I suppose I must go on correcting Mr. Sala’s 
orthography, but I shall continue to do so under protest. This 
paper was started to amuse its Proprietor-Editors, not to give 
Mr. Sala the benefits of a first class education gratis. 


re 


A Sitty Provinciat.—The Lristol Mercury says that had 
we not started THe WHIRLWIND, we should have been 
compelled to “sit still and hear each other groan.” It accuses 
one, or both, of us of having extracted passages from the letters 
of Junius, and of having incorporated such in what it politely 
calls our “own rubbish.” In the same number it makes a 
grotesque attempt to grasp the theory of voluntary taxation 
and fails to give evidence even of the meanest intelligence. 
This was to be expected ; but when the silly provincial waxes 
angry, like a man half dazed with liquor, and makes rambling 
and incoherent charges of plagiarism it is time to put a key 
down the poor creature’s back, or to make some attempt, in 


order to avoid scandal, to thrust on it at least an appearance of 
sobriety. We know that they do many strange things in the 


provinces, of that we have ample proof in the columns of the — 


Bristol Mercury, bat we confess to surprise when we are told 
by that journal that people in that part of the world who do 
not own newspapers find employment in “sitting still” and. 
“hearing each other groan.” 


A REPUBLICAN JOURNAL.—A paper called the Ayrshire Post 
has been sent me, containing abuse of myself and praise of 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the American millionaire. Mr. Carnegie 
is spoken of as ‘‘a great philanthropist,” and Iam mentioned in 
the same breath with ignorance, stupidity, vulgarity—in short, 
all the Scots’ virtues. I had joyfully accepted the assurances 
of this paper’s most distinguished consideration had I not 
known that Scotsmen are nothing if they are not thrifty, and 
that by so doing I should have been purloining to too great. 
an extent our contemporary’s vocabulary of opprobrious: 


epithets. 
KX 


An AUTUMN SxEssion.—We are always glad to recognise 
generosity in any of our contemporaries, and we heartily 
commend the public spirit of the gentleman who writes to the 
Sunday Times to say that he can “give an unqualified denial 
to the canard that the Government desires to abandon the 
Autumn Session.” Now it is extremely probable that the 
Government does desire to abandon the Autumn Session. We 
are sorry to differ with the writer in the Swzday Times, but we 
have it on excellent authority that the Government is extremely 
anxious to avoid an Autumn Session, but fears to consult. 
its own wishes in regard to this matter. It is admitted by 
the Tories that the Irish Land Purchase Bill will give rise to 
fierce and prolonged debate, while Mr. Balfour’s Tipperary 
proceedings are certain to provoke lengthy and acrimonious 


discussion. Yet we are told that Government is anxious to 
have an Autumn Session. The ox is eager for the slaughter- 
house. 


KK 


A STEP IN THE RicHT Direction.—I remember seeing a 
quantity of cravats all of a size and colour displayed in a 
hosier’s shop in the Burlington Arcade. I was curious enough 


to ask of the shopman their purpose, and was informed that_ 


they were made for wear round the necks of young gentlemen 
about town. It appears they dress in each others clothes, and. 
find it quite easy to recognise one another as they are practi- 
cally branded with the same mark. One of the Proprietor-Editors 
is about to walk about the town in a bottle-green tail coat with 
brass buttons. He is to carry a snuff-box, and it is to be 
hoped that nobody will copy him. 


@ 6 
CALENDAR. 
October 2. Murders of Royalists at Lancaster and Preston, 
1716. 
" 5. Queen Mary Beatrice born, 1658. 
* 6. King Charles IV died, 1819. 
x 7. King James III proclaimed in Cornwall, 1715. 
o g. Cervantes born, 1547. 
» 10. H.R.H. Prince Francis born, 1875. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


OBSTRUCTIVE BURGHERS.—The City appears to be a 
distractingly leisurely place. It was my misfortune to be 
driven there one day last week. On approaching one of the 
principal thoroughfares, my cab was imperiously waved back 
by a policeman, and I was compelled to sit waiting for nearly 
a quarter of an hour, while a number of unhealthy-looking 
men, wearing fur on the collars of their coats despite a broiling 
sun, filed past in rattletrap carriages, with bands playing dis- 
cordantly, impossible flags making the air hideous, and 
regiments of round-shouldered volunteers prancing about on 
guard. I am told this was a procession of Sheriffs on its way 
to some plethoric function. What I want to know is why 
these worthy burghers are permitted to dislocate the traffic, 
and exclude other citizens from using the high roads. Last 
week I protested against the theory that Socialist and 
Salvationist fanatics should be conceded unlimited licence of 
procession, to the discomfort of sane men. I see no reason 
for placing these obstructive burghers in any different category. 


xX 


PECKSNIFF ON THE WaAR-PATH.—So the scandalous ones of 
the London County Council have met once more. They must 
be very carefully watched, especially in the matter of the 
Music Halls. It is hardly to be hoped that they will again 
afford the world the amazing laughing-stock of last year, but 
some exceptional foolishness is evidently in preparation. On 
Tuesday, the Chairman of the Music Hall Committee of this 
egregious body declined to give information as to the recently 
appointed inspectors, as “the decisions of the Committee 
would be based on the evidence brought before them in open 
court, and not upon the evidence of the inspectors.” From this it 
would appear that certain Councillors have been given salaries 
to pay for their seats and refreshments at the Music Halls, 
without even the questionable result of an official report. Some 
time ago the unfortunate ratepayers were robbed for the 
provision of pianos in the Board Schools, and similar dishonesty 
is by no means unusual in the matter of Free Libraries. This 
is, however, the first time that they have been called upon to 
pander to the dissipations of their canting public servants. 


VULGARITY AS A ReELiciIon.—The ordinary conception of 
religion is that it should be an elevating and refining influence. 
To Mr. Spurgeon belongs the distinction of having devised a 
parody on it, which appeals to vulgarians and confirms them in 

_their vulgarity. The labours of his lifetime have been directed 
to the apotheosis of vulgarity, and he has constituted himself 
its High Priest. His successin that role has been admirably 
illustrated by the publication, in the daily press, of an address 


which he delivered on Tuesday in a building, which he is 
pleased to call his “‘tabernacle.” This is how it reads: ‘“ Don’t 
let them use big words. They wanted to win souls, not to 
crack jaws. (Laughter and cheers.) Those who wanted to 
win souls could preach in a winning way. They should have a 
tender, gentle, lovable way. Some brethren, when they began, 
were rather rough. They preached like that: (Mr. Spurgeon 
thrust out his fists vigorously), and said “ Come unto Me, and I 
will give you——” (another thrust with the fist, and roars of 
laughter). They laughed, but he had seen it done. That sort 
of preacher wanted smoothing down, and would have to borrow 
a plane from somebody.” (Laughter.) After this it will 
assuredly be conceded to Mr. Spurgeon that he is unrivalled as. 
an exponent of the religion of vulgarity, and that he is 
amazingly skilful in the selection of his disciples. 


PisH !—My worthy colleague is really far too severe upon 
the daughters of America. I can, of course, only speak from 
experience, whereas Mr. Erskine, after being hidden away 
during many weeks in the uttermost parts of Scotland, has, 
doubtless, large stores of suppressed imagination to draw upon. 
Let me assure him that most of the young ladies, who seem to 
have incurred his displeasure, yield to those of no other 
country for beauty, imagination, liveliness, and charm. If he 
has found them inappreciative in the past, the remedy is in 
his own hands. Let him hasten to don the bottle-green 


swallow-tail coat, and brass buttons, with which, in another 


column, he proposes to electrify the world. He will then be 
irresistible. 


oO 
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“Tue STRUGGLE FOR LIFE” AT THE AVENUE THEATRE.— 
The unfortunate actors in this play have indeed been called 
upon to make bricks without straw. Never, surely, can there 
have been a play so poor in situations, dialogue, and plot.@ It 
is an execrable adaptation of a second-rate French melodrama. 
All the same it is well worth seeing and far from tedious. 
Mr. George Alexander is delightful as the charming scamp and 
enlists all sympathies for his trying part; Miss Alma Stanley 
is endurable in the imbecile passages and dramatically natural 
throughout the unnatural murder scene at the end of the play 5 
while Miss Genevitve Ward is appropriate as the tedious Duchess. 
When the play comes to be revised it is to be hoped that the 
French original will be more closely imitated and that the minor 
actors will be given a few hints upon the habits and mannerisms 
of Frenchmen. 
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LETTERS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


CHAPTER XI. 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH LORD HOLLAND. 


[The following letters require no explanation. | 
(Undated.) 
DEAR ERSKINE, 

I must write to thank you for the delight your letter to 
Liverpool has afforded me.* 

The strain I heard was of a higher mood, and reminds me of 
old days. It is natural for you to plead the cause of the 
works of Plato and Demosthenes, and you do so in their spirit 
and with their tools, enthusiasm and eloquence. The letter is 
full of fire, and, though there is some difficulty in effecting your 

“purpose without risking war, full of just policy too. I send you 
my sonnet, which will show you that I agree with you both in 
principle and policy. Yours, 

HOLLAND. 


(Undated.) 
DEAR ERSKINE, 

I wrote you yesterday two such fat letters that I forgot how 
to spell Zan. My slip of Zend, instead of Zeant, which occurred 
to me afterwards all at once, must have made my reasoning 
more unintelligible than it would otherwise have been. How- 
ever, do not keep /ev¢, and you may make out what I intended 
(for I will not say meant for fear of writing mez?) to say toler- 
ably well. Yours, 

HOLLAND. 


(Undated.) 
DEAR ERSKINE, 

I have been up half the night with Lady Holland, who has 
suffered extremely. She is now doing well, but very anxious 
that I should stay with T., and I send you back your book, 
and wish you all possible success. I really am not sufficient 
master of the subject to have spoken upon it, though I am 
prepared to vote for Lord Banbury,t and am fully convinced 
you will do the law great service, and yourself credit by fight- 
ing the question stoutly. 

Yours most sincerely, HOLLAND. 


; Ea ano 
Private. 


Friday night. 
DEAR ERSKINE, 

A communication, as you probably know, has been made 
through the Duke of York to Grey and Granville, and could 
I have found time either to write it out or see you I should 
have shown it to you sooner. But I do not believe the 
answer is yet delivered, but that answer in the nature of things 
can only be to declare (after disclaiming all principle of 
personal exclusion) the impracticability of the plan suggested 
from the many differences existing between Perceval and the 
Opposition, and above all from the necessity and importance 
of recommending without delay the removal of the Catholick 
disabilities. You will, Iam sure, not fail to observe the spirit of 
the letter. The Prince’s wish is confined to the admission of some 
of those with whom he was connected in publick life, he has 
no predilections to indulge, and the body of the communication 
is a statement of his reasons for continuing the ministry last 
year, the happy results of that determination and his appro- 
bation of the foreign policy, the end of the letter, in form, a 
sort of appendage, is a faint wish that some of his early friends 


should be included in a ministry on a Liberal basis. Pray 
return me my paper before twelve o’clock. 
Yours ever, 
HOLLanp. 


* Letter to Lord Liverpool on the Greeks. 


+ Lord Erskine was much interested in the well-known Banbury peerage 
case. 


Ampthill Park, 
26th July, 1820. 


Dear ERSKINE, 

I quite agree with you in your indignation at the House of 
Lords, but I should be very much concerned indeed if it led to: 
the consequence you hint at of absenting yourself during the 
bill. It is not for the sake of the business, about which I care 
little, or of the house about which, God forgive me, I care still 
less, but for your own chiefly and partly for my own and that 
of our friends, that I should lament such a step extremely. 
After the part you have taken, the authority which your 
opinion must carry with it on many of the topicks likely to 
arise in the course of such a proceeding, and above all the 
proofs so gratifying to us all, which you have exhibited lately, 
that if the letter of the admitted excuses comprehends you, the 
reason of it does not, and that the age of seventy may give 
weight to your authority but has not impaired any one faculty or 
power of enforcing it, to avail yourself of such a plea would be 
unreasonable, unhandsome and injudicious in the extreme. 
As to myself it would, I own, be distressing, for where questions. 
on evidence arise to whom must we look? We must submit to: 
be quieted by Redesdale or by Eldon, in neither of whose 
judgments on such points, though for very different and 
efficient reasons, have I any reliance. So pray, my Dear- 
Erskine, do not think of pleading seventy. 

Yours ever truly and gratefully, 
VASSALL HOLLAND. 


My Dear Lorp Ho.ianp, 

I am sure that we can hardly differ upon any point of 
constitutional law. You suppose me to maintain that no act is 
impeachable that is not equally indictable—a proposition quite 
absurd ; because a man may be fitly impeachable for an act of 
which an ordinary criminal court could have no proper 
cognizance. My proposition only is that the House of Commons 
by impeachment cannot alter the legal principle and character 
of misdemeanor, and that if they did so the Lords ought to: 
acquit the party impeached, otherwise the Government would 
be an unbridled democracy, and no man could repose under 
the shade of the laws. Neither is the momentous jurisdiction 
of the House of Commons at all circumscribed by this whole- 
some limitation, because there is no offence against the State 
which may not upon the clearest principles apply to indictable- 
misdemeanors. Mackintosh asked me at Alices (?) with his ready 
and characteristic acuteness “‘ Could you zzdict a Minister for- 
protracting an impolitic war or for surrendering a fortress as in 
the case of Dunkirk?” to which I answered no, because these- 
are State offences belonging to the jurisdiction of the House of 
Commons with which the Court of King’s bench would not, or 
if you will, could not intermeddle; but such a Minister when 
before the House of Lords on an impeachment ought in order 
to convict him to be brought within the principle which 
governs misdemeanor. ‘The Minister ought to be acquitted 
unless it appeared that he had acted corruptly or waskilfully ;- 
in either of which cases every man who undertakes office and 
fails in its duties would be indictable at common law. On 
this principle Lord Mayor Kennet, at the period of the riots in 
London, whom I endeavoured without success to defend upon 
his trial, was found guilty. I contended that he had done his 
best under circumstances new and difficult, but it was answered 
by Lord Kenyon that that was matter in mitigation of punishment 
and that he was bound, when he accepted the magistracy, to: 
bring into the exercise of it all the skill and firmness which 
might at any time be necessary for the public safety. That 
where the Court had a discretion, they would not put such a 
person in process, and would refuse an information; but 
against an indictment, or an ex officio information, they could. 
give no judgment but that of the law. You will find that this 
principle applies to every possible misdemeanor for which the: 
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Commons ever can be constitutionally called on to impeach, 
and I wish you would show this to Grey, that you may both 
see that, when duly considered, there is no difference of opinion 
between us. 
Yours affectionately, 
Quidenham, ERSKINE. 


June 30th, 1820. 


P.S.—I think the strongest points against the Secret Com- 
amittee’s proceeding ow, are these : 

1st. Near 400 Members of the House of Commons voted 
‘to address the Queen, asking her to submit to their advice 
apon a recognition of her innocence which she agreed to. Now, 
even supposing the omission of her name in the liturgy was 
justifiable originally in Ministers, ¢Zen intending to accuse her 
if she returned to England, is it ow justifiable after such a 
negociation with her to which she consented, and by which 
-she was willing to abide, when her omission in the liturgy any 
longer 7s inconsistent with the very basis of that negociation to 
which she yielded. Can any answer be given to this but that 
Ministers have resolved not to do it, and have had such 
influence in the House of Commons, as to make it negative its 
-own resolution. 

2nd. If it were only to ward off a trial bya Secret Committee 
‘the Queen might be interested in their reading secretly even 
papers not admissible as evidence ; but when an inquiry is 
certain, is it fit that Lords should read papers so as to create a 
prejudice against her where, if she were present by her counsel, 
she might object to many, perhaps all of them, when only the 
‘titles of them were read. By such a course, a strong prejudice 
may be created in the minds of her future Judges, by their 
having consented to the reading of defamatory papers not 
admissible against her. 

Both these materially alter the original question when the 
Committee was first proposed. I have not time to copy this 
as I am going round the farm. If bodies of people zwi/ 
address the King on the subject, the most embarassing mode 
_to Ministers would be to desire him to carry into effect the 
. principle of the negociation with the Queen, by restoring her 
‘to the liturgy, that she might either then consent to follow the 
advice of the House of Commons, or stand upon her trial an 
undisparaged person, as her omission from the liturgy ought 
rather to be part of the evidence against her, than a previous 
penalty before trial. [S. E.] 


LADIES’ LAW. 


Amonc those delightfully paradoxical and, we are afraid, 
intentionally whimsical letters, which it is the diversion and 
not the duty of the sex to contribute to a favoured press, 
must be numbered Lady Mary Duffus Hardy’s paper on “ Free 
Pardon,” published in the Daily Graphic, dated Tuesday, 
September 3oth. It would be foreign to our custom, and 
contrary to our purpose to write slightingly or disparagingly of 
the lucubrations of women of letters, but as Lady Mary Duffus 
Hardy’s letter to the Daily Graphic enunciates certain theories, 
which of themselves constitute an assault on the Individualist 
‘position, it would be wrong in us to withhold from it the 
correction it most assuredly deserves. 

Lady Mary Duffus Hardy is anxious to make the State indem- 
nify out of the public funds such persons as have been convicted 
and imprisoned upon evidence adduced on the date of 
trial for offences against the laws not committed by them. 
‘That is to say, she should compel the community to pay for 
‘the individual’s misfortunes. This is what she says :— 

“Surely a rich country like England can afford to be 
generous on such occasions, although an atonement of an 
€rror can hardly be called generous—it is simply just. Of 


course, there are Prisoners’ Aid Societies, but these are for the 
sinners, not the sinned against. Their purpose is to help 
repentant guilt up the way of reform; they were framed for the 
relief of the penitent, not of the wronged. Private charity also 
is easily set flowing for the benefit of the afflicted; the public 
at large responds readily to any demand upon its sympathies ; 
but such cases as are here alluded to should not be left to either 
public or private charity. The law is an institution to which 
the community deputes the office of meting out that justice 
which in a more primitive condition of society is dealt in a 
rough and ready fashion by individual hands. In order to 
maintain its own dignity and be respected by the nation, the 
law must above all things be just, and, while redressing the 
wrongs inflicted by man on man, should be careful to atone for 
its own mistakes.” 

This is all very well, but it is quite contrary to Individualism. 
If Jones breaks into Robinson’s house and destroys valuable 
property, the inhabitants of the street in which Robinson 
lives should be rather surprised if they were suddenly called 
upon to indemnify him out of their own purses. It is the 
duty of the State to administer the law impartially; if it 
blunders it is the persons who are the paid instruments of 
the law that ought to suffer, not the community for whose 
protection and welfare the law is supposed to be administered. 


STUART ERSKINE. 


PARLOUR PO ERRY 


ANYONE who cares for stirring and inspired lyrics should 
send to go, Middle Abbey Street, Dublin, for Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan’s poems. The following may serve as an admirable 
specimen of their force and brilliancy :— 


OUR TOASTS. 


Last night three genial friends with me 
Talked of the times, and soon we thought 
To try the question out if we 
Could do as England says we ought. 
Said one “‘Let’s toast that mighty land, 
And drink confusion to her foes ”— 
We poured the wine, and, glass in hand, 
Unto our feet at once we rose : 
“Success ”—But no ! 
Our hearts beat slow, 
The words stuck in our throats the while ; 
Then loud we laughed, 
And ere we quaffed, 
Our toast was this—‘‘ Our own green isle !” 


“That time we failed,” another said, 
“But let us try the task once more, 
And toast the foreign arms that shed 
Our fathers’ blood from shore to shore— 
The knaves who seized their fair domains 
More oft by fraud than warlike toil, 
_The clowns who wrecked our ancient fanes, 
And fattened on the sacred spoil ”— 
We rose—but no! 
Words would not flow— 
Then grasped we each another’s hand, 
And with a shout, 
Our toast rang out, 
“The heroes of our native land !” 
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Then spoke a third—“ Let’s pass them by, 
Those gloomy years, for ever flown, 
And see what better worth may lie 
In later times, or in our own ; 
Come, let us toast the thousand ills 
That waste our country’s life away, 
And praise and bless the hand that fills 
This isle with grief and woe to-day.” 
We rose—but no! 
With cheeks aglow, 
Our hearts’ blood pulsing fast and free, 
We raised each draught, 
And when we quaffed, 
Our toast was “ Ireland’s liberty.” 


Then of the group one other spoke, 
And said, ‘“‘ Good friends, I hold it plain, 
God never made for bond or yoke 
This race, so long assailed in vain. 
The free bold spirit that He gave 
To cheer their hearts, no foe can kill ; 
The hope He set to guide and save 
Our people true, is living still.” 
We rose— and oh! 
With cheeks aglow, 
And joyful tears on every face, 
With cheer and shout 
Our toast rang out— 
“The Future of the Irish race!” 


article upon “Degas: the painter of Modern Life,” by Mr. 
George Moore. It is worth getting, because it is accompanied 
by lithographs of Degas’ masterpieces. But the letterpress is 
little else than a string of twaddling anecdotes, including the 
silly fiction about Mr. Whistler, which was lent to Mr. Moore’s 
whipped brother for insertion in Zhe Hawk. ‘There are also a 
number of other impertinent references to Mr. Whistler, which 
afford a pleasing object-lesson in the value of art criticism. 
Some years ago this Mr. George Moore wrote a book, called 
“Confessions of a young man,” in which he said of Mr. 
Whistler, ‘‘I admire his work .... Whistler’s art is not 
modern art, but classic art—yes, and severely classical, far 
more classical than Titian’s or Velasquez’s. No Greek dramatist 
ever sought the synthesis of things more uncompromisingly 
than Whistler. And he is right ;” and so forth. Now all this 
knowledge has been vicariously beaten out of Mr. Moore, and 
he indulges in pert insolence, with reference to the Master. 
Thus does the average art critic import personal consideration 
into his profession of bamboozling the public. 
—o4—_ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SHATTERING! 
TO THE EDITORS OF “THE WHIRLWIND.” 
DEAR EDITORS, 
Isn’t it a coincidence? The other day to please George, 
who uses quite strong language about lawn-tennis, I bought 


him a set of bowls, and fondly pictured to myself his delight 
on undoing the parcel. Of course I intend to learn and play 
with him, so I ordered what the man called a lady’s set, though 
some were quite heavy enough, I thought, for George. Judge 
then my disappointment, when, instead of beaming on me,, 
when he found the treasures cuddled together in their box, he: 
shouted, “Call that a bowl? It’s got no bias.” I couldn't. 
think what he meant, but he softened down and said it really 
was very nice of me thinking of the bowls, and now there is. 
a set coming next week wth bias. And now I see from your’ 
paper that a bishop has pronounced in favour of bias; so- 
there’s an end of the matter. 

How dull we should all be without bias. I mean the sort. 
of bias that you find in a newspaper. You are wonderfully 
candid, I must say, but if I were to venture to “siffler” Mr. 
Whistler, or put in a word for the bourgeois “laureate,” whose. 
bays I see you look on as cabbages, wouldn’t you burke my 
communication ? 

George is so stupid he can’t see the merits of your diploma 
pictures ; he thinks any fellow could have “knocked off” that 
bathing idyll in your last; and he says he can’t make out 
where Charlemagne’s nose ends and his lip begins; but I 
needn’t tell you that George is not an artist. There is one 
thing that occurs to me, which seems to convict one of you 
of inconsistency. If Lord Erskine received his title from the 
Elector of Hanover, why does not his descendant scorn the 
ill-gotten tag to his name? I expect to see him subside into 
plain Mr. Erskine in the next number. Plain is not always 
the same as ugly, is it? Jam sure Sir R. Temple will be at 
the head of the list, though I only know him from Punch. 
George says he shall send a vote for Charlemagne, but I tell 
him it’s too late now. 

Cecil has gone to school and writes for a bat, because it’s so 
hot, the fellows are playing cricket. Supposing I sent some 
bowls, z7th a bias, to Dr. Squaretoes, (I shan’t tell you his reaf 
name), do you think he would let the boys play with them 
instead of that ‘‘ brutal amusement,” cricket? And Cecil says 
they begin football, as soon as it’s cold enough. Advise me. 


Yours, &c., 


IMOGEN.. 
NOT BRER FOX AFTER ALL. 


TO THE EDITORS OF “ THE WHIRLWIND.” 


A tiny slip, but surely it was Tar-Baby who “kep’ on saying 
nuffin,” and not Brer Fox, as stated on page 2 of the new 


volume. 1B, 1B. 


HOSPITALS. 


TO THE EDITORS OF “ THE WHIRLWIND.” 
SIRS, 

Considering that the British public is eternally being asked 
to subscribe to hospitals, it might be as well to inquire how 
the money is laid out in those establishments, and whether 
they are quite as useful as training schools to our medical’ 
men as they are supposed to be. 

As to the money, it is well known that, in instruments,. 
appliances, and stimulants, much money is positively wasted. 

The newest instruments are ordered recklessly. 

Appliances are used once and thrown aside. 

Stimulants are ordered in cases in which there is no necessity 
for them. 

As for the training of the medical men, they leave all the- 
diagnosing to the nurses, and when they have to do it in 
private cases themselves, they are quite at sea. 

They also see only severe illness and are unable to deal with 
slight ailments, and so avoid serious results. 
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In conversing with an eminent specialist who has a private 
‘hospital of his own, he spoke to me very strongly against the 
present system. “In my hospital,” he said, “we not only 
clear our expenses, but we have paid off a heavy debt. Our 
‘system is to make the patients pay what they can afford. 
Those who are well off pay liberally, those who are poor, 
according to their means—sometimes only 62. a week—but 
always (if possible) something. We order little stimulant. 
The ordinary working man has already imbibed as a rule a 
-great deal too much, and it does him no harm, but rather good, 
to have it docked. We never refuse a patient who cannot pay, 
but we find out what his wages are and ask him what he can 
afford.” 

Why should the British better classes be so heavily taxed 
when the working classes could contribute, and ought to 
contribute so largely. 

Why should the money we give, at some sacrifice to ourselves, 
be wasted by men who have no interest in economising and who 
therefore make no effort to practise economy. 

Of the amount of experimental surgery which goes on 
uselessly and brutally, it is useless to speak for it has been held 
up to-view so often, and apparently no one has been the least 
moved by it. 

Your most obliged and obedient servant, 
L. LocKHart.: 
Sept. 30th, 1890. 
>>} 


UNBIDDEN REFLECTIONS. 


Ir is now the practice for writers of those columns of gossip 
and chat, which constitute the most widely-read portion of 
the journals of to-day, to use such language as they would 
employ in conversation with their fellow-beings. Why should 
not thinkers and musers follow the example set by gossipers 
and chatterers? For instance:—Instead of a poet working 
up his day dreams into a metrical composition, or a song, 
‘why should not he give his thoughts to the public in as 
nearly as possible the self-same words with which he first 
attempts to translate them into language for himselfp By 
this means the ¢hought would not be so disguised by its 
verbal drapery as at present is often the case; and the reader 
would not be expected to accomplish the impossible task of 
imagining that the people of the poets’ world habitually talk 
in perfectly measured lines and faultlessly rhyming periods. 
Walt. Whitman, in his “ Leaves of Grass,” has, to a certain 
extent, carried out my idea. Here is an original example of 
the setting down of unbidden reflections as nearly as possible 
as they shaped themselves. If they are worth anything, they 
are worth more as they stand than had they been chopped 
up into verses, or ground down into song. 


VERY WEARY. 


Now draweth nigh evening ; and one of the labourers is spent ; 

His day’s task is still uncompleted ; much of his work is 
imperfect ; much must be undone, and re-done. 

But, ah! he is so weary; for the toil of many past days has 
been severe ; and fortitude and endurance no longer brace 
his frame for further effort 

So he lies down for a little sleep. 

Now he is done with discontented murmurings, and his 
moments of phantasmal happiness nearly reached, 
together with those hours of blank despair that lingered 
till they became ages—and all the reproaches of comrades, 
and bickerings, and mutual recriminations, and temporary 
reconciliation—all are behind him. 

One final reconciliation with all (except with himself) is made 


for this day ; : 
It will last till the morning (if ever a morning is to come). 


He has already received wages for all his work—done, undone, 
or marred ; 
His body has been fed, and clothed, and rested ; 
Now he craves a little rest for himself, as well as for his spent 
body—a little sleep—a draught from Lethé. 
Yet, ere he sleep, he would that his comrades and his lover kiss 
him. 


Some comrades had he ; one lover. 

(But she who toiled nearest to him was not his lover.) 
None know who was his lover—save only he, 

And that lover of his, and I, the Recorder. 


The light of the waning day is not enough for him to see to do 
his work well now—or is it his eyes that are growing 
clouded ?—even had he strength left to do any work. 

Perhaps in the morning the light will be clearer. 

Let him sleep till the morning (if ever a morning is to come). 


Now, you his comrades, will you not kiss him? 

Will you not kiss him on the cheeks ? 

And you, oh, his lover, will not you, last of all of them, kiss 
his lips and embrace him ere he sleep ? 

(Perchance he may dream, and the touch of your lips on his, 
and the intoxication of your breath, and the rapture of 
your close embrace may linger with him through his 
dreams.) 


Ah! weary world. Why is your labour so exacting ? 

See! the comrades of the spent labourer have no time for 
kissing yet— 

They must hurry even to find one more wide-awake and 
stronger, to quarrel with, and to reproach, and to make 
temporary reconciliation with. 


Ah! weary world. Why does your labour demand so much 


selfishness ? 

See! the lover of the spent labourer has no time for loving, 
or embracing, or kissing till her own toil is done, when 
the revels of the evening are to begin. 

(But the worn labourer will be asleep when the revels begin.) 

So let him sleep unkissed, unembraced. 

And if he dream, let him dream that there will be no more 
morning—that his night of rest is infinite in its duration. 


SIGURD. 
—+44— 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


——— 


II. 

A Prize of FIVE GUINEAS is offered for the best lively 
and eccentric story, to fill one page of THE WHIRLWIND. All 
stories sent in will become the property of the Editors, but no 
prize will be awarded if none of the stories reach the standard 
of publication. The stories must not have appeared in print 
before, and should be sent in on or before October 15th. 


III. 
BEAUTY SHOW. 


The award will probably be made next week. 
V. 
An epigram was received some time ago. The beginning, 
which was bad, has been mislaid and forgotten ; the end, which 


is smart, runs as follows :— 
“while you 


Contrive to be Augustus Moore 
And not disgust us less.” 


A Prize of TWENTY-SEVEN SHILLINGS is offered for 
the best complete epigram with the above ending. Epigrams 
to reach the office not later than October 22nd. 
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AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS. 


“Nature has given to men one tongue, but two ears, that 
~we may hear from others twice as much as we speak.” 


EPICTETUS. 


Eastern Daily Press (Norwich), 23th September, 1890. 
“That lively and whimsical journal, THE WHIRLWIND.” 


Manchester Courier, 24th September, 1890. 
“¢That remarkable periodical, THE WHIRLWIND.” 


re 


North Devon Journal, 11th September, 1890. 


“ Unequivocal praise may be given to the characteristic and 
excellent work of Walter Sickert, the artist of the journal, 
whose profile sketch of Lord Lytton is one of the most 
-successful which have appeared in ‘THE WHIRLWIND.” 


XA 


Derby and Derbyshire Gazette, 26th September, 1890. 


“A preposterous and pugnacious little sheet called THE 
WuiriwinD. The chief characteristics of this outrageous 
penny weekly are unmitigated swagger and conceit and 
abominable impudence. : bombast, blatancy, and 
‘bunkum . . . .« altogether too idiotic.” 


KX 


Paisley and Renfrewshire Gazette, 20th September, 1890. 

“For cool assurance, unblushing impudence, and un- 
paralleled audacity, there is nothing printed or published that 
‘can beat THE WHIRLWIND. This lively infant has kicked up 
a terrible hubbub in the journalistic nursery since it came into 
existence two or three months ago. ‘The proprietor-editors 
36066 or0 Dn write in swashbuckler fashion, as if they know 
everything about everything (which they manifestly don’t). They 
attack abuses of all kinds, and, in doing so, occasionally vent 
opinions which reach the extreme of absurdity. It is worth 
-anyone’s while to procure a copy of THE WHIRLWIND, if only 
to see to what lengths assurance and cleverness—for of course 
the proprietor-editors are clever—can go. ‘That mythical print, 
the Avizona Kicker, is a mild production compared with THE 
WHIRLWIND, which is undoubtedly the journalistic joke of the 


‘season.” 


Bristol Mercury, 27th September, 1890, Wottingham Daily 
Express, 27th September, 1890, and Last Anglhan Daily 
Times, 27th September, 1890. 

“Mr. Bradlaugh is writing an article on ‘ Individualism’ for 

‘THE WHIRLWIND. What does ‘ Iconoclast’ aboard a 

craft like that ?” 


South Africa, 27th September, 1890. 

“THE WHIRLWIND is creating a sensation. , The 
French papers have taken up the subject eagerly. Tue 
WHIRLWIND has been very successful in its short career. It 
has certainly lost none of that clever, somewhat bold eccentricity 


and piquaricy which mark its pages. Very entertaining reading, 
lcallleites 


Light, 24th September, 1890. 


“ Our lively and absurd contemporary, THE WHIRLWIND, 
has been printing a series of ‘ Letters to absurd people.’ The 
absurd person this week is—who will guess ?—the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster. Absurd! O sé sic ommes, 


xX 


Ayrshire Post, 26th September, 1890. 


“A burst of impudence and barefaced insult 
a production called IES WHIRLWIND, which is unjustly accused 
of wit and racy writing.” 


Southern Advertiser (Limerick), 27th September, 1890. 


“THE WHIRLWIND.—We have received a copy of the above 
weekly journal and we are sorry to say it has entirely 
disappointed us. On the front page we notice the adjective 
eccentric . . . . after perusing its contents we find there is no 
necessity for such an adjective, as we pronounce it to be a 
valuable, essential and thoroughly useful little periodical. We 
most earnestly wish it every success on its ‘Whirlwind’ course. 

. the talented editors.” 
XX 
1 


Yarmouth Gazette, 27th September, 1890. 


“THE WHIRLWIND is small in size, but intensely vigorous in 
purpose and comprehensive in scope. Its Editors think in 
thunderclaps. A carp which, after being cossetted for years in 
a pond, is rudely pulled thence by a fishhook, is a mild parallel 
to Andrew Carnegie’s feelings on reading THE WHIRLWIND’S 
critique on himself. ‘The usefulness of independent criticism 


is undeniable.” 


Worcestershire Chronicle, 6th September, 1890. 
“A queer newspaper.” 


Flastings Chronicle, 3rd September, 1890. 
“As offensively personal as at the outset.” 


XX 


Cheltenham Chronicle, 27th September, 1890. 
“‘The Editors are Jacobites and traitors to the Crown.’ 


XX 


Western Chronicle, 26th September, 1890. 
“The brilliant young Tory writer, Mr. Herbert Vivian.” 


KK 


Perth Courier, 30th September, 1890. 
“That impudent and personal paper, THE WHIRLWIND.” 


KX 


Eastbourne Standard, 30th September, 1890. 


“To the general surprise, THE WHIRLWIND has reached its 
thirteenth number without any remarkable change in the tone 
or matter of the newspaper. Mr. Stuart Erskine is still serious, 
but very priggish. Mr. Herbert Vivian is still the same delight 
fully ridiculous boy, whose acquaintance we made in the first 
number of this eccentric publication. ... . When Mr. Erskine 
scribbles, the fingers of the reader involuntarily clutch at an 
air-drawn horsewhip.” 


Ra 
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THE FREE | 


Edited by AUBERON HERBERT. 


THE FREE Lire is a thorough-going Individualist paper, is opposed 
both to real and to sham Socialism, objects to all legislative interference 
except for the defence of person and property, renounces the party 
politician and all his works, advocates voluntary rates and taxes, and the 
open market and free trade in everything. It opposes compulsory 
education, compulsory insurance, compulsory vaccinalion, compulsory 
temperance, or compulsory virtue of any kind, State-regulation of labour, 
eight hours Bil's, and regulation of shops, all forms of military conscription, 
all attacks upon property, and ‘‘spoiling” of the rich man, land 
nationalisation, and every measure tending to weaken the initiative or free 
action of the individual, whilst it increases the power of the State. It is 
opposed to great State departments, highly salaried Ministers, pensions of 
all kinds, State Churches, and hereditary privilege: It advocates a power 
of appealing to the people to condemn or ratify measures passed by their 
representatives ; and is in favour of the extension of the legal privileges of 
men to women. It believes wholly in voluntary effort, and in the 
influences of reason, discussion, and example; desires to see many 
different types of thought and action; believes that it is neither right nor 
useful for some men to regulate other men; watches every form of 
voluntary association that seems likely to benefit the people; is opposed to 
all forms of violence and coercion ; and preaches the peaceful solution of 
capital and labour difficulties, and the friendly co-operation of classes 
- instead of the barren struggle for power. 


EVERY FRIDAY. ONE PENNY. 
Procurable at WHIRLWIND Office. 


[FE | Mt WALTER SICKERT'S ATELIER, 


AUTUMN TERM, 1890— 
Wednesday, October 15th, to Wednesday, December 24th. 


WINTER TERM, 1891—- 
Monday, January 5th, to Monday, March 16th. 


SPRING TERM, 1891— 
Monday, March 16th, to Saturday, May 80th. 


The Studio will be open every day, except 
Saturdays, from 10 to 6. 


The Model will pose from 10 to 1, and again 
from 3 to 6. 


Students will work under Mr. SickERT’s immediate supervi- 
sion, and will be expected to pursue the course of training 
which is recommended to them. 


Students will supply their own easels and other materials. 


FEES, payable in advance— 
7 Guineas a Term, or {9 Guineas the Session. 


10, Glebe Studios, Glebe Place, Chelsea, §.W. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN S 
NEW BOOK. 


~The Gentle Art of Making Enemies.” 


BY 


J. M‘NEILL WHISTLER. 
In 1 vol. 4to., 10s, 6d. 


Whirlwind—“ Mr. Whistler’s charming book.” 


Punch.—“ A work of rare humour; the book of the 


butterfly is a thing of beauty and a joy for now and ever.” 


Times.—“ A book which will stir much talk.” 


LONDON : 21, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


For the convenience of the benighted ones, who, from 
whatever fault or misfortune, have not yet become possessed. 
of our every issue, the following catalogues may be given :— 


CARTOONS: Mr. Bradlaugh, No. 1; Mr. Potter, No. 25. 
Mr. Labouchere, No. 3; Sir J. Pope-Hennessy, No. 43 
Mr. George Lewis, No. 5 ; Queen-Mary, No. 6; Mr. Hanbury, 
No. 7; Dr. Kenny, No. 8; M. Blanche, No. 9; Lord Lytton, 
No. 10; Mr. Addison, No. 11; M. Lemoinne, No. 12 ; 
Sir Rivers Wilson, No. 13 ; Don Carlos, No. 14. 

DIPLOMA GALLERY OF MODERN 
PICTURES: Mr. Steers “ Knucklebones,” No. 3; 
Mr. Roussel’s “ Plumbago Works, Battersea,” No. 4; Mr. 
Starr’s “Suburban Summer,” No. 5; Mr. Whistler’s Portrait: 
ot Miss Alexander, No. 6; Mr. Whistler’s “At the Piano,” 
No. 7; Mr. Roussel’s “Chelsea Embankment,” No. 8; 
Mr. Francis James’s “Corsica,” No. 9; Mr. Sickert’s “ Café 
des Tribunaux, Dieppe,” No. 10; Mr. Lindner’s ‘‘ Moonlight,” 
No. 11; Mr, Whistler’s Portrait of Lady Meux, No. t2; Mr. 
Starr’s “ Children Bathing,” No. 14. 

LETTERS TO ABSURD PEOPLE: Mr. Stanley, 
No. ¢; Sir W. Lawson, No. 3 Mr. Balfour, No. 5; Lord 
Rosebery, No. 6; Mr. Goschen, No. 8; Sir R. Webster, No.9; - 
Cardinal Manning, No. 11; Mr. Carnegie, No. 12. 

[Bound copies of “THE WHIRLWIND,” Vol. 1, 
will shortly be on sale at the Office. Orders should be sent 
in early, as the supply is limited.] 


Printed for the Proprietors, the Hon. Sruart Erskine and Mr. Hergert Vivian, and Published at 150, Strand, London, W.C. 
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VIVIAN'S 


Price One Penny 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER) SEX [FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


DUSTY TO VANWARD, ON IT GOES SUPERB. 


11, Ludgate Square, London, E.C. 


If you are troubled with pimples, or sore places, or have Eczena, 
Erysipelas, Impure Blood, Blackheads, Boils, or any other troublesome 
Skin Disease, we ask you to test the efficacy of Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets 
as a palatable, safe, and oe remedy. Or if you have children whose 
health is impaired by autumnal Blood-changes ‘‘at the fall of the leaf,” we 

- earnestly recommend Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets as the gentlest and purest of 
all specifics. For all maladies arising from Impurity in the Blood) for 
Fevers, Constipation, and Rheumatism, Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets are a remedy 


of tried and approved worth. They are sold by chemists and others in 


packets at 1/1}, or we send them post free for 1/3. 
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Chi sputa contro i vento si sputa contro il viso. 


NOTICES, &c. 


THE PROPRIETOR-EDITORS, AND ALL WRITERS 


IN “ THE WHIRLWIND, ARE ONLY RESPONSIBLE ~ 


FOR OPINIONS APPEARING ABOVE THEIR OWN 
SIGNATURES. 


The Proprietor-Editors decline all responsibility for the 
return of MSS. sent in to them. When a stamped addressed 
envelope is enclosed they will, however, endeavour to return 
rejected contributions. : 

‘They will gladly give their best consideration to all literary 
matter submitted to them, and accepted contributions will be 
pardiione 

All friends interested in any of the causes that we advocate 
are requested to mention to the Proprietor-Editors the names 
of any other persons likely to be interested. 
~ Single copies can be obtained from the office, price 13d. post 
free. The annual subscription is 6s. 6¢. by post to any country 
within the postal union. Anyone preferring to compound with 
a lump sum of £5, will receive the paper free for life, from the 
commencement. 

Anyone experiencing a difficulty in procuring copies of THE 
WHIRLWIND, in however remote a district, is earnestly 


requested to communicate with the Manager at the Publishing © 
Offices. 

All orders, contributions and complaints should be directed 
to the Editors at the offices of ‘THE WHIRLWIND, 150, Strand, 
London, W.C., where the trade can also be supplied. 

‘THE WHIRLWIND is now registered at the General Post 
Office as a newspaper. 


III.—TURNPIKES. 


VoLunrary Taxation seems strangely hard of acceptation. 
As a new idea it is viewed with impatient suspicion by the 
English ; as implying some belief in human nature, it is scouted 
by pretentious Christians and other men of business. ~ For the 
hardness of men’s hearts I lately suggested State Lotteries as a 
half-measure in the right direction, to supersede Imperial 
taxation. I now venture, in the same spirit, to propose the re- 
establishment of turnpikes, as a substitute for the rates levied 
to maintain country roads. 

The principle of voluntary taxation is based upon each man’s 
right to do what he will with his own. If his money is forcibly 
taken from him, for however benevolent a purpose, his liberty 
is grossly violated. In an ideal state he would only subscribe 
to public departments from sentiment, or as a return for value 


- successfully preached insurrection and overthrew the reigning 


received ; he would not be compelled to pay for royal du 
prison chaplains, or town pumps, for which he had no use, any 
more than ‘for silk mittens or gold snuffboxes, for which he has 
no desire. But care would be taken, as far as possible, that he 
got none of these fine things for his own enjoyment, unless he 
paid for them. aes 
’ Turnpikes would most effectively meet all these requirements. 
At present the local butcher and baker get the benefit of free 
roads, at the expense of the squire and the farmer. Under the 
turnpike system those who used the roads would pay for them 

and their payments would be proportioned to the use th 
made. Locks on the Thames are still maintained in this 
pre-eminently equitable way, and there is no reason why 
Socialism should operate ypon the highways by land and not 
by water. : : nae 
’ "Moreover, as all must acknowledge, the turnpike-system 
resulted in admirable roads, such as have never been seen since 
its abolition. The unfortunate invention of railways, which 
banished not only stage-coaches, but poetry, simplicity, and 
repose from the routine of our lives, is doubtless largely 
responsible for the deterioration of the highways, but I am 
convinced that well-organized turnpikes would even now restore 
to them something of their pristine excellence. The tax would 
not be grievous. In the old days the cost of actually making 
the roads had generally to be paid cff in a certain number of 
years and the tolls were accordingly high. If mere maintenance 
had only to be paid for, the tolls would be very trifling in 
frequented thoroughfares. ‘There would also be the advantage 
that useless and unnecessary roads, which were unable to 
maintain themselves, would fall into disuse and cease to be a — 
burden upon the already overburdened ratepayer. : : 
We may depend upon it, many of the institutions of our 
ancestors, at which it is now the fashion to sneer, bear very 
favourable comparison with their modern counterparts, and 
though the old-world style and character have passed away, 
much may still be learned, much usefully be imitated, of the 
wise and practical customs of the good old times. ae 
HERBERT VIVIAN. 
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ENGLAND AS A REVOLUTIONARY POWER. 


LirrLe good has ever resulted from the interference of one 
nation in the affairs of another. Few people realize how 
incessant has been the meddling of England with her 
neighbour's politics. All througb the last century the 
policy inaugurated by William of Orange and continued by 
Lord Chatham and his son, a policy of jealousy and aggrandise- 
ment, involved us in one tremendous war after another ; 
caused rivers of blood to be shed; and placed upon the shoulders 
of this nation a load of debt, of which nearly eight hundred 
millions still remain unpaid. The eighteenth century was 
nearing its close when the Revolution broke out in France. 
Its violence was greatly increased by England’s interference 
which changed a political into a national movement, and by 
stimulating national vanity built up Napoleon. 

Some of these wars, however, were, in intention at least, 
conservative. But no sooner was the Reform Bill passed and 
the middle class in power than a fresh policy of interference 
was commenced by Lord Palmerston. His policy was for many 
years directed to forcing upon weak states like Spain and 
Portugal the adoption of the English version of “ constitutional 


government.” : : 
Then came his interference in the affairs of Italy. ‘There we 


dynasties in Naples, Parma, Modena, and Florence. ‘The result 
of all this has been the creation of a restless, ambitious, | 
Democratic power, armed to the teeth, still unsatisfied with th 
limits of her territory, invading Abyssinia, and establishing 
stations in the Red Sea, See 


at 
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Nor is it only the politics of our neighbours, that we 
have persistently meddled with, to their great detriment and 
our own. We are not satisfied with their religion. In the 
last century a coterie of Whig families governed England. 
Since the Reform Bill, power has been mainly in the hands 
of the middle class. From their ranks the Cabinet and 
the House of Commons have been chiefly recruited, whilst 
the Press, especially the London Press, reflects their views 
upon the majority of leading questions to the exclusion 
of every other section of the community. It is a class 
_ which has its good and its bad side. Of its good side 
there is no necessity to speak: the daily. leading article 
resounds with their virtues. Its bad side is its insularity and 
_ narrowness. Its ideas are few, very deeply rooted and intensely 
insular. Its conception of foreign politics is very simple and 
may be summed up in the idea that foreigners are governed by 
despots and do not understand liberty. Vet the English 
_ middle class is intensely intolerant and of social, as 
_ distinguished from political liberty, it has absolutely no 
conception. It is firmly persuaded that foreigners are as a 
rule wicked and that England is virtuous. Their hours, habits 
and method of spending Sunday are different from ours. What 
_ can be the morals of people who drink wine with their 
breakfast at eleven o’clock? But the worst of the matter 
remains to be told. For the middle class is still very largely 
_ under the influence of Puritan traditions, and the religions of 
neighbouring nations are the constant subject of its solicitude. 
It sums them up in the one word “ superstitions.” 

The result of much meddling and interference with the 
religious affairs of our neighbours has been to undermine 
thrones and foster revolutions. 

If we extend the enquiry to Imperial and Colonial affairs, 
the same spectacle is presented to us; perpetual interference 


ceasing attempts to force “civilization” and whisky upon 
_ the dark races. In this connection the most remarkable series 
_ of events has been our interference in Egypt and the Soudan, 
one of the darkest chapters in modern history, and a ghastly 
story of wholesale bloodshed and useless expenditure. Twelve 
years ago Egypt, though heavily taxed, was fairly prosperous 
under the Khedive Ismail, the only man who has successfully 

_ governed it in modern times. That his hand was a heavy one 
‘may be admitted. His methods were Oriental ones, but he 

_ governed an Oriental people. His expenditure was high, but 


he developed the resources of the country. Why was he 
removed ? 
__ When Arabi arose why did we attack him? And by what 


law known to modern nations do we keep this man—a 
foreigner, not a British subject—prisoner in Ceylon? It is 
high time that some statesman of independent views called the 
attention of the people to these things. What is wanted is not 
attacks upon Lord Salisbury nor counter-attacks upon Mr. 
Gladstone. It is not a party question. But it is a question 
of educating the public mind with a view to greater liberality 

_ and moderation, to less narrowness and pain, in our treatment 
of other nations. 
a eae eee Ce RAGET: 
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“AN expression of oppressive care and affliction was imprinted 
_ on his countenance . . . . Was it woman or gold to which his 
_ anxiety and sorrow were attributable, for under one or other of 

these categories, undoubtedly, all the miseries of man may 
range. Want of love, or want of money, lies at the bottom of 
all our griefs.” : 


A 
w 


B. DisraEvi,—‘ Venetia.” 


with others, removal of our neighbour’s landmark and never-’ 
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ge LITERATURE 


ZZ. FRANCIS MARION CRAWFORD: 
NOVELIST OR HISTORIAN ? 


THE critic who would write on 
Mr. Marion Crawford has neither an 
easy nor a pleasant task—-not, that is, 
if he be a critic who considers his author rather from the 
point of view of what he ought to do than of what he has 
done ; not, if he prefer the well-being of the human race to 
its literary entertainment. 

When “ Mr. Isaacs” appeared—was it in 1882 ?—a certain 
pleasurable thrill passed through the novel-reading world. The 
style was charming, the subject original, the critics gave praise 
such as a generous public loves to see bestowed on a new and 
promising writer. Hard upon this followed ‘‘ Dr. Claudius” ; 
the same critics, the same public, yet bound to be enchanted, 
though the book was by no means so good as its predecessor. 
Then “To Leeward,’ “A Roman Singer,” “An American 
Politician,” “ Zoroaster,” “A Tale of a Lonely. Parish” came in 
quick succession. Busy and serious men began to cease all 
interest in Mr. Crawford’s career, good as his books undoubtedly 
were. But then a surprising thing happened: “ Saracinesca ” 
appeared in 1886, and Young England has watched Mr. 
Crawford’s progress ever since with breathless interest. 

What has been the real sum total of his literarycareer? Two re- 
markable books, and one work of splendid genius. “Saracinesca,” 
“ Sant’ Ilario,” these are the two remarkable books ; ‘ Marzio’s 
Crucifix” is the work of genius. It is no exaggeration to say 
that if the author had done nothing else, and these three books 
had appeared in the order here set down, the world would now 
be expecting, as his next work, the greatest novel that has been 
produced in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

But I have no intention of criticising Mr, Crawford as a 
novelist and chiefly because it is entirely impossible to explain 
how the same man could, in the same epoch, produce “ Sara- 
cinesca,” “ Paul Patoff,” ‘Sant? Ilario” and “ Greifenstein,” nor 
do I know of any measure that will mete the immeasurable 
distance between “Mr. Isaacs” and “ Marzio’s Crucifix.” I 
have a different task to perform, a delicate mission to fulfil. 

An unworthy member of that party which is our country’s 
hope, I have been deputed by Young England to say a plain 
word to Mr. Crawford. What is he driving at? as the 
vulgar put it. He has religious convictions which, like 
Shakespeare, he more than half conceals; like Shakespeare, 
he knows there is political truth and yet enunciates it in 
riddles; like Shakespeare he has given us works of genius 
which are our delight, but which, none the less, like 
Shakespeare’s, lack the seal of perfection, that is to say, the 
bias, the prejudice, the bigotry of unshakeable convictions. 
Let him come forth from out of the mist of his present self, 
let him give us his real self, and the world will be the richer of 
such a /zstory as this century has not seen! He has the seeds 
of disintegration within him: let him beware! If he continue 
writing fiction much longer, he will rapidly degenerate, like so 
many others, into a common purveyor of 


“Sweet, sweet, sweet poison for the age’s tooth.” 


Are they not a little hard on Mr. Crawford, these high- 
spirited youngmen of Young England? He isa young man 
still—only thirty-six, I believe. And to dictate to 2 man who 


has often shown much wisdom, to force his hand,—is it not. 
a mistake P 
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But life is short and art long! they cry. We will have no 
more fiction. Stay: yes, we will have the story of the 
Saracinesca to the end and then no more. Then we will have 
what he alone of living Englishmen can give us—a true and 
complete history of the Italian Revolution ! 

This, then, is what my over-vehement brethren desire of Mr. 
Crawford, and I own that, in my heart of hearts, I most 
earnestly share their wish. ‘The Italian Revolution is very 
little known and very much misunderstood in England. It 
has been represented in glowing colours as a glorious wave 
of liberty and emancipation, it was in reality a barbarian march 
of tyranny and coercion. It deprived Italy of the remainder 
of those separate states which had made her the glorious 
Italy of history, and in its free course it trampled on sane 
Individualism, on every delicate shade of nationality, on the 
principle of Home Rule, and on the eternal and liberty-giving 
principles of Religion. A murrain on it! the true Shakespeare 


would have cried ; let Mr. Crawford rise up, and in describing 


it, he must needs curse it ! 

Mr. Crawford has written some splendid pages of history 
in ‘‘ Sant’ Ilario,” and some splendid pages of the philosophy 
of history in ‘“‘Saracinesca” and ‘Marzio’s Crucifix.” They will 
occur to every one who knows the books. Mr. Crawford 
has let us into his secret. He possesses what is a rare 
accomplishment in an Englishman: a thorough knowledge of 
Italy and the Italians of to-day. He possesses what is a 
rare gift in any man: the faculty of seeing contemporary 
historical facts, naked, without gloss, stripped of verbiage, as 
they are. How many idols has the world not set up that it 
has taken centuries to break to pieces: Elizabeth, the brutal 
murderess of Mary Stuart; Luther, the coarse despoiler of 
Eternal Truth ; Knox, the sour defamer of Innocent Pleasure. 
And in Italy they have set up.a more hideous fetish than all 
these—Garibaldi its name—Garibaldi and his red-shirted 
ruffians : ‘such be thy gods,O Italy! With a stroke or two 
of his pen Mr, Crawford could break in pieces this great 
god Dagon of the Italians, till only the stump of him was 
left; it would be vain ‘in the presence of a master-hand for 
his high priests to set him in his place again. But if he 
leaves the work undone, how many centuries may not pass 
before the truth is known in England. Garibaldi, the 
blundering general, the time-serving politician, the blatant 
freethinker, will pass for a Scipio, a Cincinnatus, a Seneca ! 

Unity of Italy! We all desire it and have prayed for it, but 
not a unity the creature of spoliation, of bribery, of an abuse 
of the suffrage. A unity that recognizes the rights of lawful 
princes, that respects nationalities, that rests on Home Rule— 
unity by federation—this is the only possible, the saving Unity 
of Italy. 

Mr. Crawford knows, as well as I do, that it will be the 
story of much iniquity, of pitiless cruelty, and outrageous 
sacrilege ; but he also knows, as well as I do, that he will have 
to write of noble heroism, of Christian long-suffering, and 
chivalrous self-sacrifice. If the real Mazzini, the real Garibaldi, 
the real Victor Emmanuel, if Cavour, Farini, Rattazzi, Crispi, 
must of necessity figure in his canvas, will there not also be 
the heart-moving picture of the real Ferdinand II, the real 
Francis V, the real Pio Nono, with Francis II and his Queen 
Mary Sophia, Louise the Regent of Parma, Ferdinand IV of 
Tuscany, and the immortal Cardinal-Statesman Antonelli. 

The work must be done; time presses; we cannot sit still 
with a deliverer at hand, while injustice and calumny spin 
their artful web of false high-sounding words. Was ever the 
like witnessed in this world before: an entire Party of men of 
goodwill and loyal hearts supplicating a writer of genius to be 
up and doing, to right wrongs, to redress grievances, to strip 
the mask from the Father of political lies, whilst like a knight- 
errant, he at the same time clothes the helpless and innocent 
in the garments of good fame of which they have been robbed. 
Surely, surely, we shall not have spoken in vain! Ere another 


decade has gone by, this great work will come forth into the 


dwell for ever among the children~of men. 


light of day: the ignorant shall be instructed, the knavish 
confounded, the just confirmed in the straightness of their 
ways. ‘Then shall its author pass for ever into the ranks of the 
great immortals ; men shall speak of him with Tacitus as an 
historian and with De Maistre as a seer, and his presence shall 


MILES CorRBEr, 
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BROUHAHA. 


Or WHOM FRANCE IS~ NOT worRrtHy.—The Star is 


responsible for a rumour of Don Carlos’ abdication of the 
“THE WHIRLWIND has received a severe 


French throne. 
blow this morning,” says the Sar, “in the announcement of 
Don Carlos, that he sacrifices his right to the throne of 
France, and will never more intervene in French _ politics, 


It must be a terrible shock to Mr. Herbert Vivian and Mr, — 


Stuart Erskine, who the other week presented their readers 
with the portrait of Don Carlos as King of France and Spain 
Don Carlos must content himself with the throne of Spain— 
when he can get it. 
half a monarch at a blow.” 


whether such an abdication would be valid. In any case the 
rights of the Dauphin, Don Jaime, would be unshaken. 


se 


UNpDER the heading “ L/Angleterre légitimiste et Don — 
de 


Carlos,” our charming contemporary JL’ Avant-Garde 1 
Provence published (5th October, 1890), an admirable transla- 


tion of the notice of the King of France, which appeared in — 
“Nous lisons dans Lr © 
WHIRLWIND, notre excellent confrére de Londres, dont nous — 
parlions dernitrement a4 nos lecteurs,” says L’ Avant Garde, “un 
article intitulé Don Carlos, que nous ne pouvons resister au — 


THE WHIRLWIND a fortnight ago. 


plaisir de traduire ici tout entier.” After translating the article in 
its entirety, the editor sympathetically exclaims: “Et nous, 
légitimistes francais, nous répondons de tout cceur a nos amis 
d’Outre-Manche: Vive Mary Stuart, reine légitime de Grande- 
Bretagne et d’Irlande!” In another part of the same paper is. 
a note headed “ L’Irlande légitimiste,” which runs as follows : 
“Un journal de Dublin, 
élogieuse consacrée au WuigLWinb, journal légitimiste de 
Londres, constate avec plaisir que le WHIRLWIND a été salué 
avec effusion du nom de confrére par un journal de Marseille 
(? Avant-Garde), qui considére le comte de Paris comme usur- 
pateur et don Carlos, duc de Madrid, comme veritable roi de 
France. L’ United freland félicite Lz WHIRLWIND de l’apput 


qu’il préte 41a cause irlandaise et du zele a la fois chevaleresque 


et humoristique avec lequel il défend les droits des Stuarts.” 


Le 


We understand that L’ Avant-Garde will in future appear in 
an improved form and with the new title of La Croix dé 
Provence, but that nothing will be changed either in the 
brilliancy of its style or the dauntless chivalry of its political 
crusades. It has our heartiest good wishes. 


fis. 


From Crarens.—“The Sorbier trees are covered with 
berries and with the mountain ash are wonderful to behold, 
This is the land of fruit. Chousands of peaches and pears at 


every little stall, besides quantities of grapes. I never sa 
such abundance of peaches anywhere.” 


Meanwhile THE WHIRLWIND is shorn of — 
We await further confirmation — 
before accepting this rumour, but it is surely an open question — 


United Ireland, dans une note — 
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Trae Soa, writes :—“ prcpaceor Editors both,— 

In asking for mottoes, you threw open the whole range of all 
a - literatures and all languages. I offered you no motto. But 
_ I now send you an erratum for your picture title: Non ORGAN 
_ SED OURAGAN. ‘This, while carefully avoiding all previous 
literature, interferes with three languages.” 
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THE WHIRLWIND DIPLOMA GALLERY OF 
MODERN PICTURES. ~ 
XT Hs 
WALBERSWICK PIER. 
By FRANK SHORT. 


Our picture this week completes the trilogy of Walberswick 
_ views, with which our readers have been mystified. It isa 
_feproduction of a soft ground etching by Mr. Frank Short. 
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LETTERS TO ABSURD PEOPLE. 


IX. 


SIR 

: : Contemplation of your prosperity and the miseries of 
those with whom your profession has forced you to associate 
has probably made you sceptical of failure, and, while it has 
deluded the public with a false idea of your importance, and 
attached to your utterances a weight out of all proportion to 
that which they are really able to sustain, has effectually con- 
cealed the motives of your existence from a public which is 

generally most scrupulously careful to inquire into the ‘why and 
_ the wherefore” of everything, if necessary by Act of Parliament. 
Under a plausible and, perhaps, prepossessing exterior, you 
ve managed to compile a character which, by dint of much 
moulding and fashioning is sufficiently apparent to inspire the 
average newspaper writer with a high sense of your honesty, 
without either requiring much effort on your part or demanding 
too great an exercise of foolish credulousness on his. 

I am anticipating somewhat, however. I am, as it were, 
_arraigning you before a tribunal, and demanding a judgment 
on your acts before the court has been placed _in possession of 
_ those facts which it is my intention to offer in evidence 

eeeainst VOUS 
It is apparent to me that you are a somewhat clever, very 
: “bold, and rather dangerous man. It is apparent to me, and I 
“hope to the public, in whose presence you now stand, that you 
have said many things, in the course of what I presume you 
would call your “ public career,” which constitute in themselves 
an assault upon the canons of good taste and, what is perhaps 
of less moment in your eyes, not one but a series of 
infringements upon the liberty of the subject and the right of 
the individual to sell his labour in as dear or as cheap a market 
as he can find. JI suppose you will not dispute that you have 
advocated measures which are antagonistic to the Individualist’s 
creed, that you have conjured the State to interfere in 
matters which concern only employer and employed, that 
you have pronounced yourself a Socialist, that you have 
expressed such a belief in an Eight-hours Bill as should lead 
even the most uninformed to believe that you placed boundless 
reliance in it as in the panacea of all troubles, that you have 
spoken words in public which have been interpreted by the 
police as incitements to rapine, plunder, revolution and blood- 
shed, that you have disturbed relations between employer and 
mployed, and have sown discord, disruption, and strife with 
sparing hand. These ses on pave done. You will not, 


_ purpose of controversy. 


i 
t 


I presume, trouble to refute all or any of these charges that I 
have preferred against you. You are too accomplished a 
demagogue to need my assistance in trumpeting your exploits. 
You are too honest a man to require my aid to help you to lay 
the truth at your own door. 

But I find some little difficulty in making plain my meaning 
to you and discovering my intentions towards you, as I labour 
under considerable disadvantage even in approaching you for the 
I find that you are possessed of 
all the epithets usually employed to mark disapprobation of a 
man’s conduct. You are, I find, so well fortified against 
criticism, so well armed against attack, so well inured against 
exposure, that I am convinced that an outburst of anger on my 
part would derogate from the dignity of my behaviour and 
detract from the amiability of my character, since it can add 
no new humiliation to yours. 

There is one thing, however, that I may tell you. ‘There is 
one thing that will pique your pride even if it will not affect 
your sense of honour. There is one thing that may rouse in 
you a latent feeling of regret for the indiscretions you have 
committed and the measures that you have sanctioned. 

At the East End you think that you are held in high esteem ; 
you think that among the dock labourers you are courted and 
feared and respected; that a word from you would bring 
thousands of men from their daily work ; that a word from you 


and the dock owners are at your feet, begging, imploring your 
_aid and intervention in the deplorable dispute that has arisen 
‘between dock labourer and dock owner ; 


you think that the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, the Lord Mayor of 
London, and other influential persons are your friends, are 
ready to listen to such terms as you may demand, are ready, at 
your request, to be the means of communication between the dis- 
putants, are prepared to submit to annoyance and inconvenience 
in order to gratify your lust of dominion. I tell you it is not so. 
Your reputation has faded away. Like a thing in the night, 
your credit has vanished and left no trace. You have left the 
people no better than you found them, and, what is more, THEY 
KNOw IT, and so they will not scruple to tell you—-when winter 
shall come. Tam, Sir, 

Your obedient, humble Servant, 
"STUART ERSKINE 
Mr, John Burns. 


an an ai 
CALENDAR. 
October to. H.R.H. Pane Tanck born, 1875. 
» 14. Execution of Regicides, 1660. 
» 15. King James II born, 1633. 
» 16. Execution of Regicides, 1660. 
»  ©7. HR.H. Adelgonda Mary Augusta Theresa, 


Princess Royal, born, 1870. 
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THE “WHIRLWIND” IN COURT. 


On Thursday, 2nd October, a discharged Manager, named 
Grafton Goatley, brought an action against THE WHIRLWIND 
for double the amount of his wages. The case was tried by 
His Honour Judge Bailey, in the Westminster County Court, 
and aroused considerable interest. Mr. Vivian, in evidence, 
pointed out that the man had been dismissed for neglecting 
his duties, and that the week’s salary, which had been offered 
him, was only a concession to save trouble. Plaintiff swore he 
had been promised a fortnight’s salary, but the Judge at once 
gave judgment in accordance with Mr. Vivian’s offer. emo 
me tmpune lacessit. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


FELLow VULGARIANS.—Last week I drew attention to Mr. 
Spurgeon’s suitable pronouncement upon the arts of his 
religion. A reader of the Pall Mall Gazette has since shown 
me the comments of that vile newspaper on the same subject, 
and I am not surprised to find that it considers Mr. Spurgeon’s 
revolting vulgarity ‘exceedingly happy.” Whether Mr. 
Spurgeon will altogether appreciate this endorsement of his 
religion of vulgarity from a journal, whose religion is not only 
vulgarity, but also blasphemy, indecency, and treachery, it will 
be instructive to discover. If so, Mr. Spurgeon’s reputation 
as an instructor of morals may possibly baffer, if indeed it be 
still sufficiently robust for such a process to be possible. 


—+44— 


Eccites ELecrion.—Our friends at Eccles are in somewhat 
of a quandary. The Home Rule candidate has pledged 
himself to support an Eight Hours’ Bill, and is therefore 
almost as impossible a representative for Individualists.as even 
the Coercionist champion. It must, however, be remembered 
that, before an Eight Hours’ Bill can be seriously imminent, 
the battle of Home Rule will have to be fought out. On the 
whole, therefore, I am inclined to advise supporters of the 
WHIRLWIND programme to vote for Mr. Roby until Irish 
Home Rule has been conceded. After that it will be their 
duty to support any thorough-going Individualist, who may 
come forward against him. Meanwhile Mr. Roby should be 
asked whether or no he is prepared to vote for the impeach- 
ment of Mr. Arthur Balfour. That is a test question, which 
should be put to all parliamentary candidates in future. 


Cy 
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‘Tr is the personal that interests mankind, that fires their 
imagination, and wins their hearts. A cause is a great 
abstraction, and fit only for students ; embodied in a party it 
stirs men to action ; but place at the head of a party a leader 
who can inspire enthusiasm, he commands the world.” 


B. Disrarti,—“ Coningsby.” 


PERSONS. 
(Supplied by BiasTus, the King’s Chamberlain.) 


Sir Hussey anp Lapy Vivian have gone for a ten weeks’ 
cruise in the Mediterranean in their Steam Yacht Lothen. 


KX 


THE Hon. Sruart Erskine has returned to Scotland for — 


re 


Six FREDERIC LEIGHTON is just off to Italy for some months. 


xX 
Tur Duke or ABERCORN has been ona visit-to the Duke 
of Buccleuch at Langholm Lodge, Dumfries-shire. aS 


res 


Mr. Herserr Vivian is taking part in some private Ee 
theatricals at Dunley Hill Dorking. _ 


Le 


Mr. Scuwann, M.P., and Major Rascu, M.P., are going 
on a tour in India next month. 


ce ) 


Mr. Arp, M.P., has taken the villa belonging to Prince 
Louis Napoleon, near Geneva. fe 


a few days. 


ee 
MOONLIGHT. 


“Ta-bas, suivant les ondulations de la petite riviere, une 
grande ligne de peupliers serpentait. Une buée fine, une 


vapeur blanche que les rayons de lune traversaient, argentaient, 
rendaient luisante, restait suspendue autour et au dessus des 


berges, enveloppait tout le cours tortueux de Peau d’une sorte 
de ouate légére et transparente. : 
Pourquoi Dieu avait-ilfait cela? Puisque la nuit est destinée 
au sommeil, 4 'inconscience, au repos, a ’oubli de tout, pour- 
quoi la rendre plus charmante que le jour, plus douce que les _ 
aurores et que les soirs, et pourquoi cet astre lent et séduisant, — 


plus poétique que le soleil et qui semble destiné, tant il est 
discret, & éclairer des choses trop délicates et mystérieuses 


pour la grande lumitre, s’en venait-il faire si transparentes les 
ténebres ? 

Pourquoi le plus habile des oiseaux chanteurs ne se reposaital 
pas comme les autres et se mettait-il & vocaliser dans Yombre | _ 
troublante ? 

Pourquoi ce demi-voile jeté sur le monde? Pourquoi ces _ 

- frissons de cceur, cette émotion de ame, cet alanguissement 
de la chair? 3 

Pourquoi ce déploiement de séductions que les hommes ne 
voyaient point, puisqu’ils étaient couchés en leurs lits? A qui 
étaient destinés ce spectacle sublime, cette abondance de poésie 
jetée du-ciel sur la terre ? : 

Et ’abbé ne comprenait point.” 


Guy pr Maurpassant,—* Clair de Lune.” ~ 
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GUSTS. 


— “Prain Mr. ERSKinE.”—When I good-naturedly promised 
_to look after Mr. Sala’s spelling, I did not mean to imply that 
I was prepared to extend a similar favour to all persons of his 
class, nor did I intend it to be understood that I was desirous 
_to personally conduct the education of such persons as 
- conceived themselves entitled to address their remarks to this 
paper. It appears, however, that certain evilly-disposed 
persons have not been slow to take advantage of my good 
nature. A correspondent, who signs herself ‘‘ Imogen Bellairs,” 
prefers a charge of inconsistency against me. “If Lord 
_ Erskine,” she says, ‘received his title from the Elector of 
_ Hanover, why does not his descendant scorn the ill-gotten tag 
to his name? [expect to see him subside into plain Mr. 
‘Erskine in the next number.” I would remind Miss Imogen 
_that I am not to be held responsible for indiscretions committed 
_ by my ancestors. If Lord Erskine owed his title (which I do 
not admit) to the patronage of the Elector of Hanover, it must 
be patent, even to the meanest understanding, (and I have no 
wish to asperse the intelligence of our correspondent by 
supposing that she is anxious to appear wiser than she really is, ) 
that I am but perpetuating his imprudence, and rendering a 
real service to the community by permitting the “ill-gotten tag 
to my name ” to serve as a warning and a caution to persons 
holding political opinions similar to those entertained by my 
_ancestor. Reference to the peerage, however, should have 
satisfied “ Imogen Bellairs” of the propriety of my love for the 
Stuarts. Lord Erskine was the third son of the tenth Earl of 

_ Buchan, whose ancestors were staunch and devoted adherents 
of the House of Stuart. I am always glad to be of service to 
ladies, and am, moreover, a firm believer in the higher education 

& 


of women. 


THE DOLEFUL ENGLISH SABpatH.—There is really no reason 
why London and all large English towns should be made to 
_ resemble so many cities of the dead in one day out of the 
_ seven that constitute our week. Could we not import a little 

continental gaiety to enliven our Sundays and make them a 
little less miserable and typical of the average Briton. We do 
not at all wish to contend that the continental Sunday is an 
unmixed blessing, or that it approaches our idea of what a day, 
that should be given up to the exercise of religion and quiet 
enjoyment, ought properly to consist. At all events it is a vast 
Improvement on the dismal sabbath of the pestiferous Puritans 
and is, or rather ought to be, welcomed by all Individualists as 
_ a protest against the ascendency of hypocrisy and cant. The 
growing favour in which seasonable Sunday amusements are 
held by the rich and educated is a propitious omen of the 


cae! 


ultimate victory of enlightened opinions in regard to this matter 
over those which have lately been given unworthy prominence 
in the Church Congress at Hull. It is to be hoped that the 
air of dourgeois respectability imparted to our streets and 
squares on Sundays by the familiar appearance of the milkman 
in his best clothes will soon depart for ever, and that the 
doleful English sabbath will be superseded by one in which 
observance of true religion combined with exercise of harmless 
recreation shall not be accounted altogether wicked in the just. 


THe “Nationa, RerormMeER.”—A journal which flies 
Individualist colours, but is occasionally to be seen coquetting 
with the Socialists, is annoyed with me because I ventured 
some time ago to express some satisfaction at the defeat of 
the Southampton dock labourers in their struggle with the 
dock owners. I was not glad at the discomfiture of the 
dock labourers but at the discomfiture of their leaders, 
whom I held to he self-seeking demagogues, careful only of 

_their own interests and indifferent to those of the men 
whose grievances they professed to have made their own. 
As if to accentuate the truth of my remarks there appeared, 
a day or two ago, in the press, a paragraph to the effect 
that a German Socialist, well known in Berlin, had been 
accused by his party of living on a scale of splendour unsuited 
to and unbefitting a Burgomaster. It would be interesting to 
know what sum of money some of the English Socialist 
Leaders expend upon their personal “requirements,” and still 
more interesting to know the source from which the money 
necessary to meet such ‘ requirements” is drawn. 


RL 


TRICKS OF THE GUTTER.—For tiresome phrases and catch- 
penny alliterations the Pall Mall Gazette must be conceded 
a position that cannot be approached by any other journal 
published in England. We have had the gospel according to 
Saint Darwin, and now we have the gospel according to St. 
Cupid. In the same paper I find an article headed “The 
Woman as Bishop” which is apparently a recondite allusion 
to the death of Mrs. Booth. In a recent number there was 
given an article entitled the “Ethics of Head Punching.” It 
is really time that something effective should be done to put a 
stop to this very crying nuisance. Cannot this horrible news- 
paper be made to understand that such mannerisms are as 
odious to the reader as its abortive attempts to adjudicate on 
matters of good taste ? 


0 

Lawn Tennis on Triat.—It is amusing to note that the 
game of lawn tennis which it was proposed to introduce into 
Treves, in Germany, has against it the hostility of the German 
clerical party which objects to it on the ground that it is a 
game unbecoming German girls. It is quite useless to deny 
the fact that lawn tennis does contribute to ungainliness and 
embonpoint in a girl, but these considerations, we should have 
thought, should have but little force in a country where the women 
are notoriously fat and unwieldly. It is unlikely that this 
ill-advised attempt to decrease the average weight of the 
German young person will receive much support from those 
whom it is intended to benefit. 


& 


“ JE présume qu’en général ceux qui se mélent des affaires 
publiques périssent quelquefois misérablement et qu’ils le 
méritent.” 

VOLTAIRE,—“ Candide.” 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF A SHORT LIFE. 
By HERBERT VIVIAN. 


eno 


“ Car de la téte aux pieds je suts 
_ Original, original, 
“ Combien je suis original |” — 


_Mapame L’ArcHIpuUC (OFFENBACH). 


“To be famous when you are young is the fortune of the 
- gods.” —TANCRED. 


CHAPTER VINl ya 7c7. 


_ THERE we found in progress Mr. Blunt’s action against the 
_ Executive for his illegal arrest at Woodford. When I entered 
the Court, Mr. Blunt was giving his evidence, and he looked 
so worn and ill there in his prison clothes, that the sight was 
most distressing. The case dragged on until the following 
_ Saturday (18th), and I was in Court every day, with Lady 
Anne Blunt, from half-past ten to half-past five. We were 
allowed to see something of Mr. Blunt during the luncheon 
hour and our eagerness to hear his experiences of prison may 
_ be imagined. I learned something of the pettiness and cruelty 
of Mr. Balfour’s administration, how he would go out of his 
_ way to withhold writing materials from his political opponents, 
_ how he would personally interfere to keep down their slender 
allowance of food, and even give instructions to deprive a 
- consumptive man of his overcoat during the cold weather. I 
heard of the needless vexations and indignities with which 
culture and refinement are harried; the nasty regulations 
_interdicting pocket handkerchiefs, hair and tooth brushes, and 
_ other toilet necessaries; the long hours of solitude, without 
books, pens, paper, or any sort of occupation for the mind ; the 
-spy-holes in the cell-doors, the surprise-visits in the night-time, 
-and the insulting formalities of personal search. 
The monstrous infamy of Mr. Blunt’s imprisonment has not 
been properly realized in this country, and for two reasons. 
In the first place, the silly parody of the Woodford 
‘meeting, which Mr. Cunningham-Graham, M.P., organised 
_in Trafalgar Square, confused the issue. Mr. Blunt was arrested 
and sent to gaol for attempting to hold a meeting, the object 
_ of which was to preach patience to an evil-entreated peasantry ; 
_ Mr. Cunningham-Graham was very properly imprisoned for 
_ obstructing a London thoroughfare with a concourse of raffish 

robbers. ‘The ordinary newspaper-reader cherished a vague 

notion that both had been discouraged from “ unlawful 
_ assembly.” Secondly, the café chantant eccentricities of Mr. 


_ William O’Brien, with his whines and menaces, had contrived’ 


_ toalienate all sober sympathy for political prisoners in Ireland, 
_and even the bravery and quiet dignity, with which Mr. Blunt 
_ endured everything, did not correct the false impression. 
I think his mainstay through it all was an exquisite sense of 
humour,—most precious of all the gifts, wherewith fairy- 
_godmothers endow mankind. He had entered prison with. 
_a determination to pursue new experiences and new. sensations, 
and enjoy the humorous side of anything that had one. He 
had told us that the stage-properties of a prisoner were a mouse, 
a spider and a lovely gaoler’s daughter, and when we saw him 
_he claimed to have found them all three. The spider spun her 
web contemptuously across the prison rules ; the mouse shared 
his spare meal of bread and milk ; and at dusk, in the rooms 
Opposite, there would appear a shadow on the blind, and he 
would playfully wonder whether it were not the gaoler’s 


daughter, fair and kind and full of pity. The life, he 
said, was not unlike that on board ship—mechanical, mono- 


-tonous, spick and span,—and the governor used to stalk 


about with a gold-laced cap, like the skipper of a Cunarder. 
The worst part of it all, he told me, was the terribly slow 
lapse of time,—the long, dreary days, and the still longer nights. 
He gave a graphic description of the noisy clock in the 


courtyard, how he would wake up and hear it begin to strike, 
_the eagerness with which he would count the strokes in the 


hope that morning might be near, and his desperate vexation 


when the hour turned out to be only eleven. 


Asan illustration of theChief Secretary’s utter powerlessness to 


‘humiliate his victims, it may be mentioned that the rules were 


constantly relaxed in Mr. Blunt’s favour, despite orders from 
Dublin. He was never required to clean his cell, or to take 
more exercise than he wished. The oakum he picked was 
entirely at his discretion. (He gave mea piece of it, which I 
treasure in a locket.) | He was never once ‘ punished,’ though — 
his warders were ; and the Governor and other officials always 


called him ‘sir.’ 


The trial of this action was very dramatic and never to be 
forgotten. It wasavaluable object lesson in Irish Government. 
The Counsel for the Crown was the notorious Peter O’Brien, 
known only in Ireland by his soubriquet of ‘Pether the 
Packer ;’ a renegade from the Nationalist ranks, who had 
been rewarded for his treachery with the post of Attorney- 
General, and has since been made a judge. To a revolting 
personal appearance and the face of a Satyr, he added the 
insolence of a bully and the manners ofa boor. When Mr. Blunt, 
in his evidence, mentioned that his sight had suffered in prison, 
he laughed derisively and, when the judge rebuked him, he made 
a grovelling apology. His congenial colleague, Mr. Atkinson, 
Q.C., informed Lady Anne Blunt that she had ‘a convenient 
memory” and more than once received statements, made by 
her upon oath, with impertinent incredulity. The Judge (Chief 
Baron Palles) was on the whole inclined to be fair, but he 
allowed himself to be bullied by the Attorney-General and he 
admitted a mass of wholly irrelevant evidence, introduced by 
the Crown to prejudice the case. Evil-looking constables, 
emergency-men and land-grabbers filed through the witness-box, 
raking up long-forgotten incidents of Fenian times and stuttering 


forth, in an almost incomprehensible pazozs, reminiscences of 


“twenty years’ resolute Government” on the Clanricarde estate. 
No effort had been spared by the Attorney-General, the 
inventor and perfecter of jury-packing as a fine art, to secure a 
partisan panel, and accordingly our hopes of victory were very 
slender. As the trial proceeded, however, Mr. Blunt’s case 
developed such striking elements of strength, that it seemed 
impossible a verdict could be refused him. Before the case 
closed it had become clear to everyone that the meeting at 
Woodford had been perfectly legal and that Mr. Blunt was 
entitled to substantial damages for his arrest. In the end eleven 
jurymen took this view, while the twelfth, a Castle tradesman 
named Walpole, remained obdurate and stultified the whole 
proceedings. 

I have dwelt at so great length upon Mr. Blunt’s experiences 
of Ireland, because they throw a most instructive side-light 
upon Mr. Arthur Balfour’s administration of that country. It 
cannot be too often reiterated that he has been guilty of gross 
violations of the Constitution and that, when the Coércionist 
majority dissolves, he must be impeached for his life. | Minis- 
terial responsibility is one of the few remaining safe-guards of 
our shattered Constitution, and if it be abandoned or lost sight 
of, as seems now to be generally threatened, our lives and 
liberties can never be safe from the rapacity of unscrupulous and 
infamous ministers. I have already given a public pledge at a 
political meeting that, if fortunate enough to be returned to 
Parliament at the next General. Election, I will myself move 
for the impeachment of Mr. Arthur Balfour for high crimes and 
misdemeanours. JI am confident that ample evidence will not 
ail me for the proving of my case. i 
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CHITTERLINGS. 
I. 


OF THE MANNER IN WHICH ONE PANRUCKER, A ~ NOTED 
CHITTERLING, CAME TO ENJOY CAKES AND ALE. 


Iris recorded of our Good Lord Pantagruel that, while upon 
his travels with Panurge, Epistemon, Friar John, and the rest, 
he disembarked upon an island which was inhabited by a 
people called Chitterlings. Of these, since they proved 
inhospitable, he slew a huge number and put the rest dismally 
to flight. 

It has been held by some philosophers of no mean repute 
that this so-called island of the Chitterlings is indeed two 
islands—a larger and a less—and that these are bounded upon 
the north and west by the Atlantic Ocean, upon the-east by the 
great North Sea, and upon the south by the English Channel. 

Be this as it may—TI am not inclined to provoke contention, 
on the one hand by assent or upon the other by disagreement 
—it is no doubt true that many of the present inhabitants of 
Great Britain and Ireland are of Chitterling extraction. This 
is accounted for by some upen the theory that our country has 
ever been the haven of refuge for those whose own lands have 
become too hot to hold them; by others again, as I have 
already hinted, upon the assumption (warranted to a certain 
extent by the characteristics of the Englishman, who is of an 
unimpressionablé nature, suspicious of strangers, and, more- 
over, well stuffed with common food) that we are indeed no 
other than the true descendants of the ancient Chitterlings, 
that we inhabit the same lands, and worship the same gods. 

But beyond a doubt there are Chitterlings amongst us, even 
if we be not all of us Chitterlings, and of these one of the 
most worthy of chronicle is Mr. Carlo Panrucker, 

This gentleman was suckled and weaned at Newcastle-under- 
Lyne, but he did not become of much account within his own 
parish, or elsewhere, until the period of the notable migration 
of the whole Panrucker family to London. This event was 
brought about, as everybody knows, by the unexpected success 
_ of the eldest brother, James, in the execution of certain dim, 
furry, moonlit landscapes, having a cow, two sheep, and an 


unenfranchised Hodge in the foreground. James had always | 


been accounted the dunce of the family, and was despised, 
tormented, and abused as befitted his degree. But upon his 
earnings the Panruckers, big and little, male and female, were, 
nevertheless, well content to establish themselves in a South 
Kensington flat. The father Panrucker ceased to seli coals on 
commission ; the mother Panrucker to do up her own jam in 
pots and pipkins; the sisters Panrucker to contend for the 
palms of beauty and precedence at the dances and drums of 
Newcastle-under-Lyne. And since James was, in a sense, 
necessary to the well-being of the whole, due nourishment and 
accommodation were allotted to him in the new dwelling. 

But James was wholly without that quality which so much 
distinguished his younger brother, and which old Mr. Panrucker 
described as ‘‘social ambition.” At the best he was a matter 
of necessity rather than of ornament, and it was upon Carlo 
and his accomplishments, graces, urbanity, and eagerness that 
the eyes of the family were fixed in hope. He had been 
christened Charies after a great-uncle in the hardware line, but 
death having claimed that aged gentleman, and his last will and 
testament bearing no reference to the subject of this chapter, 
he, being a youth of some reading and capable of a predilection 
or two, had preferred to be called Carlo, and his preference had 
been respected. 

Carlo Panrucker dresses himself with a care which borders 
upon anxiety, with a profuseness which approaches the florid. 
- These great results are achieved with the aid of that gold which 


the Chitterling public are content to pay for the dim landscapes. . 


Carlo is considered by some to be a handsome man, although 
other evilly-disposed persons have described him in the words 
of the nursery rhyme as “‘an elegant fowl,”—which saying may, 
or may not contain a condemnation. He is of medium height 


aad has a pair of blue eyes and a brown skin. His hair, his | 


nose, his mouth, his chin, his hands, his legs, are all of them 
long, and fine, and wavy. His manners are effusive and 
familiar. 
he will clasp the hand of a fair maiden in both of his, and, 
looking into her eyes, he will exclaim with increasing emphasis, 
“ My dear, DEAR Oenone!” 

This practice is regarded by some of its objects (especially 
when they are advanced in years) with some approval ; although 
by others it is held in disesteem, and is alleged—unjustly as I 
conceive—to savour of Newcastle-under-Lyne. 


It is certain, however, that notwithstanding his so-called” 


“social ambition,” which has achieved for him a wide circle of 
invitation acquaintances, notwithstanding his personal attrac- 
tiveness and the allurements of his manner, Carlo has never 
entered even upon that probationary stage of matrimony which, 
among Chitterlings, is called “an engagement.” Nor has it 
ever been whispered of him, save by rumours traceable to his 


own lips, that he has at any period been cast adrift upon the 


fierce foam-flecked torrent of a less lawful affection. 

This is attributed by lukewarm friends to the reason that he 
is incapable of inspiring a passion ; by enemies to the fact that 
he is incapable of entertaining one. He himself gives a 
different explanation, alleging that the ambitious man ought to 
beware of hampering his movement upward. 


Among that fair but inconsiderable fraction of humanity, 


whose locks are usually of the ruddy gold, and whose laughter is 


apt to be heard over the wine bowl deep into the night watches, 


he is said to be viewed with but slight esteem. ‘They allege 
that he is uneasy in their presence, and spiteful in their 
absence ; that he is neither exuberant and overmastering as a 
man, nor lavish and princely as a host. 3 

To do him justice, I believe myself that, whensoever he 
enters within the fence which rings the realm of these divinities, 
it is wholly against his will and better instincts, and with deep 
misgivings. ; 
unready to desert a wealthy friend, so averse to disengage his 
arm from that of a distinguished Don Juan, that he would 
unhesitatingly follow, suffering but steadfast, to scenes of even 
greater peril than a supper party at the Panangelicon. 


Doubtless he has his reward, and dines free of charge most — 


nights in the week. 

His means of subsistence, apart from the drafts which James 
is content to honour, are not visible. He, too, has painted s 
but not event a Chitterling public has found his pictures suitable 
for drawing-room ornaments. He has written, both in verse 
and prose; but, even when publishers and theatrical managers 


have been complacent, the critics and the public have been | 
otherwise. Upon the stage, indeed, he had a brief popularity 


and won some golden opinions in his impersonation of a mild 
fool ; but his talents were soon found to be not sufficiently 
adaptive for the whims and changes of the Chitterling Drama. 

In the end he has abandoned altogether the vain hope of 
combining the pursuit of fame with the pursuit of lucre. Such 
earnings as he may make are wholly anonymous. It is believed 
that by supplying backstairs material to a minor society journal 
he has contrived to make himself independent of James and 
other charity in the matter of gloves and cravats. 

He has acquired some reputation as a dilettante by the 


simple means of causing to be gorgeously bound the works of — 


a few obscure and ancient writers. : 
By patient and respectful heed to the somewhat diffuse 
conversation of an elderly, unmarried gentleman with a plethora 


| of worldly substance and a paucity of friends, and by other 


services, he has opened (so to speak) an account at a hostelrie 


where the credit is nearly unlimited, and where the score is — 


never chalked upon the door. See a 

As you may easily gather, Panrucker, like most Chitterlings, 
is a Socialist rather than an Individualist, and, from resentment 
at the reverse to which the Good Pantagruel subjected his 
ancestors, he will never speak of our Liege Lord without 
shame, and can never be brought to worship at his altar with a 
pure heart and humble voice. 


In a ball-room, and in a completely public manner, _ 


But Nature has fashioned him so adhesive, so 


PETER CHITTERLING. — 


_ Government of the country it was confidently expected by Fox. 
_ and his party that they would be called upon to form an 


; 
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“LETTERS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE REGENCY BILL. 


[WuHEN, in November, 1788, after some months of serious 
illness, the Elector was declared incapable of carrying on the 


_ administration to carry on the business of the country. Lord 
_ Erskine wrote as follows on the question of establishing a 
Regency during the illness of the Elector. | 


Although any principle, upon which the monarchical branch of 
the Government stands for its support, undoubtedly favours the 


_ position that the Executive power in case of the King’s civil 
_ incapacity should immediately devolve upon the Prince of 
Wales inthe same manner as upon natural death; yet con- 


sidering this conjuncture to be casws [illegible] in the 


Constitution and holding the opinion from the beginning of 


‘my public life, that the value and durability of the Government 


depended upon its being a government of strict Law, I do 


most humbly conceive that the provision for this unsettled 
_ contingency should be made by the two Houses of Parliament, 
or more properly speaking by the House of Lords and 


vite 


Commons ; because they cease to be the Houses of Parliament 
during such an intercession, not being legally any part of the 


Government but as councils of the King. Nevertheless they 


are the only remains of the State and thus have been most 
justly looked up to upon great national emergencies to prevent 


_ the social dissolution. 


On the King’s death the Prince of Wales would be instantly 
proclaimed King, without the interference of the other branches 
of the legislature. Why? Because the natural death of the 
King is a mere fact, involving no matter of judgment or 
discretion, whereas the King’s incapacity which may be 


considered as his civil death is not a mere fact, but a matter 


_ which men may differ in opinion. 


which may involve very complicated considerations concerning 
I mean as to the degree 
of mental derangement or debility which ought to constitute 
an incapacity. The incapacity, therefore, ought properly to 


be decided by the two Houses, and I am persuaded that if, 


instead of being a case omitted, it had been provided for by 


the Constitution in the best periods of our history, it would 


an end. 


have been there vested by law. A contrary rule might bring 
great uncertainty upon the Monarchy, and be dangerous to the 
person and independence of the King; since the next heir, 
instead of being as in the present instance an affectionate son 
and a man of perfect public honour, might have been a distant 
collateral, looking to the succession with a treacherous eye, and 
supported, perhaps, by a powerful faction in the State. 

But when the existence of the civil incapacity is once 
established by the two Houses, all doubt and difficulty are at 
It then, in my opinion, becomes equal: in effect, as it 
regards the Royal Authority, to the King’s natural death, and 
every principle of the Constitution 7Zez points to the next heir 
of the Crown for the immediate discharge of all its functions 
and trusts. 

I do not mean by this, that the two Houses (the case in 
question being omitted in the creation, or in the practice of 
our Establishment) are limited in the exercise of their powers 
to sanction the sole and unrestrained Regency of the Prince of 
Wales, otherwise than as all legal discretions are limited. Lord 
Coke properly limits the supreme judicial discretion, even when 
unfettered by any positive rule, measuring it by the principles 
of analogies of Law. Surely, then, all these principles and 
analogies designate the person of the Prince of Wales. 

The same principles and analogies seem to forbid any 


_ limitation or restraint upon the Regent when appointed, even 


to dictate dond fide from delicacy or reverence for the person 


of the King, because the appointment of a Regent with any } 


limited powers would not be supplying the King’s place and 
office then vacant by an acknowledged incapacity, but would 
be the creation of a new Executive power with abridged 
prerogatives, which would in fact be still continuing an 
inter-regnum in the very moment that the whole proceeding 
was set on foot to put an end to it. 

I offer these opinions with great doubt and diffidence, 
because there are great opinions against me which I ought to 
respect and reverence. 

December 8th, 1788. es 


[Fox frequently complained to his friends of the conduct of - 
the Prince of Wales towards himself and his political friends. 
It is easy to see that that eminent statesman was not very well 
pleased with the Prince of Wales at the time when the 
subjoined communication was. penned. | 


DEAR ERSKINE, 
Iam much obliged to you for your very kind and explicit 
letter, for which I would have thanked you sooner if I had not 
been hurried with company. I believe your accounts of the 
King’s recovery are true, and yet it is very extraordinary if they 
are. With respect to the trap laid for the P, I strongly suspect 


that some further attempt either is making or will shortly be 


made of the same kind with the former. I have the most 
complete confidence in him, but I am afraid there are, among 
those whom he frequently sees, some who will leave no stone 
unturned to involve him in some intrigue that will not be 
creditable. I think pretty much as you do, though (as is my 
manner) less decidedly, in regard to the remainder of the 
present reign, but even allowing that to be the case, it is of 
great importance that those who mean well should be found in 
force at the time anything happens. I never saw publick affairs 
in quite so gloomy a light as at present. Certainty of evil, and 
of evil coming on in such a gradual manner as to produce none 
of the good effects which publick misfortune sometimes does 
produce. Ks 
Yours ever, 

St. Ann’s Hill, CJ. BOX. 
5th November. 


I go into Bedfordshire Wednesday for a week or ten days. 
IT shall be in town certainly before the meeting of Parliament. 


[Lord Erskine appears to have made Mr. Sheridan a 
confidant of his grievances against certain persons in the Whig 
party as the following letter addressed to that gentleman should 
serve to show. | 


DEAR SHERIDAN, 

The Prince of Wales has been so truly gracious and 
affectionate to me that if he were even the most private man in 
England without the remotest probability of power or influence 
to serve me, nothing on earth should ever induce me to be 
false to him ; and I think him besides a man of so sound an 
understanding and with so perfect a knowledge of the world 
that (still considering him a mere private person) I should 
think myself very safe in being guided by his advice on any 
matter of importance. After this it is almost needless to say 
that His Royal Highness as my Prince and my master will 
himself have to determine everything that may eventually 
relate to the subject on which we conversed. 

I wish also to preface the observations I have to make to 
you, by saying that I have the same regard for Fox that I ever 
had, and that I have as fixed a determination ag can actuate 
the mind of man to adhere to the principles which we hold in 
common and to which I have over and over again sacrificed 
my property and advancement ; but then I am equally resolved 
not to take up xew principles which I never in my life pro- 
fessed, and not to mix myself with men who, though very 
estimable and to whom I have no personal dislikes, have been 
in perpetual hostility to Fox, and to every principle and 
opinion which he and I have professed and acted upon. 
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When I began public life with Lord Rockingham and Mr. 
Fox, we sought to balance the over influence of the Crown but 
not to strike at its most acknowledged prerogatives. Mr. Fox 
has lately declared, not for the sovereignty of the people, a | 
sentiment grossly perverted, and which is the solid rock on 
which is founded the sovereignty of the King, but he has 
declared for the sovereignty of a corrupt and ambitious few. 
He has declared that the minister who stands upon the King’s 
favor for his appointment ought not to be supported by the 
House of Commons ; and to give effect to that proposition he 
has publickly joined with those who have differed from him in 
every act and principle of his life; who have defeated all his 
exertions for the public, and who have attacked his honor by 
the grossest and most insulting defamation. 

That a minister shall not stand upon the king’s favour 
whilst he violates the Constitution I readily admit, but I deny 
that though he acts constitutionally it nevertheless becomes a 
public duty to oppose him upon the mere principle that he is 
the minister of the king’s choice ; and I deny more loudly that 
it is either wise or honest to co-operate (as it is termed) for the 
removal of such a minister, wth all who will co-operate, and 
without any pledge to the public or to one another what 
system is to be pursued when they have forced themselves into 
power by absolute duresse upon the king. : 

I declare upon my honor that I think the co-operation now 
publickly avowed is destructive of the Monarchy of England, 
and as a servant and friend of the Prince I qwiél/, even at the 
risque of his displeasure, boldly and firmly advise him not to 
lend his countenance to support it. 

Let him love and cherish the men, since in other respects 
they are estimable ; let him employ them when he has power ; 
but let him not strangle his own authority in the birth, or 
more properly speaking before it, by helping them into office 
against the King’s will, upon a principle which will zzfallibly 
make them his masters, and not his servants when he is King 
himself. 

Pitt besides has of late managed himself so dextrously that 
if this famous co-operation succeeds it will succeed only to 
give the King and the Parliament zo zm, and not at all to Fox, 
and therefore putting all publick virtue out of the question, I 
cannot consent as the friend of Fox to be engaged in so silly 
and stupid a pursuit. If the King pleases to employ Pitt, or 
if the Prince so pleases when he is Regent or King, I have, 
upon my own principles, no objection ; I can have none; and 
of he maintained good government 1 would support him because 
he was the Minister of the King; whereas upon Fox’s new | 
doctrine, publickly avowed and acted upon, at this moment, if 
the Prince as King or Regent were to make Lord Moira his 
Minister, or even Fox himself, it would immediately become 
my duty to oppose them, though they should carry all my 
other principles into practice, upon the grand overruling 
objection that they were the Ministers of the King’s choice. 

This never was the spirit of the English Government, and at 
this moment it is dangerous. The Republican constitution of 
so vast and so growing a nation as America, and the destruction 
of Monarchy in France, has left the Crown none of its 
legitimate prerogatives to spare, and if it is sanctioned by a 
Prince of Wales that a professed union of persons in Parliament 
‘without any common principle except that the House of 
Commons and not the King is to name an administration, 
ought to be cherished and protected—his reign, whenever 
it commences, will be a reign of trouble, vexation, and 
disappointmen. . 

The objects that I contended for, and, to a certain degree, 
contributed to render popular, were of a very different kind, 
and were alike consistent with my duty to the King and to the 
people. I contended for a free Parliament, and to watch and 
controul, but not to name the Ministers of the Crown, but this 
grand security for good government was defeated by Fox’s new 
associates who opposed and persecuted to death (if I had not 
warded off the blow in the King’s Courts) every man who ~ 
struggled even fer a fair balance for the Constitution. 


I contended for the liberty of the Press which the same me 
trampled upon, and for a season wholly annihilated. Zz 
I contended for the right of personal liberty which they 
destroyed by the suspension of the guardian laws which 
upheld it. Bees foe 

I contended lastly for the privilege of meeting and discussing © 
with decency the measure and transactions of government, a 
privilege immemorial in England, and the soul of every free 
state, but the same new co-operation repealed this Charter of 
Englishmen by Act of Parliament and surrounded it with snares 
and penalties. Might I not then say to Mr. Fox in the 
language of Otway— 

‘These are thy friends.” 


Still, however, my objection is not personally to them, nor — 
to the union of their talents when constitutionally united ; but 
to their existing conspiracy; for, asa lawyer, I call that a 
conspiracy which is a combination for an illegitimate purpose. — 

On this principle I have hitherto supported Mr. Addington 
because, being the object of the King’s choice he will continue — 
to have the confidence of the publick. : 

The Prince of Wales may say that his Chancellor shall not: 
be Attorney-General to the King; and if he does say so I will 
certainly preserve my faith to my own Prince and continue to 
be his Chancellor only, but they who advised the Prince to say 
so (for of himself I know he would not) would to my certain 
knowledge be at variance with universal opinion. Se 

Men who live in small knots of people suppose that what is — 
talked amongst themselves is the general sentiment, but they — 
who live, as I do, in the general world know better what the 
world thinks. 

My letter is already too long, therefore farewell. 

T. ERSKINE, 


A 


March 27th, 1807. 


Ys, 


\ 


The Hawk has lately been publishing extracts from American 
newspapers, to illustrate, presumably, the distortion of history 
in its passage across the Atlantic. 
crossing the English Channel has not a similar effect. 
following is from L’Echo de Paris, 4th October, 1890 :— : 

L’autre soir, 8 Londres, au foyer de Drury-lane,—il y avait 
justement une preémiére représentation fort élégante—vive émotion. _ 

M. Whistler, le grand peintre et Vincomparable aquafortiste, 
abordait M. Augustin Moore, d’un air quine présageait rien de bon 
pour lui. M. Augustin Moore, directeur d’une petite feuille 
injures, The Hawk, avait, dans le dernier numéro, gravement 
outragé la mémoire d’un ami de M. Whistler, mort récemment. 

—Vous étes bien Zhe Hawk, v’est-ce pas... The Hawzk....? 
demanda l’artiste, en saisissant M. Moore par le bras, et en le 
faisant pirouetter comme un tonton. 

— Ou. e 
Aussitét, ’un coup de-sa fine petite baguette de jonc, célebre 4 
Londres et 4 Paris, M. Whistler cingla élégamment le visage de ~ 
M. Moore. 


The 


précipiter sur M. Whistler, celui-ci, chaque fois, avec une dextérité 

étonnante, larrétait d’un nouveau cinglement. : ee 
D’officieux amis s’interposérent et parvinrent a arracher l’infortuné 

et trés zébré visage de M. Moore aux coups de M. Whistler, qui, 

avec le rire qu’on lui connait, accompagnait chaque sifflement de 

sa badine de ces mots. Eg Foe age 

| —Hawk/.... Hawk !... Hawk ta 


We are glad to find that — 


Puis, comme M. Augustin Moore, dabord interdit, cherchaitase 
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___ Vartiste sortit frais, dispos et souriant de cetté rencontre. Son 

monocle méme n’avait pas quitté sa place ordinaire, a Vceil droit. 

Il jeta sa carte a ce malheureux M. Moore dont le visage était 

_ quadrillé de raies rouges. Et incident se termina, au grand 

contentement du public, qui n’aime pas beaucoup le Hawk. 

Naturellement, cet incident fit un grand bruit & Londres, et les 

_ gazettes le commentent d’une fagon qui ne doit pas ramener 
_Vharmonie sur la face du pauvre Hawk déplumé, 

_ The Paris Figaro, 24th September, 1890, remarked :— 

_ Je dois noter un incident qui a eu lieu lors de la premitre repré- 

sentation ; M. J. Whistler, le peintre éminent, s’étant trouvé offensé 

_ dun article paru dans le Faucon, publication hebdomadaire, et 

__adoptant les mceurs frangaises, c’est-a-dire n’ayant pas recours a ia 

- loi sur la diffamation, a voulu se faire justice lui-méme et, au foyer, 

a frappé de sa canne au visage M. Auguste Moore, le propriétaire 

_ du /aucon. Je n’approuve certainement pas cette facon de procéder, 
_Inais enfin je la préfére aux instances judiciaires. 

_. M. J. Whistler, qui vient justement de publier un livre trés 

intéressant, et qui obtient un énorme succés sous le titre de 2Art 

_ ae se faire des ennemis, ne se conciliera certainement pas les 

_ sympathies de M. Moore. 

M. Whistler a été peut-étre trop vif, dautant que Particle ne le 
visait pas personnellement, et j’estime quil efit mieux fait de 
demander 4 M. Moore des explications qui ne lui eussent pas été 

-refusées ; toutefois je conviens que je ne déteste pas ce systéme qui 
se rapproche de nos usages. Cet événement a fait grand bruit 
dans le monde artistique et littéraire. 

And the /ndépendance Belge (Brussels), 1oth September, 
1890 :— 

Pendant un entracte, M. Whistler a abordé au foyer M. 
Augustus Moore, rédacteur en chef du journal Ze Hawk (le 
Faucon), qui fumait une cigarette au milieu dun groupe d’amis, et, 
de sa fine badine, lui a labouré les épaules, en s’écriant chaque fois : 
“Pour the Hawk! pour the Hawk!” 

Renseignements pris, il parait que la colére de Virascible et non 
moins généreux grand artiste avait été surexcitée par un article du 
Hawk, blessant pour la mémoire d’un sien ami mort depuis 
plusieurs mois. : 

M. Whistler est de petite taille comme sa badine, mais nerveux 
et sifflant comme elle ; par contraste, M. Augustus Moore est un 
géant. C’était le combat de Goliath et de David. David a eu 


facilement le dessus. — Vous m/’avez frappé par derriére, s’est écrié — 


M. Augustus Moore. 


___—Cest comme ga que vous vous attaquez ‘aux morts, a répliqué 
Vartiste. 


Finalement, des amis s’étant interposés, la badine a cessé 
@opérer, mais il n’a plus été question d’autre chose jusqu’a la fin de 
la représentation du Million of Money. 


KX 


A Mr. P. G. Hamerton, who appears to earn a livelihood by 
ignorant criticism of art, wrote, last week, a delightfully pompous 
letter to the St. James’s Gazetée, in which he recklessly exposed, 
for -Mr. Whistler’s amusement, the still unhealed condition 
of his poor scalp. Some striking specimens of this Mr. 
Hamerton’s value as an art-critic are uncovered in “The 
Gentle Art of Making Enemies.” Of Courbet he said: “ Every- 
thing he touches becomes unpleasant,” and again: “Edouard 
Frere, the Bonheurs, and many others are to the full as realistic 
as Courbet, but they produce beautiful pictures ;” of Daubigny : 
“If landscape can be satisfactorily painted without either 
drawing or colour, Daubigny is the man to do it ;” of Corot: 
“The impression, on looking at his works, is that they are 
sketches of an amateur. I understand Corot now and think 
his reputation, if not well deserved, at least easily accounted 
for—Corot must be an early riser ;” and,—most amazing of all,— 
of Gustave Doré: “He is a great and marvellous genius—a 
poet such as a nation produces once in a thousand years. He 
is the most imaginative, the profoundest, the most productive 
_ poet that has ever sprung from the French race”!!! What 
need we further witness ? 


—+4+4— 


___ “THOsE who cannot themselves observe, can at least acquire 
the observation of others.” 


B, DisraEz1,—“ Contarini Fleming.” 


BACON’S CLEOPATRA. 


Aw idea has struck me, in reading over Anthony and 
Cleopatra, that I think may interest the readers of a Jacobite 
paper. It is, that under the outward form of Cleopatra 
Shakespeare has given us the soul of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
When we consider the matter, it was but natural that he should. 
Goethe has pointed out, and it is a thing that a foreigner can 
see more clearly than we can, that his Romans in Julius Cesar 
are all Englishmen. The Dean of Wells, in that charming 
article of his, “Shakespeare in Somersetshire,” has shown how 
Henry the Fifth is Sir Philip Sydney. Queen Elizabeth is 
alluded to in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Can we wonder 
then that the most poetic and tragic figure in the romantic 
history of Scotland, and the most beautiful woman of her time, 
who carried away the hearts of all men and women either into 
love and devotion or hatred and jealousy,on whom no one 
could look with indifference, and who to this day exercises her 


spell upon our spirits from her tomb, and still divides the 


world into her friends and her enemies? Would it not be 
strange, I say, if the character that has fascinated all poets 
should not have attracted the greatest and most appreciative 
of human nature of them all? There were grave reasons in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth why the subject should be avoided 
altogether, and even in the time of James why it should not be 
directly handled, but under the guise of the Egyptian, 
Shakespeare has given us the beauty, the passion, the spirit, the 
intelligence, and the high soul that ennobled them all in that 
pathetic queen of beauty and sorrow, whom the Catholic world 
especially rightly looks upon as a saint. For were not her 
failings simply the woman in her nature? Look at her 
portrait in the recess of the window of her chamber in 
Holyrood Palace. The smooth womanly forehead, high and 
imaginative, the under eyelids raised, and the sidelong glance 
of Venus, the long nose with passionately dilated nostril, and 
well-formed mouth, with long and flexible lips and the pointed 
and determined chin. ‘The face, neck and figure are long and 
elegant and the fingers beautifully tapered. A splendid and 
queenly woman whose every motion would be grace and agility. 
A woman who took a delight in subduing wild horses and men 
to her will. Those who cannot see her in her beautiful fair 
skin and sunny brown hair in Edinburgh may see her laid out in 
cold marble in passionless colour and queenly state, in 
Westminster Abbey in the opposite chapel to her rival cousin 
Elizabeth. Queen Mary is the better and more beautiful, and 
looking at them one cannot wonder that although one building 
holds their tombs at opposite sides, one island could not 
contain them living though at opposite ends. I prefer to 
leave the reader to have the pleasure of finding out the delicate 
touches of colour in which Shakespeare draws the Northern 
Queen of Hearts in his Southern beauty. 

It is interesting to note the fascination that strong masculine 
natures with herculean necks and heavy brows, like Anthony 
and Boswell, have for fine feminine ones like Cleopatra and Mary 
with their necks that might be spanned with two hands, and their 
smooth brows. Those who would like to know what 
Cleopatra was like will find her profile on a silver coin in the 
British Museum. She is very different from Mary. A low 
forehead, large brilliant eyes, a short and turned up little nose 
with beautiful, dilated nostrils, a small mouth, with full ripe 
lips, especially the under one, a beautiful little chin and full neck. 
Both have light curls. Cleopatra is a most enchanting and 
sprightly creature with her short and chubby face, great eyes 
and cherry mouth. <A few yards from her coin, in another 
room, I was shocked to come upon her coffin, and still more so 
to see her mummy exposed to the vulgar gaze of Londoners. 
She who, living, died rather than be exposed to the vulgar gaze 
of Rome. 


There are but three such figures in the world. Helen who 
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enchanted the Greeks and their poets; Cleopatra the Roman, 
and Mary the Modern ; and they are of eternal interest. They 
are embalmed in poetry and art, and time cannot touch their 
. beauty or abate their charm. 
H. W. Fawcus. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


IE 


A Prize of FIVE GUINEAS is offered for the best lively 
and eccentric story, to fill one page of THE Wuiriwinp. All 
stories sent in will become the property of the Editors, but no 
prize will be awarded if none of the stories reach the standard 
of publication. The stories must not have appeared in print 
before, and should be sent in on or before October 1sth. 


III. 
BEAUTY SHOW. 
The award will probably be made next week. 


OMe 


An epigram was received some time ago. The beginning, 
which was bad, has been mislaid and forgotten ; the end, which 
is smart, runs as follows :— 


ae “while you 
Contrive to be Augustus Moore 
And not disgust us less.” 


A Prize of TWENTY-SEVEN SHILLINGS is offered for 
the best complete epigram with the above ending. Epigrams 
to reach the office not later than October 22nd. 


pies 
AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS. 


*‘ NATURE has given to men one tongue, but two ears, that 
we may hear from others twice as much as we speak.” 


EPICTETUS. 


—$4o4—. 
THE VOICE OF AFRICA. 


Démocratie Aleérienne (Bone), 16th September, 1890. 


“Un journal hebdomadaire anglais, le TouRBILLON, vient 
d’organiser un concours de laideur..... Le premier prix 
a été decerné, fort injustement selon nous, a notre confrére, M. 
Oscar Browning, qui s’est empressé de le refuser.” 


xX 


Démocratie Algtrienne (Bone), 17th September, 1890. 

“ LE CONCOURS DE LAIDEUR. 

“Dans le dernier numéro de la Démocratie j'ai en quelques 
mots fait allusion au concours de laideur organisé par un 
journal anglais, le TouRBILLON, me réservant d’en parler plus 
longuement dés que de nouveaux renseignements me seraient 
PALVenUsss 2. Les concurrents, qui inscrivaient, ou que 
leurs parents, leurs éleveurs ou leurs maitres présentaient au 
jury, avaient tous l’espoir de remporter le prix. .... Nous 
avons maintenant le premier fort en laideur: c’est Monsieur 
Oscar Browning ..... Il ya un Anglais que le suffrage 
restreint des abonnés du TourpiLton a désigné comme le 
champion de ja laideur.” 


Le Petit Fanal (Oran), 15th September, 1890. 
“Un concours de laideur, voila ce qu’on n’aurait pas cri 
possible ..... Un journal anglais, le TouRBILLON, vient 
pourtant d’en organiser un.” 


LONDON. oS, 
Sunday Times, 5th October, 1890. = 


“The admirably daring study of children bathing in a Suffolk : 
tidal river, which appeared in THz WHIRLWIND of last week.” 


Star, 3rd October, 1890. 


“A WHIRLWIND IN A COUNTY COURT. 


“The vivacious twins who ride upon THE WHIRLWIND were 
victorious in the Westminster County Court yesterday.” 


National Reformer, 5th October, 1890. 


“That exuberant contemporary, THE WHIRLWIND 
its breezy perorations .... . that unique journal.” 


XX z 


Evening News and Post, 30th September, 1890. 


“That bumptious young Jacobite, Mr. Herbert Vivian.” 


Literary World, 3x October, 1890. — a 
“That strange production, THE WHIRLWIND.” 
City Leader, 4th October, 1890. 


‘‘ Apparently run by two fatuous, addle-pated schoolboys, who — 
personally conduct it, @ da Cook’s tourist, and with about as — 
much idea of refinement.” 
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THE PROVINCES. 


Manchester Evening News, 23rd September, 1890. 


“That amusing little journal, TH—e WHIRLWIND... The 
paper is as full as ever of audacity and originality. The 
writing REMINDS ONE A GOOD DEAL OF THE STYLE OF LORD 
BEACONSFIELD in his younger days, and constitutes an 
interesting attraction of modern journalism.” 


- Bradford Mercury, 27th September, 1890. 


“Mr. Herbert Vivian, of THE WHIRLWIND, has written the 
following interesting article.” 


Launceston Weekly News, 27th September, 1890. 


“Shows no signs of halting in the course marked out for it 
by: its Proprietor-Editors. ... . . It is very smartly 
conducted.” 


‘Shields Gazette, 30th September, 1890. 
“ That piquant print, THE WHIRLWIND.” 


THE WHIRLWIND. 


 Huddersfeld Borough Advertiser, 3rd October, 1890. 


“Tur WHIRLWIND.—This free and fearless 

ducted by the Hon. Stuart } 
hs now reached its second volume, and has consequently 
_chagrined and discomfited a large number of prophetic 
_croakers who had hoped to exclaim ‘I told you so.’ The 
_ editors are absolutely untrammelled and independent in the 
_ expression of their opinions and appear to be as indifferent to 

criticism as they are regardless of the feelings of those whom 
they adversely criticise. Written in a crisp, trenchant style, 
_ and up to a high intellectual standard, it will be welcomed by 

a large and influential class of readers. Politically THE 
_ WHIRLWIND is a cyclone that strikes with equal force from at 
least two points of the compass. By accident or design the 
_ Proprietor-Editors contrive to land the confiding reader into 
- continual cross-currents. No sooner,. for instance, has the 
_ deluded Conservative got fairly under way and scudding along 
‘under the borean blast blown by Mr. Stuart Erskine than, 
_ presto ! a fiercer tornado from Mr. Herbert Vivian strikes the 
unsuspecting voyager full in front, turning his political 


if 


_ umbrella inside out, and making a wreck of all his cherished 


_ opinions. The storm is a healthy one, however, and is destined 


_we believe to blow a good. many grandmotherly aprons, strings 
and all, to the four winds. It is a sworn foe to all slavish con- 
: ventionality and aims successfully at setting an example of free 
eS _and independent thought and utterance.” 


o 


Dower Chronicle, 20th September, 1890. 


_. “THE WHIRLWIND is kicking up a bit of a dust in London 
_ just now. 
are gifted enough to supply the want in precisely the right way. 
We have heard a good deal about papers being started to please 
_ the public, but THe WHIRLWIND boasts of having been started 
_ to please its promoters. This is honest and is just the honesty 
_ the public likes. There has been a whirlwind of lies careering 
_. through the town long enough, the little change to a whirlwind 
_ of truth is refreshing.” 


c; 
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THE ANTIPODES. 


Sydney Morning Herald, oth August, 1890.” 


Ee “The new paper, THE WHIRLWIND, owned and conducted 
_ by two gentlemen of society, Messrs. Erskine and Vivian, is a 
_ piece of journalistic daring and impertinence, which many 
fo persons will enjoy... Not for years has a new 
journal received more appetising preliminary notice than THE 


WHIRLWIND.” 


Otago Daily Times (Dunedin), 7th July, 1890. 


(London Letter, 30th May): “A new paper, called THE 
_ WHIRLWIND is to make its appearance on June 17. The 
_ prospectus contains many gems.” ; 


es 


Melbourne Argus, 12th August, 1890. 
“What is Tar WuirLWinD? Not a bad title, as titles go.” 


: : CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


Jersey Observer, 27th September, 1890. 


“To literary men in particular it is of the highest interest, as 
it contains likenesses of many authors with their autographs 
p and iS eal sketches.” 


‘weekly,’ con-_ 
Erskine and Mr. Herbert Vivian, — 


. It was badly wanted and the Proprietor-Editors _ 


Guernsey Star, 18th September, 1890. 


“Tue WHIRLWIND is a particularly original periodical, “to 
which many will extend a hearty welcome.” 


x 


IRELAND. 


Dublin Evening Mat, 3rd October, 1890. 
“That latest development of smart journalism.” 


AS 


rar 


F 


Belfast Morning News, 1st October, 1890. 


“THE WHIRLWIND seems to have come to stay. It has 
completed its first volume and made its initial bid for public 
favour in the second. It has lost none of its self-esteem, 
accepts the most flattering encomiums as merely the essential 
recognition of value received, has a delightful knack of 
blunting the shafts of satire and turning aside the arrows of 
spite, and comes out with a programme more ‘lively and 
eccentric’ than even its first breath-taking promises.” 


SCOTLAND. 


Dundee Courier, 25th September, 1890. 


Le 


Glasgow League Journal, 20th September, 1890, 


“This remarkable organ.” 


“Certainly justifies its claim to be a lively and eccentric 
newspaper, as it blows fiercely, a chartered libertine, against all 
sorts and conditions of men.” 


2 
ry 
KS 


Lidinburgh Evening Dispatch, 27th September, 1890. 
“A self-conscious monstrosity, called THE WHIRLWIND.” 


AK 


Aberdeen Evening Gazette, 18th September, 1890. 
“Mr. Whistler contributes to the current WHIRLWIND a 


pretty sketch.” 


LVorthern Chronicle (Inverness), 17th September, 1890. 


“THE WSESEWIND must get the credit of being thoroughly 
candid.” 


Perthshire Courier, 30th September, 1890. 
“That impudent and personal paper, THE WHIRLWIND.” 


re 


Bridge of Allan Reporter (Stirling), 13th September, 1890. 


**¢ Behold a whirlwind came out of the north,’ said Ezekiel, 
A WHIRLWIND has reached us from the south, for which we 
have to thank the Hon. Stuart Erskine and Mr. Herbert 
Vivian, the Proprietor-Editors. Like Ezekiel’s, it is ‘a great 
cloud and a fire unfolding itself,’ but withal there is ‘a brightness 
about it.’ May it long brighten this dull age, which promises 
to grow duller.” 
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ae FREE LIFE ih WALTER SICKERT'S. inca 


Edited by AUBERON HERBERT. 


THE FREE LIFE is a thorough-going Individualist paper, is opposed 
both to real and to sham Socialism, objects to all legislative interference 
except for the defence of person and property, renounces the party 
politician and all his works, advocates voluntary rates and taxes, and the 
open market and free trade in everything. It opposes compulsory 
education, compulsory insurance, compulsory vaccination, compulsory 
temperance, or compulsory virtue of any kind, State-regulation of labour, 
eight hours Bil!s, and regulation of shops, all forms of military conscription, 
all attacks upon property, and ‘‘spoiling” of the rich man, land 


nationalisation, and every measure tending to weaken the initiative or free | 


action of the individual, whilst it increases the power of the State. It is 
opposed to great State departments, highly salaried Ministers, pensions of 
all kinds, State Churches, and hereditary privilege. It advocates a power 
of appealing to the people to condemn or ratify measures passed by their 
representatives ; and is in favour of the extension of the legal privileges of 
men to women. It believes wholly in voluntary effort, and in the 
influences of reason, discussion, and example; desires to see many 
different types of thought and action ; believes that it is neither right nor 
useful for some men to regulate other men; watches every form of 


voluntary association that seems likely to benefit the people; is opposed to | 
all forms of violence and coercion ; and preaches the peaceful solution of | 


capital and labour difficulties, and the friendly co-operation of classes 
instead of the barren struggle for power. 


EVERY FRIDAY. ONE PENNY. 


Procurable direct from AUBERON HERBERT, 
Ringwood, and at WHIRLWIND Office. 


AUTUMN TERM, 1890— 
Wednesday, October 15th, to Wednesday, December 24th. 


WINTER TERM, 1891— 
Monday, January 5th, to Monday, March 16th. 


ee : : 
SPRING TERM, 1891— 
Monday, March 16th, to Saturday, May 80th. 


The Studio will be open every day, except ss 
Saturdays, from 10 to 6. 


The Model will pose from 10 to 1, and again : 
from 3 to 6. 


Students will work under Mr. SickERT’s immediate supervi- = 
sion, and will be expected to pursue the course oe pet ‘ 
which is recommended to them. es 


Students will supply their own easels and other materials. 
FEES, payable in advance— 
7 Guineas a Term, or 19 Guineas the Session, 


10, Glebe Studios, Glebe Place, Chelsea, si, 


MR. WM. HEINE MANNS: 


NEW BOOK. 
"The Gentle Art of Making Enemies.” 


BY 


J. MNEILE WHISTLER. 
In 1 vol. 4to., 10s. 6d. 


Whirlwind—“ Mr. Whistler’s charming book.” 


- Punch.—“ A work of rare humour; the book of the 


butterfly is a thing of beauty and a joy for now and ever.” 


Tj A book which will stir much talk.” 


LONDON : 21, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


For the convenience of the benighted ones, who, from e 
whatever fault or misfortune, have not yet become possessed 
of our every issue, the following catalogues may be given :— 


CARTOONS: Mr. Bradlaugh, No.1; Mr. Potter, No. 2; _ 
Mr. Labouchere, No. 3; Sir J. Pope-Hennessy, No. 4; — 
Mr. George Lewis, No. 5; Queen Mary, No. 6; Mr. Hanbury, 
No. 7; Dr. Kenny, No. 8; M. Blanche, No. 9; Lord Lytton, 
No, 10; Mr. Addison, No. 11; M. Lemoinne, No. 12; 
Sir Rivers Wilson, No. 13 ; Don Eels No. 14; Mr. Vivian, 


~NO.. 15. 


DIPLOMA GALLERY OF MODERN — 
PICTURES: Mr. Steer’s “ Knucklebones,” No. 3; © 
Mr. Roussel’s “ Plumbago Works, Battersea,” No. 4; Mr. 
Starr’s “Suburban Summer,” No. 5; Mr. Whistler's Portrait 
ot Miss Alexander, No..6; Mr. Whistler’s “At the Piano,” — 
No. 7; Mr. Roussel’s “Chelsea Embankment,” No. 8; 
Mr. Francis James’s “Corsica,” No. 9; Mr. Sickert’s “Café 
des Tribunaux, Dieppe,” No. 10; Mr. Lindner’s ‘‘ Moonlight,” 
No. rr; Mr, Whistler’s Portrait of Lady Meux, No. 12; 1 
Starr’s “Children Bathing,” No. 14; Mr. Starrs “Long 
Shadows,” No. i5. 

LETTERS TO ABSURD PEOPLE: Mr. Stanley, 4 
No. 1; Sir W. Lawson, No. 3; Mr. Balfour, No. 5; Lord © 
Rosebery, No. 6; Mr. Géschen, No. 8; Sir R. Webster, No.9; — 
Cardinal Manning, No. 11; Mr. Carnegie, No. 12. : 

[Bound copies of “THE WHIRLWIND,” Vol. 1, © 
will shortly be on sale at the Office. Orders should be sent 
in early, as the supply is limited. ] 


a ewceoei ————— eee eens T : . + 
the Hon. Sruarr Erskine and Mr. HerBerT Vivian, and Povicned at 150, Strand, London, W.C. : . 2 
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H.M.S. NORTHUMBERLAND. 

_ Mr. Francis Taylor, R.N., writing from Lough Swilly, 
Treland :—“ I sincerely thank you for ths benefit Ihave 
derived from wearing your Electropathic Belt; also for 
the advice you gave me. Iam not wearing it now as I 

feel completely cured. So thanks for your kind atten- 
tion and all past favours.” 

The mild invigorating electric currents which this 
genuine and convenient electric appliance imperceptibly 
generates cannot fail to do good in all cages of nervous, 

' muscular, or organic weakness, rheumatism, and kin- 
dred ailments. Thousands of men and women have 
been already restored to health by this perfectly harm- 
less, natural, and convenient method of cure. Des- 
criptive pamphlet and book of testimonials may be had 
free on application to Mr. C. B. HARNESS, President, 


the Electropathic and Zander Institute, 52, Oxford 


Street, London, W. 


INTERESTING TO CRICKETERS, | 

Mr. W. GuNY, the celebrated Nottingham professional, 
writing from the County Cricket Warehouse, 14, Car. 
rington-street, Nottingham, July 9, 1890, says :— 

“ Dear Sir,—You will be glad to hear that the Electro- 
pathic Belt I had from you has quite cured the rheuma- 
tism that prevented me from playing football last 
winter, and it has also been of great benefit in sustain- 
ing strength of nerve and endurance, which qualities 
are of great importance in my profession,—With thanks 
yours truly, WM. GUNN. 

“To C. B. HARNESS, Esq., the Medical 

Battery, Co., Ltd., 52, Oxford-street, 
London, W.” & 


ANOTHER EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY. 
THE case of Mr. George Middleton is worthy of the 
most careful consideration. Writing from 66, Holborn- 


viaduct, he explains how one of Mr. Harness’ Electro- 


‘suffering fellow-creatures. 


DUSTY TO VANWARD, ON IT GOES SUPERB. 


a astonishing,” and says that he now has “ a good 
ppetite,” is “able to walk in comfort,” and gets 
‘good sleep at night.” He further states that he will 
be glad to answer any inquiries, or do anything in his 
power to bring these genuine and convenient electric 
appliances more prominently before the notice of his 
Thousands of similar tes-. 
timonials have been received from all parts of the 
world and from all classes of society, copies of which 
are published in book form; and may be had free by 
post on application to the Medical Battery Company, 
Limited, 52, Oxford-street, London, W. Any of our 
readers who may be suffering from nervous exhaustion, 
organic weakness, physical debility, impaired vitality, 
melancholia, hypochondriasis, indigestion, gout, rheu- | 
matism, sciatica, lumbago, epilepsy, torpid fever, 
hysteria, kidney diseases, sleeplessness, loss of 
appetite, rupture, corpulency, &c., should either call 
at the Company’s Electropathic aud Zander Institute, 
52, Oxford-street, W., and avail themselves of a free 
personal consultation, or communicate at once by letter, 
when a descriptive and illustrated pamphlet and private 
consultation form will be sent them gratis and post-free 
to any address. We may add that this palatial establish- 
ment is the largestand only complete electro-therapeutic 
institute in the world, and the public should avoid all 
fraudulent and, worthless imitations. Note carefully 
that the Company’s only address is 52, Oxford-street, 

London, W. (at the corner of Rathbone-place). 


> 
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A BOOK FOR MEN AND. WOMEN. 

A little book of considerable interest to both men 
and women is published (gratis) by the Medical 
Battery Company, Limited, 52, Oxford-street, London 
W. It is carefully compiled, and contains much valu- 
able information on “The Remarkable Curative Action 
of Electricity,” with a special chapter on Mr. Harness’ 
genuine Hlectropathic Belt Appliances. Those who 
cannot call should write at once to the above address 
before they forget it. A copy, with book of testimonials, 

ill be sent post-free on application. fg 
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Chi sputa contro il vento si sputa contro il viso, 


WNOTTOE Sy oe. 


THE PROPRIETOR-EDITORS, AND ALL WRITERS IN 
“THE WHIRLWIND,’ ARE ONLY RESPONSIBLE FOR 
OPINIONS APPEARING ABOVE THEIR OWN SIGNATURES. 


The Proprietor-Editors decline all responsibility for 
the return of MSS. sent into them. When a stamped 
addressed envelope is enclosed they will, however, en- 
deavour to return rejected contributions. 

They will gladly give their best consideration to all 
literary matter submitted to them, and accepted con- 
tributions will be paid for. 

Single copies can be obtained from the office, price 14d. 
post tree. The annual subscription is 6s. 6d. by post to 
any country within the postal union. Anyone preferring 
to compound with a lump sum of £5 will receive the 
paper free for life, from the commencement. 

All orders, contributions, and complaints should be 
directed to the Editors at the offices of Tox: Wurriwinp, 
150, Strand, London, W.C., where the trade can also be 
supplied. 

Tut WHIRLWIND is now registered at the General 


Post Office as a newspaper. 


THE GALL TO ARMS. 


I—YOUNG ENGLAND. 

THe Royal Standard of England has been raised, antl 
the blithe companies of Young England, with their 
leaders, are hurrying to gather round it. There are 
white favours on their breasts and white cockades in 
their caps. It is the real Royal Standard of England 
that floats in the breeze, and yet there is emblazoned on 
it a shield that it has never known before. The three 
Leopards of England are there, and the Lion of Scotland 
and the Harp of Ireland, but the new shield, which is 

- our hope, is an escutcheon en surtout with the arms of 
Austria-Este. a 

And what is this Young England, with its eager 
haste? It is old England, merry England, devout Eng- 
land, the England that would have been, had not the 
stream of her national life been dammed by a cursed 
Revolution. And whose is this Royal Standard? It is 
the Standard of her lawful Queen, the Queen who would 
have been, had not treason and villainy for the moment 
triumphed over right. But the sacred deposit of an 
inalienable sovereignty, once our country’s tower of 
strength, the very rationale of her existence, is not lost. 
From Stuart to Savoy, from Savoy to Este, the precious 
treasure has been handed on from generation to genera- 


tion. It is there, the holy lamp of legitimate monarchy ; 


it is still burning brightly, and Young England has risen 
to restore it toits place. It shall be ours again, and our 
beloved country,shall be herself once more. — 

Therefore arise, Young England, and flock to the Royal 
Standard in your thousands. It is for no mere 
personality that you are to fight, but for a principle, 
and for no mere dry abstraction, but for a 
revivifying principle, which is the very essence of 
your country’s well-being and honour. Come, all 
her young men; come, sons of her ancient nobility; 
come, sons of her gallant gentry; come, sons of her 


@ 
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patient peasantry; come, young Albert Victor and 
George of Wales, sons of her reigning house. What 
though you be issue of the family, whom base Whigs 
and scoundrels used as the instrument of their country’s — 
dishonour : all shall be forgiven and forgotten in your 
royal repentance. You are scions of her vast Royal 
House; take up your true position as Princes of the 
junior branch, and you shall be Colonels of Young Eng- 
land’s Horse and Captains of her frigates. hon 

And being assembled round the Standard, this is what 
you are to do. You are to go forth into our land with 
knowledge in your hearts and truth upon your lips, and 
you are to enlighten them that have sat in the darkness — 
of disloyalty these two centuries, you are to strike off 
the fetters of the poor bond slaves of Whiggery and you — 
are to purge the land of every species of unclean Cant ; 
in the name of St. George and Merry England you are © 
to ride down all low political jobbers and to exterminate 
all scurvy caucus-mongers. With voice and pen, by 
good deed and by instant prayer, you are to strive with 


every nerve to prepare the land against the blessed Res- 


oration Day, nor shall you taste the sweets of rest or 
enjoy one day of inglorious ease, until you have stamped 


out and annihilated the fell effects of these centuries of BEA 


inter-regnum, until Old Englond lives again, and Merry 
England and Devout England. We 
Be of good hope! If time is long, why, principles are 
eternal. Be of good courage! If sacrifice smarts, why, 
dishonour kills. Time and dishonour, that have wrought 
all this havoc in our fair realm, will assuredly yield be- 
fore principles which are immortal and chivalry without 
a stain. Therefore be of good hope! be of good courage ! 
But if courage fail and hope grow faint, then return 
with me for a moment to the summit of the Mount 
Pisgah where our Standard floats, and you shall behold 
in spirit the glorious day of promise that is surely 
coming. It is the 5th of July, 19— and all the land is in 
jubilation. Bells are pealing, flags are flying, garlands 
are hung out in every town, while the welkin rings with — 
the boom of a thousand guns. A glad and eager multi- — 
tude are hurrying along the road to Dover, and that 
town is, if possible, in greater gala than any other. For 


it is the blessed Restoration Day, and the Queen, like 


the King two centuries and a half ago, is to land here. 
See on the deck of that white gleaming yacht, a gracious, 
venerable fady, surrounded by her stalwart sons and 
beauteous daughters. It is the Queen with her own, 
come back to the enjoyment of her own again. The 
cannon of the Castle roar out in a Royal salute, the 
silver trumpets of the Household Band send up their 
piercing flourish of welcome. All is joy and brightness 
and gay colour, save where in the forefront of the crowd 


stands a group in the habiliments of mourning. It is the 


family of Guelph, come to do penance for the treason of 
their ancestors and to offer homage to their lawful Queen. 
The treason is forgiven and the homage accepted, and 
the two long separated branches of the House of Este 
are united once more. The summer sun smiles down on 
a glad and regenerate England,—all have sworn an 
oath that it shall stand still ere treason infect our land 
again. A 
Therefore be of good hope, Young England! be of 
good courage, for it must follow, as the night the day, 
that Truth shall conquer, chasing foul Wrong away. 
Our Lady of England, pray for England ! i 
St. Gregory, our Ransomev, pray for England | 
St. George, our Patron, pray for England ! 
i ‘ ‘Mites Corser. 
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~—-BROUNAHA. 


Several foolish papers, notably the Star, the Tmes, 
the Scottish Leader, the Western Datly Press (Bristol), and 
even the G/ode, have been making themselves supremely 
_ ridiculous by their hasty credulity as to the rumour of 

_ the King of France’s abdication, and still more by their 
__ impertinent, ill-informed comments: It appears that some 
s isolated phrases, extracted from the King’s letter to the 

_ Prince de Valori, went the round of the English Press 
_ and were misunderstood. Such stupidity might, perhaps, 
_ have been condoned, but the scurrilous sneers which 
accompany it are unpardonable. To insult one of the 
noblest and most majestic figures of the age is contemp- 
_ tible and worthy: .* the reptile Press, while to parade a 
disbelief in Don’ Caries’ right to the French crown can 
(only serve to teveal very tamentable ignorance. 


_ This clumsy canard, which in its flight sometimes takes 
_ the shape that Don Carlos has renounced his rights to the 
_ throne of France, and it others that he is indifferent to 
_ these rights, is no new visitor. It received another 
_ striking refutation at the great Legitimist Manifestation 
at Ste. Anne d’Auray on the 29th September. Not only 
did he send the Prince de Valori to represent him, but at 
the end of the day the following telegrams passed between 
Ste. Anne d’Auray and Venice :— 


“Les légitimistes et les dames Iégitimistes réunis en 
communion avec le représentant du Roi, renouvellent au 
Roi l'hommage de leur constante fidélité—VicoMTE DE 
BELLEVUE.” : i 


“ ‘‘ Venise, 30 Septembre, 1890.—Monseigneur, touché de 
votre constante fidélité, vous remercie pour votre dévou- 
ment.—CoMTE DE MELGAR. 


aS cy aS 


Moreover, in this very letter from the King to the 
Prince de Valori, which these thoughtless ones. profess to 
quote, there occurs the following very emphatic passage : 
‘Jai le droit de dire avec vous, qu’étant I’ainé de la 
maison d’Espagne et de France, pour arriver au tréne, 
par droit de primogéniture, il faut marcher derriére moi.” 


Py Re, = 


The words in this letter, “S7 ye sacrafie mes drorts @ la 
conroune de Hrance,” have been twisted by ignorant 
comment into a complete abdication by Don Carlos of 

_his rights to the French Throne. Read in the light of 

_ his many previous utterances on this subject, read even 
in the light of other portions of this letter, read in the 
light of the fact that he sent the Prince de Valori to 
represent him at this Manifestation —these words are 
capable of quite another interpretation. 


* * * 
We may as well reprodice a paragraph of a letter of 
Don Carlos to the Prince de Valori, dated 27th February, 


1889 ; it States the exact position with marvellous pre- 
cision. The italics are ours: “Loving France, even as 
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you love her, I am deeply touched to behold you con- 
secrating your life to the service of him who has become 
the head of the family of your Kings, the legitimate her 
altke of Lours XIV. and Philip V. A day will 
come when a Prince of my House will claim those zmpre- 
scriptible rights [to the French Crown] which I solemnly 
reserved, when in 1887 I replied to the address of General 
de Cathelineau, Count d’Andigné, and M. du Bourg. As 
for me, a contract made on the field of battle, signed with 


‘the blood: of heroes and countersigned by me and my 
ancestors, binds me to my noble and well-beloved Spain.” 


#& +. & 


The true position then is that, whereas Don Carlos has 
most fully and solemnly reserved his rights to the throne 
of. St. Louis, he may be said to have so far sacrificed them 
as to abandon for the present, in the interests of Spain, 
all active endeavour to assert them: Let the silly Star, — 
which seems to find the sacred subject of Legitimist: 
Monarchy a matter for levity and merriment, take note 
that we still can, and still do, cry with heart and voice 
most fervently: “ Vive Charles XI, Roi de France et de 
Navarre.” 


* * * 


This annual Manifestation was, if possible, an even 
more brilliant success than in past years. The day began 
with mass at the basilica of Ste. Anne, and at half-past | 
eleven a vast assembly met to hear the speeches of the 
Prince de Valori, the Comte Maurice d’Andigné, the 
Vicomte de Bellevue, and M. Maurice de Junquiéres. © 
The enthusiasm, the loyalty, the faith called forth, beggar 
all description, and we only wish we could give these 
speeches in full, as models of what speeches on a dynastic 
cause should be. 


& 


We always read the speeches of M. de Junquiéres with 
especial pleasure. His fire and eloquence are as a very 
whirlwind, carrying all hearts before them. Take this as 
a specimen of beautiful pathos ; he is speaking of Henri 
V and the White Flag of France :— 

“Oui! j'en atteste son drapeau : — 

“Son drapeau est ici! Et l’ame d’Henri V est ave 
nous ! 

‘““O mon Roi vénéré! _ 

‘QO mon Drapeau chéri ! 

_“Inséparables tous deux dans la radieuse unité d’une 
vie sans souillure | 

‘“ Inséparables aussi dans la mort immortelle ! 

 Inséparables enfin dans l’hestozre vengeresse ! 

“© mon Drapeau ! : 

‘“C mon Roi!” 


Unlike the Jew of the Zzmes, the Jew of the Republique 
Frrancatse has some very appreciative comment on the 
letter of Don Carlos. “ Voici, par exemple, une lettre de 
roi! Quel ton et quelle allure! Ce n’est pas Philippe 
qd Orleans qui écrit’ dexce’style, 37." Don Carlos 
“ sacrifie ses droits a la couronne de France dans sa sainte 
passion pour l’Espagne,” mais il rappelle toujours qu’il 
est ‘‘l’ainé de la maison d’Espagne et de France,” et que 
pour arriver au trone par droit de primogeniture, “il faut 
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marcher derriére lui.” Certes, auprés de Don. Carlos, 
Philippe VII est un bien petit personnage historiquement 
_et moralement. Il est bien facheux que nous 
n’ayons plus besoin d’un roi, mais.s’il nous arrivait, par 
aventure, de sentir le besoin d’en avoir encore un, c’est 
celui-ci qu'il faudrait prendre incontestablement et sans 
ombre d’héssitation possible.” 


cod od vis 


A representative of La Presse has had an interview in 
Paris with the Marquis de Cervalbo. The noble political 
leader of the Carlists of Spain expects his Party to score 
a brilliant success at the coming Genera! Election, which 
will now for the first time be held under universal 

suffrage. The noble Marquis also bore witness to the 
formidable strength of the Republican Party in Spain, 
and augured that if the Republic is to be proclaimed 
again, it will be speedily succeeded by the lawful king, 
more especially if Senor Castelar be its President. 
Castelar est un orateur incomparable, mais un adminis- 
trateur incapable. Avec Castelar au pouvoir le parti 
Carliste aurait les chances les plus sérieuses de succéder 
au gouvernement républicain, mais quoi qu’il arrive, et 
ce sera mon dernier mot, le Carlisme est l'avenir et sera 
la réjouissance de l’Espagne.” 


*® # # 


n 


We would call our readers’ attention to the advertise- 
ment we publish of the Count Bayard de Volo’s “ Life of 
the late Duke of Modena.” Loyal Englishmen, remem- 
bering that Francis V of Modena was also Francis I of 
England, will buy this book largely. And indeed it is a 
noble possession. ‘The life of the Duke is written fully, 
but so is the history of his time. The malignity, the 
fraud, the sophistry of the Revolution—all are exposed 

with a master hand. The book consists of four stout 
volumes, embracing over 2,000 pages. The price of it 
is 20 francs. Copies may be had by writing to the 
Countess Bayard, de Volo at Modena. In accordance 
with the wishes of the late Count de Volo, the entire 
proceeds of the sale of the book are bestowed in works 
of ee : 


We learn, at the moment of going to press, that, on 


reflection, the Avant-Garde de Provence intends to keep 
its name.. Our appropriate wish is that, like ourselves, it 
may still, dusty to vanward, go on superb. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Parma, and his 


brother, the Count of Bardi, have arrived at the Chateau 


of Chambord. 


A copy of the /rzsh Temes has reached us containing 
a full report of a recent speech delivered by Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett at Tralee, from which it appears that 
that pillar of the Constitution conceives Jacobin and 
Jacobite to be synonymous. Pernaps this ignorance 
may be taken as typical of the knowledge which men 
require to govern the world. 


_ We have received, from a Newcastle newspaper man, a 
Species of tu quogue communication in the shape of ay} 
‘letter to absurd people,” addressed, of course, to the 
Proprietor- Editors. 
\* % eae 3 
‘The sincerest form of flattery we expect and are 
accustomed to,” as the Gentle Enemy has phrased it, but 
it is not sufficient to be vituperative alone in order to 
force our columns. Moreover, why should we receive | 
our own stolen goods in a soiled condition. Neverthe- 
less, as.a lesson to the young provincial, we would have — 
inserted his contribution but for its length, which is ‘ 


unpardonable. 
* * * 


To be insolent one may be brief. 


The Pytchley Horse Show, an annual affair, to wien 
subscribers to the Hunt, and their friends, are accustomed 
to look for distraction at this season in the year, took 
place a few days ago, and was made a subject of much 
after-luncheon speechifying and plausible rhodomontade 
about the Englishman’s (z.e., the farmer’s) love of fox-. 
hunting. The Show, however, apart entirely from what 
was said about it by those interested in its prosperity, 
was undeniably a good one. The entries compare favour- 
ably with those in preceding years, and the animals that 
were passed before the judges were pronounced, by con- 
noisseurs, to be entirely above criticism. Some very — 
good jumping was indulged in (by the herses), the judges 
themselves testing the prowess of the steeds recommended 
to them for favourable consideration to the general edifi- 
cation, amusement, and distraction of the e/zte of the 
neighbourhood. Much satisfaction was caused by an- 
nouncement of the fact that the Poultry Fund, in which 
it was alleged Members of the Hunt are pecuniarily 
interested, was in a prosperous condition, and that sub-_ 
scriptions in aid of this department in the state of the 
Hunt were not urgently needed. The blue ribbon of the 


Show was won by Lord Erskine’s horse, Mayflower, and 


we are able to state that the animal appeared to be fully 
conscious of the honour unanimously conferred on him. 


ne eran 


US 


October 18. Murders of Royalists at Hybarhi 1715, and 
ot, Carlisle, 1745. 
19.. Execution of Regicides, 1660. 


(ei + Battleror Trafalgar, 1805. 
» 23. Battle of Edgehill, 1642. 
»  25- Battle of Agincourt, 1415. 


28. Murder of Royalists at Penrith, 1746- 


re 
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MODERN GHOULS, 


This is a garish, blatant, vulgar age, in which every- 
thing is made subservient to the greed of gain and the 
lust for display. Sentiment, chivalry, loyalty, are out 


of fashion ; long purses and brazen insolence alone com- | 


mand consideration. On all hands the Philistines seem 
to prosper and a brutal dowrgeorsze sets up her horn. 
Perhaps the most terrible feature of this state of things 
is the decay of respect for the dead, which, while surviv- 
ing, with religious observances, among savages appears to 
stand no chance beneath the blighting curse of Civilisa- 
tion. It seems as if the Bayards and Cavaliers of olden 
_ days had been succeeded by a race of Ghouls, to whom 
death is a matter of profit and loss, unhallowed by senti- 
ment, unaneled by regret. 

They may be catalogued as they dangle their legs 
there upon the churchyard wall, waiting for the corpses 
to pass. 

First the political Ghoul, to whom the death of an 
opponent is a chance of gaining a seat, the death of a 
colleague a chance of promotion. The rank and file 

Tory Ghoul, who is reckoning upon the death of Mr. 
Gladstone to break up the Liberal party and who glories 


in the prospect. ,The Chief Secretary Ghoul, who not’ 


only slays his own victims, but traduces their motives 
and maligns their memory—most revolting he of all the 
foul array. - 
_ There the financial Ghouls, to whom all the world’s 
affairs are mere questions of ‘‘ bulls’ and ‘‘bears.” The 
death of a great statesman or the success of an unnatural 
rebellion may afford them satisfaction, while the restor- 
ation of a rightful monarch, or the execution of a 
regicide may cause them vexation, according to the in- 
cidental effect upon their pockets. The money-lending 
Ghoul, who purchases post-obits, and the life-insurance 
Ghoul grimly calculating the years we have to live. 

The journalistic Ghouls, who write up our biographies 
and keep them stacked in pigeon-holes, awaiting our 
demise. 

The military Ghoul, who hires himself out as a killer 
of men, and bemoans the “ piping times of peace,” which 
delay the death of his superior officers. His humbler 
imitator, the butcher Ghoul, who is employed to kill the 
- lower animals, as he the human. ; 

And all the Ghouls of trade: the undertaker, the mute 
and the funeral bakemeats man ; and the obliging West- 
end dealers, who regulate the length of your credit by 
the validity of what they call your “ expectations.” 

Yonder the medical Ghoul: the student 
hospitals, gloating at the sight of blood, and playing fast 
-and loose with life for the sake of an artistic operation ; 
the staid family practitioner, who lets men die, sooner 
than confess the crassness of his ignorance ; and the 
brilliant surgeon, who prostitutes his skill to prolong 
lives that are themselves far worse than death. 

But worst.and tiresomest of all, the religious Ghoul : 


whether the well-meaning person who for ever reminds - 


us most unnecessarily of death, which, after all, is-not 
believed in by the true philosopher, before it meets him ; 
or the self-styled ‘‘ General,” who deliberately uses his 
wife’s corpse to advertise the existence and enrich the 
coffers of a blasphemous sect, which parodies religion. 
It is surely this man and his outrageous exhibition— 


‘populace. 


in the 


appropriate features of this hideous age—that most | 
warrant forcible denunciations of the modern Ghouls. 

The poor woman is said to have expressed a wish that 
the funeral should be a quiet one. This‘is how Mr. 
Booth respected the wishes of his dead wife. He exposed 
the body to public view in the place where Barnum’s 
circus was, charging pennies to thousands for admission. 
Next day he paraded the coffin through the streets, 
amidst a scene of great confusion. The coffin was 
covered with the flag of his egregious “Army,” while 
the bonnet and cloak of the deceased lady were hung out 
upon the hearse. Members of the sect rode about in melo- 
dramatic costumes, one man wearing a gaudy Indian 
dress and a flunkey’s knee-breeches. Money boxes were 
shaken and proferred, as at the docker’s strike, fantastic 
flags were waved, while loud discordant bands contributed 
to the hideous brouhaha Mr. Booth, keeping up his. 
imitation of Barnum, occupied a magnificent landau, 
drawn by two spanking bays, and raised his hat to the 
crowd incessantly. ° eo 

Such is the religion of the day, such the religion that 
has the highest vogue among vulgarians, such thy gods, 
O England! If this ghoulish display be viewed with 
equanimity and approval by a large section of our country- 
men, as appeats to have been the case, what hope can 
there be of a higher and a more chivalrous England ? 
Such scenes are evidence that the evil spirit of the old 
Puritan scoundrellism is not yet dead amongst us ; that 
cant, hypocrisy, and blasphemy did not pass away with the 
execution of the regicides ; that, however proud we may 
be of England as a name and as a tradition, we may yet 
well be ashamed of her tarnished present aud her degraded 
HERBERT VIVIAN, 


EMPIRE: TRUE AND FALSE. 


One of the most remarkable tendencies of our time is 
that which makes for great and highly centralised goyern- 
ments. It may be observed in every part of the world- 
It is accompanied by a thirst for territory and a great 
love of national display. It results, in my opinion, in 
undermining the individual life ; it makes men timid and 
gregarious, and every year we seem less and less inclined 
to resist encroachments upon liberty. Private life is 
affected by it, but as yet it has suffered less than 
municipal and public life, and it is in matters of high 
national policy that its worst effects are seen, In obedi- 


A Seas 


ence to it. ‘‘ Nations and thrones and reverend laws have 


melted like a dream.” 

The two most conspicuous examples are, undoubtedly, 
the aggrandised Prussia, now known as the German 
Empire, and the modern Kingdom of Italy. Both are 
such embodiments of outward prosperity, such well 
accomplished facts, that few people stop to think of what 
they are, what they represent, or how they were created. 
Let us ta ke Italy first. 
of Italy were the targets for all the venom, the insolence, 
and the misrepresentation that dourgeors writers in the 
London Press and the followers of Lord Palmerston—the 
most mischievous man of modern times—could collect 
and fling. The King of Naples, who was neither a bad 
ruler inor a bad man, was given an offensive nickname; 
all constituted and hereditary authority was denounced 
as tyranny ; the selfish schemes of the plotting Court of 
Turin were applauded, and: Mr. Gladstone commenced 
his career of revolution by the celebrated letter upon the 
treatment of political prisoners, a subject which he was 
destined himself to illustrate on a gigantic scale in later 
years in Ireland, when he threw a thousand men into 
prison without trial. In due time the sovereigns of Italy 
were expelled from their dominions, and Italy became a 
single kingdom. No sooner was the change accomplished, 
than her new rulers commenced to fish in troubled waters, 
and they have continued to fish there ever since. It would 
be impossible to exaggerate the complications which have 


arisen in European affairs owing to the ceaseless intrigues, - 


the vast armaments, and the ambitious alliances of this 
new and unscrupulous member of the family of nations. 

A still more conspicuous example is “ United Ger- 
_ many.” The princes and peoples of Germany rose in arms 
in the year 1866 against the aggressor and disturber, 


Prussia, the enemy of German liberty and of the general — 


peace. At Sadowa Austria was overthrown and Europe 
was abolished, That Italy should follow the triumphal 
car of Prussia; that France should be reduced to the 
rank, or, at least, to the power of a second-rate kingdom 
four years later; that, finally, European liberty should 
disappear under the heel of insolent militarism; these 
followed as a matter of course. But the most remarkable 
thing is the complacently self-satisfied tone of Englishmen 
in regard to all this robbery and revolution. 

It is assumed by a majority of London newspapers— 
that is to say by a majority of the men who manufacture 
and manipulate public opinion—that the creation of 
these vast military states is a thing for which England 
ought to rejoice. Yet to a thoughtful man, the absorption 

of Hanover, Holstein, and Slesvig ; the presence of a new 
and ambitious power within a few hours’ steaming dis- 
tance of our shores; the disappearance of Scandinavia, 
our natural ally as a fighting force; and the creation of a 

_ German ironclad fleet are by no means matters for con- 
gratulation. The result of our policy—for without 
England’s connivance these things could not have 
occurred—has been to raise up two formidable and 
unscrupulous rivals; one close to the mouth of the 
Thames, the other firmly established on the road to 

India. 

Another assumption in modern argument is that these 


vast ‘‘unified’’ states promote the happiness of the 


people ; that they are both better in themselves and more 


likely to promote the good of the world than small inde-_ 


pendent kingdoms and principalities. But nothing can 
be further from the fact. The rage for centralisation not 
only crushes out all individuality in nations, smothering 
local traditions, opinions, rights, and privileges under a 
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spiked helmet ; it lowers the manliness and self-respect 


of the individual citizen. It has been said of Bismarck 
that he made Germany great, but the individual German 
small. Taxes are heavy ; military service terribly severe, 
and, outside Prussia, unpopular. Socialism advances with 
tremendous strides, laughing at the network of repressive 
laws woven around it by the Iron Chancellor. And is 


not this Socialism itself caused by the highly centralised i: 


system under which men live? Lae heels 

Is united Italy happy? It is notorious that the people 
are about the most miserable in Europe. 
national glory is evoked to justify the shameful attack 
upon Abyssinia. In this matter Englishmen have much 
wherewith to reproach themselves. It is a cruel story. 
We sent a special Envoy to that country with promises 
of alliance and. protection, and a specific engagement to 
secure a port for Abyssinia on the Red Sea. Shortly 


afterwards Italy, without any provocation, seized the only 
available port, Massowah, and since that time has un- 


ceasingly worked by bribes and bloodshed to undermine 
the historic independence of that ancient Christian nation. 


In the case both of Germany and Italy, there is athird 
assumption, the falsity of which must be exposed. It is. 


that all this militarism with its false glory and ambition 
reflects the views of the people. This is absolutely untrue. 
The people in both cases are bitterly distrustful of their 
rulers ; they are heayily taxed and care nothing for mili- 
tary expeditions. In Germany there is little hope of any 


alteration for the better. In Italy, however, there are not © 


wanting signs of a change, and it is possible that public 


opinion may yet compel the adoption of more moderate — 


courses. a 

In these modern days men’s minds are greatly impressed 
by mere size, and this is especially the case in regard .to 
empires. But are size and strength the same? 


pire was foiled by a handful of Turks at Plevna, whilst 


her fleet, of which such alarming things were said in _ 


‘Service clubs and newspapers, was cleverly blocked by 
the naval forces of Turkey, a power barely of the second 
rank. Russia is powerful in defence but not in offensive 
war. The great military empires have feet of clay. Who 
can say how long they will last ? 

There is nothing to show that great states are good for 
the progress of humanity. On the contrary it is, as Pére 
Hyacinthe expressed it, ‘‘the little states, which have been 


the centres of the most glorious civilisation. What does — 


not the world owe to little Greece, to little Judaza?” 


If we turn to our own country, we shall see the craving — 


fora vast centralised empire exemplified in a manner full 
of warning and danger. Without counting our older 
historic colonies and dependencies and excluding from 
our argument even India, about whose maintenance and 
defence as an integral part of the Empire we are all 
agreed—limiting our view to the history of the 
last quarter of a century, we find the external 
policy of England little else than a long series 
of “little: wars?!) “Some of | these; were. perhaps 
unavoidable in an Empire, whose frontiers ‘‘ march” with 
so many savage or semi-savage nations. But amongst 
them are Egypt and the Soudan, campaigns on a large 
scale, and costing enormous sums. What has been the 


leading idea in all the external policy which has kept the — 


Empire in a perpetual ferment ever since the removal of 
Ismail from the throne of Egypt twelve years ago, that 
fountain and origin of so many ills? It is impossible to 


read the Parliatmentary debates, reports of public meetings 


A phantom of — 


Russia 
plays the largest part upon the maps of Europe and Asia. 
But Russia’s size is her weakness, and this gigantic em-. 
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Od dae articles upon imperial topics, since that fatal 

step, without seeing one argument constantly repeated, 
though with many variations. It is that an empire must 
‘expand or perish. ” In other words, you must overeat 
; yourself orstarve. Could there be a seater mistake ? 

The rage for expanded territory is accompanied by an 
intense jealousy of foreign expansion and it has spread 
tothe colonies. The tone of public opinion in Australia 
is alarmist and bellicose in the extreme. Nothing can be 
ee more ridiculous than the spectacle of a prosperous, 
_ wealthy group of colonies, peopled by four millions of 
active citizens, frightened into violence and excitement 
bya little settlement of Frenchmen, without arms or 
organization, on a worthless rock more than a thousand 
‘miles from their shores. Yet this paltry question, of no 
real importance even to Australia, seriously endangered the 
relations of England and France, aay embittered by 
our unscrupulous occupation of Egy 

“One of the worst effects of all ee unreal Imperialism 
is the withdrawal of public attention from the true wants 
of the Empire. Upon this—the true Imperialism—the 
_ whole future of our country depends, and the man who, 
_ without relying upon State aid, could devise a system of 
real colonisation would render a greater service to England 
than any statesman has done for many years. 
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THE. JAGOBINS, 


- The extraordinary growth in revolutionary ideas which 
the last few years have witnessed, and which trade dis- 
putes and labour disturbances have helped to encourage 
and foster, is to be primarily attributed to the action ofa 
small band. of energetic but unscrupulous politicians, 
rather than to the conduct, amiably weak though it has 


been, of the educational authorities, or to the foolish and : 


culpable attitude assumed by the British Press in speaking 
of Socialism and State aid: The Radicalism of such men 
as Felix Holt, uncharitable and gloomy though it was, 
was eminently sincere and most decidedly real. 
- which they felt they expressed ; their creed was founded 
on conviction, and, since their opinions were not worth 
the purchasing, they were generally conceded to be 
honest. Parliament, however, at last discovered that the 

_ working man, if given a vote, was worth bribing, and so 

the old Radicalism perished, and the politician set him- 
self to work to keep the labourer in as amiable a frame of 
mind as possible by promising to get the State to do his 
work for him, in much the same way that the rabble of 
Rome was kept in order by free spectacles of eladiatorial 
combats in the time of her greatness. 

_ This policy of shameless conciliation has called into 
existence a band of politicians whose mission appears to 
be similar to that which Mr. Spurgeon has embarked 
on in another department of life. They hoodwink the 
labouring man with promises of State aid, while in reality 
S  Adatehy seek only their own advancement and their own 
aggrandisement. These men, for want of a more suitable 


name, we shall style Jacobins. 
Mr. Labouchere remarked, at a recent election, that 


‘Phat = 


the difference between a Tory and a Jacobin, or as he 
expressed it, a Radical, was that whereas the Tory would 
only go as far as he was driven, the Jacobin (or Radical) 
would go as far as was desired. 

To support the present Tory Government is, of course, ' 
quite out of the question. Their numerous policies have 
rendered such a course not only improper and undesirable 
but impossible. For the same reason the conscientious 
man and the Individualist are placed in a very serious 
dilemma. It is patent that neither one nor the other can 
support either the Tory or the Jacobin at the polling 
booths. The Tory for reasons stated above, the Jacobin 
for reasons that must be shown. 

The Jacobin, according to Mr. Labouchere, 4 is ready to 
go any length. He is ready to pull the Constitution to 
pieces, to destroy the existing order of things, to create 
disturbance and dispense with law and order. There is 
no doubt that some people desire these things. The 


Jacobin, who is ready to do all that is demanded of him, 


is. therefore clearly not only willing but anxious to 
execute the orders of the rabble, however unreasonable, 
however bloodthirsty, and however wicked they may be, 
The Jacobin, therefore, is to be viewed with suspicion, 
and his advances to the electorate eueur to be rejected 
without investigation. 

The question may be asked, “ What, then, shall a man 
dog) cH phevis fo refuse support to the Tory and to 
reject the Jacobian, without even taking the trouble to 
enquire whether his priticiples be sound or no, to whom 
shall he give his vote. The answer is a simple one. In 
the first place it would be necessary to secure Individualist 
candidates for Parliament. If that be impossible, and we 
see no reason for thinking so, the voter should then give 


his vote to the man who, in his opinion, is least likely to 
do injury to the Individualist cause. 


But it is, of course, 
too much to expect any Tory to advocate in Parliament 
the Individualist programme, and the Jacobin, although 
he may promise to act, as far as possible, in accordance 
with the electors’ principles, will abandon them on the 


slightest provocation, that is to say, immediately he is 


returned to Parliament. 


STruartT ERSKINE. 


ee 
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THE ‘ WHIRLWIND” CARTOONS. 


Owing to Mr. Walter Sickert’s liveliness and _ eccen- 
tricity, we are unable to publish a cartoon this week. If . 
we are again flouted in this way, we may reluctantly be 
compelled to ask him to go and beggar himself else- 
where. 


SE SL 


“ Cavatiers, up! Lips from the cup 
Hands from the pasty, nor bite take, nor sup, 
ill you're 
Marching along, fifty score strong, . 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song.” 
R. Browninc.—" CavalierTunes.* _ 


Ea 


“LAST WEEK'S ABSENCE, 


THE WHIRLWIND did not put in an appearance last 
week, because, at the moment of, going to press, it came 


out that the printer had views on dynastic questions. We 


were in the position of the famous organist, whose 
bellows-man one day suddenly refused to blow. The 
public may, however, be informed, if they cherish 
curiosity upon the point, that the foolish printer has been 


- summarily dismissed [his name, Harrison, 47 St. Martin’s 


Lane, may be mentioned as a caution], and that no simi- 
lar disappointment need be anticipated for the future. 
Hear the Sunday Times on the subject (19th October, 
1890) : ; 
THE WHIRLWIND “ WANTED.” 


“THE WHIRLWIND is for the moment, we learn ez 
delicatesse with the Government, and has brought upon 


itself the abrupt attention of the authorities. Under the 


auspices, however, of another printer, the treasonable 


number will appear next Thursday morning. It so comes 


about that Mr. Whistler makes his debut at the same 
moment, and the expectation of his first promised draw- 
ing will complete the fever of impatient curiosity with 
which this forthcoming issue is awaited.”’ 


And the Star (22nd October, 1890) : 


“Everyone knows how Rome was saved by certain 
wakeful inmates of the Capitol. England, it appears, is 
equally indebted to a courageous firm of printers. It is 
not generally known that last week’s WHIRLWIND con- 
tained an article of a most treasonable character. It was 
entitled, we believe, “A Call to Arms.” It was an 
appeal to the young gentlemen of Engfand to don the 
white cockade and re-seat on the throne of her ancestors 
the true Queen of England, Mary of Modena, lineal des- 
cendent of King Charles I., of blessed memory. Who 
knows but that by this time the revolution might have 
been accomplished, and the Queen, a discrowned lady, 
have embarked on the Calais-Douvres for the hospitable 
shores of France. i 

‘Fortunately the printers of the WHIRLWIND were also 
the printers to her present gracious Majesty, long may 
she reign! They were loyal men, and brave men too, 
and they did not hesitate. They declined to print the 
WHIRLWIND unless the treasonable article was expunged. 
The treasonable editors stood firm, and the result was 
that last week’s WHIRLWIND did not appear. There is 
an awful rumour that it is coming out this week with a 
new printer and the old article. Ifso, we may yet look 
to see Mr. Herbert Vivian’s and Mr. Stuart Erskine’s 
heads frowning—yes, frowning is the word—on Tower 
Hill in’ place of sunnily adorning the pages of Tur 
WHIRLWIND. We live in troublous times.” 


i 


MR. WHISTLER’S “ SONGS ON STONE.” 


We publish to-day the first of this series of Lithographs 
that comes to us from Chelsea. 
The Master, in bestowing upon us these priceless pearls, 


was of opinion that they would find their way inevitably — 
to their usual audience! Still—for the sake of fd nes 


Rare Few we persevere. 


. 
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REFLECTIONS, 


“Decimat Comace.—I am glad to see that the idea 


ot a decimal system of coinage, weights and measures, 
which I advocated years ago, has again come to the front. 
It appears that there is actually a ‘‘ Decimal Association” 


in existence, which disseminates literature on the subject. 
What has hitherto been the obstacle to the adoption of 


the decimal system in this country I have never been able 
to make out. The present confused. system is utterly 


_ without excuse, either in convenience oreveninsentiment, 


for its antiquity has no special association. The fact 
must be, faced: we are hopelessly behind other civilised 
nations in this matter, and the sooner we conform to logic 
and common sense, the better for ourselves and the better 
for our reputation, tEAe 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. — This reminds me 
to ask what has become of the Proportional Represen- 
tation Association, to which I used to belong somewhere — 


about the time of the last general election. The pro- 
moters of the Association were easily discouraged and, — 


after a very small series of meetings, seemed to come to 


the conclusion that the British voter was too ~ 


utterly dense and muddy-minded for education on the 


subject. I believe that, if they had persevered with their — 


propaganda, much progress might have been made before 
the next appeal to the constituencies. It is always the way, 
however, with party politicians ; they are all bustle and 


energy, when there are votes to be got, but they are very _ 


chary of casting their bread upon the waters, unless they 
can be sure of finding it again before many days. 


at: 
i 


\ 


Egle, 25 October, 1890. 
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~ BUSTS. 


Mr. GLanstonr’s visit TO EpinsurGH.—Much com- 
_ ment has been evoked in the Gladstonian Press of Scot- 

_ land at the lack of interest shown by a certain section of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Scots supporters in the proceedings that 
are being instituted in honour of his visit to Mid- 
lothian. Scots feeling is just now hardly favourable to 
Mr. Gladstone, who, it is objected, will not give counte- 
nance to certain Socialist views held by a large section of 
his adherents in the House of Commons. The miners 
who work the pits in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh 


are pressing for an Eight Hours Bill, and are not at all 


prepared to receive Mr. Gladstone in the manner desired 
by the local wire-pullers. Much pressure is being 
brought on them to accord to the ex-Premiera favourable 
__ reception, but it is to be remarked that the enthusiasm 
_ which marked his entry into Edinburgh a year or two 
ago will not render his visit to Scotland this year so much 
_atriumphal progress as a dull political tour undertaken 
; at the dictation of his Party and in deference to the 
earnest representation of a small section of his supporters. 
_ So this year Mr. Gladstone’s Scots admirers must find 
their enthusiasm in the Dazly News of London—not in 

the Edinburgh Press. 


Computsory Vaccination.—In the programme which 
heralded the approach of this journal it was stated that 

__ we should oppose vaccination and vivisection, as well as 
_ female, childhood, or doghood  suffra.e, hypocrisy, 
whiggery and waste. The Report of the Royal Com- 
mission, not yet issued, which has been appointed to con- 
sider the working of the Act, will give us occasion to 
make a statement with regard to the views held by us in 


respect to this matter. In the meantime it ought to be 


clearly stated that the official return issued recently in 
Germany which, it is portentiously announced by a con- 
temporary, ‘‘holds out poor comfort to anti-vaccinators,”’ 
must not be allowed to discourage those who maintain a 
correct Individualist attitude on this question. Under 
the German law not only is vaccination compulsory as in 
this country, but provision is made for re-vaccination at 
stated periods of life. prcopr diag to this return small-pox 


_ less vexatious notion of compensation. 


is rapidly disappearing from the German Empire, the in- 
ference drawn by the compiler being that this result is 
due to the enforcement of the Vaccination Law.” The 
compiler does not credit improved drainage and sanitation 
with a fraction of this result, nor does he state the number 
of deaths that enforcement of the Vaccination Laws had 
brought about. It ought to be known, in fact, that small- 
pox decreases in a community in proportion to popularity 
of sanitary laws, not in proportion to the number of 
persons that are compulsorily inoculated with vaccine 
matter under Act of Parliament. However, we shall 
have more to say on this subject at some future date. In 
the meantime we must insist that it is no proof of the 
efficacy of compulsory vaccination to say, as does our con- 
temporary, that the decrease in the number of deaths from 
small-pox in countries, in which the Act obtains, is due to 
enforcement of the Act. Theassumption is that vaccina- 
tion is responsible for these blessings. The fact is 
that sanitation. alone removes the scourge from among 
us. The cholera, the black plague, and in truth all 
zymotic diseases only commit their ravages where the 
people are not in active sympathy with sanitation. 
History alone proves this. 


¥ % * 


THe Dreary Duxe.—For so good a soldier and con- 
scientions aman as the Duke of Cambridge, to have taken 
a name so odious and detestable as that of the conqueror 
at Culloden, seems not only strange and incongruous, 
but vain and foolish. The Duke of Cambridge, who 
travels with the name of the “butcher” on his bag- 
gage,is no doubt proud of the exploits of his ancestor, 
and should feel beholden to me if I have it in my 
power to make the name of Cumberland, if possible, 
more odious and detestable than it is at the present 
moment. Ina history of Scotland I found a few days 
ago a statement to the effect that Jacobite officers taken 
in an action against the army of the Prince Regent 
were forced by the Duke of Cumberland to bear arms 
against the army of that Prince. The Duke of Cam. 
bridge is appropriately proud of his lineage. 


* od * 


PLEuRO-PNEUMoNIA.—The wholesale destruction of 
cattle in districts in England and Scotland, where ‘this 
disease has made its presence apparent has bred, in the 
minds of the authorities an equally-destructive and no 
It is quite con- 
trary to Individualism to compensate the individual at 
the expense of the State, and yet that is what is constantly 
done in cases in which it has been deemed :necessary to 
order the destruction of cattle suffering from pleuro- 
pneumonia. ‘The owner is compensated by the State, and 
is thus placed in the position of a man whose trade is pro- 
tected by the State. Is this, we ask, right or fair? Is it 
right in the State to draw distinctions between in- 
dividuals and to compensate one individual for losses 
he may incur in the prosecution of his trade, and to 
withhold a similar favour from those engaged in occu- 
pations which are equally precarious and possibly less 
remunerative. We should like to hear what other In- 
dividualists have to say in regard to this matter, as 
well as the defence of the those who defend. this in- 
iquitous system. 


ty 


MAD-WRIGGLES. 


THE ROUT OF THE VULTURE. 


AuGustus of the Vulture 
By Carrion Crows he swore 
A dead man’s honoured memory 
Should rest in peace no more: 
By Carrion Crows he swore it 
And summoned his array, 

_ And from their nests the vultures creep, 
East and west the vultures sweep 
Down on their helpless prey ; 


And all men looked in horror, 
_ And all men groaned in shame, 
To see so foula bird approach 
To smear an honoured name ; 
But no man shouted ‘‘ coward,” 
And no man cried “he lies,” 
Till from the crowd the Master stept 
With fury in his eyes. 


He smiled on that black Vulture 

A smile serene and high, 

He eyed the false Augustus 

And scorn was in his eye ; 

Then whirling round his weapon 
With both hands to the height _ 
Right at the Vulture’s face he struck 
And smote with all his might. 


Sudden all talk and laughter 
Were hushed among the crowd, 
And for one breathless moment 
No voice was heard aloud ; 

While the foul Vulture’s leader 
Swayed wildly to and fro, 

As trees within the forest 

Shake when the whirlwinds blow. 


Thrice looked he on the Master, 

Thrice looked he on the cane, 

And waved his arms in fury 

And muttered loud with pain ; 

And white with fear and hatred 
Scowled at the watchers all, 

Then turned and hied him back in haste 
To the shelter of his stall. 


And in the months of winter 

When “ First Nights” come and go, 
When in the crowded foyer 

Heavy the smoke clouds blow : 

When the private view is cr owded, 

And it’s far too dark to see, 

When an arm-chairin the smoking-room 
Is the only place to be, 
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scanning the bill of fare. 


little doctor stripped off his vast overcoat, and issued 


3 


When in the lighted studio 
Mingles the hum of sound ; 
At Lurgan’s lordly dinners, _ 
When sparkling wines go round, 
With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told 

- How well the Master cy the Hawk, 
In the brave days of old. 


_L. Macponarp. © 
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CHITTERLINGS. 


Ane 


IN WHICH, OVER A Aen Or DAGONET, AGABEG 
THE PHYSICIAN MAKES CLEAR THE “Rippnw OF 
LIFE. 


One evening towards the end of last week i deter- ) 
mined, for a variety of reasons, to eat a better dinner _ 
than usual. The return of many holiday folk to town 
had ona sudden invoked the presence of the Spirit of 
Gaiety in our grim streets. The weather, as you will — 
remember, was cold and cloudless, a conjunction which is — 
apt to whet the appetite without 1 in any way allaying the 
thirst. On the day in question, moreover, a very liberal 
cheque from the Proprietor-Editors had passed through 
my bank account. Accordingly, towards eight of the i: 
clock, [found myself in a snug corner of the Panangelicon 


I believe I had decided to order aysters : put of this. 1 
can never be quite certain. Suddenly I heard a loud and 
hearty voice behind my chair. A hand clapped me on 
the shoulders. Turning round I saw the well-known face 
of Dr. Agabeg regarding me with more joy than I con- _ 
ceived it possible the sight of my features could cause to 
any man. - 

“My dear fellow, how delightful to meet you ! it Nothing 
could be more lucky. Dining here alone, are you? Not 
expecting a friend? Ha! ha! incredible! preposterous ! 

! - Then you shall do me the honour. No. 
excuses! Waiter, the wine card, if you please.” _ 

And very rapidly, with marvellous flow of speech, the 


commands for a repast more splendid and profuse than 
had ever come within the limit of my dreams. 

Agabeg is by nature a very hairy man, but the constant ie 
offices of a barber keep trim-and orderly the prodigious — 
growth of beard and whiskers. Above his gold-rimmed 
spectacles, however, there stretch upward and outward a _ 
pair of grey shaggy eyebrows which no scissors may pre- 
sume to tamper with. There was never any tage who so | 
much resembled a goat. 

A sublime object, even at my club, is the wine called 
Dagonet (the right year, mind you), sublime, though - 
waiters of solemn countenance fetch it, and though no 
sound of mirth echoes in the vast hall. But at the 
Panangelicon how immeasurably more glorious ! ce 
when you order a magnum, it is brought you by the — 
landlord himself, tenderly, and wreathed in choice roses. 
You drink under the spell of bright eyes and snowy 
necks ; amid the flash of jewels, and the noise of merry | 
laughter. ee my elinsh if thy oy would ny Oe 


f 


‘its praise, they must do so by means more adequate than 
- We felt the touc 
best stories in our best manner, “not too scandalous, but 
gay.’ “Indeed, doctor, | should never have looked to 
meet in this gay haunt one so sage as yourself.” 
“Pooh! Pooh! dear boy, its fitness lies in its charm. 
_ All the Graces are here, and apparently the Eauns also, 
and Apollo,” (a bow), “why not poor A#sculapius? My 
own house is empty, save for acaretaker with no culinary 
art. I had to leave Mrs. Agabeg and the children at 
_ Homburg early in the week. A Prince of the Blood and 
two peeresses fell ill, and would not be put off with my 
assistant. So here I am, alone in London, exposed to all 
the temptations of a great city.” tae 
The doctor chuckled. i : 
_ “Success then has its burdens? You may not be the 
prop of fashion and buttress of the throne without a 
sacrifice or two?” 
- The doctor sighed. 
| “Ah, dear boy, to endure success is vastly harder than 
to achieve it.” Ce 
_ “Yet most of us find that too hard.” 
The doctor put his hands very emphatically upon the 
Ve tables, age, poe 
“Success in the higher professions—Mark my words | 
—is infinitely less difficult than the game of cards called 
Patience.” — oe 
‘You are jesting |” ; 
_. The magnum now stood empty upon the table. My 
friend had drunk somewhat more than his share. His 
tones had gradually become louder, shriller, and more 
impressive. We lit our cigars. } ’ 
- “Tam going to tell you a few things about my own 
career, and you shall judge for yourself,” continued 
Agabeg, drawing up his chair closer to mine, and crossing 
one leg over the other. “I was very poor when I first 
_ came to London, very raw, callow, and ill-educated, save 
_ in the common knowledge of my profession. I was with- 
out manners and connections, without experience and 
grace. But I had made a priceless discovery.” He 
paused and blew clouds of smoke. 
“ This discovery was not, properly speaking, a medical 
one, although it had to do with the workings of the 
human heart. Mankind has been so created that pratse 1s 
_ always welcome: over-prarse tmpossible. Few persons 
recognise this truth. Many indeed hold the contrary. 
Hence the empty phrase ‘fulsome adulation.’ 
_ “TI make it a rule of life to praise every man I meet, as 
well to his face as behind his back. I commend his coat, 
his hat, his mirth, his grief, his ox, his ass, his man- 
servant, and his maidservant, and everything that is his. 
I find that it is not possible to laugh too loudly at a 
man’s jokes, nor to listen too intently to his opinions. 
“I married, as you know, a lady of good fortune, 
_ position, and intelligence. With alacrity she entered into 
my plan. Often at the dinner table have I heard her 
_ commending the flavour of our host’s wine, while I have 
been extolling the composition of our hostess’s mustard, 
__ We never let an occasion escape, and our words, like 
bread cast upon the waters, find us again. after many 
days. ; ; : iat 
‘‘ And now you have my secret.” ‘_ 
“But doctor you have achieved marvellous cures. Your 
skill is admitted even by your professional brethren.” 
“Marvellous cures, dear boy, more often than not, 
achieve themselves. As for my skill, it is well enough in 


% i ‘ ik 1 
of the sorcerer’s wand and told our 


its way, but there are scores and hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of physicians in the world whose skill is every 
whit as good as my own, and whose incomes (poor devils !) 
are not a tenth part of mine.” 

‘“And praise alone,” I mused aloud, ‘ 
and wealth to your door?” 

‘By itself it was enough : but there are other maxims 
which I have also studied to observe. 

“However black the cloud that lowers upon anyone I 
never seem to notice it. A pariah is more easily won over 
than a lion, and the world gives you into the bargain 
credit for a kind heart.” 

Indeed, in Dr. Agabeg’s hospitable mansion, I have 
sometimes been startled to meet doves whose plumage 
was hopelessly soiled, hawks whose wings and talons had 
been publicly clipped. : 

“Tt is also. very useful to lay the talkers under an obli- 
gation in order that you may exact tribute fromthe silent | 
ones. Accordingly, in proportion as a man is a chatter- 
box, and.a garrulous ape, I lower my fees and redouble my 
cares. Believe me, when such a one rises by my aid from 
the bed of sickness, and finds that he has less to pay than 
he had counted on, he will run hither and thither, even as 
the foxes of Samson, and set the country-side in flames 
with my virtues. f ieee 

‘‘ All wags, comic writers, and professional funny fellows, 
J propitiate with rich offerings. Besides that their 
buffoonery isa pleasant thing in this grey world, and that 
their presence will add a zest to my entertainments. Their 
enmity.is a thing not to be endured, For ridicule is to a 
professional reputation what ice is to good claret... . . 

“And now tell me what men say of me.” ; 

“They say that Dr. Agabeg is a surprisingly skilful 
physician. They say that he is a very good fellow. They 
say that his parties, though a trifle mixed, are indefinitely 
amusing and admirably executed: 4 

I paused, for, indeed, men said other things of Dr, 
Agabeg. 

‘They say that Iam a vulgar beast ? I know it. I de- 

plore it. But this only means that there are many folk 
living, whom, alas, I have not yet had en opportunity of 
praising. : Waiter, my bill, if you please. 
: Most moderate!” exclaimed my host upon re- 
ceiving small change out of a five pound note. “Most 
excellent! Tell the landlord with my compliments—with 
Dr. Agabeg’s compliments—that I never tasted better 
Dagonet even at the Duke of W. rs table. And 
there’s for your kind attention, my good fellow.” 

And as we went out into the night I remembered how 
in the Book it is written that “the Serpent which 
tempted Eve was of the Chitterling kind, and it is re- 
corded of him that he was more subtle than any beast 
of the field.” 


has brought fame 


PETER CHITTERLING, 


° 
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PERSONS. 


His Royal Highness the Duke or Parma, and his 
brother, the Count of Bardi, have arrived at the Chateau 
of Chambord. Vain 


ue 1 


es 


_The Hon. Stuart*Erskine is staying at Spratton Hall, 
Northampton, for the marriage of his sister, the Hon. 
ee Erskine, to Captain Lacon, late of the 71st High- 

anders, 
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LETTERS 10 “ABSURD PEOPLE, 


XR. 
Dear CANON FARRAR, 


In spite of strong competition on the part of the 
Tipperary Bench, you retain the bad eminence of the 
most absurd person of the current month. Not that you 
are not habitually absurd, but in your paper on Trade 
- and Commerce, read before the Church Congress, you 
have outdone yourself. As usual, you indulged therein 
in vague and tremendous generalities. Naturally the 
public was led to inquire with what branch of Trade you 
were particularly conversant. The answer was, the 
Manufacture of Books. We now find, on your own ad- 
mission, that you have no complaints to make against 
any of the firms you have had dealings with, and Messrs 
Cassell and Co. have certainly proved that they treated 
you with liberality. This is a fair example of your pro- 
ceedings throughout life, for you are yourself one of the 
sreatest living masters of the art of adulteration. Youare 
a gigantic purveyor of oratorical and literary margerine. 

When you ascend the pulpit your majestic front and 
supersolemn air prepare us for the reception of divine 
truths, and our minds await ‘the purging of pity and 
terror.” We are whirled away for some minutes by a 
volley of rhetoric, which dulls and stuns our. faculties, 


but when we come to ourselves we seek in vain for any-— 


thing original to lay hold of; grandiloquent verbiage 
alone is poor food for the mind, and we retire unsatisfied, 
though surfeited and delighted to escape. Your discourses 
bear the same relation to those of a great preacher like 
the late Canon Liddon, as a three and sixpenny “feed” 
at the Holborn does to a dinner chez Brébant. The one 
wearies and nauseates, while the other exercises all the 


faculties and demands an admiring attention, even though 


there be little agreement between ourselves and it. 

To quit the dreary subject of sermons. It is perhaps 
as an author that your absurdities are particularly patent. 
You began by posing as an authority on Greek grammar, 
and your “Greek card” was the bane of the immature 
scholar ;. like Zeeo’s costume, in the eyes of the London 
County Council, it is scant and dangerous. You also 
wrotesome works of the class known as “boys’ books” ; 
they are certainly boyish, but it is more than doubtful if 
they are good for boys. ‘They do not lack interest, but 
are crammed with a sickly sentimentalism which goes 
far to explain your failure as a ‘‘ House-master.” ‘Truth 
compels me to add that your heart is kind, and that you 
were nearer success as a Head-master. 

I now come to your greatest literary achievement, the 
history of which Messrs. Cassell have so obligingly dis- 
closed to us inthe Tzmes. It seems to have struck these 
eminent publishers that it would be profitable (to salva- 
tion ?) if they could succeed in interesting the public in 
the Gospel story retold in sixpenny numbers. You were 
selected, after failure in other quarters, for the noble task, 
and were presented with £100 to visit the scenes you 
were to depict. Everyone knows the result. Your 
picturesque rhetoric enveloped the Saviour of Mankind, 
as a cloud wrapped an Homeric Deity, from which he 
issued from time to time in some strange and unexpected 
disguise. 
indulged, took the fancy of Philistia, and the middle 
class revelled in a “’ Sunday Book” almost as interesting 
as one of dear Mrs. Wood’s novels. We all know now 


having 


The expansions of Sacred Writ, in which you — 


that Hie was a competition of publishers fo bOnean your 
services for a similar revival of St. Paul ‘with entirely 
new dresses and accessories.” . Messrs. Cassell secured the 
prize with £2,000, but the Apostle of the Gentiles 
proved less malleable. Perhaps the “picturesque” treat- 
ment hardly suited his argumentative style. Atall events 
the book was, distinctly dull, and as forthe “Early days 
of Christianity,” it was one a the most ludicrous failures, 
even of theological writing. Only your audacity could 
have dreamed of persuading the public that you had read 
the Fathers thoroughly, and only a consummate pig, 
would have tried to compress their history and Waitlngs eee 
into two volumes. Wa 
But that, my dear Canon, is what you are, a prig of 
the very first water among ecclesiastics, though the Duke — 
of Argyll beats you hollow if we include the laity, 
I wonder if you will ever bea Bishop! I am afraid 
you are too clever, though you would adorn the Bench, 
Believe me, cen 
Your obliged and amused, . 3 
-SATHANAS, 2 


To the Venerable F, W. Farrar, D.D. 


A book which professes to den. cay 
with marriage from a social point of 
view, writtenin a bright andengag- 
ing style, is certain to command the attention of a very — 
large class of readers. Curiosity to know what a clever man — 
has to say in regard to conventional matrimonial alliances 
is implanted in the breasts of all, from the persons who 
write on behalf of matrimonial agencies in the daily 
newspapers, down to the ladies who find that virtue 
incommodes them. ‘The Succubus is ever ready to sneer | 
at constancy in love, and the courtesan, whether true or 
false, is ever delighted to hear of the ‘frailties of those — 
who are married, and ever jealous of the happiness of — 
those who can live amicably in wedlock. This particular _ 
book, which lies before us, is one of ‘a class. That as 
to say, it speaks of marriage in a pleasant, cynical Way.ci 224 
and if an element of drama is infused into it at the end, — 
the writer can very well be excused his indiscretion for 
afforded us an hour. or two’s harmless — 
amusement and for having said what he has got to say 
in a manner little calculated to give offence to the most — 
fastidious reader. Mr. Keany has written a clever book, 
and he must be congratulated on it. 


“ England, good cheer !: Rise is near! . 4 
Kentish and loyalists, keep we not here 
Marching along, fifty-score strong 


Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song.” 
R. BROWNING. “7 Cavalier Times.” 


*“ A Marriage de Convenance.’ 
London. 


By C.F. Keany. wishes Unwin 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The 
BEAUTY SHOW. 


_ Tue most satisfactory feature of this competition has 
been the partial recognition that beauty depends not 
merely on regularity of feature, but also largely on the 

expression of the face, which mirrors the character. Had 

this been better understood, the evil countenance of Mr. 

_ Arthur Balfour would have received more votes than the 

genial, if somewhat rugged features of Sir Richard Tem- 

ple, and Mr. Oscar Browning would certainly not have 
figured at the head of the poll. However, it is not for 
us to dictate to the jury. Our duty is merely to receive 

_ their verdict and award the prizes. — 

The SILVER SNUFF-BOX has been won by Mr. 

OSCAR BROWNING with 93 votes, and SILVER 

- MATCH-BOXES by Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, with 

‘61 votes, and Mr. AUGUSTUS MOORE with 49. Mr. 

Moore had an unfair advantage over other favourites, 

owing to the publication of his portrait in THe Wuirt- 

WIND some weeks ago. 


Other votes have been distributed as follows :-— 


Mr. William Blackwood...............5.. 37 Votes. 
Mr/Oscar Wildé..3....0.3. Ai en DOS 
Mr. Arthur Balfour...... 2A Nap Mek eee 28a 
she Warden of Mertoniss vcs. 2. Dees 
poMiroAshimead-Battletty terres 60.00 Ces 
ond Menmysomy a we rene pate eae 
Prince of Wales ...... LIS Scosche BOR, 
Ne SPULSe Oy cuir serrcde rst bass eae ce LO. 
MreGoschenes fhe ieee sens Oris 
yp MrComey Grain haaiaieis acs. Tent, 
Lord Mayor of London ...... eed Vearen TO ay 
PM Wal Stead cj acuece tay Nee ce sc 
Oe Ge Wedd’ Smith cay: tact e Dep 
FGM Sete ays Sid By dean Chckcy wey Oe oleate t seine ae Tee 
mo General Bother yeti: c: an. be Tan; 
Mi Shawelclevie sso ee ls Spe ae 


Professor Stuart, M.P. ; 
Mrs Sheuit Macneil ie eee a 13 
Mr. Henry Irving 


Eleven votes each: Mr. Waddy, O.C., the Bishop of | 


_ Peterborough, Duke of Cambridge, and Mr. John Albert 
Bright. 0. 


Ten votes :—Lord Ripon, Sir Thomas Farrer, Mr. 


Osborne Morgan, Mr. H. Price-Hughes, Rev. Dr. 

Clifford, Mr. R. B. Loder, and Mr. Swinburne. 

_ Nine votes :—General Boulanger, Rev. J. E. C. Well- 
don, Lord Cross, Sir R. Fowler, Mr. Richard Eve, Mr. 
__ Charrington, Baron de Worms, Colonel Mason, Bishop 

of Winchester, and Mr. C. S. Parker, M.P. 

__ Eight. votes:—Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. MacDougall, 

Mr. Frith, Mr. Bill Wilde, Mr. John Burns, Mr. Leonard 
Courtney, Mr. Edward Nash, Mr. G. A. Sala, Mr. Samuel 
‘Smith, Sir George Campbell, Sir Robert Affleck, Presi- 
dent Carnot, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. M. Cracken- 
thorpe, Mr. Lyttleton Gell, Mr. F. G. Stephens, Mr. 
Knox, M.P., Mr. Gossett, and Mr. Head. — 

Seven votes :—Comte de Paris, Lord Fitzhardinge, 
Mr. William Sandford, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, Sir 
George Trevelyan, Mr. John Rigby, Dr. Giffen, Mr. E. 
_ D. Oppert, Mr. Hyndman, Mr. Watts, Mr. Herbert 


John 


Buzzard, Sir Edward Guinness, Colonel J. C. R. Reade, 
Earl of Cork, Mr. Leake, Mr. Seymour Haden, Mr. H. 
L. W. Lawson, M.P., Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P., Canon 
Farrar, Sir C. Tennant, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, Earl of 
Munster, Mr. Edward Oliver, Mr. N. Rolfe, Captain 
Chandler, Rev. W. G. Rutherford, Mr. Conybeare, M.P., 
Sir C. C. de Crespigny, and Mr. Ernest Debenham. 

Six votes :—Mr. Heneage, Mr. Whistler, Sir Alfred 
Lyall, Prefessor Tyndall, Mr. Hatton, Earl of Mar, Mr. 
Benjamin Waugh, The Lord Chancellor, Mr. Storey, 
M.P., Sir John Pender, Mr. A. Macpherson, Rev. W. 
Robinson, Mr. Herbert Standing, Lord Lauderdale, Mr. 
C. Fraser, Mr. Vincent Scully, Mr. Healy, Sir Richard 
Webster, Mr. Charles Brookfield, Mr. T. Fry, M.P., 
Sir Edward Watkin, Mr. John Corlett, Mr. C. S. Cobb, 
Mr. Arthur Cartwright, Mr. S. Chaplin, Mr. A G. 
Ferard, Mr. Falle, Mr. A. J. Mundella; M.P., Mr. 
Buchanan, Major General Irving Graham, and Mr. 
Winterbotham. 

Five votes:—Mr. H. C. Raikes, Mr. Grossmith, Mr. 
Gunn, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Mr. T. L. Low, Duke of 
Portland, Mr. Glynn Williams, Mr. John Abbot, Earl 
Spencer, Mr. P. A. Muntz, M.P., Mr. Addison, M.P., 
Mr. Philip Wilson Fox, Sir G. -B. Powell, Hon. R. 
Spencer, Lord Thurlow, Mr. Penley, Rev. William 
Crichton, Mr. C. Walpole, Mr. W. G. Grace, Mr.S. Hall, 
Mr. Edmund Yates, Mr. Labouchere, Admiral Field, 
Duke of Argyll, Mr. B. Winthrop, Mr. Alfred Sykes, 
Mr. Winnall, Mr. Arthur Rushton, Mr. Herbert Murray, 
Mr. Multeno, Mr. Gooch, Mr. F. C. Holland, Mr. Boyce, 
Hon. John Powys, Captain Rickman, Duke of Hamilton, 
Mr. F. 5. Worsfold, Colonel Cuthbert Larking, Hon. 


- Leopold Canning, Mr. Wilson Noble, Sir Christopher 


Teesdale, Mr. 
Lorne. 

Four votes:—Mr. Hanbury, Lord Granville, Mr. 
Thomas O’Malley, Major Williams, Sir Oscar Clayton, 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone, Mr. Gerald Wellesley, Sir Charles. 
Lowther, Lord Clanricarde, Mr. William O’Brien, 
Colonel Macgregor, Mr. John Young, Sir Charles Isham, 
Mr. H. B. Tree, Mr. Sartoris, Lord Amherst, Mr. Foli, 
Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Evershed, Lord Lytton, Sir 
Edward Bradford, Lord Clancarty, Rev. G. F. Brown, 
Mr. Walter Severn, Mr. G. A. Ollard, Lord Southamp- 
ton, Mr. John Walter, Mr. Phelps, Lord Londesborough, 
Mr. Stuart Dalton, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. 
Godson, M.P., Lord Calthorpe, Mr. Lonnen, Mr. W. H. 
Stone, Mr. Allard, Sir T. Lawrence, Mr. Jennings, M.P., 
Lord William Seymour, Dr. Butler, Mr. R. Molyneux, 
Mr. D. Lees, Mr. Edward Christy, Sir Henry Lawrence, 
Mr. Samuel Hoare, Lord Morpeth, Sir George Dallas, 
Mr. Henniker-Heaton, Mr. Cyril Dodd, ©.C., Duke of 
Clarence, Mr. Sydney Gedge, M.P., Mr. E. Cooper, Mr. 
Boehm, Colonel Blackburn, Mr. H. Collins, Mr..H. 
Dowding, Mr. F. H. S. Evans, Mr. Cecil Fisher, Sir J. D. 
Poynder, Lord George Hamilton, and Mr. Tom Farrer. 

Three votes :—Mr. Cosmo Bonsor, M-P., Mr. J. Runci- 
man, Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. W..H. Wilkins, Mr. George 
Alexander, Lord Hartington, Mr. George Childs, Mr. A. 
T. Thring, Captain Hon. D. Erskine, Major General 
Stevenson, Lord Wolseley, Mr. Edmund Routledge, Lord 


Augustus Harris, and the Marquis of 


‘Harris, Baron E. d’Erlanger, Sir Harry Burrard, Mr. 


Arthur Cole, Mr. Richard Oliverson, Sir Richard 
Wallace, Mr. Biddulph, Mr. H. A. Bass, Colonel Saunder 
son, Hon. A. Saumerez, Mr. H. G. Gwinner, Mr. Harry 
Nicholls, Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth, Mr. Gilbert Ainslie, 
Mr. Edgar Hyde, Mr. J. S. Kennedy, Mr, William Lucas, 
Mr. E. Taylor, M.r Sherrard, Mr. L. H. Isaacs, M.P., Mr. 
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C. Wood, Mr. L. Wickham, Mr. Henry Scott, Mr. 'T. W. 
Ricketts, Mr. Anstruther, Mr. C. W. Radclitte Cook, M.P., 
the Bishop of Limerick, Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. John 
Osler, Mr. R. T. Merry, Sir George Elliot, Mr. Alfred 


Merton, Sir C. Metcalfe, Mr. Meynell, Mr. Horace | 


Lingard, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. “ Jolly John Nash,” Mr. F. E. 
Garrett, Mr. Eustace Ford, Mr. J. Ellington, Mr. Finch, 
Mr. Joseph Fisher, Mr. S. Lumley, Mr. Philip Henley, 
Mr. William Hughes, and the Rev. William Cunningham. 

Two votes :—Mr. A. L. Cooper, Sir James Miller, Mr. F. 
Dyson, Mr. Wollaston, Mr. Marmaduke Wood, Mr. “ Bad- 
ger’ Johnstone, Mr. Jacoby, M.P., Lord Brabourne, Colonel 
Gunter, M.P., Lord Rothschild, Mr. M. Cannon, Mr. 
Seymour Keay, Lord Hampden, Mr. W. Barrett, Mr. M. 
Fordham, Mr. P. Elmhurst, Dr. Fitzgerald, Mr. A. Herit- 
age, Mr. G. Sims, Mr. H. W. Wilberforce, Mr. W. Donis- 
thorpe, Sir Julian Goldsmid, Captain O’Shea, Mr. Harry 
Ellis, Mr. H. J. Torr, Mr. Gerard Cobb, Rev. Prebendary 
A. M. Deane, Mr.. Bryce, Mr. F. E. Wigram, Colonel 
Lewin, Mr. Aird) MP.) Mr Gilbert,’ Mr KK. Kerr) 
“Sandow,” Sir Morell Mackenzie, Mr. George Moore, 
Captain Hudson, Mr. H. H. Champion,’ Mr. R. S. 
Kindersley, Sir G. Stokes, Mr. Bret Ince, Mr. Jim 
Stephen, Viscount Barrington, Mr. W. Ambrose, Sir 
Hercules Robinson, Mr. Kennedy (Mesmerist), Mr. R. M. 
Pope, Mr. E. B. Tylor, Mr. F. Copplestone, Mr. Allan 
Welby, Mr. Weller-Poley, Mr. A. Pearson, Mr: J. W. 
Welstord, Mr. Shott, Mr. H. H. Asquith, Mr. F. Anson, 
Mr. A. Ll. Davies, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. S. E. Perry, 
Dr. Bromby, Mr. Robert Key, Mr. Oswald Moule, Mr. 
Edmund Vaughan, Mr. Henry Saddler, Mr. George 
Campion, the Bishop of Wakefield, Mr. Basil Words- 
worth, Captain Hooper, Mr, T. P. Gage, Mr. Blair, Mr. 
Te P. OlConnor, “Mr Wo Be Barbour, “Mr. A. Birrell, 
Mr. G. H. Atkinson, Mr. Darling, M.P., Mr. George 
Lewis, Lord Athlumney, Mr. Charles Collette, and Rev. 
James Robertson. 


One vote :—Mr. Gannet Smith, Mr. A. L. T. de Mattos, 


Mr. 5. F. Young, Mr. Theodore Lucas, Mr. W. E. Linaker, 
Mr. P. Ralli, Mr Agg-Gardner, M.P., Mr. Potter (not of 
Texas), Mr. G. B. Samuelson, Sir I. Wood, Mr. R. B. 
C. Graham, M.P., Mr. Sarasate, Colonel Makins, Mr. Frank 
Lockwood, Lord Abinger, Mr. Bodkin, Duke of Man- 
hester, Mr, Auberon Herbert, Mr. Sam Lewis, Mr. 
Mortimer Menpes, Mr. Haldane, Sir, Charles Hall, Mr. 
Ainslie, M.P., Dr. Douglas Henty, Sir Charles Tupper, 
Mr. Sydney Grundy, Professor Dalton, Mr. G. W. Gar- 
thorne, Mr. Kegan Paul, Mr. John Richardson, Captain 
Cantelupe, Mr. Arthur Mowbray-Morris, Mr. P. Osgood, 
Mr..Gs EH: Bond, “M:P. Sin Weal Marriott, Sir John 
Lambert, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Lord Baring, Professor 
Huxley, Mir F ‘Godwin, Mr EH utlendric, 1Ma eC oy, 
Charles, Mr. Vizetelly, Mr. B. J. Johnson, Mr. Massey, 
Mr. John Elwes, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. W. St. J. Brod- 
rick, Lord Oranmore and Browne, Mr. Lionel Brough, 
“Commissioner” Railton, Mr. Allen Adair, Mr. J. 
Arnold, Mr. P. H. Whiteley, Dr. Clowes, Mr. John 
Inglis, Sir William Turner, Mr. A. St. Aubyn, Mr. 
Brunner, M.P., Lord Bramwell, Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
Mr. Terriss, Mr. H. W. Hill, Rev. W. Haig Brown, Mr. 
Austen Leigh, Mr. L. G. Ford, Mr. J. Stogdon, Sir C. E. 
Lewis, Mr. Rowntree, M.P., Lord Derby, Rev. Richard 
Lee, Mr. Luxmoore, Mr. Broadbent, Mr. Howson, Mr. 
S. Buxton, M.P., Lord Polwarth, Mr. Broadbent, Mr. 
Howson, Mr. S. Buxton, M,P., Mr. Wenman, Mr. Tyars, 
Sir Horace Davey, Mr. Eric Lewis, Mr. N. K. Stephen, 


Mr. George Cupitt, Mr. F. Athorley, Rev. W. D. Bushell, 


Earl of Wemyss, Mr. Brandon Thomas, Dr. Phear, Jus- 
tice Butt, and a number of others, 


SHG, 


AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS. 


“NatuRH has given to men one tongue, but two ears, that we 
s ” Rene GGoiteshs 


may hear from others twice as much as we speak, 


ES a Ey 


Sunday Chronwle, sth October, 1890. : 


EPICTETUS. 


“THE WHIRLWIND has just shed its publisher. The. 


latter’s name is Godley, but his proceedings were other- 


wise, for he is alleged by Mr. Herbert Vivian to have 


taken as much as £3 a week salary without ever coming 
near the office. Under an order of the 
County Court he receives a final sum of £3 5s. to con- 


Westminster 


tinue to stay away. Thus we see that the management 
of great newspapers varies considerably. On one publi- 


cation I know the publisher had to put in full time, 


while the one great difficulty is to get any of the staff to _ 


call at the office except on pay night. 


The editors of 


THE WHIRLWIND, on the other hand, seem to work 


like galley-slaves, while there is no perceptible strain on 
the publisher. The Press is a mighty engine.” 
Moms ae 
Os * Ca 


Eastbourne Standard, 14th October, 1890. 


‘THE WHIRLWIND contains a full page portrait (in 
addition to vignette sketches) of Mr. Herbert Vivian. 
This young gentleman is 25 years of age; he was sec- 
retary to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt; he was a Tory at Cam- 
bridge, he is now a Home Ruler. He is very muchof an 
Individualist, thinks bull-fighting the finest form of 
amusement, abuses the legislature for putting down that — 


manly sport cock-fighting, has discovered the rightful 


Queen of England in a German principality, and sup- 
ports the claims of Don Carlos to the triple crown of 
Amongst other useful 


Spain, France, and Navarre. 


works he has taken a poll of the readers of THE WHIRL- 
WIND as to who is the ugliest man in England. He 
doesn’t think much of the people of this world,andhe 


especially objects to Mr. A. J. Balfour, Mr. Oscar Wilde, 
and Mr. Augustus Moore.” ie 


ae i aviary 


Rangoon Times, 2nd August, M800, Ch ee 
. Called yc 
weit claims: ‘tobe lively) and) sg 


“ An amusing new venture in journalism .... 
THE WHIRLWIND. . . 
eccentric, and is both.” — 


os as Rm 


Blackpool Times, 24th September, 1890. 


‘WHIRLWIND continues to blow with unbated vigour 
and smartness, despite all the rancorous and uncharitable 
things that have been said against it by members of the _ 
Press, who séem instinctively jealous and envious of the 
xn die there ais’ 0, aaa 
doubt that THE WHIRLWIND has been unprecedentedly 
The journal is certainly original, smart, — 
clever and, what cannot be said of far too many ey 
Vitis 


success of any paper but their own. 
successful. 


nowadays, it can claim to be literary in character. 


C 


rly articles are a refreshing contrast to the slapdash 
lang style of journalism which is too much in vogue 
le present time.” 

aS * 3 cS 


® 
f 


© ‘Royal Cornwall Gazette, 2 sth September, 1890. 


“One of the most curious literary products of the day. 

Bee Lt fully, Gustifies, its’ title, ts is ery, eccentric, 

often lively in the sense of being very personal, and is a 

_ staunch champion of Individualism. The paper con- 

_ tains a good deal of evidence of conceit, but a good deal 
_of it is amusing, and some of it clever.” 


Gs * * 


84 Leonard's and Hastings Gazette, 
27th September, 1890. 


Pele Proprietor-Editors of THE WHIRLWIND appear 
to be as vain as they are vigorous, as caustic as they are 
clever, and as dauntless as they are devious.” 


% * & 
; 5 


Northern Daily Mail, 30th September, 1890. 


“Tt is certainly an original type of journalism, but for 
bounce, bluster, and impertinence it probably stands 
without a rival.” 


® * * 


Burmingham Mazl, 26th September, 1890, 


_ “As an effort in journalism this organ of dead issues 
can only be tolerated from the standpoint of curiosity. 
Its own critical faculty is not very keen, for it describes 
Mr. Auberon Herbert’s hopeless attempt to rival Mrs. 
___Partington as a ‘sound’ newspaper, which doubtless it 

_ is—sound and fury, signifying nothing. Mr. Stuart 

__ Erskine, who masquerades with a title similar to that 
worn by Buffalo Bill when in England, is altogether too 
turgid and flatulent for sustained press-work, a disquali- 
fication which he shares with Mr. Vivian. . . . , 
Mr. Walter Sickert, whose cow-shed art can easily vie 
with that of the parti-coloured gentlemen who do light- 
“hing caricatures to amuse the audience while the pad- 
horses are being saddled.”’ 


2 ® A ® 


Brighton Observer, 26th September, 1890, and 
Horsham Times, 27th September, 1890. 


; “Tt is a pleasure to quote something sensible from the 
_ usually stupid WHIRLWIND.” 


a at ig 


‘Ber mingham Aston Chronicle, 4th October, 1890. 


“The lively WHIRLWIND has been vigorously slated by 


the Press, both London and provincial, with some few 
exceptions. Such a chorus of vigorous condemnation has 


not been seen for years. It is peculiarly offensive in its 
_ personalities, and yet, feel disgusted as one may at the 
_ tone of some of the scurrilous articles, one cannot help 
admiring the cleverness with which they are written.” 


Bristol Magpie, 4th October, 1890. 


‘THE WHIRLWIND, contrary to all the prophets, has 
lived to complete its first volume . . . . If pure, 
unadulterated effrontery is any criterion of success, THH 
WHIRLWIND must have a brilliant future before it.” 


® a x 


Bristol Huening News, 3rd October, 1890. 


“That very unconventional and not a little eccentric 
journal, THE WuHreLtwinp ; THE WHIRLWIND 
and the author of ‘ Dorian Gray’ have nothing in com- 
mon but their own self-conceit.” 


* * 


- Alliance News (Manchester), ard October, 1890. 
‘THE WHIRLWIND protests very properly.” 


% 7 a 


Orkney Herald, 8th October, 1890. 


“What a huge amount of imbecility, not to say in- 
decency, is disclosed in this newest journalistic venture ! 
We had thought that the Dazly Telegraph had reached 
the veriest abyss of vulgarity andstupidity . . . . It 
would seem that there is a class of journals springing up 
whose sole business consists in supplying food for fools. 
And, what is even more alarming, they often command 
AN ENORMOUS CIRCULATION.” 


/® is ES 


South African Empire, toth October, 1890. 


‘The silly WHIRLWIND still blows where it listeth. If 
it has killed no one, it has amused a good many, and 
created a gentle emotion of disgust in the minds of a good 
many more. . Mr. Stuart Erskine, one of the 
editors, is for ever telling us what a fine fellow is Mr. 
Stuart Erskine. . . . . Mr. Herbert Vivian, while 
also a fervent believer in himself, as becomes an Indi- 
vidualist, is not so tedious as . . He is up to date, 
and his naked and natural impudence is better than the 
cultivated priggishness of... .”’ 


ie * ‘ ® 


Dublin Warder, 20th September, 1890. 


“THE WHIRLWIND is well named. It has now reached 
its twelfth weekly number, and continues to whirl with 
considerable velocity, showering its glittering pebbles of 
praise and blame upon the just and the unjust alike... 
Mr. Vivian has a charming gift of egotism—as well as 
description—and his political confessions are amusing.” 

ape 

“As you advance in life and get experience in affairs, 
the Jews will cross you everywhere. They have long 
been stealing into our secret diplomacy, which they 


have almost appropriated ; in another quarter of a cen- 
tury they will claim their share of open government.” 


B. DisraELi.—“ Endymion,” 


THE WHIRLWIND. 


' Phagocytes v. Bacilli, - 
De msclen are the White Blood Cor- 


puscles. z : 
Bacilli are the living germs of Disease. 
Every disease has its own Bacillus. 
Bacilli are invisible to the naked eye. 
They are visible under powerful microscopes. 


A million may exist in a cubic inch of fluid.. 


Bacilli are therefore termed “‘ Micro-Organ- 
isms.” E $ 

Baciili swarm in our mouths, 

And in our stomachs and intestines, 

But there they can do no harm. 

They need food, warmth, and moisture 

Ofaspecial kind, 

Otherwise they remain dormant, 

And cannot multiply. ; 

Bacilli strive to enter the Blood, 

In the Blood they find 

The food, heat, and moisture they want. 

The Phagocytes of healthy blood. 

Immediately surround and kill invading 
bacilli, ’ 

But if the Phagocytes are weak, 

Or the germ is of exceptional strength 

Or are exceptionally numerous and united, 


Then the Bacilli multiply inconceivably fast. 


The Bacilli at once poison the blood. - 

By the poison they excrete against the 
Phagocytes, ne ae 

Fever, inflammation, and distress results. 

These are Nature’s signals of distress. 

Other Phagocytes hear the signals 

And hasten to the rescue. 

Phagocytes travel within their Amceboids. 

Ameceboids are migratory cells. 

Each Amboeid cell houses a Phagocyte, 

The blood is now a battleground. 

Phagocytes and Ambceids v. Bacilli. 

The Ambeeids form a wall of cells 

Around and against the Bacilli 

Then the Phagocytes get to work ; 

They draw Bacilli within the cells 

And destroy, devour, and digest them. 

A single healthy Phragocyte is a match 

For from one to eighteen Bacilli. 

The Bacilli fight with the poison they excrete, 

Which paralyzes many. of the Phagocytes, 

And withers the Ameeboids or cells. 


TEE FLIGHT, 


The Blood the Battleground, — 


Just as the Chinese overpower their enemies 


_ With the fumes of vile “ stinkpots.” 


Nature brings up her reserve Phagocytes 
To replace those killed in the fray. 

Cholera, Diphtheria, and other virulent germs 
Are so powerful that unless the Phagocytes 
Are exceptionally strong and healthy, 
Death results before Nature 

Can bring her reserves to bear. — 


Now we understand why in infectious dis- 


eases 

Some persons escape and others are struck 
down, 

The Phagocytes are strong in those exempt 

And weak in those attacked. 

Good blood means strong, healthy Phago- 
cytes. ; 

Poor and impure blood means weak Phago- 
cytes. 

Strong Phagocytes conquer Bacilli ; 

Weak Phagocytes are defeated by Bacilli. 

Strong Phagocytes ensure Health, 

Weak Phagooytes induce Disease. 

If, therefore, you would have good health 

Strengthen your Phagocytes, 

And overcome the Bacilli poison 

Which, if you are diseased, paralyzes many 
Phagocytes. 

Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets will do this for you. 

They generate an antiseptic air, 

Which permeates the blood. 

They are tonic to the Phagocytes 

Or principles of health. 

They are destructive of Bacilli 

Or seeds of disease. 

They kill the Bacilli poison, 

Just as a disinfectant overcomes vile odors. 

If you have ulcers, sores, or scrofula 

Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets willafford yourelief 

Have youany form of Impurity of the Blood ? 

Then ¥razer’s Sulphur Tablets will cure you. 

Have you Eczema, Erysipelas, or Psoriasis? 

Then Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets will give you 

relief. 

Have you Rheumatism or Rheumatic Fever? 

Then, again, we say, try Frazer’s Sulphur 
Tablets. 

Are you of constipated habit of body? 
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Then we recommend Frazer’s Sulphur Tab» 
lets to you. OF ‘ ; 

Is your constipation complicated by hemor- 
‘rhoids? © : 

Then Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets are pre-emi- 
nently for you. 

Are you a woman having pimples or black- 
heads? : ve 


_ Then get rid of them with Frazer’s Sulphur 


Tablets. eer 
Do you desire a clear and good complexion? — 
Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets will ensure it for 
- you. es Be 
Have you children feverish, constipated, or 

ailing ?-. Bee : é 

Give them Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets. 

Do you prefer a palatable and pure medicine ? 

Then keep Frazer’s Sulphur Tabletsathand. — 

Do you fear an epidemic in your locality? 

Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets will ward it off for 
you. : 

Is infectious disease rife round you? . 

Take Frazer’s Sulpher Tablets and hold it at 
bay. 

Are you well and wish to keep well? 

Then occasionally take Frazer’s Sulphur 

Tablets, : 

Are you sick and ill and wish to get well? 
Then take Frazer’s Sulphur Tabletsregularly. 
Are you subject to colds in the winter? ; 
Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets keep the pores open. 
Does cold and the contraction of the pores 
give you lumbago, Sciatica, or Neuralgia? 
Frazer’s Tablets will give you some relief. 


TEST THEM FREE OF CHARGE. 


RITE us briefly—letter or post-card— 
990) naming The Whirlwind, and we will - 
forthwith send you samples of Frazer’s 
Sulphur Tablets gratis and post free. - 
“ Frazer's Sulphur Tablets” are put up in 
packets, price Is. 13d. (post free 1s. 3d.) for — 
sale at Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 
Beware of imitations, Every Tablet 
stamped “Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets.” Sole 
Proprietors, Frazer and Co., 11, Ludgate- 
square, London, H.C. ‘ 


For the convenience of the benighted ones, who, from whatever 
fault or misfortune, have not yet become possessed of our every 
issue, the following catalogues may be given :— 


CARTOONS: Mr. Bradlaugh, No. 1; Mr. Potter, 
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No. 2; Mr. Labouchere, No. 3; Sir. J. Pope-Hennessy, 
No.4; Mr. George Lewis, No.5; Queen Mary, No. 6; 
Mr. Hanbury, No.7; Dr. Kenny, No.8; M. Blanche, 
No. 9; Lord Lytton, No. 10; Mr. Addison, No. 11; M. 
Lemoine, No. 12; Sir Rivers Wilson, No. 13; Don 
Carlos, No. 14; Mr. Vivian, No. 15. 

DIPLOMA GALLERY OF MODERN PICTURES: 
Mr. Steer’s “ Knucklebones,” No. 3; Mr. Roussel’s 
“Plumbago Works, Battersea,” No. ‘4; Mr. Starr’s 
“ Suburban Summer,” No. 5; Mr. Whistler’s Portrait 
of Miss Alexander, No. 6; Mr. Whistler’s “At the 
Piano,” No. 7; Mr. Roussel’s “ Chelsea Embankment,” 
No.8; Mr. Francis James’s “ Corsica,” No. 9; Mr. Sic- 
kert’s ‘Café des Tribunaux, Dieppe,” No. 10; Mr. 
Lindner’s ‘ Moonlight,” No. 11; Mr. Whistler’s Por- 
trait of Lady Meux, No. 12; Mr. Starr’s ‘Children 
Bathing,” No. 14; Mr. Starr’s “Long Shadows,” No. 
15; Mr. Short’s “ Walberswick Pier,’ No. 16. 

LETTERS TO ABSURD PEOPLE: Mr. Stanley, 
No. 1; Sir W. Lawson, No. 3; Mr. Balfour, No. 5; 
Lord Resebery, No. 6; Mr. Géschen, No.8; Sir R. 
Webster, No. 9; Cardinal Manning, No. 11; Mr. Car- 
negie, No. 12 ; Mr. Burns, No. 16. 
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THE PROPRIETOR-EDITORS, AND ALI WRITERS IN 
“THE WHIRLWIND,” ARE ONLY RESPONSIBLE FOR 
OPINIONS APPEARING ABOVE THEIR OWN SIGNATURES. 


The Proprietor-Editors decline all responsibility for 
the return of MSS. sent into them. When a stamped 
addressed envelope is enclosed they will, however, en- 
deavour to return rejected contributions. 

They will gladly give their best consideration to all 
literary matter submitted to them, and accepted con- 
tributions will be paid for. 

All friends interested in any of the causes that we 
advocate are requested to mention to the Proprietor- 
Editors the names of any other persons likely to be 
interested. 

Single copies can be obtained from the office, price 14d. 
post free. ‘The annual subscription is 6s. 6a. by post to 
any country within the postal union. Anyone preferring 
to compound with a lump sum of £5 will receive the 
paper free for life, from the commencement. 

Anyone experiencing a difficulty in procuring copies of 
Tue WHIRLWIND, in however remote a district, is 
earnestly requested to communicate with the Manager 
at the Publishing Offices. 

All orders, contributions, and complaints should be 
directed to the Editors at the offices of THz WurIRLWIND, 
150, Strand, London, W.C., where the trade can also be 
supplied. 

THe WHIRLWIND is now registered at the General 
Post Office as a newspaper. 
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HOME RULE FOR SCOTLAND 


In an eminently beautiful and splendid speech Mr. 
Gladstone has made a most important pronouncement 
in reference to “what is termed the subject of Home 
Rule for Scotland,” and has once again made practical 
demonstration of his continued belief in the genuine- 
ness of the movement in Scotland in favour of the 
disestablishment of the Scottish Church. Mr. Gladstone 
is fairly entitled, we think, to the reproaches and abuse 
which have been liberally showered upon him by the 
Unionist Press, and has done well to deserve the hatred 
of those who are unable to reconcile his previous 
utterances in regard to Scottish Home Rule and 


Scottish Church Disestatlishment with those that 


delighted his audience at Dalkeith a few days ago. 
We do not think however—although we are prepared to 
admit that Mr. Gladstone has established very serious 
claims upon our gratitude—that he has declared himself 
sufficiently frankly on this important question to 
warrant the assumption that he is prepared to introduce 
into Parliament a scheme in favour of Scottish Home 
Rule, or that he is ready at once to legislate upon the 
lines laid down in his speech at Dalkeith. Mr. Glad- 
stone is too ready to promise to reform whatever strikes 
him as incongruous and not suitable. His affections 
are engaged before he has really had time to ascertain 
his precise position with respect to the general disposal 
of his regard. He is too apt to assume, moreover, that 
he only can initiate popular movements and conduct 
them toa successful issue. His speech at Dalkeith on 
the afternoon of Saturday last presents the appearance 
of having been delivered with a view to support this 
proposition. Mr. Gladstone talks of Scottish Home 
Rule as having been non-existent before he dis- 
covered in it a prospect of personal advantage and 
an easy and commodious instrument for catching votes. 

It is incumbent on us to at once remind Mr. Glad- 
stone—whose memory is, at times, on a par with his 
principles, that is to say in total abeyance—that the 
Jacobite wars of 1715 and 1745 were in truth popular 
movements in favour of Home Rule. The Union was 
forced upon Scotland in defiance of the most strenuous 
opposition that a weak country could offer to the 
iniyuitous proposals of a strong one. The act was 
framed and passed by Englishmen and found its chief 
exponents in Englishmen or in such Scotsmen as were 
either too indifferent to national interests to suffer fresh 
rebuke at the hands of the brutal Southrons, or too 
eager to sacrifice national interests and national honour 
to claims of private “enterprise” and greed. 

It has been often remarked, notably by the conser- 
vative press of England, that the demand for Scottish 
Home Rule is not apparent enough to justify or excuse 
the assumption that there is any popular need of it. It 
has been the delight of English members of Parliament 
to represent Scottish members as aggressive busybodies 
in whom it is impossible to find greater intelligence 
than that required to make themselves a general 
nuisance. It has been the fashion at Westminster to 
decry the Scotsman and to transact the important busi- 
ness of his country with as little regard to his feelings 
and prejudices as circumstances,—and they are privy to 
the trick—admit of. Howlong the Englishman is to 
dictate to the Scotsman is for the Scotsman to decide. 
How long England is to be permitted to trample upon 
the natural rights of Scotland remains not so much 
with Mr. Gladstone and his Scottish constituents as with 
the bulk of the people. In their hands rests the destiny 
of their country. In their hands, and in the hands 
more especially of the upper classes in Scotland, whieh 
are, we believe, chiefly Tory, must abide the prosperity 
of Scotland and the well-being of her people. 

As for the principle of Imperial Unity, which Mr. 
Gladstone is so careful to insist on in his speech at 
Palkeith, that should be most certainly unhesitatingly 
resisted. If Ireland is to procure a separate and dis- 
tinct legislature—and we have no doubt she will do at 
the next general election—it will be necessary to remind 
the English people that the concession must be un- 
trammelled by any restrictions likely to curtail the 
liberty of her Parliament, and unfettered by any non- 
sensical considerations of the principle of Imperial 
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Unity. Till then, till Home Rule for Scotland and 
Ireland is established and the repeals of the several 
acts of Union have been followed by a period of national 
rejoicing we must be content to occasionally emphasise 
our opinion of Scottish Home Rule, and to give pro- 
minence to our opinions with reference to the methods 
that should be employed with a view to accomplish 
that most desirable end. 

STUART ERSKINE. 


THE CALL TO ARMS. 


II.—YOUNG SCOTLAND. 


The Royal Standard has been planted in Scotland too, 
and the manner in which its escutcheons are marshalled 


is of itself a message of glad tidings to the land. The | 


escutcheon ez surtout with the Arms of Austria-Este is 
there of course, but the Leopards of England take a 
secondary place in the second quarter, the Harp of Ireland 
is in the third, while the majestic Lion Rampant of Scot- 
land takes precedence in the first and fourth quarters. 
No wonder then that Young. Scotland, in kilt and fillibeg, 
with claymore and dirk, is hasting to rally round this 
Standard so eloquent of its country’s glory and independ- 
ence. For it clearly tells the tale that Scotland is to bea 
nation again, that the nefarious work of 1707 is to be un- 
done, that with her own Parliament she shall manage her 
own affairs again, united to England indeed, but in free 
autonomy, not in the ignominious effacement of an 
annexed province. 

The mission of Young Scotland is as that of Young 
England: to banish treason, to restore loyalty, to ex- 
terminate the canting brood of John Knox, to hang up 
by the heels all huckstering Glasgow bodies, to infuse a 
little sense and dignity into the Scottish Radical, to wean 
all Scotsmen from their crooked fancy for the Member 
for Midlothian, to subjugate the Lowlands to the High- 
lands, and—if possible—to instil into the crass commercial 
South a grain or two of the spirit of the valiant, loyal 
North, and generally to do all that may be done, in and 
about the Kingdom, to aid in the rapid restoration of the 
exiled Queen. Scotland gave to England the glorious 
family of Stuart of blessed memory: Young England, 
mindful of this mercy, has sworn on the bones of its 
spiritual ancestors to aid Scotland in the Restoration of 
her Royal Race. Young England and Young Scotland, 
hand in hand, may securely defy, and will surely over- 
come, John Knox, the Whigs, and the Devil ! 

And there is one duty coming within the range of 
what they call practical politics, in which Young Scot- 
land will be assiduous. It is to work, like Ireland, for 
the immediate establishment of Home Rule. A separate 
Parliament would follow as a matter of course when the 
rightful Sovereign was restored—what else does the Scot- 
tish Lion in the first quarter signify ? But it will be one 
disgrace the less to the United Kingdom if it come at 
once. It will be a blow at the sham Tories, and every 
blow at the sham Tories will advance the cause of the 
true Tories. Therefore, Young Scotland, neglect not 
this most manifest and salutary duty ! 

This above all: preach loyalty, practice chivalry, and 
stamp out Calvinism, and so shall Scotland, second 
daughter of our Empire, be ready on the great Restoration 


Day, to go forth and meet her lawful Sovereign, fair and 
without stain, fully prepared for the great blessings which: 
will attend at her new birth. 


St. Andrew, patron of Scotland, pray for Scotland ! 
Mites CorBeET. 


ay 


LITERATURE 


Z7 SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, FIRST 
HARL OF IDDESLEICH.* 


We have read this book withsome 
disappointment. We had thought 
to find a learned and valuable biography, but have 
been offered a work.that gives no further evidence of 
intelligence in its author than its author’s evident aver- 
sion from matters which, heretofore, had not concerned 
him. If Mr. Lang is too old to be serious, he is not, 
surely, too old to learn ; and we should have been better 
pleased with him had he not allowed his impatience of 
politics and his very natural distrust of his own qualifica- 
tions for the task to interfere with the discharge of his 
duties as Lord Iddesleigh’s biographer. We so far 
sympathise with Mr. Andrew Lang as to say that we are 
of opinion that he has been rather badly treated. We 
confess that we do not at all understand the humour of 
the practical joke of which Mr. Lang is the unsuspecting 
victim. To drag a middle-aged gentleman of respectable 
ability from his comfortable labours in connection with a 
most desirable London newspaper, and to set him 
rummaging among parliamentary records with the risk 
of catching a severe chill in or from his pereginations in 
search of necessary documents at the British Museum ; to 
set him bothering his elderly mind about questions of 
political economy and political expediency ; to force him 
to cultivate a style and to write with authority on matters 
which are positively repugnant to him ; to do all this is, 
we say, a piece of heartless and shameless effrontery 
which admits of no excuse, and, in the minds of all 
right thinking and honourable persons, will certainly find 
none. But having been, as we think, cajoled, by what 
indecent methods we dare not opine, into writing a bio- 
graphy of Lord Iddesleigh, it was most supremely 
necessary that Mr. Lang should make himself familiar 
with the character of his hero, should arm himself with a 
smattering of contemporary politics, should purge his 
style even of that gentle spirit of decorous levity which 
gladdens, only too seldom, readers of the Dazly News, and 
should take immediate steps to render his category of 
allusions, illustrations, and quotations replete with 
excerpts from Homer, Tacitus, Cicero, and Atschulus, not 
with clippings from the works of Mark Twain. Al this, 
and perhaps more, Mr. Lang has done, and we commend 
the thorough manner in which he has diligently set him- 
self to work, after, be it remembered, years of guilty 
intercourse with tho Dazly News, to acquire the manner 


* Sir Stafford Northeote, first Harl of Iddesleigh, by Andrew 
Lang. Blackwood and Sons, 2 vols., Edinburgh and London. 
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o: the biographer and his method of laying his facts before 
the public. Further than this we cannot, we dare not, 
go. Mr. Lang is obviously unfitted for the task which 
the late Lord Iddesleigh’s relatives and his own generosity 
aud desire to oblige have prompted him to undertake. 
His mind is unfitted to determine questions of foreign 
policy or obscure political points. He does not possess 
the knowledge and patience requisite to decide, accurately 
and unhesitatingly, doubtful and complex propositions 
affecting the life of his hero, or the character of his hero’s 
method of discharging his duties to the State and to the 
Country. He is plainly wearied of the little politics 
that he has managed to pick up in his ramblings 
among back numbers of the Dazly News, and in 
his flirtations —we cannot use a stronger word — 
with the Iddesleigh MSS., and would be, we are well 
assured, much happier and more usefully employed in 
writing graceful sonnets for the monthly reviews, or 1n- 
structing the failures in journalism in the rudiments of 
_ their craft. It is rather as if we had caught a butterfly, 
loaded him with chains, and then bidden him fly away on 
a voyage round the world. We may be permitted, per- 
haps, to illustrate our own meaning with an excerpt from 
the volume which lies before us :—‘* Mr. Gladstone’s 
attitude about the war (the Crimean) and its bloodiness 
had been rather like that which he took when the Boers 
beat us at Majuba. When a Statesman, who approves 
of the beginning of a war, would withdraw from it in the 
middle because of ‘the effusion of blood,’ one is reminded 
of Mark Twain’s reply tothe French /emonz in a burlesque 
account of M. Gambette’s duel. Mr. Twain, as second, 
proposed axes for weapons. ‘That would lead to blood- 
shed,’ remarked the other. ‘Why, then, what does your 
side propose to shed ?’ asked Mark Twain.” What Mr. 
Lang has to say is said in a manner that leaves little 
room for complaint were the book merely written to 
dissipate fashionable ezzz ; but since it is pronounced to 
be, and advertised as a serious and important biography, 
and since it is intended to supply a want and fill up a gap 
in the list of our national biographies, it had been better 
had Mr. Andrew Lang, while reserving to himself the right 
to publicly thank his admirers for the honour they would 
thrust on him, signified his 1efusal to undertake the task, 
and deputed the work to some person possessing more 
apparent pretentions to seriousness than his own. 

We have expressed our opinion of Mr. Andrew Langas 
a biographer to the serious detriment of the two volumes 
which lie before us and the illustrious subject of them. 
We have devoted more space to unworthy discussion of 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s claims to literary distinction than 
we can possibly allot to examination of the book itself. 
Tne character of the late Earl of Iddesleigh, his gene- 
rosity, his urbanity, his purity, and his devotion to his 
country’s best interests, is sufficiently familiar to English 
readers to require prominence in these pages. This part 
of his task, the part that treats of these matters, Mr. Lang 
has performed in a manner at once graceful, engaging, and 
sincere. He has shown that he can appreciate good 
sense, downright honesty, and superlative virtues, and 
has made it evident that he can write on such subjects in 
a manly and unaffected style. For the present it must 
suffice to give one or two brief extracts from Lord Iddes- 
leigh’s journals and letters. In 1841 he wrote to Mr. 
Shirley as follows, and it will be remarked that had the 
letter been written a short time ago it could not more 
tersely express the opinion held by a large number of 
politicians with respect to the present aspect of national 
affairs :—“‘ Great changes have taken place since I saw you 


laste 5 « I am in hopes that they are for the better 
on the whole, and that Sir Robert Peel and his friends 
will do as much towards the saving of the country as any 
human prudence can be expected to do. If there were 
a little more security for their acting on fixed Church 
princtples, | should be more confident of the ultimate 
result, but I own myself a bit of a croaker at present. 
Everything is in so dreadfully disorganised a state, Church 
and State alike shaken, and men so generally inclined to 
look on human means of setting all to rights, that the 
prospect is discouraging enough, or rather would be so 
did it not seem that the present condition of affairs was 
only a prelude to some great working of the Lord. What 
with Puseyism and Evangelicalism and dissent, 
oligarchy, and democracy, we appear to have almost 
reached a dzgnus vinclice modus.” 

In 1855 Sir Stafford Northcote has a friendly little 
dispute with Lady Northcote “about Lord Robert 
Grosvenor’s Sunday Bill and the mob.” He says:—‘T 
am quite amenable to criticism. Lord Robert 
Grosvenor’s bill had nothing to do with the question of 
the religious observance of Sunday. It was a bill for en- 
abling the ‘less comfortably situated members of society,’ 
for whom you say you are interested, to make the day ‘a 
happy holiday’ if they chose. . . The mischief of the 
present state of the law is, that in London, the strong 
and rich are able to make it a happy holiday at the ex- 
pense of the weak and _ poor. Labourers and 
persons in the employ of others have unusual freedom in 
these matters. Suppose I choose to make all my 
labourers on the farm work on Sunday, could they 
refuse? If they did I should turn them off and employ 
OUNCES, Look at Mill’s Political Economy : 
You will find that he lays down that these are motions 
in which the interference of the law is required, not to 
overrule the judgment of individuals respecting their 
own interests, but to give effect to that judgment, they 
being unable to give effect to it except by concert, which 
cannot be effectual unless it receives validity and sanction 
from law. There are plenty of cases in which this is 
done, such as the limitation of the hours of factory 
labour, the prohibition of the truck system, etc.; but 
indeed, the same might be said of almost every law we 
have. Every law interferes with the natural right of 
people to do as they choose, and every law which protects 
the weak against the strong is open to the same kind of 
objections on the part of the strong as those which you 
raise against the Sunday Trading Bill when you say that 
such trading is a matter of mutual convenience and 
arrangement.” In regard to Taxation, Sir Stafford did 
not regard the income tax as a permanent source of 
revenue to the State. “Every year that the question of 
the amount of the income tax was renewed, and the ques- 
tion whether the working classes should be subjected to 
taxation on articles of comfort and necessity, they revived 
a war of the classes.” 

With these short extracts we must for the present 
conclude this notice of Mr. Lang’s biography of Lord 
Iddesleigh ; but we shall hope to return to the work at 
some future date. 

STUART ERSKINE. 
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tion, which are humorously called democratic opinions.” 
B. Disrarti.—‘ Endymion.” 


a . the commonplaces of middle-class ambi- 
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MAD-WRIGGLES. 


X. 


1803, JPIRUN IOS SAUD), SPSUACIS, 1318, SINULIC, 


The WHIRLWIND emitted its weirdest of howls, 

The ‘‘ proprietor-editors ” donned their best scowls, 
And, in helpless default of good sense or fair reason, 
They penned them an article bristling with treason. 
The “‘ Proprietor-Editors ” thought the times ripe 

To dig up the hatchet and put out the pipe— 

To bring back the Stuarts, and publish a ban over 

The played-out tag-end of the proud House of Hanover. 


But their printer, alas ! was Victoria’s minion, 

And had (what a printer should lack) an opinion 

That he—the Queen’s Printer—would gainsay his true 
heart 

In lending his type to the cause of a Stuart. 

He therefore declined, with unprinterlike haughtiness 

To stamp with his imprint such terrible naughtiness ; 

And “ Proprietor-Editors ” Erskine and Vivian 

Retired, for a week, into well-earned oblivion. 


Thus the WHIRLWIND was stilled, and its howling sub- 
dued, 

By so simple a thing as a printer-man’s mood ; 

And a tempest intended to upset a throne 

At the Queen’s Printer’s voice died away in a moan. 

But “ Proprietor-Editors ” cannot afford 

To throw up the sponge at a printer-man’s word ; 

Their windy performances still must be whirled 

eS a length and the breadth of their own little 
world. 


So they chartered a printer whose fondness for pelf, 
Overcame his regard for Victoria Guelph, 
And whose head, it is feared, as a coasequence, will 
(With those of “ Proprietor-Editors”) fill 

An appropriate vole 

At the end ofa pole, 
In the breezy locality known as Tow’r Hill! 


(Manchester Sunday Chronicle, 26th October, 1890.) 


THE “WHIRLWIND” DIPLOMA GALLERY 
QF MODERN PICTURES. 


SIGNORINA SOZO IN DRESDINA. 


By Mr. StTErr. 


At last the subject of Walberswick seems exhausted, 


REFLECTIONS. 


WANTED A LEADER.—Few but the most fanatical 
idolators of Mr. Gladstone are likely to have waded 
through the volumes of verbiage wherewith the papers 
have lately been inundated. I fancy most people, like 
myself, contented themselves with perusing the pas- 
sages relating to an Hight Hours Bill. From these it 
is apparent that Mr. Gladstone has abdicated the func- 
tions of a leader, and is content to adopt any unrea- 
sonable cry that may be thrust into his mouth by 
an unreasoning mob. He makes no pretence to 
guide public opinion, but unblushingly admits that 
his views are determined by those of the masses. 
It is true that he hasnot yet pronounced for an Hight 
Hours Bill, but he has coquetted with it and honoured 
it with serious discussion. I shall not shrink from 
plain specking. This is a mean, unscrupulous, 
cowardly proceeding. Mr. Gladstone must know—he 
professes to have studied Political economy—that State 
interference with the hours of labour is unsound and 
unpractical. Itwas his duty to say so. The demands 
of the rabble are an explanation, but not an excuse for 
his conduct. Another leader must be found, who hag 
opinions of his own and the courage to maintain them. 


THE DEAD LION.—Mr. Stanley is off to America, 
with his tail between his legs. As I anticipated, his 
career as a lion of society has been a short one, and 
already many of his ex-jackals are turning to rend him. 
It was incredible that so empty and vulgar an ad- 
venturer should long continue to be accepted asa hero, 
and the revelations in Major Barttelot’s diaries have 
now put the finishing touch to his discomfiture. His 
evasion of the charges brought against him is especially 
shocking, and has alienated the last of his admirers. 
It now remains to be seen whether he will succeed 
in extracting dollars from the pockets of innocent 
Yankees. 
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GUSTS. 


LuNcHEON BaskETS ON THE Lines.—lI had the misfor- 
tune to require a luncheon basket a few days ago while 
travelling from Edinburgh to London, and was told that 
I could procure one at Carlisle Station. Arrived there I, 
with some difficulty, managed to induce a sleepy porter 
to get the article I was in want of, but was disappointed 
to find that its contents were even more repulsive than I 
had anticipated. To the carcase of an aged and sinewy 
fowl was added a hard crust of bread, a little damp, dirty 
salt, a large quantity of yellow water, presumably 
mustard, a bottle of the most villainous claret ever manu- 
factured in London, two uneatable biscuits in a torn 
paper bag, and one or two knives and forks with the rust 
of a previous meal still adhering to them. For this I was 
charged the modest sum of three shillings, and was told, 
as a special favour, that I might keep the basket until my 
destination was reached. At Preston, where the train 
stopped for twenty minutes to enable passengers to have 
some refreshment, I was inveigled into buying a plate of 
what the barmaid said was soup, but which resembled 
peat water to look at, and tasted like refuse from a tan- 
yard. For this I was expected to pay one shilling, but 
very properly refused to pay for what I was not able to 
touch. All this happened on the London and North- 
Western Line, and it is to be remarked that experiences 
very similar to those enjoyed by me have fallen to the lot 
of most persons travelling by this line. On the Great 
Northern Railway the refreshment arrangements are all 
that can be desired, and we should like tosee this example 
emulated by the London and North-Western Line. 


xx 


THe Crorrers.—A grest deal of nonsense has been 
written and spoken, notably by Sir George Trevelyan, 
about the Scottish Crofters, and it has not been un- 
usual to attribute the misery and poverty which em- 
bitters their lives to the presence of deer forests and 
grouse moors among them. Mr. Gladstone has very 
properly noticed this delusion, and has not hesitated to 
draw attention to it. The fact is the land is quite in- 


SEs 


adequate to support the crofter population, and the people 
in Rosshire, Argyleshire, and other parts of Scotland 
would perish of starvation or be forced to emigrate 
were it not that proprietors of deer forests and grouse 
moors find the means of keeping them alive and in a 
fairly prosperous condition. There has been a marked 
improvement of late years in the condition of the 
Crofters. To that result neither party in the State has 
contributed, though each has arrogated to itself the 
honour and distinction of initiating reforms calculated to 
bring about a better state of affairs. That much abused 
and neglected person, the sportsman, is mainly responsible 
for such small improvements as have been effected in the 
condition of the Crofter. 
5 


WELLINGTON IN THE CRIMEAN WaAR!—The blundering 
numskull who prepares politics for the Daily Telegraph 
has the following remarkable sentence in one of his effu- 
sions :—“ Wellington in the Crimea found that he always 
had the smallest amount of trouble with his soldiers-when 
the commissariat was in a position to serve out beer to 
the troops.” I had always thought that Mr. Augustus 
Sala wrote the leading articles in the Daily Telegraph. 
Now I am sure of it. 
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CALENDAR. 


November 1. Murder of Royalists at York, 1746 
5 5. Landing oy William of Orange, 1688. 
% 8. Charles Edward, Prince Regent, crossed 
the Border, 1745. 


a 


BROUHAHA 


H.R.H. Robert Duke of Parma and the Duchess of 
Parma are now staying in Paris for a few days on their 
way to the Chateau of Chambord, where they will shortly 
be joined by the Duke’s brother, the Count of Bardi. 


HK 


Enrico di Borbon, Conte di Bardi, is a Prince very dear 
to all Legitimists. He greatly distinguished himself by 
his daring exploits throughout the Crusade of 1872-1876, 
and for his heroism at the battle of Lacar, the Comte de 
Chambord invested him with the Cross of St. Louis. 
This is the solitary instance in which Henri V broke 
through the stringent rule of never bestowing orders 
which he had imposed upon himself. The Count of 
Bardi has, since the war, sought a vent for his untiring 
activity in endless hunting, yachting, and travelling. Pre- 
parations for hunting on a great scale are now actively 
being pushed on at Chambord. 

Both these Princes of the House of Bourbon have 
married Princesses of the House of Braganza—real Bra- 
ganzas, sisters of Don Miguel I], lawful King of Portugal, 
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The Duke of Parma is married to the Princess Maria 
Antonia, and the Count of Bardi to the Princess Adel- 


gonda. 
XX 


On the 16th October, anniversary of the murder of 
Marie Antoinette, masses were said at many of the Paris 


churches. 
KX 


Under the title ‘ Une FHéte Bretonne,” the Prince de 
Valori contributes to the ‘‘ Nouvelle Revue” of the 15th 
October a brilliant article descriptive of the recent Legi- 
timist Manifestation at Sainte Anne d’Auray. 


xX 


Perhaps we owe a word of explanation to our Legitimist 
brethren abroad as to why the Party of regeneration in 
this country has adopted the title “Young.” It is an 
adjective of evil associations on the Continent, we know : 
Young Germany, Young Italy, Young Switzerland—the 
very mention of them causes a shudder. But it has ever 
been the policy of the Revolution to seize upon and per- 
vert the noblest words. A Royalist of to-day scarce dare 
talk of Liberty, nor a Christian man of Fraternity—so 
base is the current interpretation put upon these sacred 
words. We had therefore determined to be beforehand 
with Radicals and Socialists and Orangemen over here, 
and to save for ever from their contaminating clutches, 
the precious, priceless word “ Young.” This and this 
only is why we have adopted a name that has elsewhere 
been used as a Revolutionary call. 

An anonymous correspondent writes to protest against 
the idea of a decimal coinage. ‘It is enough to say,” he 
stutters, “that such a system is entirely un-English. In 
the earliest times the unit was the penny, which was 
divided into halves and quarters. A larger coin, the 
groat, was introduced in the reign of Edward III, 
shillings were the invention of Henry VIII, and six- 
pences and threepences of that sweet broth of a boy; 
Edward VI. But florins, the thin end of the wedge for 
accustoming us to the decimal coinage, are an invention 
of the present reign. May they be blotted out with all 
other abominations of the House of Hanover.” The 
writer of this farrago is evidently a sneaking Whig, who 
seeks to bamboozle us with the kind of letter that would 
emanate from a Whig’s conception of a Jacobite. True 
Jacobites are not antagonistic to progress, neither do they 
cling to old abuses. Come out from under that lion’s 
skin, skulking Whig. Peek-a-boo! I see you hiding 


there. 


We understand, upon semi-official authority, that His 
Excellency Rustem Pasha has received instructions from 
the Turkish Government to lay before Lord Salisbury a 
formal remonstrance upon the atrocities which have of 
late years been perpetrated in Ireland by order of the 
British Government, and to state that, in the event of a 
repetition of the same, the Sultan will seriously consider 
the advisability of despatching the Turkish fleet into 
the Medway, and calling a conference of the Oriental 
powers. 


The report published in the Sz. James’s Gazeite to the 
effect that the Bishop of Jerusalem contemplates resigning 
his post is incorrect. Dr. Blyth has no intention of 
leaving the Holy City. The story isa fabrication of the 


enemy. 


Individualists lurk in strange places. We have been 
shown a copy of the Hague Dagblad, which is said to be: 
the organ of the Dutch Court and Ministry, and which 
appears to entertain distinctly sound views on the topic 
of the day. The paper contains a bright and trenchant 
exposé of Mr. Booth’s absurd panaceas for poverty, con- 
tributed by the London correspondent. If our readers 
were better Dutch scholars, we would recommend its 


perusal. 
XK 


M. Henri Rochefort was descried at the performance of 
“ Roberto il Diavolo” last Saturday, looking more Satani- 
cal than anything on the stage. 


¢. 


MR. WHISTLER’S “SONGS ON STONE.” 


As might have been anticipated, the success of the 
first of this series has been great indeed. The edition 
of last week’s WHIRLWIND has already been almost 
exhausted, but steps are being taken to have ready a 
small further stock of the pictures. These may then 
be obtained by future subscribers on application at the 


office. 
re 


Some of our subscribers have been prematurely per- 
turbed by the arrival of the paper unchaperoned by 
the expected picture. This indecorous absence was 
only temporary, and had its reason in our great care. 
The pictures, in order that they should arrive without 
damage, had been packed and sent separately in special 


Gases. 


There seems, by the way, to be some misunder- 
standing as to this picture of Mr. Whistler. Let us say, 
then, again, that we have not presented our readers 
with a “reproduction” from any previous work of 
his—as many, not unnaturally, have supposed—but 
with the original lithograph, fresh from his hand. 
This, to the collector, is a fact full of meaning, and in 
his delicate ear we may whisper that he may soon hope 
to receive from us a second pear! for his string. 


—<~— 


‘Tue baron said :—‘ You have heard to-day a great 
deal about the Latin race—tieir wondrous qualities, their 
peculiar destiny, their possible danger. It is a new idea, 
or rather a new phrase, that I observe is now getting into 
the political world, and is probably destined to produce 
consequences. Noman will treat with indifference the 
principle of race. It isthe key of history, and why his- 
tory is so often conjured is that it has been written by 
men who were ignorant of this principle and all the 
knowledge it involves.’ ” 

B. DISRAELI.—‘ Endymion.” 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF A SHORT LIFE. 


By HERBERT VIVIAN. 


“Car de la téte aux pieds je suis 
‘* Original, original, 
“Combien je suis original ! ”— 
MADAME L’ARCHIDUC (OFFENBACH). 


“To be famous when you are young is the fortune of the gods.” 
—TANCRED. 


GHAPTER VIlI—continued. 


A chapter on Ireland would be strangely incomplete 
without some reference to the Irish members, who have 
been monstrously misrepresented and misunderstood 
in tnis country. I donot know whether to be most 
indignant with the Tories, whose pretence at believing 
them to be cut-throats and bog-trotters deceives 
no one, or with the Radical rabble, who seek 
to represent them as of their own kidney. Both are 
ludicrously unfair. As a matter of fact the Irish 
party is thoroughly conservative in spirit and does not 
contain a larger proportion of impossible people than 
either of the other political parties in the State. 

Allusion has already been made to the Admirable 
Crichton of the party, Mr. John Dillon, to his single- 
ness of purpose, erudition, and. genius as a leader of 
men. For patriotic devotion to the cause and for fas- 
cination of manner he is not, however, without rivals 
among his colleagues. Dr. Kenny, M.P. for South 
Cork, for instance, could hardly be extolled too em- 
phatically. Iam very proud indeed to call him my 
friend. He is not only the most charming man in the 
House of Commons, where there are many charming 
men, but also the most hospitable person in Ireland, 
where all are hospitable. I spent over a week at his 
house in Rutland Square, during my last visit to Dublin, 
and found him one of the most sympathetic and tender- 
hearted people I have ever met, and at the same time 
a most robust patriot, ready to dare all and sacrifice all 
for his country’s sake, a brilliant conversationalist, a 
fund of information and a ready debater. He always 
reminds me of Colonel Newcombe, with his courtly 
manners, dignity, modesty, and chivalrous views of 
life. He isa modern Don Quixote, without the ridicu- 
lous traits which disfigure Cervantes’ hero; a modern 
Sir Galahad, seeking a Holy Grail in happiness for 
others ; a modern saint and hero, of whom any religion 
and any country might well be proud. 

I have only met Mr. Parnell once and found him 
very different from my expectation. Mr. Potter 
introduced me to him in the cloak room of the House 
of Commons (8th July, 1887), and instead of the cold, 
stiff, supercilious personage that popular rumour has 
created, I found a courteous gentleman with much 
conversational resource and a plentiful store of fair 
words. He spoke in very much the manner that I 
should have expected from Disraeli, florid in diction 
and inclined to exaggerated compliments, but calculated 
to set everybody at their ease and inspire confidence. 
When I was introduced to him he solemnly harangued 
me about the future of the country being in the hands 
of the young men, and the happy augury which he 
discerned in their taking the generous side. When I 


told him of Mr. Dillon’s visit to Cambridge, he was 
good enough to say he considered it a proof of great 
moral courage on my part to entertain a man like Dillon 
at Cambridge. 

Mr. William O’Brien I have also met once, at the 
time of the Deptford Election, and I am convinced that 
he has done more harm to the Nationalist cause than 
any other man of his generation. He is a vain, 
theatrical, injudicious person, uncouth in manner and 
unattractive in appearance. Utterly devoid of any 
sense of humour, he has done everything possible to 
render his party ridiculous by undignified behaviour 
and childishly intemperate language. The episode of 
“O’Brien’s breeches” and the screeching tirades in 
United Ireland must have alienated almost as many 
British votes as all Mr. Balfour’s atrocities put together 
ever gained for Home Rule, and the only plausible hits 
ever contained in the Chief Secretary’s disingenuous 
speeches are at Mr. O’Brien’s expense. Moreover he 
and Mr. T. P. O’Connor are chiefly responsible for the 
theory that the Irish party has a Jacobin complexion, 
and that like the Spirit of the Age, it is “ the enemy of 
Kings and Gods.” On one occasion, in evidence at a 
public trial, Mr. O’Brien went so far as to blaspheme 
the memory of King Charles the Martyr, for all the 
world as indecently as even Mr. Stead and his crew 
ever blasphemed, seemingly forgetful of the history of 
his country and false to her traditions. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor has contributed to the prevalent 
confusion of Nationalism with Modern Radicalism, 
but he has at any rate shown method in his 
madness. He has lived much in England and as 
a politician is far more the English Radi- 
cal than the Irish Enthusiast. Indeed, no one 
would dream of calling him an enthusiast. He is a 
good political campaigner, and has worked usefully as 
a Radical ally, but I certainly think it regrettable that 
he should have communicated any taint of modern 
Radicalism to his party. He reminds me of a burly 
schoolboy with his round, jovial face and chronic good 
humour, and a few minutes’ chat with him is always 
refreshing. Still I cherish a bit of a grudge against 
him for preventing my going down to contest the bye- 
election at Dover against Mr. George Wyndham, which 
would doubtless have been extremely injudicious, but 
would certainly have been amusing. 

The younger members of the Irish party are for the 
most part very good fellows. Mr. T. P. Gill, whom I 
accompanied to a meeting at Kidderminster in 
December, 1887, especially attracted me. He pos- 
sesses literary gifts of a high order, and has delight- 
fully original views of life. Mr. Carew, whom Mr. 
Balfour nearly succeeded in putting to death by the 
rigours of his prison discipline, has a gravity and 
dignity beyond his years. My liveliest recollection of 
him is in connexion with a petition in favour of Mrs. 
Maybrick’s reprieve, which he helped me to circulate 
at a garden party in Surrey. The brothers Redmond 
are of a different stamp. They always seem as if they 
had just stepped out of one of Lever’s novels, with 
their amazingly haphazard habits and their boisterous 
good-humour. Mr. Vesey Knox is a young Oxford 
man who has just taken his degree, and is accordingly 
steeped to the lips in learning. An English education 
has reft him of that carelessness of consequences which 
is the special charm of his countrymen. Iam told he 
can make Turkish coffee quite cleverly, and I am gure 
he is the sort of person who plays golf. 
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The best abused Irish members in this country have 
been Mr. Biggar, Mr. Healy, and Dr. Tanner. Now 
that Mr. Biggar is dead, all his detractors are singing 
his praises. To me his chief attraction was his quaint- 
ness of phrase and the natural way in which he would 
make wholly unexpected statements. I remember 
hearing him quietly describe somebody at a public 
banquet as“ the drunkenest man in the House of Com- 
mons.” I was in the gallery when he made his cele- 
brated four hours’ speech in the old obstruction days. 
It was a truly marvellous performance. His weird 
voice, his extravagant ejaculations in debate, and his 
skill in infuriating Mr. Gladstone were unique. Mr. 
Warton was his only rival in the display of those 
peculiar gifts. 

Mr. Healy is a most able lawyer and does not mince 
matters in the denunciation of abuses. But why he 
should be so especially unpopular with the Tories I 
never could quite make out. However, his smartness 
and imperturbability are doubtless exasperating. 

Dr. Tanner I have never met, though I have, of 
course, heard much about him. Everybody seems to 
view his vagaries with a lenient eye, as one might view 
the frolics of a high spirited colt. Even the Irish con- 
stabulary treat him with strange leniency. Mr. Evelyn 
tells a characteristic story about him to that effect. 
There had been a collision of cars somewhere in Gal- 
way and Dr. Tanner was tending the wounded, when 
some police came up and proferred assistance. Thereupon 
Dr. Tanner assailed them with an unheard of volley of 
abuse, bidding them be off about their business. Mr. 
Evelyn’s sense of fairness was shocked, and he ex- 
pressed his regret to the police that their offers of 
assistance should have been so discourteously received. 
But the inen seemed to take it quite as a matter of 
course, and one of them replied with a smile, “Oh! 
sir, we don’t mind; we know it’s only Dr. Tanner’s 
way!” 

Whatever defects individual members of the Irish 
party may possess, as a whole they are above reproach. 
Their discipline and unanimity, their readiness to sink 


all personal considerations in the interests ofa great - 


cause, their unflinching endurance, and their patient 
self-sacrifice are unique in the history of parties. No 
other body of men has ever displayed such admirable 
devotion or been rewarded with such speedy successes 
in the face of such overwhelming odds. They have 
indeed proved themselves worthy of the implicit confi- 
dence that has been reposed upon them by the Irish 
nation, and if only the virtues, which have carried 
them through the years of adversity, can weather the 
perils of prosperity, a glorious future will unquestion- 
ably be theirs. 


“Rien nest béte de ce qui réussit, papa.” 
Guy pe Maupassant.—‘‘ Notre Coeur.” 


rs 
‘They are trying to introduce here the continental 
Liberalism,” said the great personage. ‘ Now we know 
what Liberalism means on the continent. Jt means the 
abolition of property and religion.” 
B. Disranyi.— Endymion.” 


LETTERS OF EMINENT PERSONS, 


CleUAIP INBIR SOO, 


THE REGENCY.—THE PRINCE OF WALES AND 
THE TORIES. — AMERICAN POLITICS.— 
UNSETTLED STATE OF THE WHIG PARTY 
IN 1811.—LORD ERSKINE’S OPINION OF 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


[In 1810, Lord Erskine supported in Parliament the 
views of those who were desirous to place unreservedly in 
the hands of the Prince of Wales the government of the 
country. His views in regard to this matter are fully 
set forth in the following communication. ] 


DEAR SIR, 

I am going out of town to-morrow morning, and I 
shall not return till towards the end of the week, and you 
will therefore very mueh oblige me by relieving me from 
presenting a petition which, explained as you have ex- 
plained it, is so contrary to all my opinions that I should 
be reduced to the unhappy situation of expressing my 
dissent from it, even when I presentedit. To take your 
own words, I never can agree that the Regent, instead of 
administering the Government when appointed, should 
despatch a requisition to the sheriff of each county to 
assemble the inhabitants to consider the propositions 
formed in Parliament and assented to by himself. The 
present conjunction has, in my mind, nothing of the 
character of a resolution in which such a proceeding 
might be necessary. Neither can! see how it can fitly be 
any part of a petition to the House of Lords to express 
what it is to be wished His Majesty, for his own health 
and repose, should graciously consent to. If he does not 
recover he can consent to nothing, and if he does, it is 
solely for His Majesty, and not for the House of Lords, to 
consider what is best for his happiness and repose. I have 
no idea that the House would receive such a petition. 
Nobody respects and regards you more than I do, or can 
have a higher opinion of your integrity and learning, and 
I only use the freedom of an old acquaintance in -express- 
ing my wish that you would consider the subject in any 
other public form than a petition. 

Your obedient Servant, 
ERSKINE. 


[The decision of the Prince of Wales to adhere to Mr. 
Perceval and his Government does not appear to have 
made Lord Erskine less eager for the countenance and 
society of the son of the Elector George III of Hanover. 
In the year 1814, Mr. William Adam wrote to him as 
follows. | 

London, 
My Dear Lorp ERSKINE, July 3rd, 1814. 

The P. R. is so delighted with your letter that he would 
not give it me back. He says from the rough draft you 
can write it anew, and that his wish is that it should be 
in its present shape addressed to Princess Charlotte, 
signed a sincere and attached well-wisher, and framed 
and sent by you to the Bishop, in a note, as he is made 
to expect it. If Iam later than two don’t be impatient, 
but wait, I have something to impart about myself—that 
won’t displease you. 

Your truly affectionate, 


W. Apam. 
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[Further evidence of this fatal attachment is to be 
found in the following letter. | 


DEAR BLOOMFIELD, 


Amidst all the bother about the Knights of the Bath, 
everybody seems pleased with the Prince’s great kindness 
to me, and I wish H.R.H. knew how much I feel it 
myself. For it is a strange thing to say that though 
in speaking of it to third persons, I flatter myself I knew 
how to express myself; yet I was infinitely below my 
friend Coxe at the foundling where the Prince sent for 
me upstairs on Friday. I think the criticisms upon the 
Order of the Bath are very absurd and unfounded, but I 
have nowhere seen them answered as they might be. 

It is fine talking against our being so much of a mili- 
tary nation: but it should be remembered that if we had 
been less a military nation, we might have been a pro- 
vince of France. 

When the Volunteers were first established, I remember 
Windham ’s crying out against even their temporary rank 
as degrading to the Army, but that also at the time was 
au act not only of justice but of necessity. A volunteer 
force is undoubtedly far beneath a regular Army, but it 
secured the country whilst the Army was forming, and 
gave a spirit and character to the exertions of the 
country for its honour and independence. 

The Order of the Bath unextended could not answer 
the purpose of a military order after the unexampled 
exertions of so many meritorious officers, and it was far 
better to extend it, since the Order already existed, than to 
erect a new order of military merit and distinction. It 
should be remembered also that a personal decoration 
was all that a grateful Government had to bestow, if the 
pension list had exceeded all former bounds in remem- 
brance of unexampled services, they who now cry out 
against this costless distinction would have been the 
loudest in their complaints. 

It has been noted why rewards are not equally provided 
b7 Government for Civil Services. But are they not, and 
out of all proportion in number beyond the three classes 
of this Order of military merit. 

The Peerage of Great Britain and Ireland, open to 
merit of every description, is three times as numerous, 
besides the rank and precedence communicated to the 
sons of Peers, who rank above all the Knights in ques- 
tion, and are more than ten times their number, to 
which may be added the Baronets who also rank. before 
them. 

Nothing remains then but the complaint of the prece- 
dence of the third class over Esquires, but that appears to 
be ridiculous, as there was no precedence amongst Esquires 
themselves. 

Your very affectionate, 
ERSKINE. 


[It is thought that the following letter, touching the 
state of the most corrupt and venal Government of the 
most corrupt and venal country in the world at the com- 
mencement of this ccntury, will interest those who 
prefer the Government of the United States of America 
to our own Constitution. | 


Philadelphia. 
My Lorn, 
Until you receive this, you will doubtless think me 
grossly deficient both in civility and gratitude. Iam 


anxious that any such unfavourable impression should be 
effaced as quickly as possible, and, therefore, lose no time 


in informing you that the letter with which you have 
honoured me, accompanying a collection of your speeches, 
did not fall into my hands before yesterday morning, 
although it is dated so far back as the 29th January, 1811. 
I learned, by mere accident, some days ago, that an en- 
quiry had been recently made for my residence, by a 
person who stated that he had in his possession a package 
to my address. After some search I discovered his name 
and lodgings, and sent a servant in quest of the package, 
which was delivered without any explanations, and which 
proved to be your lordship’s enzoz. 

I regret most sincerely the long detention of this valu- 
able present, not only because I have been deprived of the 
pleasure of expressing earlier the very lively sense which 
I entertain of your lordship’s kindness, but on account of 
the delay which has ensued in the accomplishment of the 
wishes you have expressed with respect to the republica- 
tion of your speeches in this country. The many and 
important attentions you bestowed upon me during my 
residence in London, the profound respect and esteem 
which I then imbibed for your character and genius, and 
the warm and generous friendship you have so uniformly 
manifested towards the United States, all render me par- 
ticularly eager to serve you by any good office which it 
may be in my power to perform. I shall use every 
exertion to prevail upon the booksellers to republish your 
speeches in a suitable form, and to give them as wide a 
circulation as possible. In so doing I shall consult not 
merely the gratification of my private feelings in your 
lordship’s regard, but alsothe best interests of the American 
public under every point of view. Specimens of genuine 
eloquence and sound doctrine are the most important to 
us, a5 we now exist, in some sort—under the dominion of 
bad taste in composition and false principles in politics. 
Convictions are sadly wanting, and none better can be 
found than the volumes you have sent me, which, while 
they furnish the most perfect models of oratory, inculcate 
the true theory of temperate liberty, which, in practice, 
we too generally have confounded with democratic 
licentiousness. Conformably to your suggestion, I shall 
confer with Nir. Cadwallader concerning the objective 
question, and will (presuming that the circumstances will 
have your approbation) undertake to call the attention of 
my countrymen to the work in the quarterly journal 
which lam engaged in conducting. 

In consequence of the decline in my health I have been 
compelled to relinquish my original intention of practising 
the Law which had always appeared in my eyes the most 
honourable and eligible of professions. My attention is 
now chiefly directed to politics and literature. 

The latter, as they prevail here, are indeed scarcely 
worthy of the meditations of a well-constituted mind unfit 
to be presented to the notice of foreigners, at least in 
their present condition. The management of our national 
affairs during the last two years, has, I fear, been a source 
of disgust to your lordship, as it has been of indignation 
and shame to all the sensible and upright men of our 
own community. I trust, however, that you will not 
suffer the benevolent interest you have heretofore taken 
in our concerns to decay, as whatever may be the aspect 
under which we now present ourselves to the world, there 
are, I can assure you, scattered thronghout the States, 
materials for a far different exhibition both as to capacity 
and principle. 

To your sons, your two excellent daughters, and to Mr. 
Morris, I could wish to be remembered, as cherishing 
towards them the same disposition of acknowledgment 
and devotion I have ventured to profess towards yourself, 
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I now write in haste, chiefly with a view to the apology 
stated in the first paragraph of this letter. 
I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s very obedient, humble servant, 
ROBERT WALSH, JUNR. 


[Upon the Prince of Wales becoming Regent, Lord 
Auckland wrote the following letter to Lord Erskine ex- 
pressing a wish that a Government should be formed 
capable of guiding the country through all present 
difficulties. ] 


Private. Hertford Street, 
Friday, 2 o’clock. 
My DEAR ERSKINE, 

It annoys me extremely that I have not had the good 
fortune to be at home when you called yeaterday and to- 
day. I returned from Eden Farm last night and im- 
mediately after church this morning I went to your door 
without success; and from there to Camelford House. 
I am now setting off to a family dinner at Eden Farm. 

I was particularly desirous to have had the benefit of 
half-an-hour’s private and quiet conversation with you: 
IT am aware of all the details of the last 48 hours and re- 
gret the difficulty which has arisen. But I am not dis- 
couraged by that difficulty and feel the fullest confidence 
that the whole will and must end in a satisfactory ex- 
planation, that the obstacles are removed, and that a 
Government may at last be formed satisfactory to the 
Prince, honourable to our friends and to those who join 
them, and that in short we may have a reasonable hope 
of getting the country out of the difficulties which press 
upon it at home and in every quarter of the globe. To 
all this you can materially contribute. 

Believe me, 
Ever most sincerely yours, 
AUCKLAND, 


[Lord Albemarle, who was extremely desirous to effect 
several drastic reforms in the representation of Parliament, 
made Lord Erskine a confidant of his views in the follow- 
ing communication. | 


Twickenham, 
February 13th. 

My Dear Lorp ERsSKINE, ; 

Iam much gratified that you are pleased with all I said 
about reform at our Fox dinner. I send you under these 
covers the account published at Norwich, with a tolerably 
good share of accuracy, and particularly as to my opinion 
of reform. I think it absolutely necessary that the Whigs 
should make some declaration as to how far they will go. 
I believe that nothing but guch a declaration is wanting 
to restore them that just influence which they ought to 
hold over the minds of the people. I say this from the 
effect produced by my declaration at Norwich. In this 
country we are more firmly united, numbers of those who 
formerly went the extreme length of reform having ex- 
pressed their readiness to unite by making concessions. 
If the Whigs would take their station in the country and 
firmly declare themselves upon the subjeet of reform, and 
the question cannot be balked, it would alike be over 
with the Ministers and with the Radicals. Lend your 
powerful assistance to bring about this great good. 

Believe me, with sincere regards, 
Yours, 
ALBEMARLE. 


P.S.—I think you will not disapprove of the Preface 
to the little pamphlet, ; 


[At the time of the Trial ot Princess Caroline of Bruns- 
wick, Lord Erskine was much incensed against the House 
of Lords, whose proceedings in connection with the con- 
duct of the investigation of the charges of adultery 
preferred against the Princess aroused the indignation 
and disgust of the public. ] 

To Ropert Prayrair, Esq. 
SIR,— 

Your very obliging, interestin;, and useful letter 
having been sent to me here whilst I was absent, must 
account for my not having thanked you for it sooner. I 
am glad that the laws of our country, without the neces- 
sity of statutes on particular occasions, have adopted pre- 
liminary rules of justice which ought to be universal. 
Upon the trial that is approaching, the House of Lords 
will have reason to repent its rashness and folly, because 
the same forms that give security to innocence if falsely 
accused give authority to a condemning sentence if 
righteously pronounced. It will be the uphill work 
through another generation to regain the character which 
has been lost by an assembly which ought, by its dignity 
and reputation, to have given strength to all superior 
jurisdiction. 

With many thanks, though so late, I have the honour 
to be, Sir, 

Your faithful, humble servant, 


ERSKINE. 
Buchan Hill, 
August 3rd, 1820. [S.E.] 
ee 
CHITTERLINGS. 
II. 


OF ASSES IN LIONS’ SKINS. 


Within the last fortnight I have received so many 
letters asking me to explain in set terms the precise 
nature and conditions of a Chitterling, that, were I a 
man of less resolution, I should forthwith abandon the 
prime original plan of this most interesting series of 
papers. My dear friends, do not attempt to threaten, 
coerce, or cajole me. You shall have the pleasure of 
seeing the Chitterling anatomised all in good time. 
Meanwhile I purpose to follow in the steps of the 
greatest of philosophers, and to serve you up a plentiful 
repast of examples before proceeding to a definition. 

In the present paper I wish to say a few words about 
the Chitterling as Hero, or the Hero as Chitterling— 
whichever phrase pleases you the best. 

One hears good folk say, over their coffee and cigars, 
that Heroism has gone out of the fashion in company 


‘with Eloquence, and Romance, and Poetry. A very 


goodly company in which I, for one, would be well 
content to go out of the fashion, too. Then these 
good folk nod their heads very sagely, and remark that 
“this is an age of machinery,” confident that there is 
an end of the matter, or, maybe, if the subject should 
arise before the ladies have left the table, good Mr. 
Greybeard will play a bantering game, and aver that in 
the old days, when Patria Potestas held the reins, and 
when the only terror which life contained for the 
obstreperous parent was the half-mythical blacksmith 
of Gretna Green, “you young people used to tell us 
that the true enemies of Love and such-like fancies 
were the wise heads of your elders and betters. But 
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in those days there were romances, were there not ? 
And now ?—Now that young people choose their own 
apples, rule their own destinies, are emancipated (as 
the phrase goes), what is become of all your pretty love 
adventures, your hymeneal Utopias, your cottages, 
covered outside with jessamine and roses, stuffed inside 
with bliss and contentment ? Vanished, are they not, 
into thinsmoke ? Ah! my dear youngsters, Responsi- 
bility is the mother of Prudence, and when all is said 
and done you must admit that your ancestors were not 
so much inthe wrong!” 

Of course what the good folks say is merely nonsense. 
The things which they tell us have gone out of the 
fashion have only done so after the manner of Praxi- 
teles and Raphael, who are dead. In politics for 
instance one man atthe present time, and one only, is 
eloquent, and he has, in consequence, more of his own 
way than all the other keen wits and sound heads put 
into one basket. Is too little incense tossed on the altar 
when a Poet presents himself? As for Heroes, we are 
aching for them: so that, when an English sloop of 
war, perilously moored among coral reefs, has good 
fortune in a great gale which carries German and 
American corvettes to the bottom, we set up cheers dis- 
proportionate to the event and rather inhuman. It is 
only for the reason that men no longer ave eloquent, 
that we say eloquence has gone out of the fashion. So 
in the case of Poets and Heroes it is the meats which 
are wanting and not the hunger for them. 

“The worth of a man during his own day and 
generation,” says a certain philosopher, “is the price 
which women choose to put upon him.” 

For my own part, I should be inclined to stretch the 
aphorism a little wider, and to say that it is a choice be- 
tween women and a biographer. And as it is préordained 
for most of us that we shall escape the claws of the Man 
of Letters,and that we shall haveno place in any day and 
generation save our own, it is really of very little con- 
sequence that chronicles overset some heroes and are 
the oneand only cause for the existence of others. There 
is little merit, perhaps, in making a Hobson’s choice 
with alacrity ; yet I would fain be believed when I say 
that I vastly prefer the lot of common men, and that I 
would rather stand or fall by the judgment, however 
unmerited, of women than trust myself tv the pique, 
prejudice, or pious zeal of the biographer. If it were 
possible, of course I should prefer to have my fate 
decided by neither of these arbiters. I should like to 
‘own a terrier dog and to be judged by him. But before 
I was born the order of the world was settled otherwise, 
and the only thing to be done in present circumstances 
is to endeavour as far as may be to incur the good 
opinion of women; for if this be not possible, even to 
a small extent, only philosophy and the hope of the 
hereafter remain. 

In our perilous predicament this consolation is left 
for us, that women are very easily deceived—up to a 
certain point. ‘To some this may appear in the light 
of a paradox, but qualified by the reservation it is 
absolutely and simply true. The reservation is very 
important, for in some matters women are as keen- 
sighted as the lynx,as contemptuous as the whirlwind. 
Indeed, they sometimes succeed in doing what no man 
ever attempted with success : for if their word is to be 
believed they manage to see through one another. But 
when there comes to be a question about men, they are 
merely gentle enthusiasts, with a kind of easy pre- 
disposition in favour of Esau rather than of Jacob. 


Itrust that you have followed my argument, and 
that you now perceive how inexpugnable is my position. 
Our reputations are decided by women, but women are 
very easily deceived. 

Consequently a shrew. man may succeed in estab- 
lishing a most comfortable reputation in various ways. 
For instance he may give out, like Dr. Penguin, that 
“he has been a Devil of a fellow once.” Then, if he 
will but seem to tolerate the gentle processes of con- 
version, he may give much pleasure and obtain much 
profit. Or the successful pretence of a deep sorrow 
will do great things for him. Or the reverse—an ever- 
bubbling cheerfulness—is sometimes not amiss. 

There are a multitude of other means to this end, but 
of them all the best, beyond all question, is to stand 
forth boldly as a Hero. 

This is very easy to do, partly because our peaceful 
polity and urban habits make disproof of heroic 
pretensions nearly impossible ; but chiefly because 
women among their other virtuous predilections have 
a most furious craving for Heroes. In an age where 
Heroes are scarce they will make unto themselves 
graven images, men of straw, sawdust dolls, and to such 
dull senseless lumps, their sweet tribute of praise and 
adoration ascends unmerited. Just as hens are happy 
in sitting upon addled eggs! Just as American pigs, 
when green spectacles are placed upon their snouts, eat 
up the pine shavings and are thankful. 

Of this fortunate readiness of those,on whom our 
reputations depend, to jump at plausible unrealities 
and illusions, the wily Chitterlings have fora long time 
been fully aware. And it is the possession of tbis 
knowledge which enables some of them to be saved 
from that ignominy which isthe desert of al. 
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“ C’est un mariage de passion, a ce qu’on dit.” 

‘‘De passion? Olt prenez-vous des idées aussi antidi- 
luviennes? Qui parle de passion de nos jours?” dit 
l’ambassadrice. 

“ Hélas, cette vieille mode si ridicule se rencontre tou- 
jours,” dit Wronsky. 

“Tant pis pour ceux qui la conservent : je ne connais, 
en fait de mariages heureux, que les mariages de raison.” 

‘““OQui, mais n/’arrive-t-il pas souvent que ces mariages 
de raison tombent en poussiére, précisément a cause de 
cette passion que vous méconnaissez ? ” 

‘“Entendons-nous : ce que nous appelons un mariage 
de raison est celui qu’on fait lorsque des deux parts on a 
jeté sa gourme. L’amour est un mal par lequel il faut 
avoir passé, comme la scarlatine.” 

‘Tans ce cas, il serait prudent de recourir 4 un moyen 
artificiel de l’inoculer, pour s’en préserver comme de la 
petite vérole.” 

‘Dans ma jeunesse, jal été amoureuse d’un sacris- 
tain : je voudrais bien savoir si cela m’a rendu service.” 

‘“Non, sans plaisanterie, il croit que, pour bien con- 
naitre l'amour, il faut, aprés s’étre trompé une fois, pou- 
voir réparer son erreur.” 

‘‘Méme aprés le mariage?” demanda l’ambassadrice en 
riant. 

“Tt 7s never too late to mend,” dit le diplomate en 
citant un proverbe anglais. 


Toustro1.—"“ Anna Karénine.” 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


TOL, 
The Stories sent in are being patiently read. 


ces 


100, 
The following letters have been received :— 
“To the Editor-Proprietors of the WHIRLWIND. 


“Gentlemen,—I am in receipt of your letter, dated 
Oct. 25th, which informs me of my good fortune in 
being awarded the third prize as ‘the ugliest of their 
countrymen.’ I shall be pleased to accept the silver 
match-box, which your readers award me. As regards 
my portrait, as you desire to, you may certainly 
publish it, and I shall be very pleased to give Mr. 
Whistler a sitting for his delightful ‘Songs on Stones.’ 
Yours, etc., (Signed) AuGustus M. Moors, ‘The 
Hawk,’ 172, Strand, London, W.C., Oct. 27th, 1890.” 


ox 


- “My dear Vivian,—I am very glad to have won the 
prize, and I shall treasure the silver Snuff-box, which 
I hope will be a handsome one, among my most 
precious possessions and hand it down as an heirloom 
to my posterity. [ am very anxious to see it.— 
Believe me, ever yours, OSCAR BROWNING. King’s 
College, Cambridge, 26, X. 90.” 


re 


Wo. 


The award will probably be made next week. 
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VI. 


Our readers having pronounced Mr. Oscar Brown- 
ing, Sir Richard Temple, and Mr. Augustus Moore the 
three ugliest of their countrymen, a prize of TWENTY- 
SEVEN SHILLINGS is now offered for the most ap- 
propriate inscriptions for their prizes. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
( Notice here does not exclude further remark ). 
“A Willing Exile,” by André Raffalovich. F. V. 
White & Co., London. 2 vols. 


“He went for a Soldier,” by John Strange Winter. F. 
V. White & Co. 

“ How to be Happy Though Married.” 
Unwin. 

“The Life of Henrik Ibsen,’ by Henrik Jaegar. 
Translated by Clara Bell. W. Heinemann. 

“ John Orlebar, Clk.” Cassell & Co. 


T. Fisher 


AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS. 


“ NATURE has given to men one tongue, but two ears, that we 
may hear from others twice as much as we speak.” 


Madras Times, 27th September, 1890. 


“Mr. Herbert Vivan tells a funny story in the 
WHIRLWIND. . .” 


Hobart Mercury, 2nd August, 1890. 
“A new paper called the WurrLwinp is to make its 
appearance in London. The prospectus contains many 


gems.” 
xe 


St. Stephen's Review, 25th October, 1890. 

“The forthcoming issue of the WHIRLWIND is being 
anticipated with considerable excitement. It will contain 
an article entitled ‘Young England,’’ which was the 
means of preventing last week’s issue, the printers at the 
last moment having scruples of conscience which would 
not allow them to insert it. It will contain a lithograph 
by Mr. Whistler, specially provided by him for the 
WutrLwinb, which, in the opinion of those who have 
seen it, will take the town by storm. Proceedings are 
being taken by Messrs. Erskine and Vivian against the 
printers (Messrs. Harrison, of St. Martin’s-lane) for the 
inconvenience which has been caused by their ill-timed 


yy 
vagary. 


La Revue Soctaliste (a large Paris monthly), October, 1809. 


EPICTETUS. 


“UN NOUVEAU JOURNAL INDIVIDUALISTE.—I1 serait 
difficile de trouver un antagonisme plus profond que 
celui qui existe entre le journal de Michael Davitt et THE 
WHIRLWIND (le Tourbillon), publié récemment par deux 
jeunes individualistes enragés: M. Herbert Vivian et M. 
Stuart Erskine. Jamais, ni en France ni en Angleterre, 
Vimpudence et le toupet n’ont atteint un si haut degré de 
vanité ridicule et de suffisance impertinente. Et ce qui 
est le plus curieux, c’est que ces deux enfants terribles 
tombent 4 bras raccourcis sur les célébrités actuelles du 
parti tory d’une facon fort spirituelle et fort amusante. 
Au point de vue artistique, leur danse acrobatique sur la 
corde raide de l’individualisme a4 outrance, ne manque pas 
d@étre assez intéressante, car ils poss¢dent—M. Vivian 
surtout—un grand talent de polémistes et d’écrivains 
délicats. Le Socialisme, qu’ils combattent peut les 
regarder tlu haut de sa grandeur, tont en souriant de leur 
audace effrontée.”’ 


The Speaker, 25th October, 1890. 


“The Jacobite cause is progressing. Its organ, THE 
WHIRLWIND, has been withdrawn from the printers of 


the London Gazette, who seem to have smelt the heads- 


man in a treasonablearticle. This comical effusion called 
on Young England to rally round the Jacobite standard, 
and invited Prince Albert Victor and Prince George to 
acknowledge their rightful sovereign in return for the 
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handsome promise to make them colonels and captains of 
the Jacobite forces, Mr. Whistler appears to have lent 
his great moral weight to this enterprise, with a view, no 
doubt, to combining the functions of court painter and 
royal jester under the restored Stuarts. When the 
Jacobite flag is unfurled, the Whistler butterfly will figure 
as the chief emblem.” 


Globe, 25th October, 1890. 


‘THE WHIRLWIND’S latest :—‘ Several foolish papers, 
notably the Star, the - Tvmes, the Scottish Leader, the 
Western Datly Press (Bristol), and even The Globe, have 
been making themselves supremely ridiculous by their 
hasty credulity as to the rumour of the King of France's 
abdication, and still more by tneir impertinent ill-informed 
comments.’ We are grateful for the ‘even.’ The ‘ King of 
France’ is, of course, Don Carlos. We observe that upon 
the title page, below the breezy young lady who directs 
the storm, the proprietors have also succeeded in Harness- 
ing THE WHIRLWIND.” 


The Royalist, 16th October, 1890. 

“THE WHIRLWIND and The Royalist are not members 
of a Mutual Admiration Society, but we cannot pass over 
in silence the graceful compliment upon our last number 
in THE WHIRLWIND for the 27th of September. Articles 
which do not please everybody may sometimes please 
somebody, and THE WuirtwiND has especially appre- 
ciated our article on the ‘ Desecration of Whitehall.’ In 
return we may commend several things in our more 
lively contemporary. We certainly envy it (in quite 
friendly fashion, and not in the sense in which envy is 
one of the Seven Deadly Sins) that most interesting MS. 
account of the escape of Prince Charles in 1745, con- 
tributed by Mr. Cameron Swan to the number of the 
20th of September. The account is rich in hitherto 
unpublished details, and we heartily congratulate our 
friends on getting hold of it. There must be many such 
stories in existence, and it is good service to the cause to 
publish them. Not the least interesting part of this MS. 
is its connection with the loyal House of Macdonald of 
Glenaladale. 

‘THe WHIRLWIND published on the 27th of last month 
a striking portrait of the King of France and Spain. 
Readers of Zhe Royalist do not need to be told who that 
is, however much Tae Wurrtwinp’s placard may have 
puzzled the general public. The accompanying letter- 
press, signed ‘Miles Corbet,’ is in a style recognisable 
not only by ourselves, but also by our friends of the 
Avant-Garde de Provence and the Journal de Parts.” 


Observer, 26th October, 1890. 


‘Temporarily delayed by the scruples of a removable 
printer, the “treasonable number” of Taz WHIRLWIND 
has now appeared. Profane persons who anticipated 
something of a piquant character will be disappointed in 
the ‘Call to Arms,’ the article over which the proprietor- 
editors came to loggerheads with their printer. It is a 
thapsodic appeal to Young England to rally round the 
standard of the House of Este and hasten the coming of 
the good time that would have already arrived ‘had not 
the stream of England’s national life been dammed by a 
cursed Revolution.’ The rhapsodist appeals to all classes, 


even to the dynasty de facto, to join in the revolt. 
‘Come,’ he says, ‘young Albert Victor and George of 
Wales, sons of the reigning House. What though you 
e issue of a family whom base Whigs and scoundrels 
used as the instrument of their country’s dishonour : all 
shall be forgiven and forgotten in your royal repentance. 
You are scions of her vast Royal House; take up your 
true position as Princes of the junior branch, and you 
shall be colonels of Young England’s Horse and captains 
of her frigates.” THIS IS THE ONLY HUMOROUS 
THING IN THE ARTICLE. Why don’t Messrs. Erskine 
and Vivian put the question to a practical test, hoist their 
standard on Primrose Hill, and see how many followers 
they can muster? Meantime we are informed that the 
dovecotes of the White Rose Society are sadly fluttered 
by the latest extravagance of THE WHIRLWIND. The 
gentle enthusiasts who run the Roya/st cannot away 
with this physical force policy at all.” 


Pouny Illustrated Paper, 25th October, 1890. 

“THE WHIRLWIND is edited by two smart young men 
of good birth and (tolerable) good breeding, who have 
taken on themselves, in a fit of eccentric fun, to advocate 
the restoration of a Jacobite dynasty The 
printers of the paper were loyal men, blessed with a 
strange deficiency of humour. They declined to print the 
article, and accordingly the paper could not appear. Now 
the printers are changed, and ‘The Call to Arms’ will 
duly enflame the loyal passions of the Jacobite sect—or 
what is left of them—in England.” 


Last Anglian Datly Times, 23rd October, 1890; Cork 
Constitution, 23rd October, 1890 ; and Lpswich Times, 
23rd October, 1890 ; 

“The latest chic is the WHIRLWIND, described as the 
organ of the Hon. Stuart Erskine and Mr. Herbert 
Vivian, a paper of Jacobite principles and delightful 
audacity. It is fiw de Szecle in the extreme; the van- 
guard of high treason. It proposes.a Queen from over 
the water ; as the herald of high art, it is the exclusive 
recipient of Mr. Whistler’s latest works. Original 
lithographs will appear in the WuirLWInp fresh from his 
hand, the first of the series this week being ‘London is 


taken by storm.’” 


Northern Whig, 6th October, 1890. 
“Mr. Bradlaugh contributes to the current number of 
that vivacious and entertaining little journal, THE 
WHIRLWIND, a timely paper on ‘Practical Individ- 


ualism.’ ”’ 


Greenock F[erald, 18th October, 1890. 
‘THE WHIRLWIND is a sort of literary cyclone that lifts 
a fellow out of a dreary waste and wafts him into a world 
of smartness and originality.” 


The Workman's Times, 24th October, 1890. 
‘“THE WHIRLWIND has not yet expended its force. It 
is as eccentric, as nonsensical, and as vulgar as ever. In 
the number before me the Hon. Stuart Erskine, one of the 
proprietor-editors, is in his vulgarest vein. When the 
patrician stoops, none can be so mean.” 


Tit eh 
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For the convenience of the benighted ones, who, from whatever 
fault or misfortune, have not yet “become possessed of our every 
issue, the following catalogues may be given :— 


° SONGS IN STONE, by Mr. Whistler :—(1) No. 17. 


CARTOONS: Mr. Bradlangh, No. 1; Mr. Potter, 
No. 2; Mr. Labouchere, No. 3; Sir. J. Pope-Hennessy, 
No.4; Mr. George Lewis, No.5; Queen Mary, No. 6; 
Mr. Hanbury, No. 0 3 1Dye. Kenny, } No.8; M. Blanche, 
No. 9; Lord Lytton, No. 10; Mr. Addison, No. 11; M. 
Lemoine, No. 12; Sir Rivers Wilson, No. ID Don 
Carlos, No. 14; Mr. Vivian, No. 15. 


DIPLOMA GALLERY OF MODERN PICTURES: 
Mr. Steer’s “ Knucklebones,” No. 3; Mr. Roussel’s 
Plumbago Works, Battersea,” No. 4; Mr. Starr’s 
Suburban Summer,” No.5; Mr. Whistler’s Portrait 
of Miss Alexander, No. 6; Mr. Whistler’s “At the 
Piano,” No. 7; Mr. Roussel’s “ Chelsea Embankment,” 
No. 8; Mr. Francis James’s “ Corsica,” No. 9: Mr. Sic- 
kert’s “Café des Tribunaux, Dieppe,’ No. 10; Mr. 
Lindner’s “ Moonlight,” No. 11; Mr. Whistler’s Por- 
trait of Lady Meux, No. 12; Mr. Starr’s “Children 
Bathing,” No. 14; Mr. Starr’s “Long Shadows,” No. 
15; Mr. Short’s “ Walberswick Pier,” No. 16. 


LETTERS TO ABSURD PEOPLE: Mr. Stanley, 
No. 1; Sir W. Lawson, No. 3; Mr. Balfour, No. 5; 
Lord Rosebery, No. 6; Mr. Gédschen, No.8; Sir R. 
Webster, No. 9; Cardinal Manning, No. 11; Mr. Car- 
negie, No. 12; Mr. Burns, No. 16 ; Canon Farrar, No. 17. 


[Bound copies of “The Whirlwind,” Vol. 1, will shortly 
be on saleat the Office. Orders should be sent in early, as the 
supply is limited. | 
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CONTE TEODORO BAYARD de VOLO, 


Gran Croce dell Aquila d’ Este, 
CYOn, BHO, GHB 
——<p>—_ 
Four Volumes. Price 20 Francs. 
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Copies may be obtained by writing to the Countess BAYARD 
DE VOLO, Modena, Italy. 


THE FREE LIFE, 


Edited by AUBERON HERBERT. 
eee 


HE FREE LIFE is a thorough-going Individualist paper, is 
opposed both to real and to sham Socialism, objects to all 
legislative interference except for the defence of person and 

property, renounces the party politician and all his works, advocates 
voluntary rates and taxes, and the open market and free trade in 
everything. It opposes compulsory education, compulsory insurance, 
compulsory vaccination, compulsory temperance, or compulsory 
virtue of any kind. State-regalation of labour, eight hours Bills, 
and regulation of shops, all forms of military conscription, all 
attacks upon property, and “ spoiling ” of the rich man, land nation- 
alisation, and every measure tending to weaken the initiative or 
free action of the individual, whilst it increases the power of the 
State. Itis opposed to great State departments, highly salaried 
Ministers, pensions of all kinds, State Churches, and hereditary 
privilege. It advocates a power of appealing to the people to con- 
demn to ratify measures passed by their representatives ! and is in 
favour of the extension of the legal-privileges of men to women. 
It believes wholly in voluntary effort, and in the influences of reason, 
discussion, and example; desires to see many different types of 
thought and action; believes that it is neither right nor useful for 
some men to regulate other men; watches every form of voluntary 
association that seems likely to benefit the people; is opposed to 
all forms of violence and coercion ; and preaches the peaceful solu- 
tion of capital and labour difficulties, and the friendly co-operation 
of classes instead of the barren struggle for power. C 
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WHIRLWIND — Mr. Whistler’s charming book.” 


Puncu—" A work of rare humour; the book of the butterfly 
1s a thing of beauty and a joy for now and ever.” 


Times—‘‘ A book which will stir much talk.” 
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DUSTY TO VA 


NWARD, ON IT GOES SUPERB. 


THE FIGHT, 


Phagocytes v. Baceilli. The Blood the Battleground. 


HAGOCYTES are the White Blood Cor- 
(p puscles. : 

Bacilli are the living germs of Disease. 
‘Every disease has its own Bacillus. — 
Bacilli are invisible to the naked eye. 

- They are visible under powerful microscopes. 
A million may exist in a cubic inch of fluid. 
Bacilli are therefore termed ‘‘ Micro-Organ- 

isms.” : 
Baciili swarm in our mouths, 
And in our stomachs and intestines, 
But there they can do no harm. 
They need food, warmth, and moisture 
Of a special kind, 
Otherwise they remain dormant, 
And cannot multiply. 
Bacilli strive to enter the Blood, 
In the Blood they find \ 


__, The food, heat, and moisture they want. » 


The Phagocytes of healthy blood- 
Immediately surround and kill invading 
bacilli, 
But if the Phagocytes are weak, 
Or the germ is of exceptional strength 
Or are exceptionally numerous and united, 
Then the Bacilli multiply inconceivably fast. 
The Bacilli at once poison the blood 
By the poison they excrete against the 
Phagétytes, - 
Fever, inflammation, and distress results. 
These are Nature’s signals of distress. 
Other Phagocytes hear the signals 
And hasten to the rescue. 
Phagocytes travel within their Amceboids. 
Ameeboids are migratory cells. 
' Each Amboeid cell houses a Phagocyte, 
The blood is now a battleground. 
Phagocytes and Ambceids v. Bacilli. 
The Amboeids form a wall of cells 
~ Around and against the Bacilli 
Then the Phagocytes get to work ; 
They draw Bacilli within the cells 
And destroy, devour, and digest them. 
A single healthy Phragocyte is a match 
For from one to eighteen Bacilli. ‘ 
The Bacilli fight with the poison they excrete, 
Which paralyzes many of the Phagocytes, 
And withers the Amoeboids or cells, 
ie Senet? fas ; 


beat caps 


Just as the Chinese overpower their enemies 

With the fumes of vile “ stinkpots.” 

Nature brings up her reserve Phagocytes 

To replace those killed in the fray. 

Cholera, Diphtheria, and other virulent germs 

Axe so powerful that unless the Phagocytes 

Are exceptionally strong and healthy, 

Death results before Nature 

Can bring her reserves to bear, 

Now we understand why in infectious dis- 
eases ? 


Some persons escape and others are struck © 


down, 
The Phagocytes are strong in those exempt 


' And weak in those attacked. 


Good blood means strong, healthy Phago- 
cytes ; 


Poor and impure blood means weak Phago- 


cytes. 
Strong Phagocytes conquer Bacilli ; 
Weak Phagocytes are defeated by Bacilli. 
Strong Phagocytes ensure Health, 
Weak Phagocytes induce Disease. 
If, therefore, you would have good health 
Strengthen your Phagocytes, 
And overcome the Bacilli poison 
Which, if you are diseased, paralyzes many 
Phagocytes. 
Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets will do this for you. 
They generate an antiseptic air, 
Which permeates the blood. 
They are tonic to the Phagocytes 
Or principles of health. 
They are destructive of Bacilli 
Or seeds of disease. 
They kill the Bacilli poison, 
Just as a disinfectant overcomes vile odors. 
If you have ulcers, sores, or scrofula 
Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets will afford you relief 
Have youany form of Impurity of the Blood ? 
Then Frazer's Sulphur Tablets will cure you. 
Have you Eczema, Erysipelas, or Psoriasis? 
Then Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets will give you 
rélief. i ; ? 
Have you Rheumatism or Rheumatic Fever? 
Then, again, we say, try Frazer’s Sulphur 
Tablets. : 
Are you of constipated habit of body? 


Then we recommend Frazer’s Sulphur Tah- 
lets to you. 

Is-your constipation complicated by hemor: 
rhoids? 

Then Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets are pre-emi- ~ 
nently for you. 

Are you a woman having pimples or black- 
heads ? 

Then get rid of them with Frazer’s Sulphur 
Tablets, 

Do you desire a clear and good complexion ? 

Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets will ensure it for 
you. 

Have you children feverish, constipated, or 
ailing ? 

Give them Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets. 

Do you prefer a palatable and pure medicine? 

Then keep Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets at hand, 

Do you fear an epidemic in your locality ? 

Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets will ward it off for 
you. 

Is infectious disease rife round you? 

Take Frazer’s Sulpher Tablets and hold it at 
bay. 

Are you well and wish to keep well? 

Then occasionally take Frazer’s Sulphur — 
Tablets, 

Are you sick and ill and wish to get well? 

Then take Frazer’sSulphur Tabletsregularly. 

Are you subject to colds in the winter? 

Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets keep the pores open. 

Does cold and the contraction of the pores 
give you lumbago, Sciatica, or Neuralgia ? 

Frazer’s Tablets will give you some relief, 


TEST THEM FREE OF CHARGE. 


RITE us briefly—letter or post-card— 
naming The Whirlwind, and we will 
forthwith send you samples of Frazer’s 
Sulphur Tablets gratis and post free. 
“Frazer's Sulphur Tablets” are put up in 
packets, price 1s. 13d. (post free Is. 3d.) for 
sale at Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 
Beware of imitations. Every Tablet 
stamped “ Frazer’s Suiphur Tablets.’ Sole 
Proprietors, Frazer and Co., 11, Ludgate- 
square, London, H.C. : 
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Chi sputa contro il vento sisputa contro il viso, 


NOTLTECES; Ge: 


THE PROPRIETOR-EDITORS, AND ALL WRITERS IN | 


“THE WHIRLWIND,’ ARE ONLY RESPONSIBLE FOR 


OPINIONS APPEARING ABOVE THEIR OWN SIGNATURES. | 


The Proprietor-Editors decline all responsibility- for 
the return of MSS. sent into them. When a stamped 
addressed envelope is enclosed they will, however, en- 
deavour to return rejected contributions. 

They ‘will gladly give their best consideration to all 
literary matter submitted to them, and accepted con- 
tributions will be paid for. 

All friends interested in any of the causes that we 
advocate are requested to mention to the Proprietor- 
Editors the names of any other persons likely to be 
interested. 

Single copies can be obtained from the office, price 1}d. 
post free. The annual subscription is 6s. 6d. by post to 
any country within the postal union. -Anyone preferring 
to compound with a lump sum of 5 will receive the 
paper free for life, from the commencement. 

Anyone experiencing a difficulty in procuring copies of 
THe WHIRLWIND, in however remote a district, is 

earnestly requested to communicate with the Manager 
at the Publishing Offices. 

All orders, contributions, and complaints should be 
directed to the Editors at the offices of THe WHIRLWIND, 

150, Strand, London, W.C., where the trade can also be 
supplied. 

THE WHIRLWIND is now registered at the General 
Post Office as a newspaper. 


THE CALL TO ARMS. 


II.—YOUNG IRELAND. 


The movement of rejuvenation and regeneration which 


is sweeping over the Three Kingdoms promises, as might 
be expected with a Catholic and Celtic people, to find its 
noblest and most immediate realisation in Ireland. On 
the Royal Hill of Tara, on the Curragh of Kildare, on the 
Rath of Mullaghmast, floats a standard to which Young 
{reland, shamrock-crowned, with beating hearts and souls 
_on fire, is trooping in battalions. al 
‘Standard—alas! that may not be—not yet; it is the 
“National Standard, “our own immortal Igreen,” with the 
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It is not, alas! a Royal - 


oe - — 


golden, silver-stringed Harp, but in a canton, emblem of 


what shall be, are blazoned the arms of Austria-Hste. 


The young Ireland of Forty-eight was good and noble, — 


God forever bless the Young Ireland of Davis and Dillon 
and Sullivan for all it wrought for the EmeraldIsle. But 
its message was not the final message of salvation to Ire- 
land, nor does the modern Irish party—valiant, intrepid, 


helpful as it is—comprehend or give utterance to that Q 
momentous mission has been re-— 


This proud 


message. 
Treland of to-day: Oh, Ireland, Erin 


served for the Young 
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dear, give ear unto its voice and turn not away from the 


strong deliverer who is at the gate. 


Tell us, then, what isthe meaning of that strange National 


Standard which Young Ireland has raised? It means, says 
the Shan Van Vocht, that Ireland is forthwith forcibly to 
throw off the Sassenach yoke and to establish a republic of 
Ireland. Oh! Glory be to God! And the Arms of 
Austria-Este in the canton—what have we to do with these? 
ask the men of Tipperary and Kildare. They signify, 
says the Shan Van Vocht, that although you are forthwith 
to set up the Republic of Ireland, yet that that Republic is, 
after all, only to be for a time, that you are to hold it in 
the name of your lawful Sovereign, to whom you will 
surrender it on the blessed Restoration Day. Woe to Ire- 
land if she found a Republic meant to be final: the stars 
in their courses would fight against her, but every blessing, 


every success shall attend her, if that Republic is founded 


in the name of the Queen. 

Do not fear to strike, men of Ireland! Your destinies 
as regards the present have returned into your own hands ; 
as regards the future you are your rightful Queen’s, even 
as she is yours. England has forced upon you a line of 
Usurpers ; it was your duty to resist them, and your heroic 
resistance is celebrated in immortal song.. You are just 
as free now to rise against them as you were in 1688 : legi- 
timate monarchy is imprescriptible: a Republic is no 
more inconsistent than a wrongful monarchy, and a Re- 
public held for the lawful Queen is loyalty itself by the 
side of a sham Tory Aégzme that excludes her. 

And now I will tell you why it is that you may at once 
proceed to the establishment of a Republic, and why we 
of Young England and Young Scotland may have to wait 
as we are till the coming of the Queen : it is because, 
since politically and religiously your loyalty has been 
greater than ours, your immediate reward shall also be 
sreater, William O’Brien, all unconsciously, told Sir 


Richard Webster the reason of it on the 23rd of May, last. 


year. ‘ Thereareno people,” he said before the threejudges, 
“there are no people in the world who have suffered more 
for their loyalty than the people of Ireland, and there are 
no people who have profited more by disloyalty than those 
who oppress us.” Ah, that is so ; precisely so. Why 
the Irish are still a Catholic nation, why they are 
still romantic, light-hearted, chivalrous, is because they 
were Joyal in the past. Why the English are still 
outside the fold of the Universal Church, why so many 
of them have become sordid, lugubrious, mercenary, is 
because of their @zs/oyalty to their lawful and Catholic 
sovereigns. There can therefore be no peace for Ireland, 
no palingenesis, while she remains conjoined to an Eng- 
land the creature of a usurpation. Home Rule will do 
something to rid you of this contaminating pest ; continue 
your “ constitutional ”’ struggle: for the Parliament you 
are aiming at will bring the Republic within the range 
of practical politics. : 2 
Rise, then, Ireland, no longer in the name of your 
grieyous wrongs, but in the name of your rightful Queen, 


SANA 


x 


you suffered it to fall from your hands. 
~ at the very mention of true loyalty, the blasé Pyrrhonist 


age 
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This unflinching loyalty was your weapon in times past ; 
when the dynastic question was obscured a century ago, 
Take it up again ; 


who now lords it over you, will shrink into his native 


nothingness ; at the meresound of its holy name, dismay 


and defeat will invade the camp of the pinch-beck 
_ Loyalists of the North ; one blast upon the trumpets of 


- true allegiance, and the walls of Dublin Castle shall fall 


before you like the walls of Jericho of old ! 

And you will not be alone in your Republico-Royalist 
campaign, but the chosen of the world will be with you! 
now, alas! when you accept of succours, your companions 
in arms are all too dubious, all too unworthy of you. 
“ Toutes les légitimatés sont solidaires /” cried of late a 


_ chivalrous French noble: Ireland, turn legitimist once 


more, and J know of Frenchmen and Spaniards, of Portu- 


~ guese and Austrians and Italians who will fight for you— 
aye, even their Princes and Nobles shall range themselves 


less escutcheon of Austria-Este. 


‘under your National Standard, and their Bishops and 
_ Priests shall bless it, so long as it does but bear the price- 


O my Dark Rosaleen, 
Do not sigh, do not weep ! 
The priests are on the ocean green, 
_ They march along the deep. 
There’s wine. . . from the royal Pope, 
- Upon the ocean green ; 
And Spanish ale shall give you hope, 
~My Dark Rosaleen, 
My own Rosaleen ! 
Shall glad your heart, shall give you hope, 


é Shall give you health, and help, and hope, 


My Dark Rosaleen ! 


Me * % % 


And now dear country of the brave aud true, I 
must say a word to thee with the frankness of a 
loving brother in the Cause: If this. Republic will 
not prosper unless founded in the name of the 
Queen, still less can it have within it half-an-hour 
of life, if it is not also founded in the name of 
the Church, - It is \with bitter orief that f° have 
lately heard some of thy leaders speak of our Holy 
Father the Pope, as though he were some far-away. 
Nestorian Bishop ; it is with fear and trembling that I 
have heard them preach the heterodox maxim that 
religion has nothing to do with politics. Do not believe 
it, Erin, dear ; from the luminous first verse of the thir- 


- teenth chapter of Romans to the magisterial encyclical 
- of Pope Leo XII. on the Constitution of Christian 


States, the Church has .unceasingly taught the World 
_ all its true political wisdom. O Ireland! have pity upon 
_ thyself, and me, and all those gallant hearts, who in 
the Realms of the Counter-Revolution, are fighting under 
the modern Charlemagne for the liberty and welfare of 


_ the human race ; have pity upon all those who are plan- 


ning with me the Great Crusade that shall liberate the 
_ Father of Christendom from his long and bitter captivity. 
_ Oh, we count upon thee, Ireland, who wert ever in the 
forefront of each chivalrous adventure, and success without 
thee would turn our day of victory into a day of mourning. 
What, though thou hast to renounce Boycotting and the 


_ Plan of Campaign, have I not put into thy hands a weapon — 
_ ten thousand times trustier and stronger? Did it seem 


hard—ah ! it did seem hard to lay down arms that had 
$0 sorely discomfited the enemy, but thou knowest now 


| 
\ 


that their use is against the Divine Law, and thou must 
be patient as becomes a land peopled with the descend- 
ants of Saints. The Divine Law is unfathomable, and it 
does but seem hard ; humanly speaking, it seemed a just 
and righteous thing to send Leitrim to his last account 
with a bullet—but, O mystery—it was against the Divine 
Law, and that thou knowest! Away then with this 
hideous nightmare of criticism of the Church’s com- 
mands: Church, Queen and Republic! At this cry your 
enemies shall tremble as they never did before the White- 
boys and the Fenians, before Boycotting and the Plan 
of Campaign ! 

Come then with me, sons of Ireland, to the National 
Standard that is waving on the Royal Hill of Tara, on 
the Curragh of Kildare, on the Rath of Mullaghmast, 
on every and whatsoever spot of your fair isle that is dear 
and sacred to you. Come, join with me an Irish 
Republican Brotherhood that is without stain or reproach, 
that has thrust tar from it all secret crime, that pants 
for open war, that when it is secret binds by honour, not 
by oath, that has upon it the seal of the approval of Holy 
Scripture and Holy Church, that no power, human or 
divine, can ever turn into a stumbling block, or a rock of 
offence. Come, Ireland, darling of the elect, thy true 
Gospel has been preached at last and salvation is at hand. 
Gloriosa dicta sunt de te: Glorious things are said of 
thee, thou Island of the Saints. We will wipe away thy 
bitter tears and bind up all thy wounds : thou shalt want 
nothing ; all the places that have been desolate for ages 
will we build in thee, and they shall be built, and thou 
shalt be like a fountain of water whose waters shall not 


fail. And thy people shall all be just, they shall inherit 


the land for ever, the branch of My planting, the work 
of My hand to glorify Me, saith the Lord God of Israel ! 


Gop SAVE IRELAND ! 


God save Ireland! cry we proudly, 
God save Ireland! cry we all. 

Whether on the scaffold high, or the battle field we die, 
O, what matter when for Erin dear we fall ! 


Our Lady of Ransom, pray for Ireland! 
St. Patrick, pray for Ireland! ; 
St. Bridget, pray for Ireland ! 


Gop SAVE IRELAND ! 
AMEN. 
Mites Corset. 
cee 


COUNTING NOSES. 


By THE REV. FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, D.D. 


“ These the new enlightened sentiments, 
Obtained by counting noses in the street, 
Accepted now on all sides, and by. all, 
Prelatial, priestly, archiepiscopal.” 
THE BELLS OF BOTTEVILLE TOWER. 
(p. 62, London, 1874.) 


a 


In this progressive age, there is apparently no higher 
nor more important practical duty than that of ‘“ counting 
noses.’ The principle that such often-done and enter- 
taining arithmetic shoyld now enter the domain of 
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~ practical politics of every kind, and be made the com- 
~ mencement of thought and reflection, as well as of action, is 
at last perfectly assured. Socially, politically, ecclesiasti- 
cally, nose-counting is asserted to be not only the sole 
_ method for discovering what is true and righteous, good 
or bad, worthy or worthless ; but—until next week or the 
week after, when the counting will be repeated—loftily 
“ claims to settle everything off- hand, determining disputes 
and conflicts, and bringing half-an-hour's peace and 
' comfort to every disorganized home. 
“Trial by jury "—the old pal/adium of an Englishman's 
rights, as regards importance—is nothing in regard to 
official ‘“nose-counting.” A grand practice, largely 
increasing in frequency of application, and rife with 
_ abounding blessings, which few pens could adequately 
describe, ought to be welcomed by all true Reformers. 
At present, however, the principle is avowedly under 
- development. Swaddling-bands enfold it for awhile. 
It is perhaps a little ricketty. But there it lies in its moral 
beauty, struggling to burst its bands, and to swell or grow 
into greater importance for the special behoof of our 
beloved country, and the political peace and delight of its 
inhabitants. No one exactly can predicate what | may be 
the issue of its further application; though water- 
mongering prophets who appropriately waddle in the 
gutter, and war-like preachers who wildly predict a peace- 
ful millennium, hail Soe NLC esate (for Parliament, 
County Council, and Board Schools) as the true solution 
of many pregnant difficulties. These self-constituted 
worthies are they who maintain that “ Truth is what man 
troweth.” These are sometimes academic screamers who 
in lecture halls, &c., declare that Truth changes with the 

centuries or possibly with the moon; and on democratic 
platforms that Right or Wrong change with the supposed 
needs or depraved tastes of the Rabble. These are philoso- 
phers in togas, who, while grimacing to the gallery, and 
ardently bidding for the votes of those whose noses are 
about to be numerated, can readily explain to undiscer- 
ing fools, how in fact and in truth White is Black, and 
Black is White. 

|, For Parliament—so increased in its numbers and so de- 

graded in its manners—there is this practice of nose- 
counting to determine for a few days what shall be 
peddled over or done. Hg. —Is plunder as right in itself as 
it is now popular in application? Is Free Trade a fador 
a folly? Shall a civilian remain First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty? Or will you place in that important office a dealer 
in jute or jam, or a man who sells arm-chairs, instead of a 
fighting admiral of pluck, wisdom, and experience? Will 
youtry to destroy the natural right of primogeniture, 
vainly cackling all the while about an equality which 
never did, never does, and never can exist? The present 
response is : Count noses and get answers. 

While’ descending to a lower plane, as to Mr. Ritchie's 
elaborate County Council (so thoroughly Tory and anti- 
democratic in its beautiful conception and actual con- 
sequences, and for which noses are numerated in pro- 
fusion) what do you honestly think of it? What possible 
benefit has it conferred on any single Parish or English- 
man?. What will be its effect except to increase the 
turbid torrent of talk and send up the rates? Willrit 
benefit the flabby and foolish Party which set it up, or the 
ever. wide-awake and hungry adventurers opposite them, 
‘who at once grasped its geographical positions and 
‘political advantages? Count noses once more, however, 
‘and so obtain the Oracle’s response. 

- Or, to take even a lower platform—social politics—to 

what extent, be it asked, are the long-suffering middle- 


Z 
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classes to be cruelly borne down and crushed out of exist- 
ence by the upper and nether millstones of imperial and 
local taxation ? Is it well for England that the residuum, 
after all such bone-crushing is done by .tax-gathering | 
-machinery, should be either very rich or very poor? How 
far are you going under the misleading lead of an un-_ 
baptized Quaker in compelling this necessary middle class 
to educate other peoples’ children, by exorbitant rates, 
when they have the greatest difficulty in, duly and 
decently educating their own? Are , you about 
to take warning from the just—promulgated, and wise | 
words of Pope “Leo at the Vatican as to the pressing 
dangers of Socialism and the power of secret political — 
organizations, by paying members of Parliament to do 
what gentlemen have hitherto done for nothing? Will 
you assist Tom, Jack, and Ben to work, not with their 
hands, but exclusively. by what the apostle styles “an 
unruly member”? ? 

These and other questions—many of them far -graver 
—are before the Nation. What is likely to be its 
reply? : 

OF old, from above and not from below, came Autho- 
rity, as it still comes. Such authority often entrusted 
power not to the multitude but to a single individual. He 
was just and upright ; he had a conscience in fair order ; 
a back-bone unbroken ; a word and'a will which were 
true—principles which were good and righteous. He 
was responsible not to those of all sorts below him—whose | 
noises remained unnoticed—but to the One above him, 
who had deservedly entrusted him with place, responsi- 
bility, and power. He need not ignobly flatter the rabble, 

vulgarly play to the gallery, promise that the Tower 
Hamlets should at once give place to an Utopia of Beef. 
and Beer ; or mount to where, in Whitehall, pay and 
patronage are profuse, by methods too unworthy to be 
described. He need only do his duty to God and Sove- 
reign, and then never fear. - 

Now, however, so much is changed—noses have to be 
counted, principles have to be buried out of sight. 
Mouthing utterances have to be dutifully and duly 
echoed; and, finally, men who grovel not, but walk 
upright, have to discover for themselves that servitude 
to nose-owners and nose-computers is a slavery and a 
misery—the mere contemplation of which makes honest 
men shudder, wise men silent, and most people non-. 
voters by inclination ; and may soon further make them — 
persistent abstainers from all secret polls and dark voreg 
closets. 


FREDERICK GEORGE Leg. 
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“ There is more moral support conveyed by a Paris-— 
made dress than can be derived from the bese religious | 
principles.” , 
F. C. PHILIPS.— 


epee 


“As in a Locking Cle 
“JT don’t know whether it affects other people the 
same way, but when I am on a long night journey and 
awake, the whirl and rattle of the wheels always seem 
to me some monotonous chorus that- the serpent-like 
train, with its fiery eyes and its nebulous breath, is 
singing to while away the time. The burden of its 
song is always different, but I can generally make out, 
the “words. To-night it is repeating every five seconds, 4 4 
‘Rumbling along ! at rumbling along! Rumbling — 
along! I’m rumbling along !?.” a 
oh C, PALUIPS, —“ As ina Looking- Glass.” 
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i THE LONDON GOUNTY COUNCIL 


« The creation OF the London County Council, popu- 
Oy supposed to be a concession to the principle of local 
self-government, is, as a matter of fact, the most pro- 
1ounced piece ot centralisation that has ‘been attempted 
in modern England. The establishment of a gigantic 
municipality for the first time in London will probably 
prove a turning-point in its history ; it is certainly the 
most imporrant event since the Reform Bill of 1832. 


policy which it adopts, and upon the manner in which 
that policy is met—supported or opposed—by the people 
of London, the future not only of the capital, but of the 
whole country, 1 will very largely depend. The question of 


~ inthe metropolis. 
forward in the Council, theories of which we have as 
yet seen but the beginning, be accepted ; if Londoners 
quietly submit to the elaborate inquisition that is being 
_ prepared for them ; if their trade, their education, their 
private lives, their: travelling arrangements, their food, 
their drink, their amusements, are all surrounded by a 
network of harassing laws, spies, and inspectors, with- 
_ out a protest on their part ; if the heavy taxation which 
_ these things will involve be paid as a matter of course, 
_then the apparent success of the great experiment will 
encourage other cities to do the same, and England will 
be the classic land of liberty no longer. 
It is impossible quite to understand this question with- 
out going into its origin. This had nothing whatever 
to do with the improvement of local government ; it 
was purely political, and arose out of the necessities of 
_ party warfare. Elective government for the counties 
was only brought about by a piece of jugglery, and the 
average Londoner would never have had this Old Man 
- of the Sea on his back but for the imperative demands 
— of Liberal Unionists without whose support the present 
“ministry could not exist. But this is how we are 
governed in our, days; no change is granted in response 
to argument, but all principles are cast to the winds 
when office is at stake, 
It is impossible to suppose that the members of the 
Conservative Party who gave their support to the insti- 
~ tution of the London County Council did so with their 
eyes shut. They must have known that they were 
creating, like Frankenstein, a monster whom they would 
not be able to control; that they were dealing a heavy 
blow at the Conservatism of London. A Conservative 
~ myself, I cannot help asking as I witness these things, Is 


there a Conservative Party ? And, if so, what does it. 


conserve ? 
The question of the government of a capital has always 
been considered as a thing entirely apart from that of 
- other towns. The practice of all nations bears witness to 
- this. But it is especially true of two cities, Paris and 
London. Their great size; their immense population ; 
- the danger of turbulent mobs overawing the Legislature ; 


the vast treasures they contain, all tend to place them: 


outside the category of ordinary towns. Difficult ques- 

tions connected with their administration have usually 

been submitted to the cabinet, whilst the Home Secretary 

in England and the Minister of the Interior in France 
have been the virtual governors of the two cities. 

_. That this was a right course to pursue is evident when 

we see the tremendous consequences which have followed 


Upon its position, powers, and jurisdiction, upon the 


individual liberty or Socialism will be fought out mainly 
If the theories of state interference put | 


bodies. 


any departure from it. At all the worst crises of the 
-French Revolution it was to the municipality that the 
most violent men Jooked for the word of command ; when 
even the terrible Convention faltered, the Hotel de Ville 
gave the signal for a new departure. What the Commune 
—the French word for municipality—did in 1871 there - 
is no need to recall ; the blank space where once stood 
the Tuileries is its perpetual monument. But vast as 
Paris is, London is still vaster, and the accepted common- 
places about its never dictating to England as Paris has 
dictated to France is disproved by history. The County — 
Council will become, and that shortly, an cmperzum 
an imperio, and a formidable rival to. the Imperial 
Parliament. Its powers, already very large, are certain 
to be extendéd, the House of Commons being only too 
glad to hand over the settlement of many inconvenient 
questions to a youngér and more restless assembly. 
What it has done with licensing, that it will do with 
other questions, until the Council. has taken into its | 
own hands the settlement of every matter that affects: ~ 
the well-being of six millions of people. : 
It may be asked, it has been asked, why should London 
as a whole have no municipal government outside the 
Lord Mayor's jurisdiction ? The answer is that it is too’ 
big in the first place, and in the second that the agglomera- 
tion of towns of which it is composed have but few — 
interests in common. The enormous patronage in the 
hands of the Council, the immense revenues at their dis- 
posal derived from whole provinces of bricks and mortar, 
and the extraordinary love of power and interference they 
have exhibited 1n the few months of their existence—all 
these things distinguish this Council from ordinary local 
What interests in common have Limehouse and 
Kensington, Hampstead and Southwark? The truth is, 
that what has been given to London is not local govern- 
ment at all; it is an empire that is administered by the 
new Council. Of this there are two. excellent proofs. 


They discuss questions of high policy : they neglect real 


local questions. The nature of the subjects before the 
Council and the tone of their discussions show a settled 
determination to revive the domestic policy of the 
Commonwealth, to interfere with the personal liberties 
of the people, and to subject London to the petty 
despotism of busybodies and fanatics. Whilst these 
matters occupy their attention, the streets of London 
remain the dirtiest in the world; an hour’s drizzle con- 
verts the whole place into an inferno of slipperiness and 
discomfort ; a fall of snow brings organised municipal 
life to an end. Perhaps the most disgusting feature of 
our thoroughfares is what Charles Dickens called the 
‘floating paper currency of London,” innumerable rags 
of paper, scraps of every colour, orange-peel and refuse 
lying about everywhere. Has anyone ever seen a London 
street cleaned ? I never have. Of course I mean tho- 
roughly and systematically cleaned, as they are in many 
foreign cities. These things are still in the care of the 
vestry. Yet we were told that the vestry was to be 
superseded, and that when London once had a true 
municipality all would be remedied. We may depend 
upon it that the County Council will find talking politics - 
and compulsory philanthropy much more to their taste 
than keeping the streets in proper order. A large pro-- 


portion of the members have never seen foreign cities, 
-and would have been unable to appreciate their brilliancy 
and cleanliness if. they had. ‘There is no reason to sup- 
pose that in the future the average London street will be 
one whit improved by any action of the Council, and still 
less that open spaces such—to take a glaring example—as 


3 
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the Cambridge Circus, where Shaftesbury Avetiue inter- 
sects Charing Cross Road, will be any the less bungled 
and noble opportunities for art and architecture thrown 
away. : 
True local government for London is a thing which 
must be brought about by less sensational means than the 
creation of a second Parliament in a city which for ages 
has had but one. A ring of separate, independent 
boroughs surrounding the City might possibly effect it ; 
these might appoint delegates to confer together once or 
twice a year under the presidency of the Lord Mayor 


upon the very few matters which are of interest to them | 


all, chiefly the question of rating. Local self-government 
will be attained when men of means, leisure, and taste are 
found sufficiently patriotic to sacrifice a large portion of 
their time by contesting seats for small local bodies and 
enduring all the tedium and worry of sitting there when 
elected. Without this—and it is not unattainable—all 
talk about /eca/ government for London is premature. 
The temper of the men into whose hands Parliament 
has, to a great extent, cast the destinies of London is so 
meddlesome, and the danger to individual liberty so great, 
that Iam not without hopes of seeing a powerful reaction 
set in against them. What seems to be wanted is that 
true Liberalism, based upon individual liberty, which was 
once supported by a great political force called the Con- 
servative Party, and led by Benjamin Disraeli. What 
principles do the present party in power profess? Do 
they profess any? And did the Conservative Party 
expire with Lord Beaconsfield? If they be still in 
existence they have a chance before them of once more 
figuring as a popular party in defending against a horde 
of busybodies the historic liberties of London. 
JOC eRAGET: 


INSTANCES OF STATE TYRANNY 


Tl, 

A CENSORSHIP OF ART.—The raid made last week 
upon the Rabelais Gallery, Pali Mall Hast, calls for 
emphatic protest. The indecency of the confiscated 
pictures and the clumsiness of their execution are 
equally beside the mark. If people care to pay 
shillings to see what is inartistic and unsightly, that 
is their concern and their concern alone, and interfer- 
ence by the State is a gross violation of their individual 
liberty. 

The Individualist position with regard to improper 
exhibitions is unmistakable. And it is this: the 
individual has an inalienable right to complete and 
unfettered liberty so long, and only so long, as the 
exercise of his liberty does not interfere with that of 
others. Now, if an indecent exhibition be public and 
unavoidable, its existence may reasonably be considered 
an offence to passers-by, and therefore, indirectly, an 
interference with their liberty. When, however, the 
character of the exhibition is well known, and visitors 
must go out of their way to enter it, no one has any 
right to object or interfere. Now, in the case of the 
Rabelais Gallery special precautions were taken in 
order that the casual visitor might not be shocked, 
and pornographists were required to go through 
special formalities before they could see the objec- 
tionable works. 


exhibition and all similar state tyranny are directed 


| portions.” 


| power. 


Jet it, then, be clearly realised. that the raid on. this 


against the exercise of the private judgment of indi- 
vidual men. The intention of such acts is to confine 


_the whole nation within one narrow code of morals - 


and leave as little as possible for determination and in- 
dividual judgment. It is at any rate an intelligible — 
principle of government, but tew of its advocates pro- — 
bably realise the result of pushing it to the logical 
conclusion. If it be necessary to make all men vir- 
tuous for the sake of their present and future happiness, 
—in this world and in the next,—it is surely equally 
necessary to make them orthodox (whether as Catholics, 
Protestants, or Hsoteric Buddhists, is immaterial) with a — 
similar object. Religious persecution therefore be- 
comes advisable. Which is absurd. ‘Therefore state 
interference in questions of morality and propriety is | 
to be deprecated. Q.H.D. es ee ae 
: HERBERT VIVIAN. 


JEW BAITING. 


A correspondent in the Zimes of Wednesday last 
complains of the treatment of Jews by the Russian 
executive, and seeks to prove that the repressive May 
Laws of 1882 “have been gradually applied, and lately, — 
not only with increased severity, but in enlarged pro- 
He maintains also that “under the light of — 
the most recent intelligence it is now no longer diffi- — 
cult to understand the truth of these Russian assertions _ 
of August last, that no new repressive measures against — 
the Jews were intended. Though the draft of the New 
Edict was then not only in existence, but was an 
open secret, circulated so freely in the Jewish pale of 


settlement that copies found their way to London, 


Paris, and Vienna, it had not been presented to the 
Committee of Ministers by its promoter. The Czar’s — 
government was therefore, technically, in a position to 
deny that any new edict was comtemplated. That the 
promulgation of the new edict had been intended there 
isno doubt. That at the moment of denial the in- — 
tention had been abandoned probably consequent upon — 
the cry of horror aroused through the civilised world, 
there can now also be no doubt.” We do not quite see of 
what the Zzmes correspondent has to complain. As 
fresh repressive measures against the Jews were not in- 
stituted by the Russian Government, though there is ap- 
parent reason to believe, as the correspondent in the — 
Times points out, that such measures were comtemplated, 
we fail to grasp the situation, and do not understand, — 
moreover, why a complaint about ill-treatment of Jews — 
should have been addressed to the editor of the Times 
at a time when, according to his own—the correspond- ” 
ent's—showing, matters are pretty much as they were 
previous to the passing of the May Laws of 1882. 

We descry in this subtle attempt to divert public atten- 
tion and indignation to an object which, at present at — 
least, seems unworthy of either a direct encouragement 
to interference in the domestic affairs of a friendly 
The concluding paragraph of the letter fully 


bears out this statement. “It may seem a sorry jest; — 


but the Russian law, in very truth, now declares—the 


Jew may live here only, and shall not live there. . . 
This is the opcration of the law as it stands, without 
any new edict, This is the sentence of death that — 


»  be,silent ?’’- 
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silently, insidiously, and in the veiled language of ob- 
scurely worded laws, has been pronounced against 
hundreds of thousands of Human beings. .... Shall 
‘civilized Europe, shall the Christianity of England 
behold this slow torture and bloodless massacre and 

How, we should like to know, are “ civilized Hurope ” 
and “Christian Kngland” to prevent a powerful poten- 
_ tate, with the full concurrence and support of the 
majority of his subjects, from persecuting a rebellious 

and dissatisfied minority that lives by usury and pros- 

pers on corruption. : : 

We have no patience with such petitions : they could 
not be more tiresome and ridicalous even if they issued 
_ from the Mansion House. STUART HRSKINE. 


WHERE TO WINTER, 


: I.—SaInt RAPHAEL. : 

This is the moment when we are all realising that 
the place where not to winter is London. It is the 
time when all who crave for health and warmth and 
comfort are poising their wings for flight to the South. 
A few words of warning as to the old resorts and advice 
respecting the new may accordingly not be unaccept- 

able. 

The little town of Saint Raphaél has, until quite re- 
cently, been one of the less known and less frequented 
of the Riviera winter stations, and those who have been 
so fortunate as to make acquaintance with its unique 
attractions and peculiar charms, have been suffered to 

- enjoy their discovery unspoiled by notoriety, undese- 
crated by the tourist. 

It isa surprising instance of the whims and freaks 
of fashion that Saint Raphaél did not long ago attain a 
_ greater meed of popularity. It is a small town, with a 
population of some two or three thousand inhabitants, 
a couple of miles distant from Fréjus, and twenty-one 
from Cannes. Nestled in one of the most entrancing 
creeks of the blue Mediterranean, with a background 
of sombre pines and a distant view of the snowy 
- summits of the Maritime Alps, it would be difficult to 
conceive a more poetic or bewitching prospect than the 
white houses of Saint Raphaél, as they glisten in the 
southern sunshine. Gounod was scarcely exaggerating 
when he said the place reminded him of the site of 
Rome with the bay of Naples in the distance. 

Unlike the rest of the Riviera, where the mountains 
extend right down to the coast and fall abruptly into 
the sea, Saint Raphaél has the advantage of being situ- 
ated in comparatively open country, traversed and in- 
tersected by richly-wooded spurts of hills, running down 
towards the sea from the higher ground some miles 
behind. This obviates the great drawbacks attaching 
to so many of the stations on the Riviera: the mono- 
tony of the two everlasting drives, one in each direction 
along the coast, and the paucity of agreeable walks in 
~ which arduous climbing is not indispensable. Visitors 

to Saint Raphaél may rely upon finding there an endless 

variety of every form of exercise suited to their strength 
and inclination. The magnificant pine-forest, rivalling 


if not eclipsing the famous Taunus at Homburg, is a 
source of constant enjoyment, and for those to whom 
its Capuan delights do not suffice, there are more 
arduous expeditions to Mont Vinaigre and other. 
summits of the Esterel Hills or even to the snow-peak 
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of the remoter Alpes Maritimes. A new railroad is just 
about to be opened, which will connect Fréjus with 
Grasse, and thus place within easy reach the many ex- 
cursions of interest and beauty for which the home of 
flowers and fruit.is a convenient starting-place. 

For sportsmen Saint Raphaél is nothing short of an 
Klysium. The port affords anchorage for yachts of 
over 100 tons, and is one of the most favourite stopping 
places on the coast, while the soft sandy bottom makes 
it especially attractive to bathers. Anglo-Indians may 
find solace in a very colourable presentation of their 
favourite pastime of pig-sticking in the mountainous 
district of Agay, where the wild boar is diligently 
hunted during the season. Hxcellent wild-fowl shoot- 
Ing is to be found among the lakes end streams of the 
Argens, and there is an abundance of. snipe, woodcock, 
partridges, and hares throughout the district. The 
fishing, both salt and fresh water, is exceptionally good, 
and the absence of shoals or treacherous under-currents, 
from which neighbouring places are not wholly free, 
makes rowing and sailing a pleasure. 

The climate is mild and equable, sharing with that 
of Monte Carlo the almost unique advantage of being 
as agreeable in summer as in winter. The air is pure 
and invigorating, and during the hottest months there 
is always a pleasant breeze which prevents the in- 
cessant sunshine from becoming oppressive. 

Several wealthy foreigners have been induced by the 
manifold attractions of St. Raphaél to build their 
country houses in the neighbourhood. Of these the 
Chateau Aurélien, a “a lordly pleasure-house,” situated. 
on a brow of the wooded hill immediately behind the 
little town, is perhaps the: most conspicuous and well 
repays a visit. The view from the terrace of the 
Chateau is unsurpassed, extending as it does across the 
picturesque valley of the Argens on the one side, as far 
as Roquebrune and the distant Moorish mountains, 
and on the other to Saint Tropez and the dazzling 
prospect of the whole Mediterranean coast. The rich- 
ness of the soil and the profusion of the vegetation are 
almost tropical. You have only to scratch the earth 
and itseems to bring forth gold. In the grounds of 
the Chateau there is a wealth and variety of colouring, 
relieved by the sombre magnificence of the umbrella- 
pines and oaks of monumental age, which must be 
seen in order to be realized. The proprietor, who is 
compelled by family reasons to sell the estate, com- 
plains regretfully that “fools build houses, and wise 
men inhabit them.” : 

The hotel accommodation at Saint Raphaél is toler- 
able and doubtless, as the place becomes better known, 
will attain to the comfort and luxury of the more fre- 
quented spots. Already a very presentable casino,— 
ubiquitous concomitant of thermal civilisation,—has 
sprung into existence, where the usual round of 
musical and theatrical performances is offered to 
strangers. There is even a small weekly publication, 
devoted to an enumeration of the fashionable and 
quasi-fashionable arrivals and a chronicle of their do- 
ings. English propriety may find its solace ina weekly 
church service according to the national rites and in 
the ministrations of a clergyman of the Hstablished 
Church. Soon there will be bath-chairs and an 
English chemist, and then the soul of John Bull may- 
wax fat and kick. 

Meanwhile all who wish to be beforehand with the 
Philistines in enjoying the delights of this unsophis- 
ticated spot, are advised to make no long tarrying. 


Bias 


800 eying 


MR. WHISTLER’S “SONGS ON STONE.” -=SBROUHAHA, 


“We ire enabled to announce, for the joy of the elect, 
that we shall next week publish another of these master- 
pieces. = ae 

® 


The 4th of November, the Festival of St. Charles 
Borromeo, was the patronal feast of King Charles of 
‘France and King Carlos of Spain. The Prince de 
Valori, his representative in France, had arranged a 
Mass at the Madeleine on that day/at ten o'clock. — 
Thither the true Royalists of France flocked in 
hundreds to pray for His Majesty’s spiritual and tem-_ 
poral welfare, and all Legitimists who could not be 
present were fain to join in spirit, praying the God 
of Hosts to speedily accomplish, by his anointed 
deputy, the universal triumph of true liberty and — 
ancient justice ! es ec Shae 


The Paris has commenced a most interesting series — 
of “ documents et conversations,” which it styles: — 
“ Ephémérides Contemporaines — Les coulisses de 
Phistoire”—most interesting, if we are to. judge by - 

the first. sample, which is an interview with the Comte — 
Maurice d’Andigné. M. d’Andigné, once Secretary to 
the Comte de Chambord, is the leader of the party. 
which supports the claims of the elder Bourbonsto — 
the throne of France. He is also the “ directeur” 
of the Journal de Paris, to which he occasionally 
; ; contributes articles of great vigour and merit. M. 
GUSTS : d@’Andigné’s communications to the representative of 


ms 


Roca 


the Paris are a magnificent and lucid indictment of 

the Orleanist Princes and their followers. The 

eek ve : interview throws a wonderful light on the backstairs 

LF A LITTLE TOO “PREVIOUS.”—A Gladstonian pro- | intrigues of the Orleanists, by which, and by which 

ae __vincial contemporary has found, in my article on “ Home | alone, the noble Henri V. was kept from his Throne. 

Rule for Scotland,” which appeared last week, unmistake- | But it should be read in detail by everybody. We 

able evidence of my conversion to Gladstonianism. Let | trust that M, d’Andigné may be some day induced to 

cs _ mehasten to explain that this is a mistake. It is quite | write in a volume all his priceless reminiscences and 
oS possible to praise a politician or the manner in which he | gpecial knowledge. aes pens 

d delivers his opinions, without being committed to the 


particular policy which that politician may favour, It is a Ge 

quite possible to pay a tribute of respect to Mr. Gladstone eee : 

as an orator, without reposing unlimited confidence in him The message sent by the Occupant of the Throne e 
asa statesman. Mr. Gladstone appealsto the democracy | to the Comte de Paris, congratulating him on his  __ 


of Scotland to issue a demand for Home Rule. I | reception in Canada, was not inappropriate. Several 
attempted to show that the Jacobite wars of 1715 and | people, notably Mr. Labouchere, have been puzzled 
1745 were really Home Rule movements, that a national | by her statement that the welcome accorded him was 
demand for Home Rule is clearly entitled to the support | “an additional proof of the loyalty of the Canadians 

of all Scottish Tory Members of Parliament. I am no to her rule.” But surely the explanation lies in the 


more a Gladstonian than Mr. Booth is a general. similarity of the positions of this Claimant and this 
Occupant of the thrones of others. Both derive 
Oe ; their positions from revolutions, and both, accordingly, 


_. | dread the hour when they, in their r ri 
Poor Burterriy |!—The “Golden Butterfly,” that flits by revolutions. ate Pee veo es Dera le 


once a week over Land and Water, has been physio- 
logically examined by the editress, and the glorious result 


j of that examination is announced in her own words. “I 
have more Stuart blood in my veins than have the tee 
combined bodies of Messrs. Vivian and Erskine,” she _ CALENDAR. : 


triumphantly exclaims. Yes, we must catch that butterfly, 
and when we do we will crush the poor little creature on 
the cruel wheel, and extract a drop of that Stuart blood} | November 8.—Charles Edward, Prince Re 
‘We will buy a tin pannikin to catch it in, with those two - the Border L745. ces 
pence which Land and Water continue to owe us. yo TO. HR Princess Wiltruda born, 1886 ee 


\ 


4 11.—Strafford impeached, 1640. 


8 i Foe hie 4 42.--Battle of Preston, 1715. ae 3 ae 


. be ; 13.—Battle of Sheriffmuir, 1715. 


gent, crossed. 
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“ DIVORGONS”” AT ‘THE ST. JAMES’S THEATRE.— 
The “miserably thin houses attracted by this play last 
week very forcibly illustrate the imbecility of English 


playgoers. While dull dramas at the Haymarket and 
dreadful comedies—‘‘ vulgar without being funny ”—at 
the Court and Strand Theatres nightly excite the 
enthusiasm of crowds, we find the rare opportunities 
of witnessing real art contemptuously neglected. 
“* Divorcons”’ is one of the’cleverest of the Palais Royal 
pieces, and full justice was done to it by Mr. Mayer’s 
- company. Mme. Chaumont is, of course, beyond 
criticism, the lapse of years seems scarcely to affect 
her, and if her voice is not precisely what it was, she 
has certainly lost none of her vivacity and charm, M. 
Jaeger displays all the savovi faire required by a 
difficult part, and the minor performers are uniformly 
excellent. Assuredly, no one of really fin de siecle 
ideas will neglect attendance at the whole delightful 
_ series of these plays, which Mr. Mayer is presenting to 
a perverse and thankless public. 


“ Honesty is the best policy, doubtless, (as somebody 
3 once said who has tried the alternative), but, like other 
2 luxuries, you must be able to afford it.” 
Be C. PHILIPS.—“ Asin 3 Hoong: Glass.” 


3 


KA PEW NOVELS. 


“A Willing Exile’”’* by André 
_ Raffalovichis not likely to command 
‘much attention in England, where 
undue prominence is always given to novels which pull 
long faces and extort tears. We are admireis, how- 
ever, of Mr. Raffalovich’s style, which appears to us, at 
least, to be not altogether removed, how far we leave 
readers of “A Willing Exile” to opine, from that. of a 
discreeter and more delicate Zola. 


: oe 


The lady who writes of “ Barrack Life” Fee presented 


LPERATUNE 


the public with another book.f It is neither so interesting — 


nor so well written a work as “ Bootles’ Baby ” composed, 
we believe by the same authoréss, but it may serve to 
kill time on a railway journey. 


2 2 


A book which has acquired a reputation for smartness 
and originality with the public is under some disadvan- 
tage when it falls into the reviewers hands which, but 
too often, are not slow to dealroughly with it. The rea- 
son is not far to seek. ‘The critic is naturally displeased 
with the public for arrogating to itself his special func- 
tions. ‘The cat’s-meat man would very properly resent 
any general interference with the manufacture of his 
stock-in-trade. If everybody were to make their own 
cat’s-meat there would be an end of the cat’s-meat man. 


% 


This applies to the critic, for although every person is_ 


entitled to an opinion ofa book (nobody is forbidden by 
law to make his own cat’s-meat) he is nevertheless most 
mercifully prevented by various excellent reasons from 
hawking that opinion to the annoyance and inconve- 
nience of the public in the press. That which has called 
forth these remarks is a popular novelt that has man- 
aged, by dint of much rude pushing and struggling, to 
elbow a place for itself among a host of its betters. It is 
tooilateito dislodge it from the position that it has covertly 
snatched and, since the critics are to blame for their neg- 
ligence and stupidity in permitting it to pass through 
their ranks unchallenged, we are content to be merciful, 
and say that ‘‘ John Orlebar” isa dulland tireséme book 
not worth the paper that it is written upon. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
( Notice here does not exclude further remark.) — 


“ Wildwater Terrace,” by R. E. Salwey. Digby and 
Long, 2 vols. . ° 


tf John Bull and his other Island,” by A. Bennett. Part — 


Il. Simpkin, Marshall. 

“How to be happy though Married.” 
T. Fisher Unwin. - 

“The Adventures of Thomas Pellow, of Penryn, Mari- 
ner.’ (Adventure Series). T. Fisher Unwin. 


*F. V. White & Co., Wondon. 
+He Went for a Soldier,” by John Strange Winter. F.V, White & Cae 
{John Orlebar, ” Cassell & Co., London, 


New edition, - 
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LETTERS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


LETTER TO LORD: NORTH. AND THE 
ELECTOR. 


[The following letter to Lord North, addressed to 


that statesman at a time when the future Chancellor’s 
“affairs” were in a somewhat unhappy condition, will, 
no doubt, be read with considerable interest. ] 


My Lorp, 

I took the liberty three years ago to have writt a letter 
from the Earl of Buchan, my brother, recommending me 
to your Lordship’s protection—a recommendation which, 
tho’ I could not suppose to carry any weight with it 
for many just reasons, yet, as. it gave me an opportunity 
of setting forth to your Lordship my uncommonly dis- 
tressing situation for the son of one of the most ancient 
peers and of a family ever strongly attached both in 
principles and conduct to Government—I did, and do 
still, presume to hope that, sooner or later insome interval 
of publick thought it may find a road to your Lordship’s 

“attention and compassion. : g 

Ever since the above-mentioned time I have been in 
the garrison of Minorca with my regiment, and lately, 
since my return home, persons of rank have had the 
friendship to make my situation known to their Majesties, 
who have been pleased to express their concern on that 
occasion. The Queen’s well-known goodness of heart 
being awakened by the consideration of my large and 
increasing family. 

My Lord, it is this particular crisis in my affairs which 


emboldens me to intrude myself again unknown and — 


uncalled for on your Lordship’s. attention, being con- 
vinced from a knowledge of your Lordship’s publick and 
private character that I may, at least, hope to be forgiven 
when reflection is made—how much I have at stake to 
‘conquer any reluctance on this occasion. 

I hope I may be permitted, without any breach of 
modesty, to conclude with informing your Lordship that 
a regular education and some application in the common 
course of my life may, perhaps, have rendered me not 
altogether incapable of being useful in many lines of 
civil employment. The want of money for military pur- 
chases shutting a door against my prospects in the army, 


unless it should be His Majesty’s pleasure to desire my 


services, which would then supersede all other wishes. 

“My Lord, I have written to your Lordship with that 
freedom which the reflection I am writing to a man of 
honor and justice inspires me to use, and I beg your 
Lordship will believe me to be, with great respect, 

Your Lordship’s 
Most humble, 
Most obedient servant, 
T. ERSKINE. 


Tunbridge Wells, 
June 24th, 1775V 
To Lord North, etc., etc.,,ete. 

[Thomas Erskine, it would appear, was also in the 
habit of writing letters to absurd people. The subjoined 
communication to the Elector deserves a place in these 
pages. | 
SIRE, 

It is the most unpleasing duty of honesty and virtue to 
speak harsh and ungrateful truth. Seldom is it that the 
best understanding can receive them as the offsprings of 
friendship. _How much less can she hope to be received 
with a smile within those magic circles with which flattery 


— 


and falsehood entrench a throne. Your Majesty ought 
therefore to consider the address as a compliment both 
to your head and your heart, as without the best opinion 
of both I should never attempt to force such complicated 
lines with so naked a weapon as truth. Permit me to 
remind your Majesty, from one at least whose political 


Opinions are unsurged by the breath of prejudice and biass, 
that in all great societies the majority are ever in the 
right, that however corrupt and inconsistent their actions 
_ may appear, their collective sentiments are ever reason- 
able and just, and that whenever political opinion is 


trampled uponand violated by the supreme magistrate, 
his councillors are either weak or wicked men. For with- 


t 


out popularity which is ever to be acquired and preserved _ 


by honesty and sense no king can reign with advantage 
to his people. Your Majesty ascended the throne of this 
country with ‘the most propitious omens for publick 


happiness in the imeridian of English power and riches. : 


The enemies of England prostrate and breathless before 
her dominions. 
her sceptre, encircled with the brightest earthly crown 

the love and confidence of a powerful and enlightened 
people. From the myriads of men that have crawled a 


few years upon the earth and sunk again into forgetfulness: 


—how brightly was your Majesty distinguished. — I chal- 
lenge the whole annals ot the world to protluce so brilliant 


and favoured a situation as a king of Great Britain at the 
end of the last war ascending the throne amidst the © 


shouts and heart-felt acclamations of the greatest and 
finest nation on the face of the earth. Every human 
honor sickens and sinks away before it, but God is just as 
equal in his distributions. 
cottage for your Majesty’s crimson canopys. To me the 
only lustre of a crown is that image of happiness which is 
reflected back on it from the people it governs. When 
once the breath of corruption has sullied that magic mir- 


ror the charm of Royalty is dissolvedand looks no brighter — 


to methan its tinsel copy on the stage. : 

A king nevercan lose the confidence of a people but 
from two causes. Either from visibly preferring his own 
interests as an individual to the common advantage or 
from the choice of ministries whose ambition produces 
the same effects as if such faults were in the monarch.... 
The eyes of the whole world are at present centred on 
your Majesty. You are actingin sole trust in the greatest 
cause that ever fell to the share of man. ‘The powers of 
the earth are now suspended in the scales that the smallest 
revolution disturbs the balance .... 1 address your Ma- 


jesty as a monarch because the parliament has made a_ 


voluntary surrender of the constitution to the throne ; 
and it will be no excuse before God or man that you act 


with its sanction when it is known to be only the inhala- : 


tion of your own breath. Dismiss from your councils 


A-native monarch at last holding — 


To-day I would notchange my _ 


those worthless men by whose sanguinary advice a civil — 


war has been commenced which will assuredly shake the 
country to the centre. The moment you change your 
ministers two things will certainly happen—the Americans 


will listen to conciliatory measures and the very men who ~ 


have supported L d N——th and his odious adminis. 
tration, will, as soon as he is discharged, vote with the new 
Ministry to hang him in the event of his impeachment. 


“He wears no rosette at his button-hole, which, as 


he is a foreigner, proves that he must be a very great 


swell indeed.” : : z 
FB, C, Puinies.—* As in a Looking-Glass.’ 
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~ GHITTERLINGS. 


(continued. ) 


In the last Chitterling Paper I ventured to assert that 
the title and privileges of a hero may be enjoyed by lucky 
or designing men owing to the simplicity of women. 
The most transparent falsehood or the most obvious 
common sense, a natural defect or a lamentable weakness, 

_a piteous sensibility or a despicable dulness—each of these 
under favourable circumstances may lead to the same 
crown of glory. : 

_ Mr. Flummery Flum and other no less notable political 
economists have told us that a demand invariably creates 
a supply. 
interchangeable among merchants: but how false is the 
analogy which some writers have attempted to draw be- 
tween the material-and the spiritual wants of mankind ! 
Say there comes to be a widespread desire for under- 
clothing of beetles’ wings. Hey! presto! ina week’s 

_ time no hosier’s window will be without it. But with 

‘heroes it is different. They do not come because they 
are longed for ; and there is but one material commodity 
the supply of which seems to be governed by the 
same laws. Nutmegs, whereof, to satisfy the hunger of 

Europe, America has manufactured many hundred 
bushels full out of cedar wood, are somewhat in point. 

A few years ago there came a speculative American 
mountebank and set up a circus. Here night after night he 
galloped over the soft sand, whirled a lasso aloft, and shot 
glass balls with some adeptness. One of his troupe had 
strong lungs. Him the mountebank placed in a raised 
pepperbox and described in the placardsas “the orator.” 
‘The orator’s” duty was, every evening, (and sometimes 
in the afternoons as well), to shout out the great qualities of 
the mountebank. The consequences of this excellent 
stage management are still fresh in the tablets of our 
memory. To such an extent was this mountebank caressed 
and honoured by polite society that his nerves were 
affected, ‘and latterly he used to miss many of the 
glass balls which were thrown into the air:for him to 
shoot at. The tender passions of which he was the 
cause are said to have been volcanic in their intensity. 
His manners and his antecedents, his language and his 
greasy ringlets were all overlooked. His twang was not 
only pardoned to him : it actually became fashionable. 
Princes loaded him with costly presents and pot-house 
committees hailed him to gorgeous refections. And 
why? Not because he was amiable or interesting ; but 
merely because women, having been deceived by the set 
speech of “the orator,” had determined that the mounte- 
bank was a hero. 5 

Then afterwards there came a French gentleman who 
in his own-country used as a rule to ride a cock-horse, 
great feathers waving in his hat, and a huge, fiercely-curled 
moustache sticking out at each side of his face. At other 
times he would go about “in blue spectacles simulating 
lameness.’ Whenever a crisis arrived he used to run away, 
for which reason the witty Gallic people dubbed him “le 
_ brav’ Général.” We can all remember his reception in 
this country. How peeresses of the most respectable 
character gave dinners and routs in his honour. How 


the dinners he ate each evening were chronicled in the 
papers next morning. How he used to open bazaars, and 
give away locks of his hair to sweet sentimental corres- 


Perhaps this is true in the sphere of goods 


- would be useless. 


His shrill voice is sure of a hearing. 


pondents. And why? Simply for the reason that wo- 
men were impressed by the nickname “ le bray’ Général” 
and saw not the satire that lurked in the phrase. 

Still more recent is the glory of the adventurer lately 
returned from Africa. This worthy has received notice 
some time back in the WHIRLWIND columns. He has been 
felicitated upon the success of his bold commercial 
enterprise, upon the skill of his philanthropical profes- - 
sions, and upon the benevolence of his intentions with 


regard to the Almighty. His stories about horrid battles 


and anthropophagi are really so apt and elegant that to 
grudge him the title ofa-hero would be as unfair as it 
In an age where the reputation of 
heroism is won by the wits, no man certainly has deserved 
it better, Atthe present alas! this hero is in great dan- 
ger, for he has hinted that, if he would, he could tell hor- 
rible tales to the discredit of one who is dead. Hereby 
he has broken one of the rules of the game, for women 
have laid it down that no one can speak ill of the departed 
and retain his heroic title. : 
Among my own acquaintance I am proud to mention a 
young man who has obtained the coveted distinction in 
the oddest conceivable way with the greatest possible dis- 
advantages. In appearance far from prepossessing, in 
intelligence below the average, he has received from an 
evil destiny two gifts of an enraged godmother—a harsh 
voice and an insatiable desire to talk. His manners are 
shocking, his morals are without distinction. Neverthe- 
less in a circle, which it would be affectation to despise, he 
is considered to be a hero—a hero of the wicked Byronic 
sort, but stilla hero. My young acquaintance is, as I 


_have said, addicted to speech, and of the forms of speeches 


in which men may indulge, he is addicted chiefly to that 
which is called the making of confidences ; and of the 
various confidences which it is possible to make, he pre- 
fers those which are highly coloured and unencumbered 
with the truth, to those which are rigidly and ingloriously 
accurate. ‘The recipients of his confidences are for the 
most part young women, although all of us are enlivened ~ 
with them at times. He narrates to us what he is 
pleased to call his adventures. It is a misapplication of 
the term. It is as if one who makes entries in his ledger, 
or pays gatemoney at a theatre ora circus should call 
his transactions ,‘ adventures.” In their naked simplicity 
these ‘adventures’? are not of the Haroun al Raschid 
order. They are not even ‘“‘adventures ” of the kind 
which are attributed to Jonathan Wild. They aremerely 
mercantile transactions and not very good at that. 

The truth is sordid and to many of us the falsehood 
would seem far from exhilarating. But the audience be- 
lieves in the draped figures, gives credit to the lovesick 
princesses, is oblivious of the inherent improbabilit ies, is 
deaf to the voice of doubt. It entreats the accomplished 
narrator to abandon his eyil courses, and is by him listened 
to with deference, and even with a confession of shame. 
But shame, as it has been well said, is not ‘a reform 
ministry.” At the next meeting there are more confi- 
dences and more entreaties. Our hero is willing but 
powerless to amend his ways. The betrayal of dreamland 
damozels is too facinating a pursuit. His wild passionate 
nature cannot be restrained from the desertion of phantom 
duchesses, or from the anguish of unmerited remorse. 

I confess I do not quite understand how this hero has_ 
reached his pedestal. Every day I expect to be told that 
it has given way under himand that he is biting the dust 
of humiliation. But at the present moment he is ap- 
parently secure of the attention and adoration he desires. 
His common-place 
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_ Richard Temple’s match-box. 
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features shine like’ a turnip lantern with the internal 
candle of passion. Tosome of us he seems to be an un- 
savoury creature, but his heroism has passed the judges, 
his reputation is secure. ; 


PRIZE 


Peter Curr TERLING. 
> 


COMPETITIONS. 


Il. 
The stories sent in are being patiently read. 


Seoul 


“Sir Richard Temple has written a courteous letter, 
setting forth his pleasurable anticipation ofa portrait in 
THE WHIRLWIND, and at the same time prettily waiving 
his right to the match-box. Ours is the next move, and 
it amuses us to bestow this chaste dzbe/o¢ ona favourite of 
our own. To Mr. Oscar Wilde, therefore, we offer Sir 
As the Pent Journal 
says, ‘‘ C’étatt bien la peme de s'appeler Oscar /” 


Through our new printers want of discrimination 
some supper-hell prose wriggled into our last number, 
in the shape of a letter from Mr. Augustus M. Moore. 
He admitted his willingness to pocket our silver, and his 
readiness to comply with the conditions exacting the 


publication of his portrait. But now our cartoonist, who 
has hitherto stuck at nothing, hesitates, while the Master, 


_ we know, finishes a face du premzer coup, and never re- 


touches. However, Eureka! as usual, we see our way out 
of it; The Hawk shall have the reward of his uncomeli- 
ness, and we will reproduce the portrait by that charming 
impressionist, Mr. Charles Brookfield, who is also not 


without a practical knowledge of those complicated 


features. 


The award will probably be made next week. 


KX 


eal 
Our readers have pronounced Mr. Oscar Browning, Sir 


~ Richard Temple, and Mr. Augustus Moore the three 


ugliest of their countrymen, a prize of TWENTY-SEVEN 
SHILLINGS is now offered for the most appropriate 
inscriptions for their prizes. The competition will close 
November 2oth. 

——___—_—_¢@ 

“T remember once in London meeting a stupid 
German, a Professor of some sort. His name was 
Grumpsen, or Dumpsen or Schlegelswhumpsen, or 
something equally terrible. He talked to me about 
the theory of the universe, and the origin of evil. He 
said that if we could only get rid of time and space, 
we should be perfectly happy. He spoke of them as 
if he meant them to be spelt each with a capital letter, 
and I asked him what he meant; and he explained 
that it takes you such a lot ofitrouble to save Time ; 
and such a lot of time to get over Space, that life is too 
short for our little humanities.” 


eee 


AS INA LOOKING-GLASS, 


“ NATURE has given to men one tongue, but two ears, that we 
may hear from others twice as much as we speak.” 
he EPICTETUS. ~ 


SPAIN. - 


El Correo Espanol, a Carlist daily, published at 


Madrid,contained in itsissue of Viernes,31 de Octubre de 
1890, a belated translation of the article on Don Carlos, 
-which appeared in our fourteenth number. The transla- 
tionis clumsy and the translator ill-informed, but we are — 
grateful for the recognition accorded us in the columns 
of our Spanish contemporary. We are only surprised 
that so bright and influential a journal as the Correo — 
Espanol should put up with so lamentable a corres- 
pondent in London. .* No sé,” he writes, “ quién puede 
ser este Sr. Miles Corbet ; pero es cierto que piensa y 
escribe muy bien, y st mi traduccion no permite a Tos 
lectores apreciar la suma maestria con que maneja. la 
pluma,” (which it certainly does not) “les aseguro que 
deben echarme ami la culpa. 
deseo encontrar otra vez y ad menudo la prosa de este 
caballero, y en parajes mas dignos de su talento y sus 
nobles sentimientos queen las columnas de THE WHIRL- 
WIND.” We do not know where this foolish fellow 
expects to find any such parajes outside El Dorado.- 
which by the way, 1s even further away than Madrid is. ° 


‘HOLLAND. 
© Voili ce que l’on dit de moi 
- ‘Dang la Gazette de la Hollande.’ : 
Dagblad van Zutd-Holland en’s-Gravenhage, Zaterdag, 
1 November, 1890. 


‘Het excentrieke penny-weekblad THe WHIRLWIND 
heeft zijn lezers in de gelegenheid gesteld door stemming 
uit te maken, wien zij, wat het uiterlijk betreft, den- 
knapsten man in of buiten Engeland vinden. Het blad 
maakt nu den uwitslag bekend. De eerste pris, een 
zilveren snuifdoos, werd behaald door den heer Oscar 
Browning. De redactie knoopt aan dezen uitslag de 
‘opmerking vast, dat, naar het haar voorkomt, meer gelet 
is op regelmatige gelaatstrekken dan op datgene waarvan 
de schoonheid toch eigenlijk meer afhangt, namelijke op 
de uitdrukking van het gelaat als de spiegel van het 
karakter.”’ : ; 

“FRANCE, ae 

_ Le Petit Journal, Paris, Lundi, 3.Novembre, 1890. 

“Te dépouillement du scrutin du grand concours ~ 
de laideur, ouvert par le WzukLWwIND, journal hebdoma-~ 
daire de Londres, a eu lieu cette semaine. Le grand prix, 
une tabatitre en argent massif, a été décerné a notre 
aimable confrére M. Oscar Browning, de King’s-College, 
Cambridge. , oe 

‘(C’était bien la peine des’appeler Oscar ! ” 


Le Grelot (Paris, Samedi; 1 Novembre, 1890), pays us 
the compliment of imitation, announcing a Beauty Show 


- F.C. Puiurps.—* As in a Looking-Glass.” Hef its own, identical with that organised by THe Wuirt- 


/ 


Por mi parte, mucho — 


8 November, 1890. : 


_ THE WHIRLWIND. _ 


wiNp. We rejoice that any poor idea of ours should have | 


found favour in the metropolis of the vengtiéme szécle. 

"Un journal hebdomadaire anglais, le WIRLWIND ou 
TOURBILLON,” says Le Grelot, ‘a ouvert, il y a trois 
mois, un grand concours dé laideur. Sir Richard Temple, 
un homme d’état anglais, a obtenu le premier prix—une 
tabatiére en argent et la droit d’avoir son portrait publié 
dans le TouRBILLIon. Plus de deux mille Anglais ont 
pris part ace vote. II serait curieux de tenter pareille 
expérience au Grelot, et nous ouvrons dés aujourd’hui un 
Concours de laideur. Tout le monde aura le droit de 
voter par carte postale, abonnés aussi bien qu’acheturs au 
numéro. Le dépouillement du scrutin aura lieu a Noél. 
Nous prions donc nos lecteurs de nous envoyer par carte 
postale la formule suivante: ‘Je considére M 

- comme le plus laid de mes compatriotes.’ La caricature 
du premier prix sera publiée en janvier 1891. II va sans 
dire que la rédaction du Girelot ne prendra pas_ part 
au concours. Qu’on se le dise!” 


net 
BELGIUM. 
La Gazette, Bruxelles, Mercredi, 29 Octobre, 1890. 
‘“Cest a la Belgique que l’on doit la premiére idée des- 
concours de beauté. Il était réservé a 1’Angleterre 
‘d’organiser un concours de laideur! Disons d’abord que 
Londres compte, parmi son nombre incalculable de 
journaux hebdomadaires, une demi douzaine de feuilles 
tres excentriques, trés gaies, trés fin de siécle, qui offrent 
a leurs lecteurs les primes les plus abracadabrantes. Je 
vous donnerai des détails précis sur ces débauches 
d@imagination. En attendant, nous ne nous occuperons 
que du WHIRLWIND (le TourBILLon), rédigé par deux 
jeunes mashers ou ‘ gommeux’ anglais, a peine échappés 
des bancs du collége. Ce journal illustré, trés personnel, 
trés spirituel méme, hard et impertinent au possible et qui 
s’en fait accroire au supréme degré, a pour propriétaires- 
directeurs-rédacteurs-en-chef l’honorable Stuart Erskine 
(fils de lord Erskine) et M. Herbert Vivian. Le Wuirt- 
WIND s’est imaginé d’ouvrir dans ses colonnes le ‘Grand 
Concours de Laideur.’ Ce sont les abonnés et les 
lecteurs qui depuis plusieurs mois votent pour décerner le 
prix en question a la personne qu’ils considérent comme 
douée de la laideur la plus complete, la plus repoussante qui 
se puisse voir dans les Iles Britanniques. L’embarras du 
choix !. Les Anglais ont pris trés au sérieux ces élections 
d'un nouveau genre. Le résultat duscrutin accapare trois 
colonnes du Wuiriwinn.- Cest égal, ce petit tournoi a 
rempli d’une douce hilarité les rares Anglais qui se 
refusent a engendrer la mélancolie au milieu des brouil- 
lards de la fin d’octobre. Reste a savoir maintenant si Sir 
‘Richard Temple,—“l’homme d’Etat qui n’a jamais ri”,— 
n’intentera pas au WHIRLWIND un proces en diffamation. 
Quelle jolie réclame pour le journal! C'est, pour le coup, 
quil boira du lait- et qu’il fera bien, dorénavant, de 
prendre pour devise cette Pensée d’Hmballeur que feu 
Commerson attribuait a la nourrice de M. Thiers: Ze 
bean, Cest le lait /” 


oy (on poser ieiiue 


: AFRICA. ~ 
Cape Argus, 24th October, 1890. 


“This is diverting nonsense,” 


to don once again the white cockade. 


INDIA. 
- Bombay Gazette, 27th September, 1890. 


“Portraits of the editor-proprietors are given among 
other items of interest. The Hon. Stuart Erskine, look- 
ing uncommonly old-fashioned in a very high collar and 
choking necktie, while his partner, Mr. Herbert Vivian, 
looks most ridiculously unfitted to bear the hardships — 
which are supposed to be the lot of editorial mankind.” 


XX 


Lonpon. 
Sunday Times, 2nd October, 1890. 


“Mr. Whistler contributed a charming pencil sketch to 
a recent number of the Jacobite WHIRLWIND.” 


XX 


Whitehall Review, 1st November, 1890. : 
“ A youthful and blustering contemporary. . . A 


bold appeal has been made to ‘the gentlemen of England : 
It is, by 
the way, curious tu note that in the House of Modena rest 
the rightful claims to the three dispossessed crowns of 
England, France, and Spain, in the persons of the late 
Comte de Chambord, the Duchess Maria Theresa, and 


Don Carlos.” 


Court Circular, 1st November, 1890. 

“The last number of THe WHIRLWIND contains a 
sketch of Madame Sarah Bernhardt, drawn in pencil by 
Mr. Whistler, and admirably reproduced by lithography. 
It is a beautiful and deft sketch, full df grace and feeling, 
and worth twenty times the price of the breezy little 


paper in which it appears.” 


XX 


fowls, 30th October, 1890. 


“Tn an interesting notice of the Roman discoveries at 
Silchester, Zhe Zimes mentions amongst other things the 
finding of the “legs of game cocks still bearing their 
steel spurs.” We hope our contemporary, THE WHIRL- 
WIND, will make a note of this, affording as it does 
another illustration that the Romans indulged in what 
our contemporary delights to call an ‘invigorating pas- 


time.’”’ 


Land and Water, 1st November, 1890. 
‘Two apparently very silly young men, by name 


Herbert Vivian. and Stuart Erskin, (scc) have lately 


started an insignificant little paper called THe Wutrt- 
WIND.” 

[(1) We read in Land and Water for 31st May, 1890: 
‘“‘T shall be quite prepared to pay two pence for No. 10 
(of THe WHIRLWIND).” (2) We read in THe WHIRLWIND 
for 30th August, 1890: “ Well, here is No. 10, and we 
are quite prepared to receive those two pence.” (3) Would 
it not be more decorous in Land and Water to keep a_ 
civil tongue in their head, at any rate until they wriggle 
out. of our debt? We -have not been importunate 
creditors, but even patience has its bounds. | 


i 
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A degraded little paper, called Playgoer, which we once 
lifted from obscurity by a notice in THH WHIRLWIND, 
displayed its gratitude last week in the following 
remarks :—“ THE WHIRLWIND had to suspend pub- 
lication for a week, the other day, because the printers 
of it refused to print an outrageous attack on the Queen, 
from the pen, I presume, of one or other of the Proprietor- 
Editors. . . . The brutal, cowardly, and venomous 
attack’ which appeared upon him (Mr. Arthur Balfour) in 
THE WHIRLWIND filled me with nothing but disgust 
and contempt.” The only comments that need be made 
upon this ludicrous tirade are :—(1) That no attack has 
ever appeared in our columns against the Queen, or even 
against the Occupant of the throne; and (2) that the 
‘disgust and contempt” of some people are far more 
acceptable than the acclamation and admiration of others. 


KE 


The Table, 25th October, 1890. 

“HIGH TREASON! It is a rarity in the present day to 
hear of a journal guilty of high treason. But it is 
generally understood that the non-appearance of that 
volatile little sheet, THE WHIRLWIND, was due to its 
printers’ declining to produce it, owing to some treason- 
able suggestions that the Queen should be deposed in 
favour of a female relict of the Stuarts.” 

City Leader, 25th October, 1890. 

‘‘ As the article is said to be very treasonable, I predict 
a big demand for the paper.... Ihave known printers 
object to the safest and most unobjectionable sentiments 


in the world. Jam not anadmirer of THe WHIRLWIND 
although I admit its cleverness.” | 


XK 


Citizen, 25th October, 1890. 

‘The notion of these youthful mashers leading a 
crutch and toothpick brigade against Buckingham Palace 
is distinctly idiotic, but why should the papers I have 
alluded to advertise it and its authors ?” : 

The Hawk, 28th October, 1890. 


““We men take the greatest pride in being looked 
unfavourably upon by those interested in THE WHtrL- 


WIND.” 


Stock Exchange, 18th October, 1890. 

‘THE WHIRLWIND, an eccentric journal, in which are 
expressed the convictions and the vain and idle thoughts 
of the Hon Stuart Erskine and Mr. Herbert Vivian, two 
young men who are distinguished by an amount of 
cocksureness by the side of which the serene self-con- 
fidence of the late Lord Macaulay would have seemed 
timid and hesitating. I prefer the WHIRLWIND to 
Punch, by a great deal. Why, its quotations from the 
opinions of the press are many times over worth the 
money which THE WHIRLWIND costs.” - 


XK 


IRELAND. 
Freeman's Journal, ist November, 1890. . 
“ THE WHIRLWIND ...., isarefreshing print, if only 


from its irresponsibilities. This week that modest young 
person, Mr. Herbert Vivian, continues his racy ‘ Remini- 
scences of a short life’ and gives some personal sketches 
of the members of the Irish party, which show that, where 
he has a fair opportunity, he is able to form a very true 


judgment of the men he meets, but that his casual esti-. 


mates are ludicrously unfair and unreliable.” : 
Les 
Dublin Evening Marl, 17th October, 1890. 
“THE WHIRLWIND (the organ of the Hon. Stuart 
Erskine and Mr. Herbert Vivian) continues to gyrate 
without respect to persons. Why give space to advertise- 
ments at all? And why, oh why, does Mr. Herbert 
Vivian, who expects to be soon returned to Parliament as 


a Home Ruler, refer to one of Ireland’s greatest heroes in 
the following fashion ?” 


re 


Weebly Freeman (Dublin), 25th October, 1899. 


‘THE WHIRLWIND is a whirligig of personal peculiari- 


ties, and is about the most refreshing retreat that can be 
found from the monotony of modern journalism.” 


Wexford Independent, 18th October, 1890. 

“Tt is impossible not to admire the spirit of such a 
paper as THe Wuirtwinp. There is nothing half-and- 
half about it—no doubt, no hesitation. Whether 
to abuse it or praise it we know not. ‘Fhe worst feature, 
we are glad to perceive, is a terribly vain, but after all, to 
the public, harmless self laudation.” - 


Southern Advertiser (Limerick), 1st November, 1890. 

“That most excellent of weekly periodicals, TH: 
WHIRLWIND . . is purely and truly original, and 
the literature is fully in keeping with the century we live 
in. The subject matter in every issue is refreshing to 
spirited and enlightened Young England.” 


re 


PROVINCES. She 
Brighton Guardian, 13th October, 1890. 
“Tt is curious to find a man of Mr. Bradlaugh’s stamp 
working in association with these youthful egotists.” 


Liverpool Daily Post, 31st October, 1890; South Wales 
Daily News, 31st October, 1890; and. Sheffield 
Independent, 31st October, 1890. 

“THE WHIRLWIND is out again this week, undismayed 
by the catastrophe which lately befell it. The Proprietor- 
Editors make no attempt to conceal their high opinion of 
themselves. They can do everything, and one, indeed, 
writes very well.* But they cannot set up the types of 
their interesting journal, and when the printer struck, 
they were non-plussed. The printer refused to do the 
ordinary work for the quaintest of all reasons. . . . 
This tremendous article was only postponed ; it is out 
now, and with it something even better. This is a litho- 
graph from a dainty drawing of a girl by Whistler, one of 
the most charming of his works. The lithograph, which 
is included in the penny that buys the number, is excel- 
lently done, and my copy is now at the picture-framer’s. 


It is certainly the best thing that appears this week inany — 


of the highly-priced illustrated weeklies,” 


= * Which one? PRop,-Hos, 


8 November, 1890. — : 


i a ca 


aes November, 1890. 
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_ Shtelds Daily Gazette, 30th October, 1890. 
“The editors of THE WHIRLWIND are now, we suppose, 
expecting the headsman and the block. But they may re- 
_ assure themselves. Nobody values their heads so much as 
to desire to remove them.” 


XA 


Hawick Advertiser, 24th October, 1890. 


“One needs to have their wits well about them while 
perusing its pages. The illustrations are most comical.” 


xX 


Northampton Herald, 25th October, 1890. 
“THE WHIRLWIND is as vigorous as ever, and quite as 


interesting.” — 


Newcastle Leader, 31st October, 1890. 

‘The new printer seems to have accurately judged the 
situation, concluding that there can be little danger to 
anybody in printing anything that comes from the harum- 
scarum editors of THe WHIRLWIND.” 


xX 


Accrington Times, 25th October, 1890 ; and Bury Times, 

25th October, 1890. 

“The gentleman who wrote the article, and who lives 
abroad, is a genuine, sincere, ardent Jacobite. He meant 
every word he said. Strange that such things should be 
—but they are.” 


Bootle Times, ist November, 1890. 

“The article entitled ‘The Call to Arms’ is the most 
treasonable piece of composition I’ve ever yet seen in print 
and if the ‘ Proprietor-Editors,’ as the two coxcomb 
‘runners’ of the sheet delight in calling themselves, have 
not the pleasure of cooling their heels from the gibbet in 
a little time, well, I shall be inclined to believe that 
England is even a freer country than Mr. Cunninghame- 
Graham avows she is. Now, in my opinion—much as I 
admire the existence of an unfettered press among us—a 
line should be drawn, beyond which no journal might go 
on pain of confiscation. We are well governed as it is. 
In all conscience we have enough to do to keep the 
socialists in their proper places without having our available 
machinery hampered and clogged by. Revolutionists. 
THe WHIRLWIND is undoubtedly an eccentric journal. 
But J never expected that it would be guilty of an 
attempt to upset the present constitution of the country. 

“ With this one exception, I like the last week’s issue 
of THe WHIRLWIND. It contains a really commonsense 
(which is saying much) article on ‘Modern Ghouls.’ ” 
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Manchester Courter, ist November, 1890; Yorkshire 
Post, 1st November, 1890. 

‘““Mr. Herbert Vivian seems desirous of posing as enfant 

terrible of the Gladstonian party ....he seems anxious 

to expose the pretentious shams who abound in thatiparty.” 


Le 


Hull Daily News, 23rd October, 1890. 
‘“The forthcoming issue of THE WHIRLWIND is being 
anticipated with considerable excitement.” 


THE FREE LIFE, 


Edited by AUBERON HERBERT. 


—>__ 


HE FREE LIFE is a thorough-going Individualist paper, is 
opposed both to real and to sham Socialism, objects to all 
legislative interference except for the defence of person and 

. property, renounces the party politician and all his works, advocates 
voluntary rates and taxes, and the open market and free trade in 
everything. It opposes compulsory education, compulsory insurance, 
compulsory vaccination, compulsory temperance, or compulsory 
virtue of any kind. State-regalation of labour, eight hours Bills, 
and regulation of shops, all forms of military conscription, all 
attacks upon property, and “ spoiling ” of the rich man, land nation- 
alisation, and every measure tending to weaken the initiative or 
free action of the individual, whilst it increases the power of the 
State. It is opposed to great State departments, highly salaried 
Ministers, pensions of all kinds, State Churches, and hereditary 
privilege. It advocates a power of appealing to the people to con- 
demn to ratify measures passed by their representatives! and is in 
favour of the extension of the legal privileges of men to women. 

It believes wholly in voluntary effort, and in the influences of reason 
discussion, and example ; desires to see many different types of 
thought and action ; believes that it is neither right nor useful for 
some men to regulate other men ; watches every form of voluntary 
association that seems likely to benefit the people; is opposed to 

_ all forms of violence and coercion ; and preaches the peaceful solu- 

tion of capital and labour difficulties, and the friendly co-operation 
of classes instead of the barren struggle for power. 
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For the convenience of the fenieniad< ones, who, from whatever 
fault or misfortune, have not yet become possessed of our every 


issue, the following catalogues may be given :— _ - 


- SONGS IN STONE, by Mr. Whistler (1) No. q. 


CARTOONS: Mr. Bradlaugh, No. 1; Mr. Potter, 
No. 2; Mr. Labouchere, No. 3; Sir. J. Pope- Hennessy, 
“No. 4; Mr: George Lewis, No. ss. Queen Mary, No. 6; 
-Mr. Hanbury, No. (2cDr. Kenny, No.8; M. Blanche, 
-No. 9 ;\Lord Lytton, “No. 10; Mr. Addison, No. 11; M. 
Lemoine, No, 12°;) Sir Rivers - Wilson, No. Ikea) 3 Don 
‘Carlos, No. 14; Mr. Vivian, No. 15. 


DIPLOMA GALLERY OF MODERN 1 PICTURES: 
Mr. Steer’s “Knucklebones,” No. 3; Roussel’s 
‘Plumbago Works, Battersea,” No. 4 ; 8 Starr’s 
Suburban Summer,” No.5; Mr. Whistler’s Portrait 
‘of Miss Alexander, No..6; 
Piano,” No.7; Mr. Roussel’s “ Chelsea Embankment,” 
- No. 8; Mr. Francis James’s “ Corsica,” No. 9; Mr. Sie 
kert’s “Café des Tribunaux, anes No. 10; Mr. 
Lindner’s “ Moonlight,” No. 11; Mr. Whistler’s Por- 
trait of Lady Meux, No. 12; Mr. Starr’s “Children 
Bathing,” No. 14; Mr. Starr's “ Long Shadows,” No. 
15; Mr. Short’s “ Walberswick Pier?) Nov Lo 5) Mr: 
Steer’s “ Signorina Sozo,” No. 18. 

LETTERS TO ABSURD PEOPLE: Mr. Stanley, 
No. 1; Sir W. Lawson, No. 3; Mr. Balfour, No. 5, 
Lord Rosebery, No. 6; Mr. Géschen, No.8: Sir R. 
Webster, No. 9; Cardinal Manning, No. 11; Mr. Car- 
negie, No. 12 ; Mr. Burns, No. 16 ; Canon Farrar, No. 17. 

[Bound copies of “The Whirlwind,” Vol. 1, will shortly 


. be onsaleat the Office. 
supply i is limited. ] 


3 The Gentle Art of Making Enemies, 


Mr. Whistler’s “At the | 


Orders should be sent in ‘carly, as the | 


MR, Wm, RINENANY'S 


NEW BOOK. © 


BY 
gd. MAN Eel WHISTLER. 
In 1 vol. 4to., 10s, 6d. 


WHIRLWIND—* Mr, Whistler’s charming book,” 
Puncu—*‘ A work of rare humour; the book of the buttery 
ls a thing of beauty and a joy for now and ever,” j 


Timps—‘‘ A book which will stir much talk,” 


N 
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LONDON ; 21, BEDFORD ‘STREET, W.C. 


LETTS'S 


Of which the Issues for LE$QOL are just ready. ~ 


1 [ney are ‘the best in 


existence.’ ”__Academy. 


2.— The paper leaves nothing 


to be desired.”—Bristol 
Mercury. 


3“ They “are sidgulacly 

cheap. —The Queen. 

—‘ The quality of the paper 
grows better, the price 


seems to go down.’— 
Scotsman. 
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Printed for the Proprietor, and Published at 150, Strand, ‘London ;W.C 
All Gommmunicadons relating to Advertisements must be addressed to the Office of The Whirlwind. 


| FACTS TO REMEMBER respecting oo 


LISTS CONTAINING FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE SENT POST "FREE ON APPLICATION. 


DIARIES, 


5.—“*They are well pried 
and well bound. "—Colonies _ 
and India. | 
6,—“The most comulete. a 


convenient Diaries Pa 
lished. —Bristol Mercury, 


The Original | and ianalen 
LETT’S DIARIES are published 
exclusively by Cassell & Company, 
‘Ltd., Ludgate Hill, London, and 
sold by all Booksellers and 
Stationers. 


mi HERBERT V VIANY © 


SOL Il VO, 2 Pus One Penny - 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER, TOs [FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 
8 


DUSTY TO VANWARD, ON IT GOES SUPERB. 


\ 


(In XO CASES have fires occurred in our installations. ) 


WiEvant-eGarde de Provence, 


cman | ELEGTRIC LIGHTING 


Religieux, Politique et Litéraire. 
MANSIONS, HOUSES, &c. 


—>— 


Special attention paid to the wiring of houses for the Electric 
Light after the close of the Season. : 
Prix de l’abonnement: étranger, 12 francs (un an). : : \ 
TEMPORARY LIGHTING FOR DANCES, SUPPERS, &e. 
Prix du numero : 5 centimes. ; 
od Estimates Free. Experienced Engineers sent to all parts. 


: ELECTRIC & STEAM LAUNCHES. 


A oe e Chon : 
dmi istration et Redaction Prices quoted on receipt of details, 


62, Boulevard de la Madeleine, Marseille. ; a 


WOODHOUSE & RAWSON, 


UNITED, LIMITED, 


a 


_ Agence a Londres : 


88, QUEEN VICTORIA ST,, LONDON, E.C, 


A. Sigle, 30, Lime Street, EAC. : Where model installation gan be seen at work, 
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Chi sputa contro il vento si sputa contro il viso, 


es NOTICES. &e. 


THE PROPRIETOR-EDITOR, AND ALL WRITERS IN 


“DHE WHIRLWIND,’ ARE ONLY RESPONSIBLE FOR 


OPINIONS APPEARING ABOVE THEIR OWN SIGNATURES. 


_ The Proprietor-Editor declines all responsibility for 
the return of MSS. sent into-him. When a stamped 
addressed envelope is enclosed he will, ihowever, en- 
deavour to return rejected contributions. 

He. will gladly give his best consideration to all 


: literary matter submitted to him, and accepted con- 
, tributions will be paid-for. 


' All friends interested in any of the causes that THE 
WHIRLWIND advocates. are requested to mention to the 


*“ Proprietor-Editor thé names of any other persons likely 


to be interested. 

Single copies can be obtained from the office, price 14d. 
post free. The annual-subscription is 6s. 6d. by post to 
any country within the postal union. Anyone preferring 
to compound with a lump sum of £5 will receive the 
paper free for life, from the commencement. 

Anyone experiencing a difficulty in procuring copies of 
Tat WHIRLWIND, in however remote a district, is 
earnestly requested to communicate with the Manager 
at the Publishing Offices. 

_ All orders, contributions, and complaints should be 
directed to the Editor at the offices of THe WHIRLWIND, 
150, Strand, London, W.C., where the trade can also be 
supplied. 

Tse WHIRLWIND is now registered at the General 
Post Office as a newspaper. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Out colleague has, for the nonce, been called from us. 
“While duly deploring the discontinuance of his collabora- 
tion, we feel so deeply the importance of what is before 
him that we refrain from further regret and wish him 
Godspeed upon his delicate mission, in the full confid- 
ence that his brilliant successes will shed additional lus- 
tre upon our own triumphs during his absence. 

a 


BROUHAHA. 


We need not offend our cultured readers’ under- 
standing by saying that, in offering for their delight an 
original sonnet by Stéphane Mallarmé, we are affording 
them a rare privilege. 


. To Monsieur Mallarmé, the chief of the “‘ Décadents,” 
is conceded the position of the most wingtiéme siécle 
paet in France, and to us has been granted the charm- 
ing distinction of discovering, to the barbarians in these 
islands, this latest trill of that Singer. 


For men whose education has been perfected and 
whose perceptions have been sharpened by a study of 
THE WHIRLWIND during now nearly five months, it 
is not neccessary to place dots upon all the i’s,—and for 
the rest, what matters it ? Still,—filled with joy as we 
are, and in possession of supreme maaterpieces,—this 


is a moment in which it is our humour to consider 


See EE WHEREIN 


| accompany infallibly the work of the Master. 
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even the bewilderment of the outer Philistine, For 
his further stupefaction, then, it pleases us to tell him 
that, though the old verse of France was prosaically 
correct in its syntax, irreproachable in its convention- 
ality, staid and chill in its essence, Art was unsatisfied. 
And, as to us, after an era of rampant bourgeois medio- 


crity came Hdgar Poe, so to France, after desperate 


academic dullness, came Beaudelaire,— and now 
Stéphane Mallarmé, who has affected a revolution in 
the dovecots of poetical orthodoxy. Colour, harmony, 
and musical effect alone’ bring with them that com- 
pleteness, that polished finish, that correction, which _ 
These — 
high verities are revealed only born with the Artist’s 
power to apply them. This man is the raffiné Prince 
of “ Décadents’’—the classic of Modernity—Stephane © ; 
Mallarmé, . | 
re o 


The indolent and thoughtless persons who omitted | 
to purchase our seventeenth number, containing Mr. ; 
Whistler’s first “Song on Stone,” are now likely to | 4 
regret their procrastination, as the price of it has 
been raised to five shillings. — ae : 


xx a 
A Session of the Order of the White Rose was held | 
on Saturday last, being the anniversary of the crossing ‘a 
of the border by the Prince Regent in 1745, at St. a 
James’s Hall. A paper was read by Mr. H. Barton q 
Baker on “The Literature and Morals of the Stuart 
Period,” in which he pointed out that much of what is a 
known. as Hlizabethan literature really belonged to the 4 
reign of James the First. An interesting discussion 
ensued. . 


Our Legitimist friends may look forward to finding, 
in the forthcoming number of The Royalist, a brilliant 
and conclusive article upon the claims of King Charles 
the First to the title of Martyr. Copies may be obtained 
at 21, Regent’s Park Terrace, price sixpence each. — 


KX 


From BORDIGHERA. — ‘During many days the 
Mediterranean has been asblue as fancy pictures it, and 
our thermometer is nearly 70° in our salon without a 
fire, and the garden full of roses, heliotrope, geranium, 
etc. We spent two days at Cannes, truly a dead city, 
hardly any hotels open and every villa with its uncom- 
promising shutters closely shut. Here the people come 


earlier.” 


T do not read the Pall Mall Gazette, but I am told 
that, in company with other journals of the eaves- 
dropping school, it has been indulging in silly false- 
hoods with reference to Mr. and Lady Anne Blunt. 
For the last few years they have spent the winter at 
their house near Cairo and while there Mr, Blunt has 
worn Arab dress. Now the Pail Mall Gazette has 
jumped to the conclusion that because it is November, 
Mr. Blunt and his wife must necessarily be in Egypt, 
and accordingly it prints a sensational paragraph im- 
plying that they are living somewhere in the desert 
among barbarous savages and conforming to all manner — 
of barbarous habits, Asa matter of fact Lady Anne 
and her daughter only left Hngland for Paris a few days 
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- ago, they were to join Mr. Blunt there and proceed 
leisurely to Egypt. When they get there it is certain 
that their life and habits will be pretty much those of 
other civilized visitors. 

on 


AN “ALL-ROUND” PARSON.—A_ corresponding 
Bishop sends us the following advertisement, upon 
which we only ask ‘To what are we coming ?” 


URATE WANTED, a common sense, Broad 
Church, Ritualistic, Evangelical, working on 
Church Times’ lines. He must be an all-round man, 
able to superintend a Soup Kitchen, personally con- 
duct Penny Readings and Parochial Smoking Concerts, 
and manage a Gymnasium and Swimming Bath for 
Boys and Girls. If competent to preside both at 
Church Balls and Bazaars, and to appear occasionally 
as a Nigger Soloist—with or without burnt cork and 
banjo accompaniment—all the better. Some practical 
knowledge of Sanitary Science—dust-bins and earth- 
closets—would be a distinct recommendation. Views 
flexible. No fringe allowed, but mustachios welcomed. 
Address the Rey. Professor ——, M.A., Sion 
College, H.C. 


WHEN THIEVES FALL OuT.—Whichever side may 
be taken in the recriminatory controversy between Mr. 
Stanley and his accomplices, it will be generally admitted 
that some very dark deeds indeed were committed by 
those marauders in Darkest Africa. I certainly do not 
share the regret which has been expressed in other news- 
papers with referenceto recent revelations. They haveserved 
to emphasize the fact, upon which I have already dwelt in 
these pages, that the Stanley expedition was a filibustering 
raid, organised, for theirown private profit, by a number of 
highly unscrupulous persons. The mistake made by Mr. 
Stanley’s critics is to suppose that his companions were 
much more immaculate than himself. Indeed, with the 
exception of Major Barttelot, who is now outside con- 
troversy, the lieutenants of Mr. Stanley were a set of 
mawvars sujets, who had been persuaded to explore Africa 
with the idea that they would remain there. I was told 
(as Mr. Stanley says) that the return of these travellers 
caused considerable consternation in the bosom of families 
not a few. After all, the irresponsibility of their situation 


gave the men unique opportunities of indulging their evil 
dispositions, and we must not be surprised if they availed _ 
themselves of them. 


In the interesting letters of Gibbon to the first Lord 
Sheffield there is a remarkable passage, which may be 
read with advantage in the present day. Speaking of the 
politics of his time, “I cannot,” he says, “ repress my 
indignation at the use of those foolish, obsolete, odious 
words, Whig and Tory. In the American War they 


might have had some meaning. . . Since the 
Coalition all general principles have been confounded.” 
A century has passed since these words were written, but 
the odious terms remain, and by another Coalition all 
general principles have been once more confounded. 
There are men sitting in Parliament, and calling them- 
selves Whigs or Tories, Liberals and Unionists, whose 
principles it is impossible to discover. After the passing 
of the Reform Bill an effort was made to shake off these 
two words as utterly inapplicable to the politics of a 
nation which had just passed through a revolution, and 
Liberal and Conservative were adopted as the party nick- 
names. he associations of Whig and Tory were purely 
historical ; the former were for the Revolution of 1688, 
the latter were against it. This lasted until the accession 
of George the Third, when the words were radically 
altered in their meaning. There was no longer any 
question of overthrowing the Revolution settlement. 
Tories were men who supported the effort of the young 
George the Third to emancipate the throne from the 
tutelage of the half-dozen Whig families who had placed 
George the First upon it. Whigs were men who sup- 
ported those families—and that was all. The years that 
followed, says Lord Stanhope, were filled with nothing. 
but an unintelligible series of squabbles between the - 
Noble Lord in the Blue Ribbon and the Noble Marquis 
in the Green. The two Pitts next appeared upon the 
scene. The elder was called a Whig, and perhaps rightly, 
for he continued and even extended the wasteful and 
ruinous policy inaugurated by William of Orange of 
needless hostility to France, Continental alliances, endless 
wars, enormous increase of the National debt. The 
younger was called a Tory, but his policy differed in no 
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» material respect—except success—from his father’s, and 


to this day the nation is saddled with the payment of 
twenty-eight millions sterling as interest every year upon 
the tremendous sums raised to carry on his warlike 
schemes, every one of which—unlike Chatham’s—was a 
failure. 

Between the conclusion of the war and the passing of 
the Reform Bull, the word Tory sank to its lowest depths ; 
ii meant aman who was opposed to necessary reforms. 
W hig—to my thinking for the first tims—was synonymous 
with reformer, and was used to distinguish the moderate 
advocates of political change from more extreme men. 


To the generation then growing up, however, the Revolu- 
‘tion with its “ families’ was no longer a name to conjure 


--with ; the Manchester School arose and a new catchword 


“was invented to act as an umbrella for a great party with 
»many sections. 


The new word was “Liberal,” the best 


. ever invented for a political confederation, for under cover 


of so vague an appellation what is there that may not be 


‘done or’said? The Reform Bill came and Tory also was 


Fee Bact 


came teres 


; superseded by ‘‘ Conservative.” 


From this time down to 
1867 the two great English parties—each ina new suit of 
clothes—may b2 said to have fairly deserved their names. 
Each fulfilled its proper function in the state. The 


Liberals passed Liberal measures ; the Conservatives took 
‘care that in.those measures there should be nothing that 


undermined our.ancient institutions : they. conserved. 

It is/well worthy of remark that the influence they 
excercised upon domestic legislation was that of an 
Opposition ; they had power, but they were not in office. 
“Our side” were not “in” but an opposition of nearly 
three hundred.members in combination with a majority 
of th: Upper House, could prevent the coach from going 
rapidly downhill. And when at long intervals they 
assumed the reins of power for a short time, they were 
entirely unfettered by pledges, administered the public 
departments admirably, and, with the assistance of the 
Manchester School, were able to mitigate and undo much 
of Lord Palmerston’s “spirited” bullying of little states 
and interference with all. 

The year 1867 witnessed the overthrow of the Liberal 
constitution of 1832, and the establishment of household 
sulfrage. And it also saw the rise of two leaders, whose 
alternate tenure of power would have been scarcely possible 
without the great change which gave votes to the work- 
ing classes, Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone. 

It is, perhaps, to be regretted that the former in his 
great work of popularising the constitution should have 
revived the word Tory with its eighteenth century asso- 
ciations, good and bad. The questions of our day are 
social rather than political, and the work of repelling the 
Socialist quack and the agitator is rendered no easier by 
interpolating historical questions which rather tend to 
confuse the points at issue. _ 

One great result, not perhaps foreseen by the illustrious 
author of the Reform Bill of 1867, was the growth of a 
semi-socialist party in Parliament, who scored their first 
success in.the passing of the. Elementary Education Act. 
The success of that bold attempt upon the pockets of the 
ratepayers has led to a long train of evils which it is the 
business of Tue Wutrtwinp to combat. Behind the 
semi-socialists, the skirmishers and advance-guard, the 
main body of the great Socialist army has marshalled its 
forces and advanced to the attack. Noone who witnessed 
the monster demonstration of the 5th of May in Hyde 
Park in favour of the ‘Eight Hours Day” can doubt 
that this is the great. question of our time. And it is 


here that the inconvenience of Lord Beaconsfield’s party 


nomenclature comes in, intensified too as it has been by 
another brilliant politician using the word on all occasions. 
The fact is that a name is wanted under whose cover all 
men may rally, who are prepared to defend the personal 
liberties of England against the new social despotism, the 
professional agitator and the London County Council. 
What can that name be except Conservative. Under 
these circumstances I look about me for a Conservative 
Party, but I cannot find one. There is indeed a Unionist 
Party, whose real leaders would seem to be Mr. Goschen, 
an independent Liberal, and Mr. Chamberlain, a pro- 
nounced Radical. Where are the Conservatives all this 
time ? and what have they conserved ? 

In order to obtain the support of the benevolent neu- 


trality of Liberal Unionists and Radical Unionists, we 


can see only too well what they have conceded. Elective 


‘government in rural districts, the creation of the London 


County Council with its far-reaching powers and meddle- 
some policy, the universal rule, local as well as imperial, 
of bare numerical majordtes, with machinery for carry- 
ing out their behests, and taxing the minority: these are 


grand achievements truly for a government and a_party, 


whose individual members still for the most part call 
themselves Conservative, at least in private. | 

Can a Conservative party be formed once more to be a 
rallying point for those who believe in English liberty ? 
I feel sure that Conservatives in general have not clearly 
understood what has been going on in their own ranks, 
nor the demoralisation caused by the Great Panic of 1886. 
It is no uausual thing now to meet men who call them- 
selves Old Tories. Th2 words carry one back in imagina- 
tion to the days of swords and snuff-boxes, to Walpole 
and Shippen, to the tims when men dined at three 
o'clock, and sat over their wine till they reeled from their 
chairs. But when these fiery politicians are asked a few 
questions about their political creed they answer you in 
generalities, and their ideas, when they have any, seem 
to savour strongly of Radicalism, if not of downright 
Socialism. ‘ Mankind,” said Lord Beaconsfield, “ are the 
slaves of words and phrases.” At the present moment a 
phrase is’thoughtlessly used by people who have not 
studied English history to cover a policy totally opposed 
to everything that the historic Tories ever believed in. I 
turn therefore to Conservatism once more, and the last 


word is ;: ‘Wanted, a Conservative Party.” 
ee teAG na 
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MR. WHISTLER’S “SONGS ON STONE.” 


No. 2. 


We learn that there is still prevalent a delusion that 
these works are reproductions. Let us impress upon our 
readers that they are orzgzna/ lithographs, drawn by the 
painter upon the spot, “fresh from his hand.” 
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THE LAST HEIR OF SUMMER. 


October, jealous of her tinted splendours— 
Last heir of summer’s golden glory— 
Strips earth of all the beauty Nature renders 
In leaf and bough ; leaves the sad story 
Of Life’s decay to blind, deaf, mute November, 
Lone Outcast of the Year ; lost child 
Of gloom—whose office is the dread “ Remember ;” 
At its advent, Death waked and smiled. 
p Bioek, 


LITERATURE 


a THE REMINISCENCES OF THREE 
CONTINENTS, 


The reminiscences of Mr. De 
Leon, formerly diplomatic agent 


and consul general of the United States of America in. 


Egypt, will be read with pleasure and attention wherever 
the English language is spoken and wherever English 
modern literature is appreciated. We have read the two 
volumes, which Mr. De Leon has produced, with great 
care, and can, without hesitation, pronounce them to be 
eminently satisfactory in tone and laudable in purpose. 
He has acquired complete mastery over his subject, and 
has not been slow to take advantage of it, not in a manner 
that does violence to his discretion but in a way that re- 
flects great credit on his intelligence and his appreciation 
of the stupidity of the “general” reader. 

If we might offer a criticism we should say that Mr. De 
Leon is too much of a pedant. 
that his father was a man of great literary attainments, 
that he was a lover of books and a hater of men, that he 
himself lived in an atmosphere highly charged with 
knowledge, that he was a person dwelling apart, un- 
acceptable to ordinary boys, and indifferent to the amuse- 
ments of his youthfulcontemporaries. With pardonable, 
but at the same time amusing, egotism, Mr. De Leon 
tells us how he learned the French alphabet, or trans- 
lated the narrative of Czesar’s campaign in Gaul, or 
essayed to force the Pons Asznorum. He has~got all 
the stock quotations by heart. He can rap them out 
much as a bargeman would an oath. He has caught the 
style of the Dazly Telegraph, and writes about people 
being as numerous in such and such a place as “leaves in 
Vallombrosa.” He is—to use a vulgar expression—cram 
full of knowledge, and he finds apparently great difficulty 
in imparting some of it to other people. 

For the rest we have few faults to find. The book 
seems to be carefully and accurately written. Once the 
author writes ‘“hung ” instead of “ hanged,” which, as he 
isa Yankeeand not a countryman of our own, can be very 
well excused. He makes one slight error in a date, but 
atones for his carelessness by his evident anxiety to make 
his narrative as precise and exact as possible. 

“ During the war between the Federate and Confederate 
States his sympathies, of course, lay with the latter. He 
is a believer in tne institution of slavery, and regrets the 
emancipation of the “blacks.” There would seem to be 
some grounds for his belief, as the following, if accurate, 
should serve to demonstrate :—“ The tasks of the black 
slave were not so heavy—nor the life so dreary—as those of 
the ancient serf ; and the power of the master over life 
and liberty far less in the one case than in the other. 
The serf was at the absolute disposal of his feudal lord in 
life, limb, and service. The southern slave was the ward 
_ of the State, under the protection of a written code of 
laws, whieh guarded jealously his life, person, and com- 
fort, and punished sternly all infractions of the laws of 
humanity, as much as laws recorded on the statute books. 
With but rare exceptions, the slave was treated with 
kindness and consideration, as was his master’s interest ; 
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He is careful to tell us. 
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but he was regarded as a grown-up child, as his peculiar 
nature and character required. Any master who had thé 
reputation of being unkind to his slaves, had also to face’ 
social ostracism, through the pressure of public opinion: 
The reckless and impulsive southern character had 
nothing in it that was mean or cruel.’’ Contrasting the 
position of the coloured population of America now to 
that formerly enjoyed by it, Mr. De Leon says : “ Before 
the war which made the negro his own master, ‘the negro 
quarter ’on each plantation constituted a colony, sub- 
jected to a firm and kindly rule, in the interest both of 
master and slave. This quarter was composed of cabins 
4 as fresh-looking as whitewash could make them, 
and compulsory scrubbing and sanded floors could 
make them within. They received supplies of. food oz 
rations, regularly, irrespective of the products of thos 
patches which were considered and treated as their 
property. On the plantation there was a hospital with a 
qualified physician in attendance, where the old, infirm or 
ill, were carefully tended . The masters encouraged 
religious exercises among them, as producing morality. 

They enjoyed the Christmas time also, and held 
revels quite as enjoyable and much more noisy than the 
masters. Visiting the southern plantations has 
now become a melancholy business The cabin of 
the freedman wears a more forlora and dilapidated, 
neglected look than even the residence of the planter. 
The old sounds of mirth and melody proczed no longer 
from cabins, whose former gardea plots are now over- 
grown with rank weeds.” Mr. de Leon then proceeds to 
paint a very dismal picture of the present social condition, 
but we have exhausted the limited space at our disposal, 
and must conclude this very short notice of a very enter- 
taining book with a strong recommendation to all lovers 
of literature to:place Mr. D2 Leon’s “ Reminiscences of 
Three Continents ” upon their library sh2lves. 
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“A Short Life of Cardinal Newman.” 
Downey, London. : 
“With Stanley’s Rear Column.” By S. Rose Troup, 
Chapman and Hall, London, 1 vol. 
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November 15.—Carlisle taken, 1745. Murder of Royalists 
at York and Carlisle, 1746. 

3 19.—King Charles the Martyr born, 1600. 

a 20.—Francis, Duke of Modena, who, but for 
the exclusion of Roman Catholics, 
would have reigned as King of England 
from 1840 to 1875, died 1875. 

Disraeli took his seat in Parliament, 1837. 
eee : 


HERALDRY. 


A FRENCH HERALD ON THE ENGLISH ARMS. 


That the noble Science of Heraldry is no mere barren 
antiquarian study but may be made the vehicle of im- 
parting profound historical and political lessons, let the 
following chapter of French Heraldry bear witness. It 
is by the young French Herald, Edgar de Florimont, who 
may be fitly described as the juge d’armes of the 
Provencal Royalists. It will be observed that M. de 
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Florimont speaks’ of the Leopards of England: there has 
always been a controversy as to whether the passant 
guardant creatures in the shield of England are leopards 
or lions. Down to the end of the reign of Henry II 
they were always blazoned leopards, and English Heralds 
do not appear to have been able to convince their con- 
tinental brethren of England’s claim to the nobler brute. 
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“ Quarterly, ist and 4th, gules, three leopards passant 
guardant, or, for England ,; 2nd, or, a lion rampant wrth- 
tn a double tressure flory counterflory gules, for Scotland ; 
3rd, azure, a harp, or, stringed argent, for Ireland. 

These are the arms of the United (!) Kingdom of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

England, having conquered her rivals. quartered 
the arms of her victims with her own, but she took 
care to reserve for herself the first and fourth quarters of 
the shield, so as to show that she alone was to pe the be- 
ginniug and the end of this Union, and that she intended 
to command like a taskmaster the Irish and the Scotch 
whom she embraced in the higher bands of her power. 
What a lesson there is in this marshalling of the shields ! 

The melodious Harp of Ireland on its azure field, seems 
ready to vibrate with the songs of the Irish Sea. Symbol 
of the ¢haracter of that romantic race which is still fight- 
ing for its religion and its liberty, the harp is almost 
mute in the midst of all these lions and leopards, whose 
roaring stifles the last chords in the funeral dirge of un- 
happy Ireland. This shield alone in the whole emblazon- 
ment is without gules; the people it represents ask 
only for peace: freely to enjoy the heavens above them 
whether clear or cloudy, the seas around them whether 
calm or stormy, freely to enjoy the prolonged echoes of 
their hills and plains, the murmur of their rivers and the 
roar of their torrents—this is all they desire ; why, then, 
is it not granted them? 

Forth from the extreme fastnesses of Scotland sprang 
the Red Lion of the Stuarts to stay the conquests of the 
English. Bravely it rose, rampant, ready to clutch its 
enemy by the throat ; it bounded by the side of Prince 
Charles Edward to the very gates of London. But its 
enemy strangled the Lion of Scotland; it enclosed it as 
in a cage in its tressure of gules, and every vestige of this 
hand to hand fight has vanished, save only the deadliest 
hatred. 

The three Leopards of England, the Alpha and the 
Omega of the emblazonment of Great Britain, very 
strikingly portray three different clases of English people. 
The Leopard in chief represents Royalty, the Leopard in 
fess the nobility, the Leopard at the base the baronets. 
All are passing with the same intent across their bloody 
field of gules ; all seek the same end : a gold mine. 


Leopards! how truly symbolic of the English character.* ’ 


A feline race, a hypocritical race, concealing their des- 
troying talons in their velvet paws! A rampant race, 
when ramping pays, a salient race when assailing pays ! 
‘With what delight does not the Leopard stalk along the 
glade where his prey slumbers, watching for the propitious 
moment when-he may tear it to pieces and slake his thirst 
in its blood. England! behold thy portrait! behold the 
likeness of thy character, a likeness that does not flatter, 
it is true, but which thy blazon indicates but too clearly. 

Although her Leopards are of or, England does not 


* “Needless to say that I am referring to the England of the 
Revolution, “De lAnglais orangiste, bien entendu.” / 
‘ Note of M. DE FLORIMONT. 


consider that she has enough gold. With a clever cast of 
the net, in which the French are only too well-skilled, but 
which the English practised before us, the revenues of 
gentle Ireland and fiery Scotland were hauled in to swell 
the fortunes of the Dukes and Peers of London, and thus 
gold is omnipresent in the English arms: Leopards of 
gold, a Harp of gold, a Field of gold! It is almost the 
blazon of a Jew! © 

Why dolsaya Jew? Judas sold his Master for gold. 
England, for gold, betrayed all the Bonapartes, who, like 
Themistocles of old, had come to beg the hospitality of 
her hearth. ‘Those who, for gold, enchained the offspring 
of the Revolution, may yet do the like to a Prince of the 
Royal House. Count of Paris, beware of the English ! 

I have not wished ‘to insult England; I have simply 
translated the meaning of her Arms, as I would translate 
Tacitus or Virgil—the only difference being that a trans- 
lation of Tacitus or Virgil would contain nothing but 
ennobling sentiments.” 

* % * Ed * 


Ha! One needs to draw breath after this singular 
chapter of Heraldy. But we shall all of us heartily appre- 
ciate M. de Florimont’s noble sympathy for loyal England 
his manifest detestation of disloyal Ulster, and his love 
and pity for persecuted Ireland. His tirade is, after all 
only directed against the England created by Dutch 
William—? Angleterre Orangiste—(Edgard de Florimont 
I thank thee for teaching me that phrase !) and we cannot 
but admit that there is too much sad truth in the tale of 
rapacity and crime which he has read in the Arms of 
England. 

Mixes Corser. 


——__+___ 


CHITTERLINGS. 


Ve. 
THE SPEECH OF A LATENT HERO. 


“Oh, you bewildered young man!” cried Colonel 
Hector Delamancha, ‘and do you seriously mean to tell 
me that you don’t understand why heroes are scarce ?”’ 

““Most seriously,” I replied. 

It was last Sunday evening. I had found my friend in 
the club ‘smoking-room, He was puffing a very long 
Cabana and reading an old-fashioned poem, called 
“ Marmion.” 

Delamancha is a small man—a very small man—five 
feet one or two I'should say, speaking without a mea- 
suring rod. He has a pair of very gentle light blue eyes. 
Also he has a pair of very fierce dark brown moustaches. 
He is a Colonel in the Volunteers, but the bread which 
he eats he earns in a peaceful path of commerce. None 
of his known ancestors ever wore the Queen’s uniform. 
But for the knowledge of what a hero should be like I 
would pit him against all articulately speaking men. His 
heart is in other days. He regrets the invention of fire- 
arms and the growth of cities. 

“ Now, tell me, if you can,” he continued in the 
Socratic method, “who, or what, is to blame for the 
scarcity of heroes?” 

In desperation I replied— 

‘Perhaps the whole burden must rest upon the 
shoulders of women, because they are too easily satisfied. 
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Perhaps our moral atmosphere is become too rare and 
pure for the lungs of heroes to breathe without suffocation. 
Perhaps giants and ogres are all dead. Perhaps Imperial 
Democracy has something to do with it. Perhaps 
crowded cities and the decay of duelling Wy 

“Heroes are few,’ remarked the Colonel, mournfully, 
“and the world is a dull place in consequence. . . . 
There is, however, this ray of hope. The sham hero may 
strut and ruffle it with great applause, but his triumph, at 
any rate, is not at the expense of the true hero.” 

‘“ At whose expense ?”’ 

“At the expense of the coward, or of the less expert 
dissembler, or of him who might be a hero, but isn’t: 
When a real hero appears, he is instantly recognised with 
a mighty clamour. There are more /atent heroes than 
the world thinks.” 

The Colonel folded his arms, and looked very noble. 

““My dear Chitterling,” he went on, ‘now and again 
over a book of history, over a novel by Alexandre Dumas, 
or a poem by Walter Scott, through my whole frame 
there rushes a great thrill. I cannot listen to a Jacobite 
song without tingling from top to toe. I fancy other men 
feel the same emotions. This is what makes me think 
that there is still left in us a certain capacity for being 
heroes. As we sit by the fire in our armchairs we often 
think that we, too, could swing swords about and do quite 
purposeless fine deeds if only circumstances were otherwise 
than they are.” 

The Colonel sighed deeply. 

“Perhaps,” I suggested, ‘the recording angel will 
pardon us for grumbling against our handicap and for 
deciding that it is better to mock at the whole business 
than to gain credit as shams and impostures.” 

But my friend was plunged in a deep reverie, and made 
no reply for a long while. 

“Tt is an American poet who has said that now ° 

‘Things are in the saddle 

‘ And ride mankind.’ 

In the old days there were fewer things! Circumstances 

were weaker. An ordinary man could mould them. But 

nowadays we have to be content with the work of a cog- 
wheel and mutiny is impossible.” 

“Then you think that the order in which we find our- 

selves is unfriendly to the existence of heroes ?”’ 

“We have not a chance. Everything is mapped out 
for us from the cradle to the grave. Some of us in early 
youth flatter ourselves that emancipation will come with 
a worldly competency somewhere in the middle age of 
man. A miserable superstition! By that time we are 
enslaved to a more merciless taskmaster—habit—from 
whom emancipation never comes. Now tell me! 
At what time of life may we reasonably hope to have 
done the shining deed of valour which is to cause women 
to send us rings and kerchiefs by a little foot page? 
Quentin Durward, at the age of twenty, had unhorsed in 
single combat the Duke of Orleans: had exchanged 
sword thrusts with Dunois, the champion of France: had 
saved fair ladies from treachery and ambuscade: had 
defied ‘the Wild Boar of the Ardennes’ in his halls and 
had driven him to bay in the battle! Quentin Durward 
was not of age to have been a competent trustee under a 
marriage settlement when he did all these things and 
wedded the fairest lady in France into the bargain. 
Quentin Durward lived in happier times. Pooh! In 
this age it is the fashion to call people ‘ boys’ who have 
bald heads and thirty or more years 

‘What with a private and a public school training, a 
university training, a professional training—what with 
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culture antl competitive examinations and. evening 
parties—perhaps (but only perhaps) the age of forty may 
see us thoroughly equipped for battle. 

“This is ridiculous, wicked, Horrinte! — At ferty a 
man ought to be thinking of his sins and solemn things ; 
not of rash deeds of valour, the eyes of damsels, and other 
vanities. At forty he ought to have done something and 
not to have everything still left to do. 

‘Tet us tollow out this depressing train of thought :— 
Suppose the age of forty, longtime eagerly expected, to 
have at length;arrived. Suppose the equipment to be 
complete. Suppose the victory to be achieved. Of what . 


‘ mature is the victory ?~ What captives and prizes shall we 


have sent home to Dulcinea de] Toboso? What crowns of 
conquered kings shall we have laid at her feet ?” 

Deeply interested I had followed this flight with 
admiration, but for the life of me I could suggest no 
answer. Nor was an answer necessary ; for Delamancha, 
heroism being out of his reach, has become a philosopher, 
and a philosopher, as we all know, isa man who asks other 
people questions;with a view to answering them himself. 

After a pause he continued with great emphasis—“ A 
little worldly prosperity ! that is all. Some beggarly 
goods and chattels, honestly or dishonestly acquired, 
according as one is in trade or at the law! A certain 
facility at cheap epigram! An acquaintance with the 
current magazine articles! Such will be the hopeful 
result of our endeavours. J have gone through the mill. 
Z set out with high hopes. J know all about it. © 

“Tt is decidedly unpleasant to think of these things ; 
though of course we can’t mend matters, and to us no 
blame attaches. We are merely children of the age, 
piously educated to a quiet conformity with what is called 
its ‘Spirit.’ [am told that we take more frequent baths 
than our medizval ancestors. Our ideas upon duty and 
right are more subtle. But the circumstances in which 
we-find ourselves make it nearly certain that the hot 
cinder inside us will burn itself away without a flame.” 

“Verily,” I replied as sympathetically as I could, ‘ if 

heroics are to end, lovemaking should end too, for other- 
wise, much mournful grotesqueness will ensue, seeing that 
women are so ready to worship the illusion.” “The 
strange case of Titania and Bottom the weaver was a 
prophecy,’’said the Colonel,“‘Such an entanglement is more 
of a shame and a ridicule to the clown than to the Queen 
of Beauty.” 
_ At this point the waiter appeared with another cigar 
and a large Brandy and Soda. My friend lit the cigar, 
and after a homeric draught he terminated the disctission 
in the following sentences. 

‘Tt is bad enough that we cannot acquire the dignity 
and stature of Heroes. It is infinitely worse that circum- 
stances force us to stand in the shoes of heroes, to wear 
their armour, to receive their rewards. The irony of the 
situation is grievous. When the Gods in their wrath 
condemned man to play an ignoble part, they ought, in 
their mercy, to have bereft him also of that blind 
propulsion to matrimony, by which a lot, necessarily base, 
has been made needlessly absurd.” 


PETER CHITTERLING. 
or 


“There is no phase of conceit more detestable than 
self-depreciation.” 


F. C. Puinuips.—“ As in a Looking-Glass.” 
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Sinon rieur que puisse lair 


De sa a éventer Whistler. 


- Stéphane Mallarmé, 
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~ M. HERBERT VIVIAN 


[Les lignes que l'on va lire sont dues a la plume d’un 
vaillant légitimiste anglais. Nos amis voudront bien 
excuser la tournure légérement exotique du style en 
faveur de la beauté touchante des idées. | 

Les lecteurs de 7’ Avante-Garde ont entendu parler d 
temps en temps du WHIRLWIND, le nouveau journal 
légitimiste de Londres, qui, bien qu’apparaissant dans un 
pays ot la foi légitimiste est presque morte, est devenue 
néanmoins un grand succés de presse. Peut-étre se 
plairont-ils 4 apprendre quelque chose de la personalité 
d’un de ses deux jeunes rédacteurs en chef, M. Herbert 
Vivian. 

M. Vivian est un jeune homme de vingt-cing ans. II 
est absolument ce qu’on appelle en Angleterre un genzile- 
man (mot intraduisible, si généralement affecté, si rare- 
ment mérité) un vrai gentleman, brave, fier, généreux. 
Comme le jeune Disraéli, c’est un génie déguisé, et son 
déguisement, comme celui du jeune Disraéli, prend les 
formes les plus a la mode et les plus choisies. C’est un 
dandy, un élégant. Mes lecteurs sourient: qulils se 
souviennent que beaucoup d’hommes sérieux ont com- 
mencé la vie en dandy. a 

En bien des fagons M. Vivian rappelle le jeune Dis- 
raéli. Il est brillant, étincelant, intransigeant, sarcas- 
tique, enseignant, sous l’apparence de l’affectation et 
d’une légére humeur, ia plus saine vérité politique ; il est 
Tory de l’extréme droite, le fléau et la terreur de la 
respectabilité bourgeowse et égoiste. Cest un éminent 
orateur, chatiant et démasquant toute espéce de cafardise. 
En ces traits, comme en beaucoup d'autres, le grand 
homme d’état défunt et le jeune homme d’état de l’avenir 
se ressemblent fort. La vérité de ce que je dis apparaitra 
bientot a tout le monde, car M: Vivian prendra certaine- 
ment place dans le prochain Parliament. 

- Quel sera, direz-vous, le résultat de tant de promesses ? 
N’aurons-nous qu’un second Disraéli? Ah non! que le 
bon Dieu détourne une telle calamité. Car Disraéii 
n’était nas fidéle 4 lui méme. Ses deux derniers romans, 
Lothar et Endymion, révelent beaucoup de lueurs du 
vrai Disraéli, d’un Disraéli convaincu de la vérité des 
prétentions catholiques. En effet, s’il y a du vrai dans 
la rumeur générale, le vrai Disraéli sur son lit de mort, se 
débarassa du faux Disraéli et réclama un pére Jésuite. 
Quand le Jésuite fut trouvé, Vhomme d'état était mort. 
Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! Quelle affreuse tragédie! 

La vie du jeune M. Vivian est trés précieuse 4 l’Angle- 
terre. Sera-t-il vrai ou faux 4 lui-méme? Dans le second 
cas, avec ses hauts talents, il pourra faire des maux in- 
calculables a l’Angleterre; dans le premier, avec sa dis- 
position chevaleresque, il peut devenir le sauveur de son 
pays. 

Le parti légitimiste, en Angleterre, est malheureuse- 
ment pour lui divisé en matiére de religion. II est com- 
posé de Catholiques et d’Anglicans. Cette divergence 
sur la question la plus fondamentale de toutes est fatale 
a son succés. Les deux fractions sont trés sympathiques 
lune a l’autre ; chacune fait a l’autre les concessions que 
permet la conscience, mais ces légéres concessions dans 
une matiére qui en admet si peu, sont une source de 
faiblesse. 

M. Vivian est né Anglican. Il lest resté jusqu’ici. 
S’il ne devient pas Catholique, son avenir ne sera rien ou 
pire que rien. Une fois Catholique—et il le deviendra 
certainement s'il est fidéle 4 ses bons instincts,—son 


premier objectif sera sans doute de rendre Catholique 
tout le parti légitimiste anglais : son second objectif sera 
de faire rentrer toute l’Angleterre dans le sein de l’Eglise 
Universelle. J'ai dit qu’il entrera sans doute dans le 
prochain Parliament. Il y entrera comme légitimiste ; 
Dieu veuille qu’ily entre comme Catholique. II formera 
alors un grand parti Catholique et légitimiste dans le 
Parliament anglais; son influence grandira fort; le 
gouvernement, forcé de calculer avec cette influence, lui 
offrira un portefeuille; bientot il deviendra Preme 
Minister ; les destinées de l’Angleterre seront dans ses 
mains ; il restaurera son souverain légitime, il restaurera 
Punique et la vraie Eglise. De méme qu’il y a de mau- 
vais sujets de politiciens qui voudraient totalement ex- 
clure la religion du domaine politique, de méme, nous le 
constatons avec douleur, il y a des hommes fort religieux 
qui voudralent totalement séparer la politique de la religion. 
Nous, Catholiques et Légitimistes, nous ne sommes pas de 
ces derniers. Nous croyons fermement que l’Eglise nous a 

- enseigné notre foi politique, et toute profession politique 
qui n’est pas la sienne ne vaut.rien. Nous croyons fer- 
mement que l’Eglise recevra sur le continent une aide 
merveilleuse des princes de Bourbon, de Habsbourg, de 
Bragance, de leurs hommes d’état, de leurs soldats. Une 
aide semblable sera donnée a l’Eglise en Angleterre par 
un grand Prime Minzster. Sera-ce M. Vivian? L’avenir 
nous l’enseignera, mais je l’espére, je le crois, car Dieu 
veut le salut de la Grande-Bretagne. 

Prions donc pour la conversion de M. Vivian, car en 
faisant cela, nous prierons, en méme temps, pour la con- 
version de l’Angleterre. Prions aussi pour la conversion 
de son honorable confrére de rédaction M. Stuart Erskine, 
afin que leur journal, déja si sain en matiere de politique 
devienne en peu de temps également sain en matiére de 
religion. Ah vraiment! c’est un beau sujet de priére 
que la conversion de |’Angleterre, car le royaume TZrés 
Chrétren et le royaume des rois défenseurs dela vraie fot 
seront alors réunis par des liens fraternels que rien au 
monde ne pourra ébranler ! 

Christ des Francs, sauvez l’Angleterre ! 


ra IGnace O’CLERY, 


The above article appeared in last Sunday’s issue of our 
fearless and brilliant contemporary, 7’ Avant-Garde de 
Provence. An apology is due to our readers for insult- 
ing them with a translation, and one, moreover, most 
hastily penned :— 

“We owe/ the following lines to a sturdy English 
legitimist. Our friends will doubtless condone the slightly 
exotic character of the style in view of the impressive 
beauty of the ideas. 

“Readers of the Avant Garde have heard from time to 
time of THe WHirtwinp. the new legitimist paper in 
London, which, although appearing in a country where 
legitimist principles are well nigh extinct, has nevérthe- 
less become a ‘huge journalistic success. Perchance, it 
may please them to learn something of the personality of 
one of its young editors, Mr. Herbert Vivian. 

* Mr. Vivian is'a young man of five-and-twenty. He is 
precisely what in England is known as a “gentleman” 
(the word is untranslatable, so generally affected, so 
rarely deserved) a true gentleman, brave, proud, generous. 
Like young Disraeli, he isa genius in disguise, and his. 
disguise, like that of the’ young Disraeli, assumes the 
choicest and most fashionable forms. He is a dandy, an 
exquisite. My readers smile; let them remember that 


many serious persons have begun life as dandies. 
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“In many ways Mr. Vivian recalls the young Disraeli. 

He is brilliant, sparkling, uncompromising, sarcastic, and 
teaches, under the similitude of affectation and of a 
bantering disposition, the soundest political verities ; he is 
a Tory of the extreme right, the scourge and the terror 
of selfish dourgeots respectability. He is an eminent 
orator, who chastises and unmasks all kinds of hypocrisy. 
In these respects, as in many others, the great statesman 
of the immediate past and the young statesman of the 
future are much alike. The truth of what I now say 
will very shortly be made manifest to everyone, as Mr. 
Vivian will undoubtedly take his seat in the next Parlia- 
ment. 

“What, say you, shall be the result of such high 
promise? Are we to have nothing more than a second 
Disraeli? Ah! no. May God avert such a calamity. 
For Disraeli was not true to himself. His two last novels, 
‘“‘Lothair” and ‘ Endymion,” throw many _ sidelights 
upon the real Disraeli, a Disraeli convinced of the truth 
of the legitimist cause, convinced of the truth of the 
Catholic claims. Indeed, if report says true, the real 
Disraeli, on his death-bed, shook off the false Disraeli 
and called for a Jesuit Father. When the Jesuit was 
found, the Statesman was dead. My God! My God! 
How terrible a tragedy! . 

‘The life of the youthful Mr. Vivian is very precious 
to England. Will he be true or false to himself? If false, 
with his vast talents, he will be able to work incalculable 
mischief for England ; if true, with his chivalrous dis- 
position, he may become the saviour of his country. 

“The legitimist party in England is unfortunately divided 
in religion. It is composed of Catholics and Anglicans. 
This divergence on the most fundamental question of all 
is fatal to its success. The two wings are in thorough 
sympathy and each makes the concessions where con- 
science permits ; but these concessions, in a matter which 
so little admits of concessions, are a source of weakness. 

“Mr. Vivian was born in the Anglican faith ; there, up 
till now, he has remained. If he does not become a 
Catholic, his future will be null, or worse than null. Once 
a Catholic—and he will assuredly become one if he be 
faithful to his good instincts—his first aim will doubtless 
_be to make Catholic the whole English legitimist party ; his 
second aim willbeto lead back all England to the bosom of 
the Universal Church. I have said that he will undoubtedly 
enter the next Parliament. He willenter it as a legiti- 
mist : God grant that he may enter it as a Catholic. He 
will then form a great Catholic and legitimist party in 
the English Parliament ; his influence will increase ; the 
government, compelled to reckon with that influence, will 
offer him a portfolio ; soon he will become Prime Minister ; 
the destinies of England will be in his hands; he will 
restore his rightful sovereign; he will restore. the one 
true Church. Just as there are evil-disposed politicians, 
who seek to shut out religion from the political arena, so, 
we are grieved to perceive, are there highly religious men 
who aim at the entire separation of religion and politics. 
“We, Catholics and legitimists, are not of them. We 


firmly believe that the Church has taught us our political 


faith, and no political profession other than hers is of 
any worth. We firmly believe that the Church will 
receive on the continent marvellous support from the 
princes of Bourbon, of Hapsburg, of Braganza, from their 

statesmen, from their soldiers, Similar support will be 
given to the Churchin England by a great Prime Min- 
ister. Will he be Mr. Vivian? ‘The future will inform 
us; but I hope it, I believe it, for God wills the salvation 
of Great Britain. 


‘Tet us then pray for the conversion of Mr. Vivian, for 
by doing so, we shall be praying at the same time for the 
conversion of England. Let us pray also for the con- 
version of his co-editor, Mr. Stuart Erskine, so that their 
paper, already so sound politically, may shortly become 
equally sound religiously. Ay, verily! The conversion 
of England is an admirable subject for prayer, because 
then the Most Christian kingdom, and the kingdom of 
the Defenders of the Faith, -will be united in the 
brotherly bonds, which no power on earth can put 
asunder. pat! 

‘Christ of the Franks, do Thou save England ! 

“Tenatius O’CLERY.” 


- THE ORAMA’S DECLINE 


The decline of the English drama is a fact deplored 
by many, understood by few. Not that this is to be 
wondered at; in an age when all are alike unprincipled, 
how should men perceive that want of principle is the 
unfailing cause of demoralisation and decay ? and yet 
it is through want of principle that our drama has de- — 
clined. 

The hypocrisy and trashiness of the age have per- 
meated the stage, and we see the result in playsin which 
resounding bombast and drivelling banality go hand in 
hand. The truth is that the managers, deliberately 
sacrificing their own convictions in order to make ~ 
money, have basely toadied to the worst portion of the 
audiences. Hven a century ago audiences were ready 
to applaud plays which appealed to the mind and not 
merely to the senses. They may have preferred Mr. 
Puff’s play of “ The Spanish Armada,” but they did not 
refuse toapplaud Sheridan’s“ Pizarro,” which, with all its 
faults, is at least written in English and not in promp- 
ter’s jargon. 

Sheridan, however, was his own manager, and was 
free to offer to the public pearls which the swinish 
herd of “ business-like” managers might have rejected. 

“ Pizarro” was first acted at Drury Lane in 1799. 
Would a play written in an approach to decent English 
be acted at that theatre now ? We doubt it. Take even 
the case of the Lyceum. The patchwork productions 
exhibited on its stage cannot in any sense of the word 
he termed plays; at the best they are but magic lantern 
exhibitions with more or less appropriate incidental des- 
criptions. Do we wish to remember them ? could we 
read then over in cold blood ? there is only one answer 
to these questions. os 

Alas! Alas! We have no plays, we have sold our in- 
heritance for a mess of pottage, and with grovelling 
adulation do we extol the huckstering manager, when, 
stepping to the footlights, he cries, ‘“‘ Now then for my 
magnificence !—my battle !—my noise! and my pro- — 
cession !”’ 


JOHN TREVITHICK. 


“<¢ Plans?’ say I. ‘What a question to ask! As if 
I had any plans in my life. I live aw jour le jour, as 
you know, and never bother about the future. I am 
going to stay in London until I get some invitations to 
the country, and shall be backwards and forwards till 
it ig time to go to Monte Carlo.” 
F. OC. PHiLips.—‘ As in a Looking-Glass.” 
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THE DUGHESSE DE BOURBON, WIFE OF 
PRINCE DE CONDE. 


It is difficult for our imagination to realise that the 
unhappy Duchesse de Bourbon, who died almost in the 
odour of sanctity, and Philippe Egalité, the regicide, were 
sprung from the same loins. If the career and crimes of 
Philippe, Duc de Chartres, added a lurid darkness to 
perhaps the darkest epoch of Christian civilization, the 
life of misfortunes, borne in heroic fortitude, and the holy 
death of Louise, Princesse d’Orléans, Duchesse de Bour- 
bon, shed a gleam of redeeming light over the moral 
atmosphere of France in her darkest hour. The lives of 
this brother and sister of the House of Orléans show once 
more that in France if nowhere else, extremes meet. 
France is the fruitful mother alike of big sinners and of 
great saints. It is, however,the Paris of S. Vincent de 
Paul and of the Sisters of Charity, not the Paris of Victor 
Hugo and the Revolution, that can alone be rightly styled 
La ville lumiere. 

- If the Prince de Condé loved the noble pursuit of arms 
—he first won his spurs at the siege of Gibraltar—he loved 
the ignoble pursuit of woman still more. And yet, it 
must be added to his eternal reproach, he had for 
wife the Princesse Louise d’Orléans, as celebrated for her 
beauty as for her sorrows and misfortunes. When the 
Duc de Bourbon, the last of the Condés, fell in love with 
his fair cousin of the House of Orléans, she was sweet and 


‘twenty, and hea romantic boy of fifteen. Even at that age 


he wasso tumultuous of heart—showing again how true it is 
that the child is father to the man—that he could ill brook 
restraint. His passion was so ungovernable and_ his 
attentions to the Princess so reckless, that to avoid the 
risk of a public scandal, the Heads of the House of Bourbon 
and of the House of Orléans were constrained to consent 
to the marriage, on condition that, immediately after the 
contract had been signed, the Duc de Bourbon, afterwards 
Prince de Condé, should go on his travels for two years ; 
and the Princess retire to a Convent. The ill-omened 
marriage was solemnized on the 23rd of April, 1770. 

But the passions of the Prince de Condé, as his after 
life too clearly showed, could ill brook restraint or delay. 
Scarcely had the Princess reached her appointed abode 
than the Prince de Condé, at the head of his armed 
retainers, forced the Sanctuary of the Convent and 
carried off his perhaps not reluctant bride. 

The moving incidents ef the wooing and wedding of 
the Royal Couple so touched the popular imagination as 
to inspire a drama, entitled “Les Amoureux de Quinze 
Ans,” which was acted during the revels in celebration of 
the marriage and romantic home-bringing ofthe bride at 


Chantilly, the splendid home and birthplace of the Condés, 
and but too often before and since the scene of wild 
revelry and riot. Inthe following year, the drama was 
put on the boards of the Oomédze-Ltalvenne in Paris. 

Yet even the love of the lovers of fifteen evaporated and 
vanished in the licentious atmosphere of Paris, which, 
rather than London—face Mr. Buchanan—might, at least 
in those days, be likened to the Rome of Juvenal. Not 
three years after his marriage, the Prince de Conde 


. entered into a liaison with the Baroness de Carnillac, a 


lady in attendance on the Duchesse de Bourbon. On 
the Prince de Condé’s refusal to break off a disgraceful 
intrigue, carried on uuder his own roof, the outraged wife, 
mother of the infant Duc d’Enghien, quitted for ever the 
Palais Bourbon and her faithless husband. Of the 
infidelities of the Prince de Condé no one in Paris took 
heed ; it was a matter of less moment than the cut of his 
latest coat, or the set of a new wig. The attentions 
lavished so prodigally on the beautiful, but unfortunate 
Duchesse de Bourbon, inspired envy and jealousy only 
in the bosoms of her fair rivals at Court. But her own 
heart was wounded to the quick by pride, if not by 
jealousy, by the court which the Comte d’Artois, Prince 
of the Blood Royal, afterwards Charles X, was openly 
paying to the Baroness de Carnillac, the woman who had 
usurped her place at the Palais Bourbon and who now 
again crossed her path at the palace of the King. 

One night, on the occasion of a bal masqué held at 
Court on the Carnival of 1778, wounded pride or jealousy, 
or perhaps both—for whether justly or no the Prince 
d’ Artois was reputed to have been her lover, at all events 
a lover of hers before her unhappy marriage—the Duchesse 
de Bourbon, disguised and masked, pursued the Comte 
and his companion, both masked to the teeth, with bitter 
taunts and sarcasms. At last, failing in her attempt to 
separate the lovers, the Duchesse de Bourbon, maddened 
by jealousy, plucked off the bearded masque of the Comte 
d’Artois. In his rage the Prince so far forgot himself 
as to tear off the mask from the face of the blushing 
Duchesse de Bourbon. The event and its cause was 
looked upon at Court as an inconvenient contretemps. 
Society in Paris, royal and otherwise, resented as 
an offence against its code, not moral delinquency, but 
its public discovery. The ,Comte d’Artois was frowned 
upon by fair dames as a marplot, who by his gaucherie 
in public had interrupted for awhile the pleasant ways 
and easy virtue of life at Court. The immediate 
result, however, of the insult to the Duchesse de Bourbon 
was a duel between the Comte d’Artois, the King’s 
brother, and the Prince de Condé: After each had been 
slightly wounded, though a wife’s honour was the motive 
of the duel, the Comte d’Artois and the Prince de Condé 
became fast friends again. 

After this event the Duchesse de Bourbon, still in 
the full flush of her seductive beauty, retired alto- 
gether from Court life and society ; and having obtained 
in 1880 a judicial separation from the Prince de Condé, 
devoted herself to works of charity and to the cultivation 
of a curious kind of religious mysticism akin to that of 
Madame Guyon in the days of Louis XIV and of Fenélon: 
Several of her works were placed on the Index. Later on 
she made her peace with Rome. _Proscribed, like the rest 
of the Royal Family, by the Republic in the climax of its 
infamy, she retired to Spain, and lived in a country house 
at Soria, near Barcelona, the life of a seur grise, con- 
verting her residence into a Home for the sick and poor, 
often numbering 200 persons, Returning to France at 
the Restoration, she established at her Ad¢e/ in the Rue de 
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Varennes an asylum called the Hospice a Enghden for the 
sick-poor under the charge of the Sisters of Charity. She 
did not, however, perform works of charity by ‘deputy, 
but attended to the sick with her own hands. Her heart 
was in her work. ‘Though he retained his respect for her 
to the last, there was no attempt at rapprochement between 
the Duchesse de Bourbon and the Prince de Condé; there 
could not well be, indeed, since he was still living at 
Chantilly, with Sophy Dawes, the daughter of a fisherman 
at Bembridge, in the Isle of Wight, a courtezan whom 
he had picked up at the Covent Garden Saloon in the years 
of his exile, in England. 

On the roth of January, 1882, whilst attending the 
religious services in the Church of Sainte Genevieve, ‘in 
the act of following a procession, the Duchesse de Bourbon 
was seized with a fainting fit. She was unable to speak ; 
one of the missionary priests gave her the last absolution, 
and soon afterwards she breathed her last. After a long 
life of public and private misfortunes, the wife of the last of 
the Condés and the mother of the unfortunate Duc 
d’Enghien, who was shot in the ditch of Varrennes, was laid 

_to rest at Dreux in the family vault of the House of Orléans. 

It is a striking illustration of the irony of events that, 
in an age of rank unbelief and flagrant immorality at 
Court and in society, a Princess of the House of France 
should defend by her writings and her example the most 
exaggerated form of religious mysticism, and, forsaking 
the allurements of a licentious Court, live the self-denying 
life of a Sister of Charity. Her false mysticism in religion 
led the Duchesse de Bourbon in one direction to forgive 
Bonaparte, the murderer of her son, and even to address 
him in terms of fulsome flattery ; and in the other to 
proclaim her admiration and approval of the Revolution. 
‘‘T always approved of its aims,’”’ she declared in public, 
“though I condemned the methods by which it wrought 
out its ends.” In this apology for the accursed Revolution 
of ’93 we hear not the voice of the wife of the Prince de 
Condé, who, if the most licentious of men, was the purest of 
loyalists, but of the Sister of Philippe Egalité, the regicide. 

EDMUND SHERIDAN PURCELL, 


Uses 


COCKNEY AND OTHER IDOLS. 


As some persons need to be reminded, we have our 
images and idols of men—political, social, and eccle- 
siastical—who are presumed to have been “ national 
benefactors ’—images of clay, brass, and compo. But 
several of the persons thus supposed to be honoured have 
only been fantastic theorists or mere wanton destructives. 
Now, a calculating machine can theorise, and a monkey 
destroy. 

There stands, for example, on the Thames Embankment 
(when it was unveiled sober people piped and carolled and 
cackled, and had their cackle stenographed), a statue of 
one, William Tyndale, whose labours, if the truth be told, 
it is not easy to designate as valuable ; most of the 
strolling onlookers at which image hold that the man 
represented married the niece or cousin of a still-living 
Irish Duke. 

There stand three decaying statues of preachers under 
canopies adorning an Oxford Memorial in St. Giles’ of 
that city, whom it is still the object of some persons to 
hold up as successful superintendents of the Tudor 
Revolution, and to regard as having been its willing 
“ martyrs.” 


There is another of a yet more advanced “ Reformer,” 
John Stuart Mill, in the queerest attitude (like that of a 
suffering and unexpectedly-distressed sick man in a bed- 
chamber) néar the offices of the London School Board. 
This is of brass, or is, at least, very brazen, and certainly 
borders on the indelicate. 

A fourth, that of a commercial Quaker, who had not 
been baptized, who stood forward so kindly to provide a 
once Christian nation with non-Christian Board Schools, 
and pledged his honour (or what stood for it) that the 
rate-charge for the same should never exceed threepence 


in the pound—a work of art of “the limp wide-a-wake — 


and shooting-coat school, as wretched and low in con- 


ception as it is comic and ineffective in execution, spoils - 


the beauty — such as it is—of an otherwise pleasant 
Cockney garden ; only perpetuating a fresh specimen of 
nineteenth century vulgarity and ugliness. Perpetrators 
of this kind of thing, to effectively stay their atrocities, 
should be periodically fined and flogged. ; 
DE O. 


(@) 


Tue FRENCH PLAYS AT THE ST. JAMES’S THEATRE.— 
Last week Mr. Mayer’s experiment of substituting three 
short plays for one of ordinary length afforded the public 
an opportunity of appreciating Madame Chaumont’s 
charming versatility. As awoman of the world in “Les 
Revoltées,” as a sprightly lady’s maid in “ L’Autographe,” 
and especially as a fashionable actress in “ Lolotte” she 
fascinated everybody. But it was by her amazing 


chansonnette, “La Premiére Feuille,” sung between the 


pieces, that she most emphatically took the house by 
storm. Ofcourse she had no voice, but the gestures and 
intonation were inimitable. Mlle. Stuard also made 
a favourable impression, and M. Lenormant was not 
unsuccessful as the vain genius in “ L’Autographe.” The 
successful representation of these pieces is indeed evidence 
overwhelming of the immeasurable superiority of the 
French drama over its miserable English counterpart. 
What a lugubrious and impossible entertainment would be 
afforded by a trilogy of English curtain-raisers produced 
in their unadorned stupidity. Our countrymen are not a 
whit less tiresome even on the rare occasions when they 
endeavour to be brief. - 


Jo 


~ PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Te 
The Stories sent in are being patiently read. 


NE 
The award will probably be made next week. 
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Our readers having pronounced Mr. Oscar Browning, 
Sir Richard Temple, and Mr. Augustus Moore the three 
ugliest of their countrymen, a prize of TWENTY-SEVEN 
SHILLINGS is now offered for the most appropriate inscrip- 
tions for their prizes. The competition will close 
November 2oth. 


AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS, 


“ NATURE has given to men one tongue, but two ears, that we 
may hear from others twice as much as we speak.” 
_ EPICTETUS. 


Sunday Times, gth November, 1890. 


“Mr. Whistler's Songs on Stone have distinctly ‘ caught 
on.’ Our gusty little contemporary THE WHIRLWIND, 
which has had the good fortune to secure these delightful 
poems in lithograph, sold out two editions of the issue 
with the first of the songs, and the promise, ‘to the ex- 
ceeding joy of the elect,’ of a second in its issue of this 
week has already provoked a very large demand for the 
‘lively and eccentric’ organ of Messrs. ‘Erskine and 


Vivian.” - 
Kelso Mazi, sth November, 1890. 

© Tae WuirLWInb, whose Editor-Proprietors are the 
Hon. Stuart Erskine and Mr. Herbert Vivian, is mainly 
devoted to the object of reviving an interest in all matters 
pertaining to the House of Stuart. It is high time that 
the public should be put in possession of a true account 
of the Revolution settlement, as the history of that 
glorious event has hitherto been almost exclusively manu- 
factured by fanatical writers of the Whig species of man- 
kind. The literary style of THe WHIRLWIND is as pun- 
gent as a dash of sea-spray.” 


A 


Alma Mater, the Aberdeen University magazine, 
devoted a page and a half (sth November, 1890) to 
criticism of THe Wuiritwinp. Alas! that we have not 
space for the reproduction at full length of our contem- 
porary’s admirable article. Here are, however, a few 
judicious excerpts :—“ The Hon. Stuart Erskine is the 
second son of Baron Erskine, and he is only one-and- 
twenty. Mr. Herbert Vivian -was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and at an early age displayed a 
precocity unknown in Scotch Universities. While yet 
a mere boy, he was interviewing Eastern potentates, 
English Cabinet Ministers, and he had written to a 
London newspaper a harrowing account of the sufferings 
of the Irish patriots, which Mr. Balfour thought fit to 
discuss in a speech at Staleybridge, while Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre quoted it in the House of Commons. Mr. Vivian 
took his M.A. last June, and a few weeks after he and 
Mr. Erskine started the extraordinary periodical that has 
since made more staid journalists and the public in 
general open their eyes with wonder. THe WHIRLWIND 
is nothing if not iconoclastic. It advocates Individualism ; 
is a rank opponent of Socialism in every shape and form. 
It attacks every form of Government. It would unseat 
many living Sovereigns—including our own—and_re- 
_ enthrone whole lines of moribund or departed dynasties. 
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‘gency of these ‘ Reflections.’ 


It is the most open-spoken, the most audacious, the most 
fearless print that the wit of man could well devise, and 
yet it is very clever and intensely readable. This curious 
paper seems to be written almost entirely by the young 
proprietor-editors themselves, although Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
trenchant pen has been invoked to denounce Socialism. 
Mr. Vivian is responsible for a series of spicy paragraphs 
under the title ‘Reflections.’ The most venomous leader 
of The Times fades into insignificance beside the pun- 
His worthy colleague, the 
Hon. Stuart Erskine, wears a ‘stock,’ like a buck of the 
early days of the century. Mr. Vivian has written his 
autobiography from week to week, under the title of 
‘Reminiscences of a Short Life.’ The extraordinary 
things this youth has crammed into his ‘short life’ have 
certainly no parallel. Among other features of 
this wonderful Wuirtwinp are the ‘Letters to Absurd 
People.’ Another extraordinary feature has been 
a competition for the ugliest men in this country. ae 
One of its best features is a series of very clever sketches 


by Whistler.” 


Ayrshire Post, 7th November, 1890. 


‘A little knowledge is a dangerous thing, and money 
therewith makes it doubly so. This is about the case of 
the Proprietor-Editors of THe WutrLWwInp. Well, 
there’s method in their madness—a method which brings 
in the grist. The language in ‘The Call to Arms’ ‘is 
particularly childish.” 


Northern Chronicle, 3th November, 1890. 


‘“Among its other vagaries, THz WHIRLWIND has had 
the impudence to invite its readers to decide upon the 
three ugliest men in the Kingdom. . As to the ‘pictures,’ 
they make one cry in sheer despair of coining a word of 
adequate criticism.”’ 


Eastbourne Standard, 4th November, 1890. 


“There may linger in the memories of our. readers a 
certain Home Rule meeting at the Lamb Hotel, held 
under the auspices of the Eastbourne Working Men’s 
Liberal Association, when the speaker of the evening 
was taken to task by a curate of St. Mary’s Church and a 
Dr. Hardy Booth. The speaker’s name was Mr. Herbert 
Vivian, a graduate of Cambridge University, a member 
of a good family, and possessed of considerable means. 
Recently Mr. Herbert Vivian and another young gentle- 
man of, presumably, similar taste, a Mr. Stuart Erskine, 
also well-connected and well-possessed, started a small, 
easily-manageable penny weekly paper, which they 
aanounced should be ‘lively and eccentric.’ Both these 
young gentlemen are ambitious to enter Parliament in 
the Home Rule interest, and THe WHIRLWIND is to be a 
means of making their personalities known to possible 
constituents. Amongst other lively and eccentric features 
of THE WHIRLWIND is the advocacy of the claims of 
Queen Mary of Modena to the Crown of England, her 
descent from King Charles I. being perhaps more direct 
than that of the House of Brunswick. Now, to seek to 
trace royal authority beyond the Act of Settlement and 
the Declaration of Rights is flat treason to the Constitu- 


tion, and if there were any danger of blood being spilt by 
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Mr. Vivian's appeal to the youth of England on behalf 
of this lady, whom he professes to revere as a sovereign, 
he would deserve to die of a rope. As it is he deserves only 
to die of ridicule. The mischief of the matter is that it 
drags into flippant discussion a theme which should be 
.only less than sacred on the lips of patriotic Englishmen. 
At a time when the baser sort of politicians are endea- 
vouring to: excite the people against the hereditary prin- 
ciple, it is either very hypocritical or very foolish to urge 
the mere blood claims of a lady of whom the English 
people know nothing and wish to know nothing. We 
are willing to believe that the Eastbourne Working Men’s 
Liberal Association are ashamed of their sometime lec- 


turer.” 


Bristol Mercury, 17th October, 1890. 


“THe WHIRLWIND will soon merit its own universal. 


adjective of ‘tiresome’ if it becomes serious at its present 
rate. Mountebanks cease to be interesting when they 
abandon somersaults for sermons. Master Herbert 
Vivian, whose lucubrations are placed beneath the pic- 
ture of a remarkable young female, apparently attired 
in cheap wall-paper, deals once more with what he calls 


Voluntary Taxation.” 


Bristol Mercury, 4th November, 1890. 
rs “Except tothe young gentlemen who edit THe Wuirt- 
WIND, the abolition of turnpike gates will be a subject of 
genuine regret to no one.” 


Cheshire County News, 17th October, 1890. 
‘Whatever the eccentricities of THe WHIRLWIND as 
to the rights of Legitimist pretenders, Mr. Herbert 
Vivian is, at any rate, thorough on the Irish question, 
and since he has seen for himself how things are done in 
Ireland, he may safely be accepted as a very competent 
witness respecting the cruelty and pettiness of Bal- 


fourism. THe WHIRLWIND is always piquant, and nobody 
who takes it up will be in the least danger of growing 


tired of it.’’ 


Nottingham Evening News, 23rd October, 1890. 

“T have received interesting news of those truculent 
twins, who rush on the WuirLwinp. I am informed 
that the forthcoming issue will contain a startling 
contribution called * Young England.” 


Hull Datly News. 22nd October, 1890; Eastern Daily 
Press (Norwich), 22nd October, 1890; and Plymouth 
Western Mercury, 22nd October, 1890. 

“The career of that eccentric print, the WHtrLWwIND has 
been suddenly suspended, but only for a few days. It 
seems that when the paper was going to press on 
Saturday the printers objected to one of the articles, 
Messrs. Harrison and Sons are the printers to the Queen, 
and they are responsible for the London Gazette. This 
is why they refused to print an article entitled “The Call 
to Arms,” in which Young England was adjured to rally 
with its white cockades round the standard of Queen 


6 


py it.” 


Mary of Este, the rightful sovereign of these realms, The 
article, I am told, was written quite seriously, but as it 
invited Prince Albert Victor and Prince George to rally 
round the Jacobite standard, too, on the magnanimous 
understanding that all would be forgiven if they only 
recognised their true Queen, and that they should be 
made colonels and captains in reward of their devotion, 
it does not need an excessive sense of the humour to 
see that this is diverting nonsense. But the printers 
took it quite gravely. They evidently thcught they 
might be arrested and sent to: the Tower. So the 
‘WHIRLWIND has had to find another printer, and it will 
appear on Thursday, together with a reproduction of one 
of Mr. Whistler’s pictures, and, I need scarcely add, with 
the treasonable article in all its glory of defiance to the 


Guelphs.” 
XX 


Leek Times, 11th October, 1890. 

‘THe WHIRLWIND continues to blow as freshly as _ 
ever, whilst ever and anon there comes a charming puff 
of impudence that startles, whilst it does not offend. 
WHIRLWIND has no rival: there is nothing at all like it.” 


xX 


Darlington Northern Echo, 27th October, 1890. 
““ Occasionally clever and original, always odd and im- 
pudent, THe Wuirtwinp has blown with greater force - 


week by week.” 


London and Brighton, 29th October, 1890. _ 
“The reputation for smartness, which the precocious 
editors of the little sheet have made.” 

Derby Daily Telegraph, 3rd November, 1890 
‘“Hven the most sentimental sympathisers with the lost _ 
cause of the Stuarts, the descendants of the men who 
fought at Preston, marched to Derby, were butchered on 
Drumossie moor, or whose ghastly remains were used to 
decorate Carlisle wall, never think of anything so absurd 
as a restoration. Culloden was the last attempt. The 
Legitimist cause died in song, but those who sing most 
about ‘Bonnie Prince Charlie’ never dream any more about 
reversing the decrees of fate than of avenging Bannock- 
burn or Flodden. Unquestionably the Revolution Settle-_ 
ment, and the statutes regulating the succession, might be 
reversed ifthe nation so willed, but at least during the 
present century nobody has shown any disposition to 
move in that direction ....It has been reserved for THE 
WHuirLWIND, the organ of the Hon. Stuart Erskine and 
Mr. Herbert Vivian, to discover the rightful heir to the 
Sovereignty of the British Empire ‘over the water’ and 
to inaugurate a movement for her restoration .... The 
tide of democratic feeling in this country nowadays runs 

in avery different direction than restoring dynasties.” 


j $ ) 


“Tn this vale of tears one never knows who may not 
be useful. I myself, moz guz vous parle, have enter- 
tained an angel unawares more than once. A little 
civility goes a long way and one cannot possibly lose — 


F, C. Parurps.— As in a Looking-Glass.”” 
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DUCA DI MODENA — 
(1819-1875). 


SCRITTA 


DAL 


CONTE TEODORO BAYARD de VOLO, 
Gran Croce dell Aquila d’ Este, 
B6., OC. dee. 


———— } 
Four Volumes. evans) 20 Frances. 
—_>—. 


Copies may be obtained by writing to the Countess BAYARD. 
DE Voto, Modena, Italy. ; 


MR. Wm. HEINEMANY'S: 


NEW BOOK. | 
‘The Gentle Art of Making Enemies. 


BY 


VEN ES OVW ES IE 
In 1 vol. 4to,, 10s. 6d. 
——_—~>>—— 


WHIRLWIND—* Mr. Whistler’s charming book.” 
PuncH—* A work of rare humour; the book of the butterfly 
is a thing of beauty and a joy for now and ever.” 


Times—‘ A book which will stir much talk.” 


——__@—. 


LONDON: 21, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


FACTS TO REMEMBER respecting — 


LETTS? a 


DIARIES, 


Of which the Issues for ESOL are just ready. 


1—“They are ‘the best in 


-existence. ”—Academy. 


2.—“ The paper leaves nothing 
to be desired.”—Bristol 
Ne Mercury. : 
3.—“ They are 
cheap.” —The Queen, 
4.—“The quality of the paper 
grows better, the Bue 


seems to go eave s 
Scotsman. © . 


singularly | 


9.—“They are well printed — 
and well bound. “Colonies 
and India. 


6,—“The most complete and 


convenient Diaries pub- 
lished.’ —Bristol Mercury. 


The Original a and Unrivalled 
LETTS DIARIES are published 
exclusively by Cassell & Company, 
Ltd,, Ludgate Hill, London, and 
sold by all Booksellers and 
Stationers. 


| Lists CONTAINING FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 
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__ For the convenience of the benighted ones, who, from whatever 
- fault or misfortune, have not yet become possessed of our every 


issue, the following catalogues may be given :— 


“SONGS-IN- STONE, by Mr. Whistler ——(1) No: 17. 

‘ (Price Five Shillings.) ; 
CARTOONS: Mr. Bradlangh, No. 1; Mr. Potter, 
No. 2; Mr. Labouchere, No. 3; Sir. J. Pope-Hennessy, 
No.4; Mr. George Lewis, No. 5; Queen Mary, No. 6; 
Mr. Hanbury, No.7; Dr. Kenny, No.8; M. Blanche, 


No.9; Lord Lytton, No. 10 ;:Mr: Addison, No. 11; M.. 


Lemoine,: No.:12;. Sir Rivers» Wilson, No. 13;- Don 
Carlos, No. 14; Mr. Vivian, No. 15. 

DIPLOMA GALLERY OF MODERN PICTURES: 
Mr. Steer’s “ Knucklebones,” No. 3; Mr. Roussel’s 
Plumbago Works, Battersea,” No. 4; Mr. Starr’s 
Suburban Summer,” No.5; Mr. Whistler’s Portrait 
of Miss Alexander, No. 6;. Mr. Whistler’s “At the 
Piano,” No. 7; Mr. Roussel’s “Chelsea Embankment,” 
No. 8; Mr. Francis James’s “ Corsica,” No. 9: Mr. Sic> 
kert’s “Café des Tribunaux, Dieppe,” No. 10; Mr. 
Lindner’s “ Moonlight,” No. 11; Mr. Whistler’s Por- 
trait of Lady Meux, No. 12; Mr. Starr’s “Children 
Bathing,” No. 14; Mr. Starr’s “Long Shadows,” No. 
15.; Mr. Short’s “Walberswick Pier,” No. 16; Mr. 
Steer’s “ Signorina Sozo,” No. 18. - 

LETTERS TO ABSURD PEOPLE: Mr. Stanley, 
No. 1; Sir W. Lawson, No. 3; Mr. Balfour, No. 5; 
Lord Rosebery, No. 6; Mr. Goschen, No.8; Sir R. 
Webster, No. 9; Cardinal Manning, No. 11;° Mr. Car- 
negie, No. 12; Mr. Burns, No. 16 ; Canon Farrar, No. 17. 


[Bound copies of “The Whirlwind,” Vol. 1, will shortly 


be on saleat the Office. Orders should be sent in early, as the 
supply is limited. ] 


Nr, 


{STUER 


“Songs On Stone.” 


————————~—_—_. 


A few copies of No. 17 of THE — 
WHIRLWIND containing Mr. Whist- 
ler’s Arst ‘Song on Stone,’ ean 
still be procured at the ofiice, 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS EACH, 


Ns pianos 


THE FREE LIFE, |THE STANDARD TIME COMPANY, 


Edited by AUBERON HERBERT. 


——$—_ 


HE FREE LIFE is a thorough-going Individualist paper, is 
opposed both to real and to sham Socialism, objects to all. 
legislative interference except for the defence of person and 

property, renounces the party politician and all his works, advocates 
voluntary rates and taxes, and the open market and free trade in 
everything. It opposes compulsory education, compulsory insurance, 
compulsory vaccination, compulsory temperance, or compulsory 
virtue of any kind. State-regulation of labour, eight hours Bills, 
and regulation of shops, all forms of military conscription, all 
attacks upon property, and “ spoiling ” of the rich man, land nation- 
alisation, and every measure tending to weaken the initiative or 
free action of the individual, whilst it increases the power of the 
State. Itis opposed to great State departments, highly salaried 
Ministers, pensions of all kinds, State Churches, and hereditary 
privilege. It advocates a power of appealing to the people to con- 
demn to ratify measures passed by their representatives! and is in 
favour of the extension of the legal privileges of men to women. 
It: believes wholly in voluntary effort, and in the influences of reason, 
discussion, and example; desires to see many different types of 
thought and action ; believes that it is neither right nor useful for 
some men to regulate other men ; watches every form of voluntary 
association that seems likely to benefit the people; is opposed to 
all forms of violence and coercion ; and preaches the peaceful solu- 
tion of capital and labour difficulties, and the friendly co-operation 
of classes instead of the barren struggle for power. 


ae fe 


gS 


EVERY FRIDAY. ONE PENNY, 


Procurable at WHIRLWIND Office, and 
through all Newsagents. 


Printed for the Proprietor, and Published at 150, Strand, London, W.C. 


(LIMITED), 
19 & 21, Queen Victoria Street E.C. 


HIGHEST AWARD for the BEST METHOD of SYN- 
CHRONISING CLOCKS, “ INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS 
EXHIBITION,: LONDON, 1885.” 


The STANDARD TIME COMPANY Design and Construct Time 
Balls, Flashing and other Signals for Government, Observatory, 
Railroad, and Private Time Services. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN for Synchronising Public Clocks, Church 
Clocks, Office and Household Clocks, Hourly Flashing Signals, 
Time Bells, &c., with GREENWICH MEAN TIME. The only 
pera and Reliable System for procuring Accurate Time in 

urope 


Railway Clocks Synchronised, Maintained, and Kept in Repair at 
Special Rates. For list of Railways already supplied with the 
Synchronising system, see Catalogue of Subscribers. a 


The Company Manufacture the Best English Clocks of every 
deseription, from the Largest Turret to the Smallest House Clock. 


All Applications addressed to the Secretary, 19 and 21, Queen 
Victoria-street, H.C., will be promptly attended to. ; 


CATALOGHES BE 


All Communicatlons relating to Advertisements must be addressed to the Office of The Whirlwind, 


Zz 


“MY HERBERT VIVIAN'. 


eJOL I 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER.] 


[FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


DUSTY TO VANWARD, 


THE REV. E. F. SHAW. 


AN INTERESTING INCIDENT IN HIS LIFE. 


O 


Cie Rev. E. F. Shaw, F.R.A.S., who resides in London, 
at 122, Elgin Avenue, W., is the only brother of 
Capt. Shaw of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, and 
during the month of June, 188:, when he was in a very 
weak state of health, he happily took up a London 
daily paper and carefully read through four whole 
columns of letters—all convincing testimonials in 
favour of Harness’ Electropathic Belts, and each report 
explaining how a marvellous cure had been effected by 
simply wearing one of these genuine and convenient 
health appliances. Amongst those who had by this 
simple means been completely restored to health were 
-men and women of all stations in life who have suffered 
from various obstinate ailments, including the follow- 
ing :—Nervous Exhaustion, Hysteria, Brain Fag, Melan- 
cholia, Sleeplessness, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Sciatica, Lu mbago, Torpid Liver, Indigestion, Consti- 
pation, Internal Weakness, Disorders of the Kidneys 
and other organs, Epilepsy, Impaired Vitality, &c. 
There were also testimonials from Rupture suffererg 
who had been wonderfully relieved by wearing Harness’ 
Improved Hernia Appliances. 

Mr. Shaw noticed in the advertisement that the 
Medical Battery Co., Ltd., who are the sole proprietors 
and manufacturers of Harness’ Hlectropathic A ppliances, 
invited the public to call at their Electropathic and 
Zander Institute, 52, Oxford Street (at the corner of 
Rathbone Place), London, W., and see the original testi- 


ON IT GOES SUPERB. 


monials and avail themselves of a free personal consul- 
tation. He accordingly visited the Company’s Estab- 
lishment—which, by the way, is the largest and only 
complete Electrotherapeutic Institute in the world—and 
purchased an Electropathic Belt and Battery for his 
own use, and it is well to notice that after a lapse of 
sixteen months his sense of gratitude led him to add 
his testimony to the thousands of satisfactory reports 
already received by the Company, and the following is 
a verbatim copy of a letter which he wrote to Mr. Har- 
ness, the original of which may be personally inspected 
(with a multitude of others—equally convincing), or a 
facsimile copy may be had with descriptive illustrated 
pamphlet, free of charge, on application to Mr. C. B, 
Harness, President, The Medical Battery Co., Lid., 52, 
Oxford Street, London, W. 


Copy of the Letter :— 


From the Rev. H. F. Shaw, F.R.A.S., 122, Elgin 
Avenue, London, W., October 25, 1890. He says :— 
“The appliances which I procured from you sixteen 
months since, viz.,an Electric Battery and an Electro- 
pathic Belt, have proved most valuable to me; my 
general health is very much better ever since I began 
to use them, and my throat is restored from a chronic 
tenderness from which I had suffered for many years. 
You can refer anyone you please tome.” Allin search 
of health should either call and avail themselves of a 
free personal consultation, or write at once for pamphlet 
and book of testimonials. ONLY ADDRESS, THE 
MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, LIMITED, 52, OxFoRD 
STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Chi sputa contro il vento si sputa contro il viso, 


NOWEES, SC. 


THE PROPRIETOR-EDITOR, AND ALL WRITERS IN 
“THE WHIRLWIND,” ARE ONLY RESPONSIBLE FOR 
OPINIONS APPEARING ABOVE THEIR OWN SIGNATURES. 


The Proprietor-Editor declines all responsibility for 
the return of MSS. sent into him. When a stamped 
addressed envelope is enclosed he will, however, en- 
deavour to return rejected contributions. 

He will gladly give his best consideration to all 
literary matter submitted to him, and accepted con- 
tributions will be paid for. 

All friends interested in any of the causes that THE 
WHIRLWIND advocates are requested to mention to the 
Proprietor-Editor the names of any other persons likely 
to be interested. 

Single copies can be obtained from the office, price 14d. 
post free. The annual subscription is 6s. 6a. by post to 
any country within the postal union. Anyone preferring 
to compound with a lump sum of £5 will receive the 
paper free for life, from the commencement. 

Anyone experiencing a difficulty in procuring copies of 
THe WHIRLWIND, in however remote a district, is 
earnestly requested to communicate with the Manager 
at the Publishing Offices. 

All orders, contributions, and complaints should be. 
directed to the Editor at the offices of THe WHIRLWIND, 
150, Strand, London, W.C., where the trade can also be 
supplied. 

THE WHIRLWIND is now registered at the General 
Post Office as a newspaper. 


ee 


BROUHAHA. 


The surmises, in which several journals have pre- 
sumptuously indulged, with reference to the announced 
dissolution of partnership between Mr. Erskine and the 
Proprietor-Editor of “THE WHIRLWIND,” call for a con- 
tradiction. It is, however, unnecessary to gratify 
mere idle curiosity, and it must suffice to state, for the 
silencing of evil tongues, that Mr. Erskine’s leave of 
absence was not prompted by any difference of opinion, 
and that the Proprietor-Editor’sfriendship and sympathy 
continue to be extended to that young man. 


RX 


Curiosity has been much piqued by an announcement 
in Life last Saturday that “there is a very good story 
now going round the clubs anent the Hon. Stuart 
Erskine and Mr. Herbert Vivian, the joint Proprietor- 
Editors of our esteemed contemporary, THE WHIRL- 
wIND.” The story has not yet reached our ears and, if 
it be really a good story—not merely some unseemly 
coffee hous? babble—Z7/e must not be allowed to keep all 
the fun to herself. We promise not to sue the Editor 
for libel unless we descry a fair chance of securing sub- 
stantial damages. 


The Queen of France and Spain has, we are glad to 
say, completely recovered from her recent indisposition, 
thanks to the care of Dr. Cini, thanks still more, perhaps, 
to the devoted nursing of her.daughter, the Princess 
Elvira. 


On the 16th November—anniversary of the death of 
Miguel I., lawful King of Portugal—mass was celebrated 
at Lisbon for the repose of his soul. There was a distin- 
guished attendance of Portuguese Legitimists. 


Le 


We have not as yet said anything about the Archduke 
Johann Salvator, because we cannot bring ourselves to 
believe that this noble gentleman, this splendid prince, is 
really dead. But it is useless to deny that the continued 
absence of news of him is beginning to disquiet us 
gravely. Nothing could be more natural than that this 
adventurous and chivalric spirit should have disappeared , 
into the interior of South America with a view of 
reducing one of its factious Republics to a sane and 
splendid Monarchy with himself as its King. But there 
is, alas! an almost overwhelming argument against this 
theory. The Archduke Johann was devotedly attached to 
his mother the aged Archduchess Maria Antonia,a Bourbon 
Princess, a daughter of Francis I, King of the Two Sicilies, 
and it seems scarcely probable that he would inflict on her 
the pain caused by his silence, even in the interests of a 
section of the human race in South America. 


re. 


But if he is dead, we are desolate indeed! Though 
Johann Salvator of Hapsburg-Lorraine was thirty-eight 
years of age, he was younger, he was more eccentric, more 
original,more indiscreet thanan Editor of THe WHIRLWIND. 
For instance—God bless him !—he was plucky enough to 
maintain that Austria’s worst enemy was Prussia—no 
light matter in these days of the degraded Triple Alliance. 


| And with all his youth and his extravagance and his faults, 


he was without question one of the greatest generals of the 
age. On his return to Europe, it had been our intention 
to offer him the high office of generalissimo of the forces, 
which will soon assemble to establish the First Royalist- 
Republic. And he would have accepted the post, and he 
would have assured us victory! Just picture our only 
general, or Colonel Saunderson, pitted against such a 
man—pray Heaven all may yet be well ! 


ze 


The age boasts of being democratic, it boasts of having 
shorn Royalty of most of its rights and privileges, yet it 
is curious how, when the action of a prince seems to have 
a democratic tendency, it is ready to credit him with 
powers illimitable. The Comte de Paris founds his claim 
to the French Throne on the renunciation of Philip Duke 
of Anjou, one of the most arbitrary and unconstitutional 
acts ever committed by a Prince, and yet “ respectable” 
England greatly affects the Comte de Paris. The Arch- 
duke Johann Salvator chooses to call himself Herr Johann 
Orth and of course the journalistic world does the same, 
quite regardless of the fact that the Archduke has no right 
to abandon his title and forfeit the rights of his heirs, as 
he has done. Heis and he remains, the Archduke Johann 
Salvator, and such we shall ever call him. This duty he 
owes to his possible heirs, to the law of nations, to the 
great House of Hapsburg, to the Empire of Austria, and 
—we say it deliberately—to the Grand Duchy of Tuscany. 
Even to humour a Prince whom we so greatly love and 
admire, we cannot admit his right to sport with the 
fundamental laws of the Austrian Empire and the future 
reconstitution of true Italy! 


22 November, 1890. 
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The feature of the recent Lord Mayor’s Show was 
the scene outside the WHIRLWIND office. It is thus 
graphically described in the Dublin Evening Mail for 
12th November, 1890 :— 

“THE WHIRLWIND. 

“During the Lord Mayor’s procession in London on Monday 
a scene of considerable excitememt might have been witnessed 
opposite No. 150 Strand, the offices of our volatile but decid- 
edly original contemporary, THE WHIRLWIND, when the Hon. 
Stuart Erskine and Mr. Herbert Vivian, the Proprietor-Editors, 
amidst the cheers of the crowd, distributed broadcast from the 
windows copies of their paper, and in response to uproarious 
and deafening shouts, bowed their acknowledgments to the as- 
sembled populace. A Crimean veteran, amongst others, was 
observed to devour a copy of this fin de siécle newspaper with 
intense delight depicted on his war-worn features.” 


The Globe on Wednesday published an article entitled 
“A Jacobite Evening.” Commenting upon this, the 
following letter appeared in Thursday’s issue :— 

Srr,—Your correspondent’s Jacobite evening seems to have 
been a most legal and loyal gathering merely to commemorate 
the glories of our bygone King ; but I trust that no constant 
loyal Jacobite will fancy that all our meetings are of this type. 
These milk-and-watery sort of semi-Hanoverian meetings are 
necessary to re-enlist the sympathy of young and unsophisticated 
patriots. Your correspondent, as what he calls “‘a loyal subject 
to Queen Victoria,’ would undoubtedly never have been allowed 
at one of ovr real Jacobite meetings : at present the policy of 
the active Jacobites is to gain sympathy for the only Royal 
cause with as little noise as possible. My object in writing to 
you is to prevent any true Jacobite being discouraged by such 
an article as that of your correspondent. Let such take heart, 
maintain his principles, pray for the heir of the British throne, 
and try by all means to get into touch with the active members, 
who still struggle for right. In other words, let him join the 
league—no, not Primrose, ‘tis another coloured Rose. The 
movement, which still pervades the Scottish Highlands, is 
spreading quickly here. Justice and the Stuarts will return. 
History repeats itself. Our cause will soon be ripe for action, 
and then we will act, as half a million loyal Britons can act.— 


Yours, &¢., 


Novemher 13. 

We have the privilege this week of presenting to our 
readers a new poem by Miss Katherine Tynan, the dis- 
tinguished authoress of “Louise de la Valliére,” and of 
many other poems, whose beauty it would be an imperti- 
nence to point out. 

KX 


THE CLOVEN Hoor.—lIt is stated, on good authority, 
that Mr. Booth’s absurd book, “In Darkest England,” 
was really written by that other blaspheming charlatan, 
Mr. W. T. Stead. This will account for the canting, 
snivelling hypocrisy which festers on every page ; for 
the display of ludicrous ignorance about elementary 
political economy; and for the display of even 
more desperate ignorance of elementary decency and 
good taste, such as has contributed so much towards 
Mr. Stead’s spurious notoriety. It will afford intending 
subscribers to Mr. Booth’s million a profitable occupation 
to enquire into the state ofa religious leader’s conscience, 
who is content to take the credit of another man’s 
writings and use it for his own personal advancement. 
Of course literary dishonesty isnot necessarily incom- 
patible with commercial, oreven philanthropic morality, 
but those who intend contributing large sums to the 
coffers of the Salvation Army would do so with an 
easier mind if some explanation of this turpitude were 
vouchsafed to them, 


Lioyp STEWART. 


FROM THE RIVIERA :—“The rising and setting of 
the sun have been most glorious of late: sights never to 
be forgotten. At sunrise we see daily Corsica looking 
as if you could get there in an hour in a rowing boat. 
We have had, and are having, perfect summer weather 
I am now sitting with wide open window, the sun 
streaming in and the thermometer at 572 We never 
think of fires.” 


REFLECTIONS. 


A NATION oF WASHERWOMEN.—Perhaps the most dis- 
couraging feature of the spirit of the age is its inquisitive- 
ness into the private life of public men. The claims of 
sound political measures, wise statesmanship, and patriotic 
purpose are drowned by the clamour of a prurient Puri- 
tanism ; the slanders of the tea-table and the wash-tub 
overrule the destinies of nations and dislocate the 
careers of single-minded men. A new reign of terror 
seems to have been set on foot by the frowsy fanatics of 
the day ; a new Inquisition, vexing and eavesdropping, in 
the sanctuaries of private life; a ghastly fetish-worship, 
at whose altars the brightest reputations and the goodliest 
prospects are lightly sacrificed. All things are considered 
from the washerwoman’s point of view, with her breadth 
of mind and her perspicuity of judgment. The comments 
on the Parnell case are in my mind. It was the most 
straightforward case possible, attended by all extenuating 
circumstances imaginable. Mr. Parnell’s behaviour in a 
most trying position was manly and admirable. What 
has been his reward? A gang of unscrupulous hypocrites _ 
has sought to hound him out of public life ; the miserable 
Methodists, whose grotesque parodies of Christianity 
imperil the repute of all religion, are vying with the 
prisoner of Modern Babylon in the scurrility of their 
snivelling abuse ; rollicking Tory blades are masquerad- 
ing as champions of morality ; and jealous subalterns are 
conspiring for a pretext to supplant their chief. Verily 
is England a nation of washerwomen ! 
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LETTERS TQ ABSURD PEOPLE. 


The eleventh letter in this series, addressed to Mr. 
William Booth, of the so-called “Salvation Army,” by 
Mr. Herbert Vivian is unavoidably held over for want of 
space. 


THE DAUGHTER OF GLOOM. 


November blind, Daughter of Gloom, 
Her pall spreads out ; 

Makes Earth for man a living tomb 
Within, without. 


Light up glad fires in your heart 
And in your eyes ; 

Loves fires defy, annul in part 
Winter’s dull skies. 


Shine out, red Sun, e’en though in tears 
And new life give ; 

Dispel from Earth the haunting fears 
In which we live. 


Bye So IPy 
coe 


THE ODD-MAN. 


The Odd-man is the very antipodes to the Philistine: 
He is Fancy’s child, the seer of visions, the dreamer of 
dreams. He it is who calls “spirits from the vasty deep,” 
careless whether they come or no at his call. Now he is 
the author of happy conceits ; now the champion of lost 
causes, or the leader of forlorn hopes; now a mere 
Wiill-o’-the-Wisp ; now, like the Theban Legion, a martyr 
to his convictions ; he it is who in our day is ever trying to 
square the circle, to turn the blackamoor white, or 
with Froude to whitewash King Henry the Eighth, or to 
set up Jezebel as the model of perfect womanhood. The 
Odd-man is up before cock-crow, full of restless energy 
and of impossible designs; and at midnight he is still 
communing with the ghosts of the past in the hope of re- 
calling the good old days, when he fancies he was king ; 
or of discovering, for the weal of mankind, the long lost 
Utopia. He is ever in extremes; now in the lowest 
depths of despair ; now on the heights of the sublimest 
rapture. He would long since have been abolished from 
off the face of the earth, had not Hope been his playmate 
by day, his paraclete by night. As it is, he is to 
nous autres, with all his faults and foibles, what a gleam 
of sunshine is to the winter sky, what asmile is on the 
sad face of Humanity. With the Wandering Jew, he 
awaits the promised Millennium, when his kingdom is to 
come, and the Olid-man be crowned as the King of Men. 

The Philistine cannot understand even in his dreams— 
if he ever does dream—the ways and moods, the finer 
fancies and deeper vagaries, or the splendid, if sometimes 
empty, visions of the Odd-man. The Philistine, the type 
of smug respectability, the very essence of common-place, 
cannot for the life of him conceive anything better or 
higher in the past, or in the future, than this world of 
ours, au fin de siecle, the best of all possible worlds, as he 
boasts, for those who, like himself, have their breeches 
pocket stuffed with gold, and “their fair round 


belly with fat capon lined.” The Philistine, in his 
sublime self-complacency, little dreams that his own low, 
insensate nature and his ridiculous self-conceit have 
called the Odd-man into being as a standing protest against 
the mode of the day, and as a counterpoise to the Philis- 
tine himself. It is to this function of the Odd-man that 
Young alludes in the following lines :— 

To counterpoise this hero of the mode 

Some for renown are singular and odd ; 

What.other men dislike is sure to please 

Of all mankind these dear Antipodes. 

The Odd-man, on the contrary, cares not the snap of 
the finger for the fashion of the hour, or for the mock 
heroes of the day. He can stand by himself, live his own 
life; he can turn his hand to almost anything, from 
doing odd jobs in a stable yard or at a street corner to 
crossing the deserts of Egypt alone and defending for 
months, single-handed and abandoned of men, a city of 
Refuge and Hope against overwhelming odds. 

There are elements of genius in the Odd-man, though, 
as a tule, the one element is: lacking—the power of will, 
the staying power, the capacity of taking infinite pains— 
the absence of which makes him what he too often is, the 
creature of impulse, the slave instead of the master of 
circumstances. Benjamin Disraeli, though he would have 
been the king of the tribe, only just escaped, by his 
masterful will, being an Odd-man, as he was in the be- 
ginning, to the end of his days—showing how narrow 
sometimes is the boundary line which divides genius from 
its brilliant counterfeit. It is as narrow as the line which 
separates the sublime from the ridiculous. Wit and mad- 
ness, as we all know, are nearly allied ; but if in the man 
of genius there is often a strain of madness, in the Odd- 
man there is always, more or less, a touch of the 
ridiculous. It shows itself in his way and words; it 
takes us ever by surprise ; it gives a whimsical turn to his 
gravest or most solemn utterances, a fantastical twist to 
his most methodical or ordinary actions. He whistles 
where others weep, strews his head with ashes where 
other men rejoice, puts on sackcloth or its equivalent, 
when others don the wedding garment. He prays for 
them against whom he fights ; slays men for their own 
good, and thinks they ought to like it nay is amazed at their 
ingratitude when ‘they don’t. The Odd-man is not like 
other men ; he is not to be judged by ordinary or con- 
ventional rules. He is a law unto himself; he stands 
alone—he has no co-partner. 

The great dramatic poets of the world, with the poet’s 
deep insight into the nature of things, have recognised the 
Odd-man, and glorified his existence. In Achilles, now 
sulking in his tents, wayward, jealous, vindictive ; now 
in his Quixotic friendship for Patroclus, glorious in arms, 
god-like in aspect, dragging the dead body of Hector, not 
once, but thrice, round the walls of Troy, Homer painted 
the Odd-man of the higher type to the life. Of his finer, 
almost genius-like hints and intimations, his visions of 
things unseen of the grosser eye, perhaps Sophocles had a 
vision when, speaking of the marvels in nature, he said : 


moAAa Tu deiva KOvdEY asOpdrov OELVdrEepor TENEL. 


Saul of Tarsus kicking against the goad was a Heaven- 
led Odd-man, transmuted only by a miracletinto a higher 
spiritualized nature. Even his Divine Master was, to the 
dull, carnal eyes of the heathen, an inspired Odd-man and 
nothing more. Herod venerated Him and crucified Him 
only because His nature did not fit in with the methodical 
ways and commonplace views of the Philistines of the 
Roman Empire. The Odd-man was at home and in his 
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glory in the middle ages; he found elbow-room in his 
solitary wanderings or pilgrimages, full play for his finer 
fancies in a world of miracles and marvels, and in the con- 
genial church of antiquity consecration and guidance for 
his Heavenly visions and supernatural ecstacies. He was 
with the hermit in the desert ; with the anchorite in his 
cave. St. Simon Stylites, standing on his pillar, was, in 
every sense of the word, the sublimest of Odd-men. Peter 
the Hermit, with his fiery cross, traversing Christendom 
and rousing the slumbering nations to wage war against 
the Infidel, rescue the Holy Land, and roll back the 
advancing tide of Saracen dominion was af ervent and 
inspired Odd-man. Iam not sure whether Richard Coeur 
de Lion, the most dauntless of Crusaders, is not to be 
accounted as a heroic Odd-man among the medizval 
kings. Sobieski, at all events, was, for had it not been for 
the Quixotic daring and gallantry of this crowned kingly 
Odd-man, the Cross might, perhaps, to-day have occupied 
the degraded position of the Crescent, and Mahommedan 
barbarism taken the place of Christian civilisation. 

Not the poets of antiquity only, but poets in modern 
times have recognised the Odd-man’s place in human 
nature. Hamlet, in saying: 

‘“There’s something rotten in the State of Denmark, 

Accursed that I was born to set it right,” 

displayed the true temperament of his tribe—an intense 
yearning after higher things, a consuming desire to re- 
dress wrongs, coupled with all the dark despondency 
resulting from impotence of will. He was the Odd-man 
all over—as wayward and wilful as he was tender-hearted 
and true, with a mocking lip, and a tear in his eye. In 
Faust, on the Brocken Berg, where the witches held their 
carnival, Géthe, with a master’s hand, presents to us the 
philosophic Odd-man speculating on the origin of things 
and mocking alike at good and evil, flippant, profane, and 
devil-daring, dealing in his eager pursuit of the occult 
sciences with the spirits of darkness, and selling his soul 
as the price of knowledge to the Evil One. 

Cervarites has given the most exquisite and complete 
picture of the Odd-man ever drawn in Don Quixote, the 
immortal Knight of the Rueful Countenance. In him the 
sublime and the ridiculous are ever running into or over- 
lapping, each other. He is the soul of honour and yet 
only succeeds in turning honour into ridicule. He is at 
once the bravest and the most whimsical of men ; he is 
frightened at shadows, yet walks into the lion’s mouth. 
He is filled with the spirit of chivalry, and his soul is 
clothed with virgin delicacy, yet his adventures have 
filled the world with more than Homeric laughter; and 
his purity, like his garb, was made a reproach unto him. 
He made himself a laughing-stock to Sancho Panza, that 
is to say, to the Philistine of every age and country. He 
made mountains -of molehills, tilted at windmills, and 
yet he was a noble and high-hearted gentleman, and, if 
the most laughable, the most lovable of men. In all his 
ways and moods, the Knight of the Rueful Countenance 
is the most perfect type of the Christian Odd-man. His 
fame is immortal, for his humour and his pathos will be a 
boon and a blessing to man as long as tears and laughter 
last in this world of ours. Heis a flat contradiction—and 
for this I glorify him—in word and work, in thought and 
deed, in hope and aspiration, to all of you, my merry 
masters, who wax fat and proud, and wallow like swine 
in the fin de szécle mire, moral, social, and political, of 
your own creating. Don Quixote, too, like Ignatius 
Loyola—for the first Jesuit was a sainted Odd-man—has 
enriched with his name the vocabulary of the world. - 


The Odd-man, now saint or martyr sublime, now a seer 
of divine visions, now a daring reformer, is at once the 
terror of Churchmen and the honour and glory of the 
Church. Did space permit I might with advantage devote 
a whole column to Ecclesiastical Odd-men in every age 
and clime. St. Peter, when he sprang in eagerness of 
faith from the fisherman’s boat into the deep waters on 
the approach of his Divine Master walking on the 
waves, was filled with the Odd-man’s inner glow. The 
Odd-man was with St. George of England when he slew 
the dragon ; with St. Anthony of Padua standing up to 
the neck in a frozen lake to subdue the sting in the flesh ; 
he was in Savonarola’s pulpit in the Duomo at Florence 
when its mighty roof rang again with the daring fulmin- 
ations of the inspired preacher against the evil which sat 
in high places, which profaned the sanctuary, and even 
for a time defiled the Chair of Peter. He was with Luther, 
too, in his cell at Wittenberg, when the reforming monk 
wrestled with the Evil One and flung his inkstand at the 
Tempter’s head. And to go still further back, to Judza 
in all her glory, we shall find the Odd-man among the 
chosen people ; he was with David when he slew Goliath 
with a sling and a stone; with Daniel in the lion’s den ; 
with Job, when the inspired singer composed the grandest 
poem that ever filled with awe and trembling the heart of 
man. Among the Pagans, the Horatii and Curatii, the 
champions of a lost cause at Thermopyle, were Odd-men 
as heroic in their love of country as were the Theban 
legion—martyrs to Christian faith and duty. 

In our times, as of old, what deeds of daring, 
which no Philistine could have conceived or executed, 
have not been done by the Odd-man. At Trafalgar, 
Nelson was an Odd-man in the sublime moment when, 
placing the telescope to his blind eye, he nobly failed to 
see the Admiral’s signal for retreat. In his famous 
ride to Khiva, gallant Burnaby was every inch an Odd- 
man from the crown of his head to the sole of his foot, in 
life as in death with his face to the foe, he was the most 
adventurous of Odd-men, From Alexander the Great to 
the Great Napoleon, no Odd-man, indeed, has been the 
leader of conquering legions ; he cannot even bea General 
Wolseley, for “ our only General” is a Philistine to the 
marrow of his bones; but he is something greater and 
higher and nobler: he lived and died at Khartoum with 
heroic, single-hearted Gordon. It will be well for us, in- 
deed, and for England’s ancient glories, if the last Odd- 
man has not with Gordon vanished from the face of the 
earth. Tor the drill-sergeant and the schoolmaster and 
the New Radical are abroad to-day, at the fag-end of the 
century, trying might and main, tooth and nail to drag all 
mankind down to a dull, dead level of uniformity, when 
the smug-faced Philistine with his snivel and cant shall be 
king among men in an undisturbed and undivided reign 
of the commonplace and the vulgar. 

EDMUND SHERIDAN PURCELL. 


ee 
CALENDAR. 


November 22.—Murder of Royalists at Kennington, 1746. 
‘i 24.—Archbishop Sancroft died, 1693. 
. 28.—Battle of Rullion Green, 1666. 
ra 29.—Charles Edward, Prince Regent, entered 
Manchester, 1745. 
Birthday of Mr. T. B. Potter, M.P. 
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STARS BY DAYLIGHT. 


WWULILI8, WONG TCL, 


French chansonnette singing is one of the highest forms 
of dramatic art and Mlle. Valti is one of its most bril- 
liant exponents. The attention of the audience being 
undistracted by scenic effects and other melodramatic 
accessories, the success of this form of art depends ex- 
clusively upon the genius and movement of the per- 
former and accordingly a far higher standard of ex- 
cellence is maintained. The kind of theatrical accessories, 
which are usual in an ordinary Jourgeors British play- 
house,—the real water, the live horses, the elaborate up- 
holstery, and all the other Drurylaneries,—are clumsy 
endeavours to conceal bad acting, which, in reality, they 
most often serve to accentuate. The artlessness of true 
art is ever brightest and most effective when undisturbed 
by artificial garishness. 

Mlle Valti possesses that poetry of motion, that 
eloquence of gesture, which are almost unknown in 
this country. With a turn of her foot or a wave of her 
finger she expresses far more than ever Burleigh did with 
his historic nod. She has a grace of carriage, a versa- 
tility of intonation and a sublimity of impertinence, that 
would alone constitute genius. Keeping marvellously in 
touch with her audience, shs seems to play upon their 
passing moods, like a skilled musician upon her instru- 
ment, awaking responsive echoes in their minds, thrilling 
and entrancing their whole natures through and through. 

At the time of the last Paris Exhibition she made a 
great hit with her song ‘La Bayadére de la rue du 
Caire,” in which she took off inimitably the famous 
danse au ventre, which all Europe,—from Cockney tour- 
ists and staid British matrons to Roumanian boyards 
and light-hearted grisettes,—went out for to see. Here is 
the refrain : 

“Yo souis lou Bayadére 

“Dou la rue du Caire, 

‘“ Quand yo fais lou dansou dou ventré, 

“Tou mond’ qui sourt et lou mond’ qui rentré, 
“Siécri’ en cheeur : 

“ Crénom de nom, 

‘Comm’ ell’ balangou done, 

“Son p’tit bedon. 


~ 


“Et gnouf gnouf gnouf, 

“ Et bouf bouf bouf, 

“Et gnouf gnouf gnouf, 

“Rapetiton rapeton 

“ Et gnouf gnouf gnouf, 

“Ta p’tit? dondon 

‘Comm’ ell’ balancou donc 

“Son p’tit bedon.” 
The ‘‘ gnouf, gnouf, gnouf”’ and the movements that ac- 
companied it baffle description. 

But her masterpiece was inspired by the incursion of 
‘‘Colonel ” Cody and his cowboys, and, night after night, 
at the Alcazar d’Ete, her rendering of ‘“ Beeuf a ’huile ” 
would be welcomed with endless rounds of tumultuous 
applause. Even in the chill daylight of English news- 
paper columns the unique charm of Mlle. Valti’s mag- 
netic mannerisms lingers among the lines :— 


I 

‘En descendant d’ la ru’ Bréda 

‘Je m’ dis l’autr’ jour: ma p’tit’? Nana 

“Faudra que t’aill’s voir ce tantot, 
‘“Boeuf a Veau, boeuf a l’eau, boeuf a l'eau. 

‘‘J’prends un sapin, nous arrivons 

‘““Au d’la des fortifications : 

“ C’est ici m’ dit un sergent d’ville 
“Boeuf a l'eau, boeuf a l’eau, boeuf a l’huile. 


Il. 

“Je paye un franc et j’entr’ dedans 

““ Je visite un tas d’ baraqu’ments : 

‘““Mais je n’ vois pas, dis-je au bureau 
‘“Boeuf a Peau, boeuf a l'eau, boeuf a l’eau. 

‘““Madame, il faut r’payer trois francs, 

‘“ Je paye un’ foul’ de suppléments, 

“Et dans le cirque je m’enfile 
“Boeuf a l’eau, boeuf al’eau, boeuf a Vhuile. 


OUI, 
“Dans le cirque juste au milieu 
‘““ Japercois un trés grand mossieu 
“Qui se met a causer tout haut 
“ Boeuf a l’eau, boeuf a V’eau, boeuf a l’eau. 
“Voyant qu'il parlait une francais 
“Qui r’ssemblait a du javanais, 
‘“ Jeri’: Fich’ nous la paix, Théophile 
“ Boeuf a l’eau, boeuf a l’eau, boeuf a lhuile. 


IV. 
“ Je vois v’nir en faisant des bonds 
‘““Un’ douzain’ de vieux canassons, 
‘“Puis un homm’ sous un grand chapeau 
‘“Boeuf a l’eau, boeuf a l’eau, boeuf a l'eau. 
‘“Mais comme son grand feutre mou 
‘“Saluait tout l’temps, v’la qu’un voyou 
‘Lut dit :—Ca c’est pas difficile 
“Boeuf a l’eau, boeuf a l’eau, boeuf a ’huile. 


WV. 
“Puis viennent des homm’s de couleur 
‘Des cavaliers et des danseurs 
‘Tout comme a la foir’ de Puteaux 
“ Boeuf a l’eau, beeuf a eau, boeuf a l’eau. 
“T*homme au grand chapeau s’amusait 
‘‘ A tirer des coups d’pistolet. 
““Sans pouvoit jamais mettr’ dans I’mille 
“Beeuf a l’eau, boeuf a l’eau, boeuf a l’huile, 


Wi, 
‘‘Enfin, j’vois arriver bientot 
‘Un’ vieil’ diligence au galop 
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“On m’assur’ qu’ell’ vient d’Chicago 

“ Boouf a l’eau, boeuf a l’eau, boeuf a l’eau. 
‘‘ Mais au cocher, un Méxicain, 
“Quelquw’un cri’: J’te r’connais, Justin 
‘J’ t’ai vu l'autre jour a Bell’ville 

“ Boeuf a Veau, boeuf a l'eau, boeuf a I’huile. 


Wil, 

‘“‘Bref, quand je suis sorti d’la d'dans 

‘« Javais vu tout’s sortes de gens 

‘“‘Galoper a tir’ larigot 
“ Boeuf a l’eau, boeuf a l’eau, beeuf a l’eau. 

“Tl n’y avait qu ’l -homme au grand chapeau 

‘““Qu’avait rien fait du tout d’sa peau, 

“Et c’etait . . . je vous l’donne en mille 
‘Beeuf a leau, boeuf a Veau, boeuf a I’huile !” 


In this country delicate skill such as that of Mdlle. Valti 
isalmost unknown and, on the rare occasions when an en- 
deavour is made to leaven the English Music Hall Stage 
with a germ of exotic genius, our countrymen only 
blink apathetically, Macdougallism becomes epidemic, and 
the pearls are spurned. 

As has often been pronounced in these pages, dramatic 
_ art in this country is practically non-existent, (there is only 
one real actress amongst us—Miss Annie Hughes—and 
she seems now to have left the stage); whether it can ever 
be successfully cultivated is a debateable, but highly 
dubious point ; and, even if it can, most assuredly will it 
be discarded and despised. The future of the drama, like 
its present and its past, lies with France. Provided always 
that the corroding influences of commercial instincts and 
political corruption do not reduce the wit and culture 
of the liveliest and most wenghéme srécle of nations 
to the dead Philistine level of the American United 
States. 

HERBERT VIVIAN. 


(GEE 
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THE FRENCH PLAYS AT THE ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
—Mr. Mayer has acted wisely in withdrawing his 
admirable series of French plays from the contamina- 


tion of an ignorant and ungrateful public. It was 
not fair, as he very properly announced, to expose dis- 
tinguished artistes to the insult of empty houses. The 
last piece was farand away the best of the set, although, 
of course, with Mme. Chaumont away, the acting was 
less perfect. “L’ami des femmes,” by Alexandre 
Dumas, is undoubtedly one of the brightest and 
cleverest pieces ever put on the stage; indeed, the 
brilliancy of its epigram and the ingenuity of its 
situations are at times well-nigh bewildering. M. 
Valbel did full justice to the chief ré/e and Mlle. 
Stuart displayed considerable skill. I am much 
aggrieved at the stupidity of my countrymen in 


bringing these charming plays to so abrupta conclusion. 


Mr. ANDREW Lanc.—Mr. Andrew 
Lang, a writer possessed of a certain 
amount of second-rate talent, but 
whose notions of literature are those 
of an industrious schoolboy with a 
misdirected taste for reading, has had 
the audacity to criticise Poe,a man of genius. Insuchacase 
we might have expected clumsy attempts at appreciation, 
but the spectacle of Mr. Lang apologising for Poe’s genius 
we were certainly not prepared for. But we had not ex- 
pected.to find this well-fed Philistine, this barnyard songster, 
with that egregious pompousness of which only a Scotch- 
man is capable, making long-winded excuses for Poe’s lack 
of morality, for his unfortunate vagueness, for his ten- 
dency to neglect sense for sound, in short his want of 
those admirable qualities which we all know Mr. Lang 
possesses. Not content with sucha performance, our cul- 
tured Scotchman, from the recesses of his well-stuffed 
arm-chair, has thought fit to jeer at the memory of a 
woman of genius in the person of Charlotte Bronté. She 
gives utterance to the governess’s view of life, forsooth! 
Then, of course, she had no common sense. In an age 
that bowed the knee to Thackeray, she obstinately clung 
to the antiquated idea that sham was not a necessary part 
of anyone’s existence, and that truth and honour were 
not things capable of compromise. This is enough for 
Mr. Lang, who is nothing if not Victorian. Let us 
remind Mr. Lang of the fact that there are those who do 
not recognise either the gods or the heroes of the so-called 
Victorian age,and who require no apology for excess of 
genius. 


Were Sau 
ee 


A BROKEN BRIDGE. 


Like broken bridge, my trust in you 
To-day lies broken ; 

Though yester year I thought you true 
Trust is love’s token— 


To-day betrays your broken troth— 
We stand apart : 

Ah, Love, what sorrow for us both 
Heart torn from heart. 


Dividing waters flow between ; 
The bridge is broken ; 

No more we be what we had been, 
Love’s last words spoken. 


eas 2 gee 


‘“Tlest ennuyeux d’étre en hiver, parce que l’on grelotte 
et en été, parce qu’on sue.” 
T. GAuTIER.—“ Mademoiselle de Maupin.” 
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THE “ WHIRLWIND ” CARTOONS. 


XVI. 
THE REV. FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, D.D. 


Dr. Lee comes of an old Buckinghamshire and 
Oxfordshire race, whose members possessed broad acres 
and wide influence at so remote a period as four cen- 
turiesago. His ancestor, Richard Lee, twice entertained 
King Henry VII in the year 1493 ; several of his family 
figured as sheriffs; one was a Knight cf the Garter, 
although a commoner ; and Sir Walter Scott commem- 
orated one. In1611 Henry Lee was created a baronet 
and, in 1674, Edward Henry Lee, the fifth baronct, 
having married a natural daughter of King Charles IT., 
obtained the titles of Earl and Viscount. 

Dr. Lee is a High Tory and a High Churchman of the 
old school,astaunch Jacobite, aconsistent Individualist, 
and, in the best sense, a Catholic. The chief aim and 
object of his life is the corporate reunion of Christen- 
dom; his views are consistent and uncompromising, and 
he may generally be descried in the foremost of the 
battle against Socialism, Disloyalty, and Revolution. 
When, two years ago, Cardinal Manning committed the 
indiscretion of forbidding the centenary requiem for 
King Charles III., Dr. Lee most pluckily consented to 
hold a commemoration service in his church of All 
Saints, Lambeth, which was largely attended by 
loyalists of conflicting creeds. 

Ihe immortal Disraeli found in him a sympathetic 
confidant ; he is venerated and loved by his parishioners 
at Lambeth, where he has ministered unremittingly to 
their spiritual and temporal needs during a quarter: of 
a century ; he is a wise counsellor, a warm friend and 
a patriotic citizen. His literary labours have been 
careful and extensive and his writings—historical, 
political, archeological, biographical, and poetical—dis- 
play unusual brilliancy and originality. Heis a con- 
vincing orator, a persuasive preacher, and converses 
with much charm. Most cordially and enthusiastically 
do I wish him God-speed in his lofty, admirable, and 
disinterested campaign for Truth and for the Right. 


HERBERT VIVIAN. 
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MR. WHISTLER’S “SONGS ON STONE.” 


The careless and improvident Philistines, who are now 
forced to pay five shillings for the first of this series, are 
warned that the supply of last week’s issue is rapidly 
approaching the starvation limit. 


ee 


‘Thou has robbed the rose for the bloom of thy life, 
And its scent for thy silken hair ; 
Yet thou sittest apart, with a happy heart, 
As if there were nothing to fear.” 


Sir Epwin ARNOLD. 


CUCKOO SONG : 
AN OLD RHYME RE-SUNG. 


rd 


Cuckoo, cuckoo! 

In April skies were blue 

As every hedgerow knew ; 

And there was you. 

Ln April 

The cuckoo shows hes brill, 

With windflowers on vale and hill. 
O, Love! 

Sweet was April, sweet was April ! 


Cuckoo, cuckoo ! 

In May his song was true, 

And the world was new 

For me and you. 

In May 

Fle sings all day, 

All the long night that’s sweet with hay. 
O, Love ! 

Blithe was the May, blithe was the May ! 


Cuckoo, cuckoo ! 

Last June the roses grew 

In many a place we knew, 

I and you. 

In June 

fle changes his tune. 

A young man’s fancy changes soon. 
O, Love! 

Fleet was June, fleet was June ! 


Cuckoo, cuckoo ! 

His notes are faint and few, 

The lily is dying too, 

For the rose there is rue. 

In July 

Away will he fly, 

His notes blown back from an empty sky. 
O, Love! 

Sad was July, sad was July! 


Cuckoo, cuckoo ! 
No more we listen to 
The merry song we knew, 
I and you. 
Ln August 
Go he must. 
Love and lovers will turn to dust. 

O, Love ! 
Cold is August, cold is August ! 

KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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THE “WHIRLWIND” DIPLOMA GALLERY 
OF MODERN PIGTURES. 


XV. 
CHELSEA CHILDREN. 
By Smney STARR. 


Our lively and eccentric artist seems to be as versatile 
as he is ubiquitous. 
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CHITTERLINGS. 


Wil, 


HOW REASON AND THE QUODLING FAMILY 
ARE KNIT INDISSOLABLY. 


Tt is an odd thing what store many folk lay on a 
reputation for intellectual gifts. 

The other day, at a University town which shall be 
nameless, I had pointed out to me, within a short twelve 
hours or so, about ten gentlemen who, if they chose to 
exert themselves, could command our armaments 
better than Lord Wolseley, could guide more wisely the 
Ship of State in troubled waters than ever Canning or 
Disraeli. I remember how, in my undergraduate days, 
the powerful minds of Jones of John’s and Nibbs of 
Trinity were believed to have the greatest things in store 
for the happy possessors of those organs. Jones is now 
attached to one of Her Majesty's courts at a small salary ; 
Nibbs is employed upon the staff of an evening daily. 
Both gentlemen have grey hair and the tenour of their 
lives is not likely, at this hour, to alter for the better. 

Nevertheless, both Jones and Nibbs were, and probably 
are, most gifted creatures. So are the other people I saw 
walking about the courts of the colleges last week. And 
yet they make little stir in the world. They grow sleek, 
or bilious, as the case may be, and among their contem- 
poraries other gods arise—men who were thought to be 
flippant, dull, uncultured chitterlings, unserious creatures, 
butts, and human absurdities ! 

The University world never seems to awake trom the 
illusion that Intellect is Power. A great avhorist once 
said that Knowledge was Power. This was an even 
greater mistake. Knowledge is useful as an instrument ; 
so is Intellect.” But neither is a power. High spirits are 
power. What is vaguely called force of character is 
power. This isa good theme, but I have now made my 
my introductory remarks quite long enough. 

The Quodling family is an intellectual family—indeed, 
a Azghly intellectual family. It has been of account only 
for a strictly finite number of generations. The haze 
which surrounds its beginnings is not of the luminous 
sort, but is black and inpenetrable, like London fog. 
Should it be proved that there were Quodlings before the 
Hanoverian settlement, it would surprise me greatly. 
Perhaps you may be inclined to contradict this statement 
and to aver that you have read of a certain Sir Quercus 
Quodling who was greatly distinguished at the battle of 
Bannockburn? Very probably you have, madame, but 
only if you are in the habit of reading the pages of 
Debrett. 

The Quodling motto (I forget just at this moment the 
quarterings) is a Latin phrase: “ Quod erat demonstran- 
dum. 

The members of this family have always been mightily 
distiguished for their respect for the ordinances of 
Reason. They have become slaves to this Deity just as 
other persons have become slaves to Imagination, to 
Ambition, to Procrastination, and to Sensuality. But 
reason is a more benign taskmistress that these others 
and often rewards her votaries with a well-lined purse. 
My worthy friend, Sir Quercus Quodling, has less cause 
than any man to complain of her dealings. She has 
awarded him a degree of professional prosperity rarely 
equalled in any age. 


To this she has added an imitative \ charms.” 


and admiring progeny, a loving spouse and a fair-sounding 
title. 

It thefelicity of a man may be gauged, as one philosopher 
has pretended, by the amount of envy which he excites in 
the bosom of his neighbours, then few men should be 
happier than the head of the Quodling household. 

It is true that among his acquaintances he stimulates 
more awe than affection. It is true that you would prefer 
him to discuss the character of another—your enemy for 
instance—rather than your own. It is true that his ready 
smile has much the same effect as the winds which steal 
in March through shutter and pane.—AIl these thing are 
true, and yet the fact remains that Sir Quercus has pretty 
much of his own way both among his professional and his 
social rivals. 

There is, however, one sphere in which as yet no 
triumphant laurels have crowned his efforts. In a demo- 
cracy pure reason is, perhaps, less appreciated than it de- 
serves to be. Intellect has its uses. It is true that by the 
light of reason few kings have ruled, few heroes have con- 
quered. Nevertheless under a bureaucracy it is frequently 
turned to good account and a mighty ruler may make it 
his humble instrument. But ona platform it is wholly 
out of place. It can provoke neither cheers nor laughter, 
struggle as it may, and save for emptying a meeting, syl- 
logisms are of little use. 

I have endeavoured to explain this to Sir Quercus : but 
he always meets me with the reply that Democracy is 
the best form of government, and that it is impossible 
that the best form of government should not approve the 

est train of reasoning. 

Upon a pleasant occasion not many months ago I had 
the honour of leading Miss Rosabel QuodIng in to dinner. 
Our hostess taking me aside explained that the honour 
had come to me by reason of the unavoidable absence of 
a Professor of Astronomy, who was detained by a transit 
of Venus or some other unexpected astral phenomenon. 

When we had taken our seats we fell a-talking about 
political matters. Now if there is any topic upon which 
it is wholly excusable to be gay surely that topic is 
politics? But poor little Miss Rosabel would not be gay. 
She struggled painfully and resolutely to let the light of 
reason into my dense mind. She explained the principles 
which underlay politics. She analysed motives which 
could, or couldn’t, lurk in the bosoms of certain statesmen. 
She told me what Mr. M—nd—ll— had said to ‘ Papa’ and 
what ‘ Papa’ had replied to Mr. M—nd—ll—. All this 
was dreadful to me, for if there is one thing harder to hear 
with patience than a remark of Mr. M—nd—ll—’s, 
assuredly it is the reply of Sir Quercus. 

The dinner ended. The carriages rattled away. I 
mused, along the merry flags of Piccadilly, on the vanity of 
intellect. Intellect cannot help Sir Quercus into a high 
office of State. But it has a worse sin to answer for : it 
has made the sweet, fresh coloured, dimpled Rosabel into 
a bore. Her whole nature is warped by it. Instead of 
prattling she argues. Nor could you convince her by any 
parade of examples of the simple truth that it is the long 
established way of the world for men more often to be 
conquered and led by a smile or a foolish, pleasant turn 
of a phrase than by all the logic of Mill or the consistency 
of Locke. 

PETER CHITTERLING. 


$$ =——____. 


‘Perhaps there is nothing more lovely than the love of 
two beautiful women who are not jealous of each other’s 
B. Disrarii.—' The Young Duke.” 
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WHERE TO WINTER. 


Il. Dustin. 


Rarely have I met with a visitor to Dublin who has 
not expressed a longing to return thither. It is in truth 
a delightful city, surprising the stranger with its public 
buildings and statues and its spacious streets, which, 
without being crudely clean, are not disfigured by the in- 
tolerable dirt to be found everywhere in London. 

But the inhabitants of Dublin constitute to my mind 
its greatest charm. Most of the people of Ireland can 
boast of good looks, all the dwellers in Dublin, without 
exception of class, are handsome. Even the journalists 
are good-looking. This may in part be due to the habit 
of drinking whiskey, a liquid which, as is well known, 
refines the features; beer, the beverage of England, 
having the contrary effect of bloating and spoiling them. 
Or it may be due to the excellent water with which, 
chiefly for washing purposes, Dublin is supplied from the 
picturesque and limpid Vartry. It is probable, however, 
that the nobility of mind which has ever characterised 
the Celt has much to do with his personal beauty. Con- 
trast the chivalrous Highlander with the renegade Low- 
lander, the Cornishman with the Englishman: the 
difference is at once apparent. It would of course be 
superfluous on my part to expatiate on the charms of the 
fair sex who honour Dublin with their presence. Were 
it not for the laws enforcing monogamy in these coun- 
tries, few married Englishmen wonld ever be allowed to 
visit Dublin. 

And the manners of the people correspond to their 
appearance. To me, one of the pleasantest sights in the 
world is to behold the inhabitants of Dublin strolling 
through their streets with that calmness and absence of all 
hurry which ever accompany true distinction. I have 
never yet observed the least bustle or confusion and the 
idea of business seems to be almost unknown. We see 
everywhere that repose and graceful leisure so foreign 
to the brutal chaffering Saxon, and which remind one 
rather of the high-bred Oriental than the vulgar Western. 

Few people carry umbrellas ; this I regard as a point 
worthy of some consideration. ‘There is no doubt that 
the person of refinement shrinks from contact with an 
umbrella. It is an implement to be resorted to only 
when all else fails, on a blasted heath devoid of trees, or 
as an alternative to entering a tramcar. It is a hideous 
excrescence, a base subterfuge, introduced by some 
cheeseparing Jourgeozs, callous to higher considerations 
than those of monev. I am thankful to say that few 
Irishmen use umbrellas. 

And what a musical speech is heard on all sides! Even 
to a language so devoid of all loveliness as English the 
rhythmical Celtic intonation can lend a certain sweetness 
and picturesqueness. I should recommend all Londoners 
to spend at least a month every year in Dublin with a 
view to ridding themselves of their atrocious accent, 
and acquiring one more rich and harmonious. Doubtless 
this will happen in the vngteéme szécle, when our beloved 
Queen is restored to the throne of her ancestors. 

The extraordinary mildness of Dublin has never yet, 
so far as I am aware, received that attention which it 
deserves. One can almost live there in the open air most 
of the year. This peculiarity is of course common to the 
rest of Ireland, but it is not accompanied in the metropolis 
by that amount of rain which falls in the provinces, an 
amount which would doubtless prove unpleasant to a less 
dhilesophical people than the Irish. 


This wonderful mildness is increasing every year, and 
we have every reason for believing that under a National 
government it will still continue to increase. 

Of the near approach of Ireland’s independence we see 
abundant signs. O’Connell Bridge, Butt Bridge, Lord 
Edward Street, all recall the great heroes who have lived 
and died for Ireland. Parnell Bridge has existed since 
the last century, a witness to the worth of the present 
Irish leader's distinguished ancestor. 


Joun TREVITHICK. 


aaa EEEEES Gene 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The following characteristic communication has been 
sent to the Proprietor-Editors from one who admits 
that the ways of gentlemen are to him more debateable 
than the habits of dwarfs. 
delicate language of his circles. ] 
TO THE PROPRIETOR-EDITORS OF THE WHIRLWIND. 


Sirs (for it is debateable whether you can be 
properly addressed as “ gentlemen’”’),—As you have 
adopted for your motto one which is concerned with 
expectoration, 1 venture to suggest, as more appropriate 
to the style in which you conduct your storm in a 
teacup, the well-known gipsy proverb :— 

“Or esorjie de or narsichisle sin chismar lachinguel,” 


which, when interpreted to suit the low level of your 
intellectual attainment is— 

“The dwarf because he can spit a long distance thinks himself 
big.” 


Yours faithfully, 


17th Nov, 1890. ANTI-CYCLONE. 


6 


DEAR MR. EDITOR.—George says the only possible 
motto for the snuff box is “ Detur turpiori,” and that 
you may put the 27s. into the poor box for him. We 
have been trying to makeout the vingtiéme szécle 
poetry (Gt is poetry ’isn’t it ? it seems to rhyme), but 
we were born in the present century and we give 
it up. We can construe Mr. O’Clery’s letter, which 
George thinks rather nonsensical. George is a dread- 
ful Protestant, though he takes in THE WHIRLWIND, 
and I believe he has a sneaking feeling of loyalty for 
Queen Victoria, and fancies Queen Mary, if she were to 
succeed, would light fires again at Smithfield to warm 
Catholic zeal at. George needs to draw breath, like 
Mr. Miles Corbet, as he reads his WHIRLWIND, and 
constantly flings it into a corner, but somehow picks 
it up again in an absent way and continues its perusal. 
The shocks are quite electrical and very good for the 
nerves. But Mr. Corbet, and his friend M. de 
Florimont are perhaps too tingling. If only one took 
them aw serieux; but in a Pickwickian sense they 
ruffle no tempers. ; 

Yours, IMOGEN. 


——_—________- 


“Desperation is often as powerful an inspirer as genius,” 
B, Disraet,—"“ Endymion.” 


It is couched in the 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The office boy is still yawning over the stories. 


AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS. 


“ NATURE has given to men one tongue, but two ears, that we 
may hear from others twice as much as we speak.” 
EPICTETUS. 


The Avant-Garde de Provence \ast Sunday printed a 
long article upon Mr. Corbet’s call to “ Young Ireland,” 
which we published a fortnight ago. “ Le WurirLWInp,” 
says our charming contemporary, “notre excellent 
confrére de Londres, vient de publier un remarquable 
article signé Miles Corbet, pseudonyme transparent sous 
lequel les légitimistes francais et anglais n’ont pas de 
peine a reconnaitre un nom qui leur est bien cher. 

“Cet article fait suite a deux autres 33° Young Hngland’’ 
et “‘ Young Scotland” publiés précédemment. L’auteur y 
émet ses idées sur la question irlandaise, idées d’une haute 
et puissante originalité, et qui ont le rare mérite de 
fournir la vraie solution de ce probléme politique et social 
qui tourmente depuis longtemps tant de nobles ames.” 

In the course of an exhaustive analysis of Mr. Corbet’s 
theories, plentifully interspersed with elegant translations, 
the writer proceeds to remark : 

‘‘D’aprés lui, — et d’aprés nous, — l’agitation irlandaise 
en vue du Home Rule a un but plus lointain et plus déci- 
sif qu’on ne s’imagine. L’Irlande ne réclame pas seule- 
ment la cessation du servage immoral qui l’affame, 
expulsion de ces /and/ords inhumains qui dépensent a 
pleines mains, en Angleterre, en Suisse, en Italie, 4 Nice, 
partout, le produit de leurs fermages arrachés par la force 
a des paysans qui meurent de faim, ou l’établissement d’un 
gouvernement autonome qui puisse la protéger contre la 
tyrannie du pouvoir central. L’Irlande veut plus encore. 
Dans le cceur de ces vieux Celtes, fréres par la race et par 
la langue de nos Bretons de France, régne toujours 
vivant le souvenir de ces Stuarts pour qui leurs péres ont 
combattu tant de fois. L’Irlande, dit notre éminent ami, 
se dégagera tot ou tard du joug de l|’Angleterre; elle 
s’érigera d’abord en République ; mais cette république ne 
servira que de transition 4 un régime plus stable et plus 
str : la monarchie légitime. 

‘““M. Miles Corbet a des apostrophes enlevautes : 

‘Eh bien ! Irlande, debout ! non plus au nom de tes 
griefs douloureux, mais au nomdeta Reine légitime! Ton 
incessante fidélité a été jadis ta puisance. Lorsque, il y a 
un siécle, Vidée dynastique s’est obscurcie, tu as laissé 
cette arme échapper de tes mains. Reprends-la! 

‘“* Je connais des Frangais et des Espagnols, des Portu- 
gais des Autrichiens et des Italiens qui combattront pour 
toi. Qui, leurs princes mémes et leurs gentilshommes se 
rangeront sous ton étendard national; leurs évéques et 
leurs prétres le béniront, tant qu’il ne fera que porter I’in- 
estimable biason de la maison d’Autriche-Este.’ 

‘“Et toujours la. méme éloquenee, toujours la méme 
effusion de sentiments dans ce rayonnement d’idées justes 
et admirables. Merci, cher Miles Corbet. Vous nous 


avez ouvert des horizons nouveaux mais splendides. 


Frangais, nous tendons la main a notre sceur irlandaise, 
cette pauvre jeune sceur si douce, si patiente, si malheur- 


eurse, mais toujours notre sceur! Nous nous inscrivons 
parmi les chevaliers de votre Grande-Crorsade. Nous 
comptons, nous aussi, que la restauration des Stuarts se 
fera, et qu’elle se fera par l’Irlande. L’Irlande est cathol- 
ique, comme nous ; elle a défendu ses rois, comme nous ; 
elle est Celte, comme nous. Nos paysans bretons com- 
prennent le langage des harmonieux habitants de la verte 
Erin. Unissons-nous, aimons-nous! Vienne Vheure de 
la derniére bataille, la Révolution trouvera devant elle 
une armée diciplinée et magnanime, recrutée ame par 
ame, cceur par coeur, pensée par pensée, enthousiasme 
par enthousiasme, dans toutes les nations de l’univers.”’ 

The article is signed “ Petit Robert,” a om de plume 
which is already known and admired by readers of THE 
Wuirtwinp. We hasten to express our warm gratitude 
to the Avant-Garde for the incessant sympathy and 
cordiality with which it has overwhelmed us. 


XK 


Donegal Vindicator, 14th November, 1890. 


“We like the paper; it is all alive, and very much so. 
A novel feature is their ‘ Diploma Gallery of Pictures ’"— 
these are etched or scratched in artistic shorthand. 

The pictures all the same are gems, not a superfluous 
scratch. One line will secure it the good graces 
of our readers. Wanting a simile for a stupendous har 
this serves: ‘It required an intrepidity in falsehood 
unbeaten by Macaulay, Ananias, or even Mr. Arthur 


Balfour.’ ” 


London Gazette, 14th November, 1890. 


“Notice is hereby given that the partnership (if any) 
heretofore subsisting between us, the undersigned, the 
Hon. Stuart Erskine and Herbert Vivian, carrying on 
business as proprietors of the newspaper called THE 
WHIRLWIND, at 150, Strand, London, has this day been 
dissolved by mutual consent.—Dated the 11th November, 


1890.” 
XX 


Life, 15th November, 1890. 


“The life of a Proprietor-Editor is by no means so 
pleasant as the inexperienced would think. The Hon. 
Stuart Erskine longs, I hear, for the joys of country life, 
and would much prefer to ride his father’s superb prize 
mare, Mayflower, with the Pytchley than attend daily at a 
newspaper office. I suppose it is no secret that both 
young gentlemen would like to be well rid of THE 
WHIRLWIND. . . Both young men undoubtedly 
possess talent, which, rightly directed, may prove of much 
service to their country. ‘Their future is to a great extent 
in their own hands, and, providing that they pass through 
the sturm und drang period successfully, I think that one 
of them, at least, WILL MAKE A MARK IN HISTORY.” 


XK 


Jewish Chronicle, 14th November, 1890. 


“Tyoubtless Mr. Erskine wishes to startle us. The 
object of THe WHIRLWIND is to make the writer notorious 
by his follies, but has he not already achieved enough of 
that notoriety? It would be still more effective and 
astonishing now if he began to write sense.” 
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The Jurist, November, 1890. 


‘“T have made a careful estimate of the conceit and 
assurance already in the (legal) profession, and I find, to 
my horror, that it only equals one moiety of the same 
virtues which, on a modest estimate, I must allot to 
Messrs. Erskine and Vaughan.* Our very existence is 
imperilled and we creak and bend already before the 
imminent WuirLwinp. I expect, however, many of us 
will live to see THe WuuirLwINp editors sitting on a 
divided woolsack ” 


ANAGRAMS. 

Le Messager (Toulouse), 9th November, 1890, alludes 
to us as “Le Viritwinn, journal hebdomadaire de Lon- 
dres” and Le Reveil (Paris), 7th November, 1890, as “LE 


WIRLIND.” 


Manchester Guardian, 8th November, 1890. 
“The vivacious WHIRLWIND.” 


xX 


South Africa, 8th November, 1890. 
“I am a staunch adherer to that unique paper, THE 


WHIRLWIND.” 


Western Morning News (Plymouth), 15th November, 1890. 

‘“A good deal of amusement prevailed in the jour- 
nalistic circles of Fleet Street to-night on receipt of the 
news that the Hon, Stuart Erskine and Mr. Herbert 
Vivian have ceased partnership. These two very “ In- 
dividualist ” young men brought out a paper called THE 
WHIRLWIND, which has gained notoriety by its brazen 
effrontery and cool assumption and advice. It pretends 
to be nothing more than “the organ of the Hon. Stuart 
Erskine and Mr. Herbert Vivian,” and is valuable only 
as such. In its way it is amusing. Its thought is not 
very deep, but its lively versatility shews what boys can 
do. I presume that the paper is to go on its erratic way 
as usual, though the ‘ partnership’ (if any) is dissolved.” 


KR 


St. Stephen’s Review, 15th November, 1890. 

“ Referring to the French plays at the St. James’s 
Theatre, THE WHIRLWIND of this week—or shall we 
say last week (for the day and hour of that sheet’s pub- 
lication knoweth no man, not even the newsvendors in 
the Strand) ?—says: . In point of fact, we ques- 
tion whether there exists a paper other than THE 
WHIRLWIND which has so complete a mastery over 
foreign tongues as S#. Stephen's Review. How 
pleasant it is to feel sure in advance that a retort from 
THE WHIRLWIND will certainly be clever and cannot 


possibly be vulgar!” 
re 


Freeman's Journal (Dublin), 14th November, 1890. 

“ THE WHIRLWIND continues its treasonable propaganda 
against the ‘present occupant of the throne,’ as it always 
styles the reigning sovereign of these realms. A good 
many Irishmen have been sent to convict prisons for such 


5 ar 


* Who is this immodest Mr, Vaughan,—H. V, 


invocations to rebellion as Mr. Miles Corbet indulges in 
in the current number. This gentleman argues that the 
present dynasty is one of usurpation and recommends 


' Young Ireland to rise in arms and establish a Republic, 


which is to be a species of warming-pan for the Stuarts, 
whose living representative is somehow or other to be 
restored to the throne of her ancestors. ‘The scheme is 
enthusiastic, but vague. Sir Richard Temple 
has waived his right to this curious diploma, and the 
editor of THE WHIRLWIND courteously offers the dis- 
tinction to Mr. Oscar Wilde.” 


XA 


Newcastle Leader, 14th November, 1890. 

‘All those who would betake themselves to the cave 
of Adullam, if these were Biblical times, uow enrol them- 
selves as contributors to THE WHIRLWIND. The last 
recruit is the Rev. Frederick George Lee, D.D., vicar of 
Lambeth. Dr. Lee is the last of the Tories. He was, we 
have been led to believe, dug up by some enterprising 
geologist some sixty or seventy years ago. It is pleasant 
to go to him for the opinions of the old world, the ideas 
that were common among mankind before the Flood. 
He is at present vociferous on the subject of the counting 
of noses. Trial by jury is a counting of noses, and 
Couuty Councils, and School Boards, and elections for 
Parliament. The worthy and reverend doctor’s own nose 
seems to be a little out of joint, possibly because of his 
long immurement in the geologic strata.” 

ness 
Cheshure County Temes, 8th November, 1890. 

“THE WHIRLWIND has been ina state of uncommon 
commotion lately. Last week its Proprietor-Editcrs 
were so exceedingly audacious in their utterances that 
the printers refused to work the paper off, and the job 
had to be given to somebody else. This was all on 
account of the ‘call to arms’ which demands of Young 
England that a new fight shall be made for the restoration 
of the throne to its rightful occupants. . . . The 
picture which forms No. 14 of THE WHIRLWIND diploma 
gallery of modern pictures isa gem. It has for its sub- 
ject two top hats and a ballet girl. This is not by 
Whistler. The blame must be laid at the door of one 
Steuer,” 

> 

“Te journal que recevait Stépane Arcadiévitch était 
libéral, sans étre trop avance. . . Le part 
libéral soutenait que tout allait mal en Russie, | et 
cétait le cas pour Stépane Arcadiévitch, qui avait 
beaucoup de dettes et peu d’argent. Le parti libéral 
prétendait que le mariage est une institution vieille quil 
est urgent de réformer, et pour Stépane Arcadiévitch la 
vie conjugale offrait effectivement peu d'agréments et 
Vobligeait 4 mentir et a dissimuler, ce qui repugnait a sa 
nature. Leslibéraux disaient, ou plutot faisaient entendre, 
que la religion n'est un frein que pour la partie inculte de 
la population, et Stépane Arcadiévitch, UI ne pouvait 
supporter l’office le plus court sans souffrir des jambes, 
ne comprenait pas pourquol Von s’inqui€'a‘t en termes 
effrayants et solennels de l'autre monde, quand il faisait 
si bon vivre dans celui-ci. Les tendances libérales lui 
devinrent ainsi une habitude ; il aimait son journal comme 
son cigare aprés diner, pour le plaisir de sentir un léger 
brouillard enyelloper son cerveau.” 

Toustroi.—" Anna Karénine,” 
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The FREE LIFE, | THE STANDARD TIME COMPANY, 


Edited by AUBERON HERBERT. 
> 


HE FREE LIFE is a thorough-going Individualist paper, is 
opposed both to real and to sham Socialism, objects to all 
legislative interference except for the defence of person and 

property, renounces the party politician and all his works, advocates 
voluntary rates and taxes, and the open market and free trade in 
everything. It opposes compulsory education, compulsory insurance, 
compulsory vaccination, compulsory temperance, or compulsory 
virtue of any kind. State-regulation of labour, eight hours Bills, 
and regulation of shops, all forms of military conscription, all 
attacks upon property, and “ spoiling ” of the rich man, land nation- 
alisation, and every measure tending to weaken the initiative or 
free action of the individual, whilst it increases the power of the 
State. Itis opposed to great State departments, highly salaried 
Ministers, pensions of all kinds, State Churches, and hereditary 
privilege. It advocates a power of appealing to the people to con- 
demn to ratify measures passed by their representatives! and is in 
favour of the extension of the legal privileges of men to women. 
It believes wholly in voluntary effort, and in the influences of reason, 
discussion, and example; desires to see many different types of 
thought and action ; believes that it is neither right nor useful for 
some men to regulate other men ; watches every form of voluntary 
association that seems likely to benefit the people; is opposed to 
all forms of violence and cvercion; and preaches the peaceful solu- 
tion of capital and labour difficulties, and the friendly co-operation 
of classes instead of the barren struggle for power. 


+. 
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EVERY FRIDAY. ONE PENNY, 


Procurable at WHIRLWIND Office, and 
through all Newsagents. 


(LIMITED). 
19 & 21, Queen Victoria Street E.C. 


HIGHEST AWARD for the BEST METHOD of SYN- 
CHRONISING CLOCKS, “INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS 
EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1885.” 


The STANDARD TIME COMPANY Design and Construct Time 
Balls, Flashing and other Signals for Government, Observatory, 
Railroad, and Private Time Services. 

ESTIMATES GIVEN for Synchronising Public Clocks, Church 
Clocks, Office and Household Clocks, Hourly Flashing Signals, 
Time Bells, &c., with GREENWICH MEAN TIME. The only 
Perfect and Reliable System for procuring Accurate Time in 
Europe 

Railway Clocks Synchronised, Maintained, and Kept in Repair at 
Special Rates. For list of Railways already supplied with the 
Synchronising system, see Catalogue of Subscribers. 


The Company Manufacture the Best English Clocks of every 
deseription, from the Largest Turret to the Smallest House Clock. 


All Applications addressed to the Secretary, 19 and 21, Queen 
Victoria-street, E.C., will be promptly attended to. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


FACTS TO REMEMBER respecting 


LETTS’S 


DIARIES, 


Of which the Issues for LES$QOH are just ready. 


1.—“They are ‘the best in 
existence.’”—Academy. 


2.—“ The paper leaves nothing 
to be desired.”—Bristol 
Mercury. 


3.—“ They are singularly 
' cheap.’—The Queen. 

4.—“ The quality of the paper 

Srows better, the price 


seems to go down,’— 
Scotsman, 


5,—“<They are well printed 
and well bound, ”—Colonies 
and India. 


6.—“The most complete and 


convenient Diaries pub- 
lished.’’—Bristol Mercury. 


The Original and Unrivalled 
LETT’S DIARIES are published 
exclusively by Cassell & Company, 
Ltd., Ludgate Hill, London, and 
sold by all Booksellers and 
Stationers. 


LISTS CONTAINING FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION 
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WEvant-Garde de Provence, 


J ournal hebdomadaire 


Religieux, Politique et Litéraire. 
—— 


Prix de Vabonnement: étranger, 12 francs (un an). 


Prix du numero: 5 centimes. 


Administration et Rédaction : 


62, Boulevard de la Madeleine, Marseille. 
arnt 


Agence a Londres : 


A. Siégle, 30, Lime Stree!, E.C. 


(11 NO CASES have fires occurred im our installations. ) 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, HOUSES, 


en 


&c. 


Special attention paid to the wiring of houses for the Electric 
Light after the close of the Season. 


—>—_. 
TEMPORARY LIGHTING FOR DANCES, SUPPERS, &. 
—o— 
Estimates Free. Haperienced Engineers sent to all parts. 


—— 


ELECTRIC & STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Prices quoted on ‘receipt of details. 


WOODHOUSE & RAWSON, 


UNITED, LIMITED, 


88, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Where model installation can be seen at work. 


For the convenience of the benighted ones, who, from whatever 
fault or misfortune, have not yet become possessed of our every 
issue, the following catalogues may be given :— 

SONGS IN STONE, by Mr. Whistler :—(1) No. 17. 
(Price Five Shillings) ; (2) No. 20. 

CARTOONS: Mr. Bradlaugh, No. 1; Mr. Potter, 
No. 2; Mr. Labouchere, No. 3; Sir. J. Pope-Hennessy, 
No.4; Mr. George Lewis, No.5; Queen Mary, No. 6; 
Mr. Hanbury, No.7; Dr. Kenny, No.8; M. Blanche, 
No. 9; Lord Lytton, No. 10; Mr. Addison, No. 11; M. 
Lemoine, No. 12; Sir Rivers Wilson, No. 13; Don 
Carlos, No. 14; Mr. Vivian, No. 15. 

DIPLOMA GALLERY OF MODERN PICTURES: 
Mr. Steer’s “ Knucklebones,” No. 3; Mr. Roussel’s 
Plumbago Works, Battersea,” No. 4; Mr. Starr’s 
Suburban Summer,” No.5; Mr. Whistler’s Portrait 
of Miss Alexander, No. 6; Mr. Whistler’s “At the 
Piano,” No. 7; Mr. Rougsel’s “ Chelsea Embankment,” 
No. 8; Mr. Francis James’s “ Corsica,” No. 9; Mr. Sic- 
kert’s “Café des Tribunaux, Dieppe,’ No. 10; Mr. 
Lindner’s “ Moonlight,” No. 11; Mr. Whistler’s Por- 
trait of Lady Meux, No. 12; Mr. Starr’s “Children 
Bathing,” No. 14; Mr. Starr’s “Long Shadows,” No. 
15; Mr. Short’s “Walberswick Pier,’ No. 16; Mr. 
Steer’s “ Signorina Sozo,” No. 18. 

LETTERS TO ABSURD PEOPLE: Mr. Stanley, 
No. 1; Sir W. Lawson, No. 3; Mr. Balfour, No. 5; 
Lord Rosebery, No. 6; Mr. Géschen, No.8: Sir R. 
Webster, No. 9; Cardinal Manning, No. 11; Mr. Car- 
negie, No. 12; Mr. Burns, No. 16 ; Canon Farrar, No. 17. 

[Bound copies of “ The Whirlwind,” Vol. 1, will shortly 
be on saleat the Office. Orders should be sent in’ early, as the 
supply is limited. ] 
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Chi sputa contro il vento si sputa contro il viso, 


IMO TH CTES, SY, 


THE PROPRIETOR-EDITOR, AND ALL WRITERS IN 
“THE WHIRLWIND,” ARE ONLY RESPONSIBLE FOR 
OPINIONS APPEARING ABOVE THEIR OWN SIGNATURES. 


The Proprietor-Editor declines all responsibility for 
the return of MSS. sent into him. When a stamped 
addressed envelope is enclosed he will, however, en- 
deavour to return rejected contributions. 

He will gladly give his best consideration to all 
literary matter submitted to him, and accepted con- 
tributions will be paid for. 

All friends. interested in any of the causes that THE 
WHIRLWIND advocates are requested to mention to the 
Proprietor-Editor the names of any other persons likely 
to be interested. — 

Single copies can be obtained from the office, price 1}. 
post free. ‘The annual subscription is 6s. 6d. by post to 
any country within the postalunion. Anyone preferring 
to compound with a lump sum of £5 will receive the 
paper free for life, from the commencement. 

Anyone experiencing a difficulty in procuring copies of 
THE WHIRLWIND, in however remote a district, is 
earnestly requested to communicate with the Manager 
at the Publishing Offices. 

All orders, contributions, and complaints should be 
directed to the Editor at the offices of TH= WHIRLWIND, 
150, Strand, London, W.C., where the trade can also be 
supplied. 

HE WHIRLWIND is now registered at the General 
Post Office as a newspaper. 


REFLECTIONS. 


A Laby LAW-BREAKER.—I wish to say nothing in 
any way disresvectful of Miss Jane Cobden—her surname 
alone would b2 ample protection—but I cannot help 
crowing over the confusion of the County Councillor for 
Bow and Bronley. It is satisfactory that political ladies 
should have it made clear to them that even their sex 
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confers upon them no immunity to break the law and | 


that, if they persist in forcing their way where they have 
no right, they must take the consequences. Of course 
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| the Afghan has so gentlemanly a horror. 


i 


the Socialists and the Female Suffrage fanatics are howling 
themselves hoarse over the injustice to Bow and Bromley 
of losing their representation on the County Council, 
whatever that may be worth, but surely the remedy is a 
very simple one. ‘The Protectionist daughter of the great 
Free Trader has only to resign her seat and allow a man 
to be elected in her stead. I call Miss Cobden a Pro- 
tectionist, because I understand she is, in many respects, 
a State Socialist, aud all Socialists are practically Pro- 
tectionists. 
XX 


MORAL COURAGE.—Mr. Parnell deserves the warmest 
admiration for his plucky bearing throughout a most 
trying situation. It must have required considerable 
nerve to appear at the opening of Parliament and quietly 
take his seat, regardless of the scowls and ostentatious 
virtue of Pharisee Radicals and Pecksniff Tories. And 
it must have needed much patriotic self-sacrifice to in- 
duce him to submit the continuance of his public life 
uareservedly to his party for decision. Moral courage 
has also been shown in the matter by Mr. Cuninghame 
Graham, M.P., with whom I am surprised to find myself 
for once in sympathy, in severing himself from his cant- 
ing surroundings and manfully championing a scapegoat. 
The Irish party, too, deserve congratulation?for their moral 
courage in declining the dictation of meddlesome allies 
and standing unswervingly by the great leader, who has 
brought them through many trials and tribulations, 
within measurable distance of national emancipation. 


see 


A PLAIN TALE FROM PERAK. 


(Dedicated to Mr. R-dy-rd K-pl-ng.) 


At Perak, in summer, there is no compromise of tem- 
perature. Hither you are stifled, or you are starved ; 
for the sun, like a red fury, wrestles with your flesh 
and, departing, gives you over to frost. Also there is 
no twilight at Perak. Your enemy dives like a bather 
from a platform into his bath, the sea, and you are left 
to the cold mercy of the moon between the blinking of 
eyelids. ‘That is an exaggeration, but it is expressive. 

It was evening at Kinta, which, as everyone knows, 
belongs to Perak, under the protection of the British 
Empire. As a matter of fact, it was night at Kinta ; 
but, in any State more civilized than Perak, it would 
have been evening. The moon was well upinthe sky 
and was well onthe wane ; her mutilated face, bulging 
with light, had the appearance of being part sliced away 
by a Ghurka’s Kukri—the half-moon knife of which 
And natur- 
ally I, who had been stewing all day in the office, was 
now receiving compensation in having my stew frozen ; 
and, as there was no better responsible being to blame 
for my discomfort, I cursed the moon, and she answered 
my curses by freezing me harder. There was no reason 
why I should not leave the office and ride off to my 
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bungalow; there was no reason why I should sit 
shivering in my chair; there was particularly no 
reason why I should look out in front of me at the 
white road, and then out on my left at the continuation 
of the white road. I knew the white road perfectly 
well and hated it from my soul. Nevertheless I con- 
tinued to stare at it. The tamarisks beyond stretched 
their black green claws against the full sky and the 
turf lay asleep with its colour indrawn to itself, as 
though its eyes were covered. Which is not very 
intelligible, but perfectly true. I prepared to go. 

As [ rose there came a curious long wail, first from 
nowhere, and then down the road from the north-east. 
Do you know the terror of a man’s cry when an Afghan 
drives his long knife through the diaphragm ? It is 
short and sharp and isof Hell. It draws all your nerves 
up your body to spend themselves from your teeth 
and sends them quivering back to your dorsal bone. 
This cry was not quite so ghastly, but it lasted longer ; 
and that made it as bad. I set my teeth, and looked up 
the road. In the moonlight I could see the bent figure 
of a man coming at a run over the curve of the hill 
an l holding something in front of him. I opened the 
door and waited. He ran likea hare and then stopped 
suldenly before me, still uttering those devilish cries 
and still bent almost double. He was a Malay. I 
looked at him and saw what he was holding; I was 
not sick, but very nearly. I took him by his shaking 
arm to the corner of the room, and told him to lie down 
ona heap of shavings. When he had done so, I went 
into a little room adjoining the office, brought out a 
truss, left by some former Civil servant, and bade him 
bind his loins with it. Between his shrieks he made 
an inarticulate refusal, preferring to gather his hands 
in front of him. 

He had been cut clean across. 

I lit the oil lamp and_set it down near the man’s 
head. He was dying fast, and his black face was getting 
very grey in the grasp of death. From a drawer I took 
a small piece of opium and set it on his tongue ; he 
swallowed it and became quieter. 

As ig common among men, I have a strong detective 
passion which seldom gets vent. This was an oppor- 
tunity. I bent down over his distorted face and put 
my hand on his forehead. 

“You are dying,” I said slowly, “do you want any- 
thing before you go?” 

He gave a dismal howl, and lolled his tongue out of 
his mouth which he half closed and opened again. I 
dropped on one knee. 

“ How did it happen ?” I asked. 

“T come ‘long road,” he answered rapidly, between 
sobs of agony, ‘“ from Kindin, and three dam Chinese 
ran at me, stole my money, and cut me open. Like 
this ;”’ and he took his hands away for an instant. I 
blinked involuntarily, and gave him more of the opium 
he desired. Then I rose and went to the telephone. 
In Perak the telephone had just been introduced, and 
we are, in fact, proud of the acquisition. I rang the 
bell for Kindin and waited ; presently my bell tinkled 
in response, and after the customary calling up and 
counter-calling, we settled to conversation. 

“Send out Sikhs to arrest three Chinese devils on 
their way to Kindin. They’ve murdered a poor beast 
of a Malay, dying here ina corner. Some responsible 
person should come too and witness his deposition ; 
and for God’s sake look sharp.” 

I put up the tube and went back shivering to my 


chair The night was still hideously cold and the oil 
lamp stank. I drank some whiskey. In the corner 
the Malay was gasping like a drowning devil and 
praying to his god for revenge. There was nothing for 
it but to wait. It was a race ’twixt death and justice ; 
and excitement was foolish ; so I waited. 

The road from Kindin to Kinta follows the river 
Kinta for twenty miles, and the river goes on for 
another sixty miles south-west to join the river Perak 
for the finish of their race to the Straits of Malacca. - 

I calculated the Time and the Probabilities. 

The Chinese, after they had done for the Malay, 
would probably continue on their road to Kindin. 
Suppose the Coolies to have ridden out a quarter of an 
hour after my message, they would join the murderers 
in three hours. 

About one hour was gone. 

The moon looked in at me insultingly with her 
mutilated face, and the frost began to find out all my 
weak places. Likea Flea. 

Two hours were gone ; and I was sleepy. 

The moon put on a pig-tail and sailed down to the 
earth. A tamarisk drew its feet out of the turf and 
began to make outrageous love to her. They walked 
together up the hill and stood upon its crest. The hill 
resented it and shook them off. Then the tamarisk 
ran up the hill’s side and dug a kukri-knife through 
its throat ; and the moon twisted her pig-tail round the 
wound. Suddenly the hill sank back ; the moon flew 
up the stairs of the sky, and the tamarisk crawled away 
into darkness. 

I opened my eyes. The sound of hoofs was on the 
night. L went to where, in civilized buildings, the 
door usually is, and looked up the road. Coming with 
the gush of a cold wind, a confused mass of horsemen 
struggled over the hill top. When they were quite 
near, I recognised Unsworth, head of the next station, 
riding in front ; behind him came three mounted Sikhs, 
dragging along the road three most wretched Chinese. 

“Ts the beggar alive ?” shouted Unsworth. 

“Yes, look sharp,” I sang back, ‘“ he’s going quick.” 
And I turned into the room again. 

The Malay lay quite silently on the wood shavings: 
Some of these I raked together and heaped under his 
head. Then I called to the Sikhs to bring in their 
prisoners. They came manacled, bloodless and amazed. 
The moonlight stalked coldly through the open door 
and made marriage with the light of the oil lamp, which 
I had once more set beside the dying man, The 
Chinese were brought to the feet of the Malay and as 
soon as they recognized him—which they appeared to 
do simultaneously—they fell to rapid talk among 
themselves. } 

I shook the Malay’s arm and whispered, ‘‘ They are 
here.” He strained his neck to look on them. 

“Now,” I said louder, motioning to Unsworth to 
come closer, “ can you repeat what you have already 
told me.” 

In aremote voice he repeated very slowly what I 
had already heard, and, as he spoke, I wrote down the 
words. 

Then one of the prisoners lifted up his voice. 

“Tt is true,” he explained suavely, “that the animal 
has been killed ; but not by.me; they” he pointed to 
his comrades, “cut him open.” 

That sentence I also wrote down and likewise the 
same sentence delivered by both his companions. I 
was kneeling on one knee and writing with my note- 
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book on the other. As I wrote, I felt a cold and sticky 
hand creep along my wrist. I beat Nature back, and 
turned to the Malay, who was trying to speak with an 
eagerness of which I easily guessed the cause. He 
was afraid that his murderer would not be discovered 
among the three. 

“Lift me up,” he said, with a tearing groan, “I will 
show him to you.” 

T lifted him up, and, as he strained his glozed eyes, 
his veins stood upon his neck like tight snakes. Then 
a moan of despair burst out of him. 

“T cannot see; I am blind.” 

The three devils smiled. 

I reassured his passing spirit. “It makes no differ- 
ence; the law will not distinguish the hand that cut 
you; they will all be hanged.” 

Life, that had begun to ebb from the face of the 
Malay, came back for a moment with my words. All 
the blood, that the cold had driven from his wound to 
the warmer parts of his body, surged into his brain. 
On an indrawn breath he repeated, with a raspy inter- 
mission, my words—“they will all be hanged. 

He drew up his hands along his sides, as though 
with his finger-tips he were following the course of 
his blood ; then he threw his arms out into the air and 
the black stream burst away through the channels of 
his face ; his blind eyes blinked ; and his blinder soul 
sped from his body. 

And, not because the dying man had uttered the 
words in prophesy, but because the British Law is a 
power in Perak, his words were fulfilled of his mur- 
derers. And they were all hanged. 

Which testifies to the advantages of the British 
Protection. 

VERNON BLACKBURN. 


——_—____- 


BEFORE AND AFTER GETHSEMANI. 


[Lin2s on a Portratt of Johw Henry Newnan in 1875.| 


Pale reflex of a God-lit face, 

Of ample brow, thorn-crowned ; 
Hope, love, large pity’s tender grace 
Home in that heart had found. 
Why in those eyes that far-off look ? 
Do they dread visions see? 


Like those the prophets’ breast that shook 
In mystic Galilee 


Visions of evil days to be; 
Sorrow in Judah’s land ; 

And desolation on the sea 
And on the barren strand. 


In his Gethsemani, he cried : 
“Let this cup pass, O Lord.” 
‘Drink of my Cup,” a voice replied, 
‘Share Sorrow’s Crown and Sword.” 


Those troubled visions pass, and leave 
The glory and the gleam 

Of Heaven, enhallowing the eve 

Of Life’s delusive dream. 


A SUNSET IN THE STRAND. 


Night has come. The surging mass 
Men and women, to and fro 
Jostling, pushing, onward pass 
Through the rows of lighted gas. 


Here and there the steely light 
That the globes electric throw, 
Falling, seems to cast a blight 
On the strugglers and their fight. 


Heedless they,—the slaves of lust, 
Money, fame,—they come and go. 
Doomed to scramble, grapple, thrust, 
Foothold find or bite the dust. 


Products of our West are they. 
Products of a soil, where grow 
Cultures, arts, faiths of a day, 
Each a product of decay, 


Garish as the lamps that glare 
Fetishes of sound and show, ~ 
Fitting well the fools, whose stare 
Chooses ever foul for fair. 


But I raise my eyes and see 

Far above, the stars’ pure glow. 
Changeless East! Thou art to me 
Star-like ever, pure and free. 


W. J. Stanton Pypsr. 
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O wild wind, blow on the ways of men 
And purify paths for their feet to tread ; 

For their footsteps tend through morass and fen, 
And darkness of midnight is overhead. 


Bleach’d bones in the vale lie white and dry ; 
But even the dust of the dead is stirr’d, 

As the wind of thy pinions draweth nigh 
And the trumpet tones of thy voice are heard. 


Breathe now on these bones and bid them rise 
To stand in the van of the stormy strife ; 
And into the soul that untimely dies 
Blow now a fresh blast of the breath of life. 


Come with a swift wild sweep of thy wings,— 
Let hurricanes deal on the darkness—death, 

Until foul be fair and each wild way rings 
With clarion-calls of thine ardent breath. 


Till Nations hearing thee shall rejoice, 
Bidding truth be welcome and falsehood flee ; 
And wide earth, fill’d with the sound of thy voice, 
Be free with the freedom that lives in thee! 


Ramsay COLLES. 


ee 


“Tn the present day, and especially among women, 
one would almost suppose that health was a state of 
unnatural existence.” 

B. Disraett.—" The Young Duke.” 
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THE DEGLINE AND FALL OF BAGCHUS 
AND VENUS. 


The nineteenth century, now drawing to its close, has, 
in spite of its many sins, much, at any rate in the opinion 
of the Philistine, to be proud of. It is an age of comfort 
and luxury. It has almost annihilated Time and Space, 
though it has failed as yet in making lovers happy. 
Whether lovers are ever happy save in the pursuit of the 
unattainable is another question—a knotty problem— 
best left to the determination of the philosopher, if, indeed, 
there be philosophers 'in the science or art of Love. The 
world at the fag-end of the nineteenth century is, except, 
perhaps, for discomforted lovers, very fair to look upon 
from the outside, even if it be, as the Odd-man proclaims 
from the housetops, like the dead sea-fruit, rotten within 
to the core. The most notable triumph, however, which 
the century has achieved in the matter of social reforms 
is the way in which it has reformed the ivy-crowned God, 
once acclaimed immortal, from off the face of the globe, 
in every circle, that is to say, which has the slightest 
pretention to be termed civilized. Statesmen and pre- 
lates, priests and politicians, artists and poets, no longer 
bend the knee to the merry God. A brand well-nigh as 
ineffaceable as that of Cain is affixed to the brow of 
Bacchus. The Temple of Fashion, more potent, perhaps, 
than ever to-day has closed it gates on Bacchanalian 
rites. The Wine-God with his orgies, disthroned, 
banished from the palace of princes and the fair homes of 
civilised men, is to-day only to be found sprawling in the 
mire in the back slums and crowded courts and alleys of 
our big cities. A worship confined to the pothouse, is 
doomed, at any rate, in England, to sure, ifslow, extinction. 
Shall a like fate befall the Goddess of Love, once, too, pro- 
claimed by men, immortal ?—a like ineffaceable stigma be 
attached to the fair brow of Venus? Such a fate is well 
within the possibilities, nay, the probabilities, in an age 
which has cast down in contempt the immemorial altar 
of the Wine-God. 

Wine and women, be it remembered, confront us from 
the very dawn of things existent. Not to go back beyond 
the Flood, the juice of the grape made merry, in wisdom 
or unwisdom, the heart of old Father Noe. Woman, 
before the flood and since, is ever with us, as a blessing or 
aS a curse; or, in the politer phraseology of Mother 
Church, ‘“‘for better, for worse” (who was the cynical 
woman-hater that irreverently interpolated “ especially ” 
into the latter clause?). The twin worship of Bacchus 
and Venus from the beginning of things bears witness to 
the existence in the breast of man of two primeval 
passions—the love of woman, and the love of wine. In 
every preceding age, Heathen or Christian, altars, under 
one form or another, have been set up in honour of the 
Wine God and of the Goddess of Love. In every litera- 
ture, ancient and modern, in the folk-lore of every land, 
not only is witness borne, universal in its character and 
extent, to this twin worship; but a subtle connection is 
discovered between man’s love for woman and his love of 
wine. Wine was, however, more ardently worshipped in 
the ruder, robuster north ; woman in the more romantic 
sensitive south. Love transmuted into wine received its 
apotheosis as the delicious nectar of the Olympian Gods 
and Goddesses. It is bootless for Philistines in the nine- 
teenth century to stigmatise all the past ages in man's 


history as barbaric or dark ; for has not every succeeding 
age denounced its predecessor as dark or retrograde, 
claiming for itself alone the title of progressive or 
enlightened? The tenor of reproach, the stigma which 
the twentieth century will affix to this comfort-loving, 
materialistic Philistine life needs no prophet to foretell. 

If one passion of the human breast, so ancient, so deep- 
seated, so universal, is pitchforked to-day out of the 
bounds of decent society, may it not easily come to pass 
that another passion, not less ancient or less belauded, 
may share to-morrow a like doom. Shall Venus survive 
the decline and fall of Bacchus, or, like her once hated 
rival in the heart of man, become an outcast from society, 
from that wide domain over which heathen fashion, or 
still crueller mammon-worship, rules with a rod of iron? 
Love, banished from society as incompatible with its 
selfish code ; ridiculed as a poet’s romance, or a school- 
girl’s folly ; treated as a day-dream of the young, with 
all a dream’s unreality, has nothing for it, au fin de szécle, 
but to shake the dust of the world off its shoes, and, 
quitting the stifling and Philistine atmosphere of Mayfair 
or Belgravia, take rufuge in the humbler by-ways of life, 
or find a more congenial retreat in breezy, pure-breathed 
country lanes, in the fair and simple homes still happily 
scattered up and down throughout the length and breadth 
of honest, unfashion-ruled, rural England. 

Many men have still an Odd-man’s sneaking kindness 
for Love; would view with dismay the overthrow in 
their midst of the rule and reign of Venus, and even dis- 
believe, or profess to disbelieve, in the possibility of such 
a catastrophe. But in like manner, it must be remem- 
bered, our ruder or robuster grandsires refused, in their 
day, to believe in the impending overthrow of a worship 
so ancient and so deep-rooted, at least, in northern lands, 
as that of the Wine-God. ‘They laughed to scorn the 
new-fangled reform as a foreign fashion, good enough, 
perhaps, for frog-eating Frenchman, but as unsuited to 
the climate and character, to the robuster pursuits and 
habits of good men and true English. The suppression 
of the two-bottle or three-bottle men was looked upon as 
a passing vagary or whim ; a spasmodic reaction, or even 
as a covert attempt of lean-paunched or sour-visaged 
Radicals against the union of church and state, cemented 
and consecrated in those good old days by so many a 
bottle of generous old port. And yet two generations 
have scarcely passed away, and behold the worship of the 
Wine-God, as practised not by country squires and fox- 
hunting parsons only, but by such statesmen as Pitt and 
Fox, has vanished utterly from polite society. Even the 
very name of Bacchus sounds to-day unfamiliar and 
archaic in ourears. Ina generation or two hence, if not 
far sooner, may not the cult of Venus become equally 
archaic ? Nay, has not Love already ceased to be a social 
factor? Frowned upon by the austere matrons of May- 
fair as a marplot to their plans for the social advancement 
of their daughters ; surrended with or without a tear by 
ambitious or money-loving maidens—Philistines in petti- 
coats—Love no longer reigns over the heart, or is a mock- 
queen only, whose once hallowed name is made use of in 
public, or, perhaps, in private, with a cynical sneer, as a 
sanction or cover of a sordid bargain. As the Temple of 
Jerusalem was conveited into a money-changer’s hall, so 
in our day, at any rate, in the higher reaches of society, 
the ancient Court of Venus is transformed into a public 
marriage-mart. The votaries of Venus—victims willing 
or unwilling—are, season after season, sacrificed to Plutus 
at the altar of Mammon set up at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square. i : 
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In a civilisation far older than ours, the Goddess of 
Love is unworshipped and unknown. Among the 
Chinese the art of love-making is one of the lost arts. 
The necessity of marriage is recognised, indeed, and pro- 
vided for; that is all. Even Love’s outward symbol, the 
kiss, which has played such a curious part in the world’s 
story, which has inspired the poet in every land and in 
all ages with a rapture higher even than that of the 
lover—the kiss is unknown to the Chinese. They 
regard the touching of the lips not merely with wondering 
amazement, but with actual repugnance. 

The world every day breaks its idols. Society has to- 
day broken one of its most ancient idols ; to-morrow— 
who knows?—it may break another; break, as it has 
broken the ivy-crowned cup of Bacchus, the fair and 
fragrant vase of Venus, tinted with the bloom and 
the blush of the maiden folded in her lover’s arms. 
Happily, however, for mankind, and perhaps more 
especially for womankind, society, however far-reaching 
in its influence over manners and customs, is yet, after 
all, in reality, very narrow ; while the world is wide, and 
grows wider every day. In paths untrodden by Fashion, 
in regions unreached by its cruel interdict, Love, excom- 
municated by society, may still, let us hope, reign, 
acclaimed as of old, by mien and maidens, as Queen over 
simple and unsophisticated hearts. 

AN Opp-Man. 
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GHITTERLINGS. 


VI. 
THE CHATTER OF CHITTERLINGS. 


Speech, in the widest sense of the term, includes 
silence at the one extreme and parlour games at the 
other. It is the means, which one human being em- 
ploys to come to an understanding with another. In 
the early life of races and of iadividual men blows are 
a form of speech, It is unnecessary to say more about 
blows than that we have grown too big for them, just as 
we have grown too big for our first suit of knicker- 
bockers. Decency and good manners have required of 
us that we should leave off both the garments and the 
habit about the same date. I think, therefore you may 
take it that to adults fin de siécle, Silence, Talk, and 
Parlour Games are the only three forms of speech per- 
mitted. 

Parlour games are the lowest form of speech. Silence 
is the highest. ‘Talk or conversation occupies an inter- 
mediate position. 

Parlour games are on the increase among people who 
have left off short petticoats and Eton jackets. Perhaps 
thisis partly due to the fact that in nurseries now-a-days 
books of history are said to be driving out fairy tales 
and scientifis experiments taking the place of dolls’ 
houses and boxes of conjuring tricks, 

In companies which are constrained because they do 
not know one another at all, or are bored because they 
know one another too well, parlour games are resorted 
to as a last desperate extremity. When conversation 
has languished to a dull ember, parlour games are 
invoked to save us from a social shipwreck, They are 
believed to be a royal road to high spirits, a sove- 
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reign remedy for gloom and awkwardness; but 
they are only adopted by people who are lost to all 
sense of shame. ‘We are bored with one another. 
We are shy of one another. We cannot make one 
another out. We would fain get upon better terms; 
therefore let us call for pencils, for scraps of paper, and 
for smooth books to use as desks, and let us write one 
anothers’ names upon the papers with words of love 
and marriage and adventure, and let the longest eared 
of us open the folded documents and read aloud the 
various compilations, and let us laugh at the embarrass- 
ment produced. A blush may open a window of the 
soul. A sigh may disclose a pathway to the heart.” 
So runs the argument in favour of parlour games. It 
isalways a trifle apologetic in tone. 

Some of this defence is true enough. In certain com- 
panies a good understanding may actnally have been 
reached because someone chanced to write down thatJohn 
met Jane at the French Hxhibition and said to her, 
“Will you be mine ?”, that she replied “ You donkey ! 
get along!”, that the world saidithey were fools and 
that the consequence was they were happy ever after. 
Some people hold that not unfrequently it puts ideas 
into the heads of John and Jane—a thing, if true, much 
to be rejoiced at—ideas which subsequently blossom 
into orange flowers. Thus in societies which are in 
the habit of saying “ Will you be mine?” and of re- 
plying “ You donkey! get along!” parlour games may 
possibly have a use as well asa vogue. Still it comes 
home to me sometimes — especially after an evening 
which has been dissipated in this form of debauchervy— 
that, although parlour games must be given a place 
among forms of speech, the practice is barbarous and 
blundering. It isa confession of weakness and a refuge 
of cowardice: “ We cannot talk, and weare afraid to be 
silent.” 

Silence is the most effective form of speech. It is 
also the most graceful, the most sportsmanlike, and the 
most difficult. Among the rising generation itis rarely 
made use of, but we find it lingering still among folk 
of the old school—among dowagers and aiplomatists, 
among men of the world, and gallant, grey-whiskered 
warriors. 

Parlour games may be compared to angling with a 
worm in troubled waters—insufferable when you take 
nothing by it. Conversation is not unlike the heavy, 
scientific splashing of him who fishes with the minnow. 
The sport is full of effort, of excitement, of event. 
The resistance of your own bait when taken by an eddy, 
or grappled by a snag, feeds you with the pleasure of 
self deception. Silence isthe noble craft of fly fishing, 
delicate and strong. Sometimes, it is true, your kreel 
remains empty. At others it is filled to overflowing, 
But always the pursuit is a joy in itself. 

A mystery surrounds both silence and fly fishing. 
No person, however skilled, can explain his proficiency 
to another. The gift is born withthe man. You don’t 
become a fly-fisher by mere possession of the apparatus. 
You don’t arrive at an understanding with your neigh- 
bour simply by holding your tongue. 'The opportuni- 
ties for blunderiny areinfinite. The epithets sullen, awk- 
ward, selfconscious, conceited, rude, dull, are often ap- 
plied tothe silent one most justly. Butasmore peopleare 
grateful for a listener than for a wit, it is safer to 
acquire a reputation for dumbness than for garrulity. 

‘alking, which the world considers synonymous, or 
nearly so, with speech, is of vast variety. In order to 
arrive at the desired understanding with your fellow 
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men, you may endeavour to impress them in a multi- 
tude of different ways. For instance, you may babble, 
chatter, prattle, gossip, blurt, burble, condole, soothe, 
converse, lecture, preach, narrate, exhort. What an 
immense particular vocabulary our language has 
created to describe the ways in which its general 
vocabulary may be used ! 

Then, too, thereare wonderful differences in audiences ; 
though many people, especially professors, do not 
recognize the fact. The number of an audience is an 
important consideration—what is suitable enough for 
one pair of ears, may be displeasing or improper when 
addressed to several, Its degree of intelligence is not 
to be disregarded—I know some men who always “talk 
down,” while others of great natural modesty invariably 
“talks up.” The good fortune of both classes is very 
inconstant. The age of an audience is also important. 
With your grandfather’s contemporaries the future is 
a happy topic, but a schoolboy is more interested in 
the early history of the world. The state of the 
digestion is a condition of supreme moment, not only 
as to its goodness or its badness, but as to its idleness 
or its exertion. For an hour or so after a good 
dinner, most of us could endure the great Mr. 
Barlow himself: but for the twenty minutes while 
guests are arriving the wit of Dick Steele would be irri- 
tating and insufficient. Above all things you must notice 
the sex of your audience ; for, although MEN may be 
divided roughly into three or four kinds, to each of 
which one or another strain of common talk is sure to be 
moderately grateful, WOMEN may not be so divided, 
even roughly, unless you make the classes commen- 
surate with the totalnumber of women. At least so it 
appears to me who ama male! Perhaps women can 
divide themselves or one another, and are puzzled over 
the possible divisions of men. More probably however 
—for they are very subtle—they can divide both. 

The circumstances in which a man may chance to 
find himself are also very perplexing, and itis only a 
noodle who talks in the same fashion at a banquet and 
at afuneral. There is talk suitable to after breakfast ; 
aithough none has yet been invented which is pleasing 
aither with that meal, or before it. There is the bois- 
terous jollity and shouting which is all in its place in a 
winter’s morning. There are the amorous murmurs 
and soft cooing sounds, hardly articulate, with which 
a July noontide, among the roses and the trailing 
jessamine, is fittingly wiled away ; there is luncheon talk, 
commonplace and dealing with worldly contingencies ; 
there is teatable talk, flippant, sprightly and scandalous ; 
there is talk, subdued and intimate, before the lamps 
are lit: drawing-room talk, guarded and conventional ; 
smoking room and boudoir talk which, I am given to 
understand, differ rather inthe point of view than in 
the topic; hot whisky and water talk, which has two 
periods—the first, brilliant : the second, soporific. 

When you have realised the almost infinite varieties 
of possible conversation, when you have studied the 
audience and mastered the circumstances, you have 
still to consider the not unimportant problem of your 
own nature. It is unlikely that you can talk in every 
manner which may take your fancy. But on this sub- 
ject I will not dwell for fear of giving offence. Hvery 
man is a law unto himself, and to play the fool is often 
more difficult and is, generally speaking, more creditable 
than to play the Solomon, 

PETER CHITTERLING. 


CALENDAR. 


November 29.—Charles Edward, Prince Regent, entered 
Manchester, 1745. 

Birthday of Mr. T. B. Potter, M.P. 
1.—Murder of Royalists at Preston, 1715. 
4.—Cardinal Richelieu died, 1642. 

5.— Marlborough taken, 1642. 
6.—Mary, Duchess of Modena, who, but for 
the exclusion of Roman Catholics, 
would have reigned over these realms 
from 1824 to 1840, born 1792. 
The retreat from Derby began, 1745. 


December 


<> 


RIVIERA NOTES. 


Mr. W. T. Stead, of the Robbers’ Review, has been 
staying at Monte-Carlo. What did he doit for? Idon’t 
know. So it’s no use your asking me. 


re 


Perhaps he went on an eavesdropping mission. 


A 


Miss Nelly Farren is staying in Paris on her way to 


the Riviera. 


The Granl Duke and Duchess of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, who lead society at Cannes, have just re- 
turned to their villa there for the winter. 


ran 


Lord Randolph Churchill has been at Monte-Carlo 
sinc? the 16th. He intends leiving Naples on the 6th 
of December for Ismailia by the “ Chusan,” and will 
remain about a monthin Heypt. 


Others descrie | at Monte-Carlo, au hasard du mono- 
cle include Mr. Fred Leslie, Hon. H. Tyrrwhitt Wilson, 
and Mrs. Rowley. 


Ly 
Mr. “ Tit-bits” Newnes has just returned from Cannes 
and the Italian lakes. 


Se 
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“ When men are pure, laws are useless; when men 
are corrupt, laws are broken.” 
B, DISRAELI.—*“ Contarini Fleming,” 
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“There is but one way of wearing a beautiful cow: 
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and that is to forget ieee : mes eee 
F.C, PHILIPS, —“ As in a Looking Glass,” 
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XVI.—Lz TREPORT, BY WALTER SICKERT, 


29 November, 1890. 


THE IMPENDING DISSOLUTION. 


On all hands the rumour is of dissolution. The old 
Party caucuses ‘are bestirring themselves. And it be- 
hoves members of THE WHIRLWIND Party to take 
counsel together for the immediate organisation of their 
forces. Sympathisers are accordingly urged to com- 
municate to the Proprietor-Editor all possible informa- 
tion as to 
(1) CONSTITUENCIES LIKELY TO RETURN “ WHIRL- 
WIND” CANDIDATES. 

(2) GENTLEMEN WILLING TO COME FORWARD AS 
“ WHIRLWIND ” CANDIDATES. 

(8) CANDIDATES ALREADY IN THE FIELD WHO 
ACCEPT “THE WHIRLWIND” PROGRAMME. 

(4) VOLUNTEER SPEAKERS AT MEETINGS. 

(5) VOLUNTEER CANVASSERS. 

(6) SUITABLE LOCALITIES FOR MEETINGS. 

(7) FUNDS. 


&O &C., &C. 

No effort will be spared to make “ THE WHIRLWIND” 
Party a living reality, and to secure it undue repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons. Already the 
nomination of Sir John Pope-Hennessy for the seat at 
Kilkenny has secured for us one brilliant and intrepid 
exponent in that Assembly. The country is undoubtedly 
ripe for new men and new measures; for a policy of 
Honesty and Chivalry ; for the rehabilitation of the 
Throne and the enfranchisement of the People; for 
the dawn of a new and a nobler era in politics; ina 
word,—for the adoption of “THE WHIRLWIND ” pro- 
gramme. Let all men of goodwill, therefore, rally 
around us, and, raising aloft the sacred oriflamme of 
Loyalty and Liberty, penetrate and scatter the hosts of 
Socialism and Whiggery and march forward to a 
great, a glorious, and a bloodless victory. 

HERBERT VIVIAN. 
SEER aeneeee 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Money is always an indelicate subject for discussion, 
but the price of this priceless newspaper must for once 
be mentioned. We would gladly have circulated THE 
WHIRLWIND gratis, but we were told that newsvendors 
would grudge and be not satisfied with even a big per- 
centage on nothing at all. We accordingly elected to 
sell copies at a penny, conceiving that so ludicrously 
and eccentrically inadequate a charge would cause us 
to be acclaimed as benefactors. The crudely commer- 
cial, however, having jumped to the conclusion that 
THE WHIRLWIND was a mere jostler among the penny 
press, it becomes necessary to emphasize our discon- 
nection with such desperate surroundings, and, more- 
over, to escape from the dangerous possibility of being 
read downstairs. Accordingly the price of copies will 
almost immediately be raised, but whether to a groat, 
a florin, ora five pound note has yet to be determined. 
Those, however, who send in subscriptions before the 
occurrence of this metempsychosis will be harassed by 
no extra charge. 


Ph 
THE “WHIRLWIND ” DIPLOMA GALLERY OF MODERN 
PICTURES. 


XVL—LE TREPORT. 
By WALTER SICKERT. 
How I found Sickert. -Mr. Sickert, I presume ? 
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MR. WHISTLER’S “SONGS ON STONE.” 


It may be whispered into the ear of the eager watchers 
who are anxiously awaiting the third masterpiece in this 
marvellous series that their yearnings will most probably 
be gratified next week. Meanwhile let it be trumpeted 
throughout Philistia that the second “Song on Stone”’ 
will very shortly become an expensive purchase. 


SISO 


a 


The following are copied from the originals, in Lord 
Palmerston’s handwriting, which belong to Dr. Lee :— 


To a Lady in Ireland, who appeared with Orange knots 
on William Prince of Orange's Birthday. 


(By the second Viscount PALMERSTON). 


Say, little Tory, where’s the jest 

Of wearing Orange on thy breast, 
When that dear breast betraying shows 
The whiteness of the Rebel Rose. 


PALMERSTON. 


Lines sent to a Lady with a White Rose during the Wars 
betucen the Houses of York and Lancaster. 


(By the second Viscount PALMERSTON.) 


If this fair Rose offend thy sight, 
It in thy bosom wear: 

Twill blush to find itself less white, 
And turn Lancastrian there. 


PALMERSTON, 


MODERN HISTORIANS. 


“Tt will have been noticed by the watchful, that almost 
every modern treatise regarding the Philosophy of History 
is now carefully written in the interests of a’ bald theory 
of democracy, easily enough set forth when historical facts 
are ignored and principles passed by ; but inherently and 
utterly unsound. No system of government can be com- 
plete which does not culminate in a legitimate monarchy 
based on hereditary succession. Let the Head of any 
State be but the product of election, and he is by conse- 
quence only the leader of a party ; neither the father nor 
representative of the whole people, nor the authoritative 
Guardian of their rights and liberties.” 


_ FREDERICK GEORGE Lez, D.D, 
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me LTERATURE 


SOME BOOKS ON AFRICA. 


It was to be expected that what is 
known to the public as the “ Stanley- 
Barttelot controversy,” whereby all 
the shameful details of a filibustering 
eXpedition—nominally promoted to rescue a valuable 
human life, but now tacitly allowed to have been 
nothing more than a greedy and vulgar attemptto rob a 
well-known African explorer and scientist of his personal 
property—are brought to light, should cause the hearts of 
prosperous publishers to beat fast within them and should 
set in motion the printing presses in half the well-known 
houses in London. We have all seen—and some of us, 
alas, have tasted—the fruits of this same ‘“ controversy.” 
The bread cast upon the waters is just now being re- 
turned. We are beginning to realise that Mr. Stanley 
is not the embodiment of earthly perfection ; that he is 
not even the great explorer we all—TuHe Waurriwinp 
excepted—thought him to be; that Englishmen can 
behave very much like savages when it is to the advantage 
of the savage to behave very much like an Englishman, 
that civilization is, after all, but so much mere zmpeat- 
menta in a relief expedition, and that honesty, courage, 
and humanity can be very well left behind when you go 
ashooting black men through the wilds of Africa. 

And so the dreary tale of incapacity, cruelty, and treach- 
ery is laboriously spun out. 

One repentant thief wants to turn Queen's evidence 
against the other. Ghoul-like they assault the carcases 

of the dead. Harpy-like they befoul whatsoever they 
touch. Nothing is safe from them. The very dead are 
rattled in their coffins. The very corpses are dragged out 
of their graves, and struck in order to see if there be 
profitable articulation left in them. Diaries and private 
letters have their seals rudely knocked off them, and 
become objects of vulgar curiosity and ribald wonder. 

The louder the shrieks for mercy from the guilty 
wretches arraigned before the seat of justice the more 
callously interested does the public become. It has even 
become satiated with the different details of the discredit- 
able case. It has grown reckless in face of so much 
iniquity, and petulantly demands a Government inquiry, 
a Stanley commission,the appointment of a special tribunal 
to investigate all charges. 

We are to have the newsboys crying the name of 
Stanley with the same noisy persistency and discordant 
exultation as attends public announcements of murder. 
We shall not be allowed to read even the newspapers in 
peace. Our perusals of the morning's news will be rudely 
interrupted by noisy discussion and boisterous argument. 
Our dinner-tables will become the battle-grounds of 
violent and unreasoning disputers. 

And at whose hands are we to suffer such grievous 
things? Are we to be governed from Northumberland 
Street ? Because a blaspheming and disreputable print 
demands: the sacrifice of our convenience in order to 
pander to its ungovernable lust of self-advertisement, is 
‘that a reason why our individuality should be crushed, 
and our independence spat upon? Because, what has been 


not inaptly described as the “ hen journalism ” cries aloud | 


for State interference in a matter with which the ordinary 
Courts of Justice are fully qualified and competent to 
deal, is that a reason why we should minister to the 
appetites of hysterical women and toady to the vexatious 
venom of the mob? 

We have previously stated our opinion of Mr. Stanley 
and the gentlemen whom he employed to assist him to 
‘“discover”? Emin Pasha. ‘There is no need to emphasize 
here our opinion of those gentlemen and their conduct ; 
nor is there any necessity, since the public is now 
in a position to judge of these men, to anticipate, 
by any condemnation of our own, the verdict that wi 1 
be, we trust, unanimously passed upon them. Our 
duty is to express an opinion of such books as are 
published by the survivors of this ill-starred expedition 
in vindication of their own conduct, or in defence of that 
of their companions ia misfortune. Among such books 
the most notoriously prominent is, undoubtedly, that one 
which Mr. Rose Troup has just presented to the public.* 

Amore worthless and meaningless book, it has never been 
our misfortune to read. As a defence of Mr. Stanley’s Rear 
Column it is utterly valueless. It adds absolutely nothing 
to what we already know about Mr. Stanley and his Rear 
Column. Instead of getting to work to endeavour to 
prove that Mr. Stanley’s charges against Major Barttelot 
and Mr. Jameson are without foundation, Mr. Troup 
deliberately shirks the main issue, and goes out of his way 
to embroil the reader in a trivial and altogether 
tiresome personal attack on Mr. Stanley. That part of 
the book, which is not appendix and _ self-laudatory 
twaddle, is devoted to irrelevant chatter and personal 
biography. We dislike Mr. Stanley, but we have no 
sympathy with Mr. Troup, who really seems to have been 
better treated than either the author desired, or his talents 
deserved. 

It is a pleasure to turn from Mr. Troup’s vapid 
book about nothing, except it be himself, to one 
recently published by Messrs. George Philip and Son. 
Here we find no whimpering tale of self-sacrifice, and no 
‘high falutin’” heroics about hardships suffered in the 
execution of recognized duties, but a plain, honest, and 
unvarnished narrative of adventures experienced and 
difficulties surmounted by sheer pluck and force of will. 
It has been a pleasure to us to read this book, and we can 
cordially recommend it to all interested in that dark 
continent, which, since the failure of Mr. Stanley’s expedi- 
tion, seems to have become even darker. 

Another book published by the same firm is ‘* Home 
Life on an Ostrich Farm,” by Annie Martin. It seems 
to be a compilation of papers previously published in the 
St. James's Gazette and Saturday Review, and is no doubt 
| a valuable contribution to ornithological literature. 

i es 
“ But now, while the scapegoats leave our flock, 
And the rest sit silent and count the clock, 
Since forced to muse the appointed time 
On these precious facts and truths sublime,— 


Let us fitly employ it, under our breath, 
In saying Ben Hzra’s Song of Death. 


For Rabbi Ben Ezra, the night he died, 
Called sons and sons’ sons to his side, 
And spoke, “ This world has been harsh and strange ; 
Something is wrong: there needeth a change, 
But what, or where? at the last or first? 
In one point only we sinned, at worst.” : 
R. Brownine.— Holy Cross Day.” 


*“ With Stanley's Rear Column,” by J. Rose Troup, Chapman: nd 
Hall, 1 vol. ee 

+The Unknown Horn of Africa,” by L. James, 2nd Editiga, 
Mesars, Geqrge Philip and Sons, Londen, 1 yol, 
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THE TYRANNY IN INDIA. 


The deplorable condition to which India has been 
brought by the despotism of successive English Govern- 
ments calls for outspoken protest. 

The spectacle of a vast and magnificent country threat- 
ened with a chronic deficit in its revenue is of itself 
enough to arouse suspicions of misgovernment ; and these 
suspicions become convictions when the bungling excuse 
of the Indian Government are perused. 

To the individualist the matter issimple enough. The 
Indian Government is a colossal monument of the 
unsoundness of State interference. 

Our Grandmother the State carries all before her in 
India. Surrounded by her gangs of hired butchers and 
bureaucrats, with swarms of pestilent missionaries let 
loose to insult the religious convictions of the unfortunate 
thrice-taxed Hindu, she dominates the country like some 
gigantic and poisonous tree, under whose shadow the very 
air becomes tainted. In order fully to understand the 
present state of affairs it is necessary to go back some 
thirty years to the year 1859. When, at that date, the 
English Government assumed the supreme control of 
India, it had two courses open to it: to entirely give up 
the iniquitous hold which the East India Company had 
obtained on the country, or to content itself with the 
suzerainty, leaving the inhabitants to settle their internal 
questions without external interference. 

The English Government, instead of adopting either of 
these wise courses, set itself to “improve” and “ civilize” 
the unfortunate natives of India, and to “develop their 
resources.” 

This magnanimous resdlve, heralded with great 
flourishes of trumpets, has produced several remarkable 
results. First and foremost, it has provided a considerable 
number of Englishmen, who would probably have been 
compelled to starve at home, with fat incomes. This is a 
state of affairs highly applauded by the Englishmen afore- 
said, a fact not to be wondered at, considering the difficulty 
of providing all our mediocrities with employment in their 
own country. 

Secondly, it has involved England in a great number of 
costly and useless wars. But this result again is viewed 
with complacency, nay with enthusiasm, by the hired 
butcher who has thereby attained promotion—the goal 
of his ambition,—and the glory of having‘killed ‘ niggers,” 
a term by which the uneducated Englishman resident in 
India is wont to refer to those whom he is paid to illtreat. 

Thirdly, it has secured to the nondescript rabble of 
Mahometans, who for a while tyrannised over a part of 
India, the possession of their ill-gotten gain. It is strange 
to think that, both in East and West, England should 
have been the ally of the most bigoted and blood-stained 
sect the world has ever seen! Yet so it is. Had not Eng- 
land, in the last century, come to the assistance of the 
Great Mogul, the Hindus would have swept their 
Mahometan tyrants out of India and the country would 
have once more become what it was in Alexander's tim, 
the home of religious toleration and of the highest 
philosophy. 

But this is not all. Crudely digested codes involve the 
helpless peasant in the meshes of English. special plead: 
ing and carry joy to the heart of the wily money-lender, 
An iniquitous and absolutely foreign landlord system has, 
in-many parts of India, been willy-nilly imposed on a 
peasantry powerless to resist, Starvation and misery are 
the consequences, * ertetiieaee 


Railways, which lead nowhere and carry nobody, are 
kept up out of the pockets of the Indian peasants for 
“strategic purposes,” that is in order to provide sleep- 
ing carriages for the over-fed hired butchers and bureau- 
crats. The mockery of an Established Protestant Church 
is bolstered up with the money of the much enduring 
ryot, and, to complete his happiness he has, whether he 
likes it or not, to endure the Salvation Army. 

However, let us not deplore his fate. He has the inex- 
pressible honour of being sworn at and jeered at by 
foreigners in his own country, he can buy silk hats and 
frock coats three or four years behind the fashion, and 
poisonous spirit shops are built wherein he can quench 
his thirst ; his social habits furnish themes for the self- 
advertisement of ignorant penny-a-liners and the officious 
meddling of s2lf-important politicians ; he is presented 
with tracts and taxed for his salt, and let us trust he is 


happy. 
W. J. STANTON PYPER. 


SO 


THE RIGHTFUL KING OF FRANCE. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED IN LONDON ON 
THE 8th NOVEMBER, 1889. 


We have often spoken of the rights of Don Carlos to 
the throne of France ; we have notas yet, however, given 
any detailed exposition of those rights. We therefore 
very gladly take this opportunity of publishing an 
eloquent address on the subject, delivered in London last 
year by our zealous contributor, Mr. Miles Corbet. The 
address is proessedly only an introduction to the subject, 
but it may fairly claim to touch on, and sufficiently 
elucidate, every point of importance. It has already 
appeared in a French dress in the Journal de Parts and 
the praise bestowed upon it by that paper and by our con- 
temporary, the Avant Garde, is a sufficient warranty of 
its orthodoxy and soundness. 

Thus spake the Journal de Paris: ‘Nous sommes 
heureux de pouvoir publier une traduction de cet éloquent 
discours. . C’est une irréfutable démonstration 
des droits de la Maison d’Anjou au trone de France que 
nos amis liront avec le plus vif intérét. Tous s’associ- 
eront aux remerciments que nous adressons au brillant 
orateur Anglais pour la fagon claire, logique et aimable 
dont il a défendu notre Cause.” 

And the Avant Garde : 

‘“Nous ne pouvons, a notre grand regret, a cause de 
l'exiguité de notre format, donner a nos lecteurs que 
quelques extraits et une trop rapide analyse de ce brave 
discours ; mais Ce que nous pouvons faire dés aujourd’ hui, 


| cest d’offrir 4 l’éminent orateur Anglais nos sympathies, 


nos remerciments et nos félicitations. Ce discours est un 
réquisitoire contre l’Orléanisme ; il réduit A néant les 
prétentions éhontées des princes d’Orléans et détruit de 
fonden comble tous les arguments, plausibles en apparence, 
sur lesquels s'appuyait l’usurpation. Il établit d’une 
fagon irrécusable et avec une rare clarté, les droits des 
petits-fils de Louis XIV. a la couronne de France, et fait 
lumineusement ressortir, quoique bri&vement, la non- 
validité des renonciations contenues dans le traite 
d’Utrecht, traité impos¢ ala France par l’ennemi. Pré. 
tentions Orléanistes, renonciations du traité d’Utrecht, 
question de nationalité, mensonges de la Fusion, tout, est 
passé au crible, tout est traité, avec vapidité poutétre, 


| mais toujours magistralement,” 
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And of the peroration the same critic remarks : 

‘“A cette sublime péroraison, a ce langage vraiment 
inspiré, l’auditoire frémissant a di répondre par des 
applaudissements frénétiques.” 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : 


When I came to consider the subject of my paper I 
found myself divided between the desire to deal ex- 
clusively with the question of Rzght, with all its historical 
minutiz, and the desire to tell you all I could of the 
present lawful King of France, of the leaders of his party 
and of the position and movements of that party itself. 
For I found that to treat fully of both subjects would 
carry me far beyond the limits of an ordinary paper, and 
of your forbearance and patience also. I have, therefore, 
rather sought to make my paper an introduction and 
incentive to a thorough study of the whole subject, and I 
shall account myself happy indeed if I can induce anyone 
here who may have hitherto treated it with indiffer- 
ence to proceed to a full consideration of the question, 
and still more happy if my humble efforts should 
eventually result in the English Legitimists delivering a 
corporate opinion in favour of the just claims of the elder 
branch of the House of Bourbon to the throne of France 
as against the unlawful and meretricious pretentions of the 
younger branch. 

And now to my subject. 

The lamented death of that noble sovereign, Henry V, 
Comte de Chambord, without heirs male of his body, 
brought the senior branch of the House of Bourbon to an 
untimely end. Who then was his successor? Nothing 
could have been easier than to indicate this, thanks to 
the simple and straightforward provisions of the Salic 
law regulating the succession to the throne of France. 
This fundamental and hitherto unabrogated law, having 
the solemn ratification of king and people and the 
venerable sanction of a thousand years to back it, clearly 
provides that the nearest heir male of the defunct 
sovereign has the imprescriptible right of succeeding him. 
There can never be room for discussion as to the true heir 
to the French Crown. On the death of a king it suffices 
to glance at a correct pedigree of the reigning house and 
discover his nearest male agnate. If, then, we go back to 
the time of the Comte de Chambord’s death in 1883 the 
pedigree of the House of Bourbon reveals to us that Don 
Juan de Bourbon, head of the Spanish House of Bourbon, 
was his nearest male agnate ; consequently he succeeded 
by virtue of the Salic law to the rights of Henry V. 
Don Juan died in this country in 1887, and the necessary 
pedigree shows us that he in turn was succeeded by his 
eldest son Don Carlos, the present illustrious head of the 
House of Bourbon. Don Carlos, whom all Legitimists 
account the lawful King of Spain, is, therefore, by opera- 
tion of ths Salic law, the rightful King also of France 
and Navarre. 

How comes it, then, that, so far as the English news- 
papers are concerned, there appears to be only one French 
Monarchical party and that owning allegiance to the 
Comte de Paris, a prince who in point of hereditary 
right has more than thirty other princes between him 
and the throne? How comes it, moreover, that so many 
Frenchmen who had acknowledged King Henry V. 
allowed themselves on his death to ignore the Salic law 
which he so venerated, and straightway to proclaim as 
king the Orleans’ chief, passing, as they did, at a bound, 
from the service of a king who maintained the White 
Flag of St. Louis to the servitude of a Pretender who flies 
the hateful tricolour of the Revolution ? ase ae 
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With every Pretender there is, of course, a pretence. 
The pretence of the Comte de Paris divides itself into two 
heads—the first is illogical, the second absurd—poth are 
singularly unpatriotic. If made in good faith they argue 
an unusual want of common sense; if made in bad faith, 
I do not hesitate to say that they imply a deliberate and 
abominable piece of villany. 

1. This is the first argument in the claim of the Comte 
de Paris: 

The ancestor of the Spanish Bourbons, Philip V., King 
of Spain, grandson of Louis XIV., had been forced by 
hostile powers, when France lay prostrate and exhausted 
after a terrible war, to renounce in his own person and on 
behalf of his heirs for ever all rights to the French 
Throne. Certainly if these famous renunciations held 
good there would be something in the claim of the Comte 
de Paris, for Louis XIV. has no descendants living except 
such as come through Philip V., namely, the Bourbons of 
Spain, of the two Sicilies, and of Parma. Next in order 
to them come the descendants of Louis XIV.’s brother, 
that is to say, the Orleans Princes. 

But were these renunciations valid? It is difficult to 
imagine that state of mind in which any person can 
seriously think so, “There is not in Europe,” says a 
letter of Don Carlos, ‘‘a single politician or diplomatist, 
or man of common sense, who can regard these still-born 
renunciations as of living effect.” Philip, Duke of Anjou, 
who became Philip V. of Spain, was not even King of 
the country whose succession he undertook to regulate, 
and even had he been King and acting of his own free 


will, instead of under external compulsion, he could have - 


had no voice inthe matter. In France it is not the King, 
but the law, which regulates the succession, nor has the 
Sovereign or any Prince of the Royal House power to 
tamper in the slightest with its order. French Royalty is 
the result of a synallmagatic contract, a contract made 
between King and people; neither the King of his own 
will, nor the people of their own will, can dissolve this 
contract or alter its terms. To cancel it or to modify its 
terms both King and nation would need to consent in the 
most solemn, deliberate, and public manner possible, and 
under conditions of perfect liberty. Moreover the dignity 
and office of King is held by the French Sovereign as a 
usufruct, and not as an absolute and personal possession ; 
it devolves upon him as a life trust merely. Much power 
is his by right, but not the power to dispose of a usufruct, 
the national glory and inheritance,.as if it were personal 
estate. So clearly is this principle brought out in French 
history, that we find jurists and diplomatists denying the 
Sovereign even the right to abdicate in his own person. 
For instance, Louis, Duke of Angouléme, abdicated in 
1830 simultaneously with his father, Charles X., in favour 
of the Comte de Chambord. But a correct historian 
always speaks of him as Louis XIX., dating his reign 
from the death of Charles X. in 1836, and consequently 
dating the reign of Henry V. from the death of 
Louis XIX. in 1844, and not from 1830, the date of the 
abdications. 

Now the renunciations of Philip V, though ratified by 
Louis XIV, were never confirmed by the States-General. 
It, therefore, logically follows that they were of no effect, 
and that the succession must take the same order as if 
they had never been made at all. 

To this it is objected that the renunciations were 
embodied in the Treaty of Utrecht with every appearance 
of solemnity. True, but as the renunciations had not in the 
first instance been made in a legal manner, no treaty on 
earth could legalise them in the eyes of a Frenchman. 
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Even if that Treaty had legalised the change, its legal 
sanction would now be cancelled, for the Treaty is no 
longer in foice. It is held by the best jurists that a new 
war cancels all previous treaties, and it is manifest that 
the belligerents of the War of Succession have often been 
at war since. There is not, as a matter of fact, a single 
provision of the Treaty of Utrecht in force at the present 
moment. “Forever” is a big word to use in a treaty, and 
it selaom is of any avail. The Treaty of Utrecht provides 
that Dunkirk shall be dismantled and remain unfortified 
‘‘forever.” It is now one of the most strongly fortified 
places on the coast of France. 

The sole object of the Treaty of Utrecht was to prevent 
the union of the Crowns of France and Spain in the same 
person. This object obtained, the order of the French 
succession was a matter of indifference to the powers. 
Who could pretend, for instance, that if, say, the twenty- 
first living descendant of Philip V—the young Duke of 
Marchena that is—were to ascend the French Throne, all 
Europe would be endangered thereby ? 

It should also be noted, by the way, that French opinion 
has always been in favour of the Anjou branch succeeding 
in event of the senior branch becoming extinct, but time 
will not allow me to give you all the proofs I should like 
in support of this fact. 

Again, another point to which I can only just refer. 
Louis XIV and Philip V have been blamed for making 
a solemn statement which they knew to be invalid. There 
is the fullest evidence to show that, as far as England was 
concerned, it was perfectly well understood that the 
tenunciations were not being made in such a manner as 
legally to bind the French from their own point of view. 
When Queen Anne communicated the substance ot the 
Treaty to the House of Lords, it was greeted with a storm 
of objections on the score that it did not alter the French 
Law of Succession. Bolingbroke, too, showed his sense 
of this by a peremptory request that the States-General 
should be summoned to give effect to the renunciation, 
and it required all Louis XIV.’s diplomacy to evade the 
demand. On the whole I consider that no more than a 
just diplomacy was used by Louis XIV to save the 
national law of his kingdom. The sfzrz¢ of the Treaty of 
Utrecht is that the Crowns of France and Spain should 
not be united in the same person, and there is nothing to 
show that the grand Monarque was not perfectly prepared 
to observe this. 

I think I have said enough to prove to you the non- 
effect of these renunciations ; but as the Comte de Paris 
has been sufficiently unpatriotic to invoke an instrument 
imposed on his country by its enemies, I must point out 
that, if renunciation could settle the question, he, too, is 
excluded from the French Throne. 


(To be continued.) 


THE ODD-MAN. 


The Odd-man is to be found in every class of society 
from the highest to the lowest. 
whither it listeth.”” He is the product or the outcome of 
the highest civilisation, though the Philistine in his 
vulgar ignorance and in his vulgar tongue denounces this 


child of Faith or Fancy ‘as an abortion. At any rate, 


“The spirit bloweth . 


the Odd-man may be fitly described at the lowest as a 
standing protest against the dull, dead level of uniformity 
which is the characteristic of our superior, superfine 
civilisation, bred in our schools and carried out in practice 
in the world at large, where the Philistine rules and 
reigns by the grace of the crass ignorance and the craven 
stupidity of a deluded people. 

The Odd-man is, maybe—but what of that—the lowest 
of his class at school, where originality, frowned upon as 
the greatest of sins, is crushed out as if it were as fatal to 
the mind as Dr. Koch’s consumption bacillus is to the 
body; the individual bent of nature is flattened down 
into a pancake, or ironed out by the moral flat-iron of the 
Philistine as if it were an ugly crease in a masher’s high 
collar. At the University most probably he is rusticated, 
but a hundred to one he will make his way in the world 
—make a name for himself of some sort or other, of what 
sort, or where, or how, it matters not a straw. 

By way of illustration, I will give a few specimens of 
this species of humanity, which, for convenience sake, 
may be classed under the generic term of Odd-man. 

The most congenial walk of life to the Odd-man is that 
of Letters. In this, for him at all events, wayward and 
eccentric calling, he may be as original or as odd as he 
likes—follow his own sweet will wherever he listeth. But 
in letters, as in everything else, he is a law unto himself. 
As love laughs at the blacksmiths, bars, and bolts, so he 
laughs at the Philistine Editor’s rules and regulations. 
He calls no man master, is—unlike that most outer of 
Philistines, Archdeacon Farrar—no publisher’s hack, no 
worker up, salaried or otherwise, of a bookseller’s ideas, 
inspired even on the sublimest of subjects by a tradesman’s 
instincts. On the contrary, the Publishing Philistine has 
to dance attendance upon him, or, to his own great cost, 
go without the Odd-man’s eccentric flashes of wit or 
genius. The Odd-man revels in all his literary irregu- 
larities, and laughs in the face of the perturbed or 
scandalised Outer Philistine, whether in Fleet Street, in 
the Strand, or elsewhere. Revelling in his unrestrained 
liberty, his spirit catches at times an inspiration not 
understanded of the Philistine ; unfettered by conven- 
tional responsibilities he gives reign to his fancy, and 
drinks to his heart’s content of the new wine of life. 
Who shall blame him for it? Not I, for a certainty. 

If it requires an all-round man to be a ruler of men, 
the Odd-man is the aptest of critics; he knows what 
ought to be done or said, though he be unable to do it 
himself. Disraeli somewhat maliciously described “critics 
as men who have failed in art or literature.” But I will 
say that, if the Odd-man has failed, it is because art and 
literature are alike tainted at their sources—on the one 
hand by the Philistinism of the schools where the gospel 
of materialism and naturalism is preached, and on the 
other by the polluting grossness of the fiz de szécle realism 
imported from the France of M. Zola and his disciples, 
English as well as foreign. 

In the House of Commons the Odd-man cannot form a 
Cabinet—he hasn’t the ghost of a chance—but he can 
form a Cave of Adullam, and fill it. He sits in the one 
House of Parliament on the cross-benches; in the other 
he comfortably ensconces himself in the corner seats below 
the gangway on either side of the House. He is another 
plague of Egypt to the Government of the day. He is 
sometimes an ex-Cabinet Minister ; oftener one who thinks 
he ought to be in the Cabinet, if only to leaven the 
Philistines who make it their home or their heaven on 
earth. That is why Cabinets, instead of being coigns of 
vantage for statesmanlike action or a watch-tower from 
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which to espy the higher meaning or drift of things, 


social and political, are purely and wholly a Philistine 
meeting-place for a Society of Mutual Adulation, where 
self, with its vulgar interests, is worshipped—an ignoble 
little god for rulers of men—as even Philistines them- 
selves, when out of office, are ready enough to admit. 
The Parliamentary Odd-man often makes himself con- 
spicuous as the “candid friend,’ who tells awkward 
truths at the most inopportune of moments, or gives 
advice under circumstances where advice is the most 
cutting form of reproach. He never misses an oppor- 
tunity of making his unappreciated merits felt, and is 
never so happy as when he makes a Prime Minister 
wince, or, as sometimes happens—and did happen on a 
memorable occasion to Mr. Gladstone—lose his temper. 

-Cabinets have long ago recognized the dangerous power 
and position of discontented or ambitious Odd-men. By 
their malicious criticisms and their clever contrivances, or 
by the free use of Parliamentary man or minister-traps, 
many a government has been wrecked. Seeing, therefore, 
how dangerous it is to leave the ‘candid friend” out in 
the cold, or to allow a damaged or rejected ex-minister to 
roam at large unmuzzled, the Powers that be have enacted 
a special plan for the Odd-man ; it is called the Chancellor- 
ship of the Duchy of Lancaster. Many a budding, 
oftener still many a full-blown or obstinate Odd-man, 
has, alas, been caught and converted by the Philistines in 
this gilded cage. 

Such a fate befel Lord Randolph Churchill—that once 
most wayward and romanticofOdd-men. He was clearly 
caged by the Philistines in office ; but owing to his 
inordinate ambitions, enforced with all an Odd-man’s 
audacity, a prison-house in the Cabinet was accorded to 
him of far wider dimensions than was ever before allotted 
to an Odd-man. As Mr. Punch at the time related, on 
being asked by the Manager of the Play at Westminster 
what part he wished to play he replied with all an Odd- 
man’s audacity, ‘‘A leading part of course.” And as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the House 
of Commons, Lord Randolph disxlayed all the 
Odd-man’s brilliance, dash and daring. Too soon,however, 
the awkward temper always more or less latent in the 
tribe, betrayed itself. He could not, or would not, work 
in harness ; he kicked over the traces, and, whether that 
was his motive or not, nearly upset the coach. Or, to 
change the metaphor, for the good of the pie he wanted 
to be master uppercurst. With all an Odd-man’s 
sublime audacity, he addressed on behalf of his suffering 
or betrayed country, the Treasury Bench and the Prime 
Minister if not in the letter, in the spirit of Pope’s lines : 

So proud, J am no slave ; 
So confident, I own myself no knave ; 

_ So odd, my country’s ruin makes me grave. 

It is a thousand pities for himself—and for us, that 
Lord Randolph Churchill did not abide by his ancient 
audacity. He had the Odd-man’s ambitions to be, like 
Warwick, the maker and unmaker of Kings—that is of 
Cabinets, the Kings of to-day. He gambled for high 
stakes and lost the game. Since his loss, the true Odd- 
man’s obstinate courage has oozed out of his fingertips, or 
else—and far worse—he was led astray by a Philistine’s 
hankering after the flesh-pots of Egypt. To-day he is 
sitting in the very image and likeness of a Philistine, on 
the fence, watching and worshipping the “ Jumping Cat.” 
In this ignominious fashion he is rapidly qualifying for 
Philistinism pure and simple. In the strange medley 


called life, it sometimes happens that a married womaj. 


turns out to be only an old-maid spoilt by marriage ; and 
in like manner it may be that Lord Randolph Churchill, 
after all, is only a Philistine spoilt by some disturbing 
element of a higher nature dred back from an Odd-man, 
among his ancestors more or less remote. Let him pass 
by, pass on for his sins, into the outer desert of Philistin- 
ism. He has missed a splendid opportunity, given to but 
few, of being in our day King of the tribe. His lost 
throne is vacant ; but surely, unless for our sins, not for 
long? 

The Odd-man has played fantastic tricks ere this, before 
high Heaven ; but in spite of his eccentricities and 
extravagances he is, with Disraeli, always “onthe side of 
the angels.” He will do good service yet again to the 
State, depend upon it, unless the stars in their courses 
turn Philistine, and fight against him. Without the 
presence of ‘‘ those dear Antipodes” a dull and flat world 
would be all the duller and flatter. 
day less than ever—the Odd-man, the terror of the 
Philistine ; the delight, in spite of his wayward humours, 
his extravagances, or errors, of every honest man, who 
still believes in the reality and abiding power of principles 
political and religious ; who still abhors timeservers who 
have not the courage of their convictions; of every one, 
man or woman, who, in the midst of the grossness of fix 
de siécle realism is a lover of the ideal, spending his life, 
even like the Odd-man, in its pursuit; and finding even 
in the pursuit alone of higher things, which the Philistine 
wots not of, its own exceeding great reward. 


EDMUND SHERIDAN PURCELL. 
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AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS. 


‘ NATURE has given t> man one tongue, but two ears, that we 
muy hear from others twice as much as we speak.” 
EPICTETUS. 


Star, 17th November, 1890. 

‘Can it be that Stuart the sublime and Herbert the 
ineffable have found that it is no such easy job to run in 
harness, even as joint proprietor-editors of an eccentric 
and audacious little weekly ?”’ 
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Globe, 22nd November, 1890. 

“Mr. Stuart Erskine writes to Zzfe to deny the im- 
peachment that he has a passion for fox-hunting. He 
says that if we read Tue WairLwinp—/zs part of THE 
WHIRLWIND, we suppose—we shall find that cock-fighting 
is the only sport worth looking at and talking about. 
But does not Mr. Erskine consider the co-editing of THe 
WHIRLWIND the best sport of all ?” 


KA 


Sunday Times, 23rd November, 1890. 
“ Tue WHIRLWIND contains another exquisite Whistler.” 
Lynn Advertiser, 22nd November, 1890. 
“Tt will be news to a good many of your readers that 


there is a newspaper whieh professes to be founded for the 
purpose of bringing the Stuart dynasty back to the throne 
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of England. It is edited by two young Oxford men, who 
propose that Mary of Modena, the present representative 
of the Pretender, should be called to the throne, and that 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria should be pensioned off. 
And the funniest part of the business is that some French 
journal has accepted all this nonsense quite seriously, and 
has announced that one of the youthful Oxonians in 
question is to be Queen Mary’s Prime Minister. In one 
particular THe Wuirtwinp has scored. Mr. Whistler 
drew for its last number such a characteristic sketch that 
the paper containing it, which was published at a penny, 
sells for five shillings, and COPIES ARE HARD TO GRT 
EVEN AT THAT PRICE.” 


Music Hall, 22nd November, 1890. 

“The Jacobite paper, Taz WHirRLWIND, in its last 
issue coatained some French verses about Mr. Whistler. 
What it means we could not, for the life of all our staf, 
tell. The Gasper has turned grey over it ; the Waster 
has locke himself in a cugboard to rest his weary brain 
(?) after perusing it ; and the office cat pours sympathetic 
tears over our general state.” 


Cork Examincr, 21st November, 1890. 

“That very rude young man, Mr. Herbert Vivian, one 
of the Proprietor-Editors of Tae WaHtrLWwInp, has just 
been saying about the Stanley controversy what a great 
many people had only just begun to think.” 
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‘Belfast Weekly Examinzr, 8th November, 1890. 
“THe WHIRLWIND still continues to blow hot and cold, 
north, south, east, and west, all at the same time.” 


The FRES* IPE 


Edited by AUBERON HERBERT. 
ae 


Ge FREE LIFE is a thorough-going Individualist paper, is 
opposed both to real and to sham Socialism, objects to all 
legislative interference except for the defence of person and 
property, renounces the party politician and all his works, advocates 
voluntary rates and taxes, and the open market and free trade in 
everything. It opposes compulsory education, compulsory insurance, 
compulsory vaccination, compulsory temperance, or compulsory 
virtue of any kind. State-regulation of labour, eight hours Bills. 
and regulation of shops, all forms of military conscription, all 
attacks upon property, and “ spoiling ” of the rich man, land nation- 
alisation, and every measure tending to weaken the initiative or 
free action of the individual, whilst it increases the power of the 
State. It is opposed to great State departments, highly salaried 
Ministers, pensions of all kinds, State Churches, and hereditary 
privilege. It advocates a power of appealing to the people to con- 
demn to ratify measures passed by their representatives! and is in 
favour of the extension of the legal privileges of men to women. 
It believes wholly in voluntary effort, and in the influences of reason 
discussion, and example ; desires to see many different types of 
thought and action ; believes that it is neither right nor useful for 
some men to regulate other men; watches every form of voluntary 
association that seems likely to benefit the people; is opposed to 
all forms of violence and coercion ; and preaches the peaceful solu- 
tion of capital and labour difficulties, and the friendly co-operation 
of classes instead of the barren struggle for power. 
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EVERY FRIDAY. ONE PENNY, 


Procurable at WHIRLWIND Office, and 
through all Newsagents. 


Bristol Evening News, 21st November, 18909. 
‘What has become of the Hon. Stuart Erskine, whose 
nam2 on the title-page of TH: WaHtrLwinp has been 
scratched through in this week’s number? The remain- 
ing Prodrietor-E litor, Mr. Herbert Vivian, offers an ex- 
planation which is decidedly vague to the uninitiated. 
. . . Mr. Vivian's superiority ischarming. Sate 
barbarians’ will of course be delighted at both announce- 
ments, especially as their instructor-general proceeds to 
enlighten them on the subject of French verse. 
Nov, barbarians, walk up and buy Tas WHIRLWIND.” 


Wilts Stan lard, 153th November, 1899. 
“Yat literary hurricane, THE WHIRLWIND.” 


KE 


Newsastle Daily Leater, 21st November, 1890. 

‘“A sid thing has happened. One of the editors of 
THE WHIRLWIND has retired from the editorship. A 
black stroke has been put through his name in the title- 
page of that publication. It is in some measure con- 
soling, however, to learn that the calamity.is merely of a 


temporary description.” 


Flawk, 18th November, 18909. 
“There has been a split in the ranks of THE WHIRL- 
WIND. What price my match-box ?” 
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Perthshire Advertiser, 17th November, 1890. 
“Tt is sparkling with the eccentricities of these two 
young men.” . 


THE STANDARD TIME COMPANY, 


(LIMITED), 
19 & 21, Queen Victoria Street E.C. 


HIGHEST AWARD for the BEST METHOD of SYN. 
CHRONISING CLOCKS, “ INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS 
EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1835.” 


The STANDARD TIME COMPANY Design and Construct fae 
Balls, Flashing and other Signals for Government, Observatory, 
Railroad, end Private Time Services. i 


ESTIMATES GIVEN for Synchronising Public Clocks, Church 
Clocks, Office and Household Clocks, Hourly Flashing Signals, 
Time Bells, &c., with GREENWICH MEAN TIME. The only 
Perfect and Reliable System for procuring Accurate Time in 
Europe 

Railway Clocks Synchronised, Maintained, and Kept in Repair at 
Special Rates. For list of Railways already supplied with the 
Synchronising system, see Catalogue of Subscribers. 


The Company Manufacture the Best Hnglish Clocks of every 
deseription, from the Largest Turret to the Smallest House Clock. 


All Applications addressed to the Secretary, 19 and 21, 


; : L Quec & 
Victoria-street, E.C., will be promptly attended to. " 


CATALOGUES FREE, 


A ae. : THE WHIRLWIND. 


29 November, £890. 


LAvant-Garde de Provence, 


Journal hebdomadaire 


Religieux, Politique et Litéraire. 


Prix de l’abonnement: étranger, 12 frances (un an). 
Prix du numero : 5 centimes. 
shes 
Administration et Rédaction : 
62, Boulevard de la Madeleine, Marseille. 
—— 


Agence a Londres : 


A. Siégle, 30, Lime Street, E.C. 


(In NO CASES have fires occurred im our installations. ) 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, HOUSES, &c. 
ae Se 


Special attention paid to the wiring of houses for the Electric 
Light after the close of the Season. 


—>— 
TEMPORARY LIGHTING FOR DANCES, SUPPERS, &. 
a 
Estimates Free. Experienced Engineers sent to all parts. 
oe 


ELECTRIC & STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Prices quoted on receipt of details. 


WOODHOUSE & RAWSON, 


UNITED, LIMITED, 


88, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Where model installation can be seen at work. 


For the convenience of the benighted ones, who, from whatever 
fault or misfortune, have not yet become possessed of our every 
issue, the following catalogues may be given :— 

SONGS IN STONE, by Mr. Whistler :—(1) No. 17. 
(Price Five Shillings) ; (2) No. 20. 

CARTOONS: Mr. Bradlaugh, No. 1; Mr. Potter, 
No. 2; Mr. Labouchere, No. 3; Sir. J. Pope-Hennessy, 
No.4; Mr. George Lewis, No.5; Queen Mary, No. 6; 
Mr. Hanbury, No.7; Dr. Kenny, No.8; M. Blanche, 
No. 9; Lord Lytton, No. 10; Mr. Addison, No. 11; M. 
Lemoine, No. 12; Sir Rivers Wilson, No. 13; Don 
Carlos, No. 14; Mr. Vivian, No. 15 ; Rev. Dr. Jee, No. 21. 

DIPLOMA GALLERY OF MODERN PICTURES: 
Mr. Steer’s “Knucklebones,” No. 3; Mr. Roussel’s 
Plumbago Works, Battersea,’ No. 4; Mr. Starr’s 
Suburban Summer,” No.5; Mr. Whistler’s Portrait 
of Miss Alexander, No. 6; Mr. Whistler’s “At the 
Piano,” No. 7; Mr. Roussel’s “ Chelsea Embankment,” 
No. 8; Mr. Francis James’s “ Corsica,” No. 9; Mr. Sic- 
kert’s “Café des Tribunaux, Dieppe,” No. 10; Mr. 
Lindner’s “ Moonlight,” No. 11; Mr. Whistler’s Por- 
trait of Lady Meux, No. 12; Mr. Starr’s “Children 
Bathing,” No. 14; Mr. Starr’s “Long Shadows,” No. 
15; Mr. Short’s “Walberswick Pier,” No. 16; Mr. 
Steer’s “ Signorina Sozo,” No. 18; Mr. Starr’s “ Chelsea 
Children,” No. 21. 

LETTERS TO ABSURD PEOPLE: Mr. Stanley, 
No. 1; Sir W. Lawson, No. 3; Mr. Balfour, No. 5; 
Lord Rosebery, No. 6; Mr. Géschen, No. 8; Sir R. 
Webster, No. 9; Cardinal Manning, No. 11; Mr. Car- 
negie, No.12; Mr. Burns, No. 16 ; Canon Farrar, No. 17. 


[Bound copies of “The Whirlwind,” Vol. 1, will shortly 
be on saleat the Office. Orders should be sent in early, as the 
supply is limited. ] 


Mr, WHISTLER’S 


‘Songs On Stone. 


A few copies of No. 17 of THE 
WHIRLWIND containing Mr. Whist- 
ler’s first “Song on Stone,” can 
still be procured at the oftice, 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. 


Printed for the Proprietor, and Published at 150, Strand, Lonion, W.C. 
All Communications relating to Advertisements must be addressed to the Office of The Whirleind, 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER.) 


VOL IL. No 23. SATVADAY 6 Deemer, 168 
| re 


FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


DIG SYS PhO RVERNWENED ON INGOES. SU nies: 


FACTS TO REMEMBER respecting 


LETTS’S 


DIARIES, 


Of which the Issues for LhE$OQOH. are just ready. 


1.— ‘They are ‘the best in 
existence. ”’—Academy. 


2.—“ The paper leaves nothing | 


to be desired.”—Bristol 
Mercury. 

3.—* They are singularly 
cheap.’—The Queen. 
4.—“ The quality of the paper 

srows better, the price 


seems to go down.’ — 
Scotsman. 


-5.—“<They are well printed 


and well bound. ’—Colonies 
and India. 


6.—‘*The most complete and 
convenient Diaries pub- 
lished.’—Bristol Mercury. 


The Original and Unrivalled 
LETTS S DIARIES are published 
exclusively by Cassell & Company, 
Ltd., Ludgate Hill, London, and 
sold by all Booksellers and 
Stationers. 


LISTS CONTAINING FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 
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Chi sputa contro il vento si sputa contro il viso, 


NOD MELE SS SG: 


THE PROPRIETOR-EDITOR, AND ALL WRITERS IN 
“THE WHIRLWIND,” ARE ONLY RESPONSIBLE FOR 
OPINIONS APPEARING ABOVE THEIR OWN SIGNATURES. 


The Proprietor-Editor declines all responsibility for 
the return of MSS. sent into him. When a stamped 
addressed envelope is enclosed he will, however, en- 
deavour to return rejected contributions. 

He will gladly give his best consideration to all 
literary matter submitted to him, and accepted con- 
tributions will be paid for. 

Single copies can be obtained from the office, price 14d. 
post free. The annual subscription is 6s. 6¢. by post to 
any country within the postal union. Anyone preferring 
to compound with a lump sum of £5 will receive the 
paper free for life, from the commencement. 

Anyone experiencing a difficulty in procuring copies of 
THe WHIRLWIND, in however remote a district, is 
earnestly requested to communicate with the Manager 
at the Publishing Offices. 

All orders, contributions, and complaints should be 
directed to the Editor at the offices of Tae WHIRLWIND, 
150, Strand, London, W.C., where the trade can also be 
supplied. 

THE WHIRLWIND is now registered at the General 
Post Office as a newspaper, and appears punctually every 
Wednesday morning. ; 


rr 


IMPORTANT NOTIGES. 


Money is always an indelicate subject for discussion, 
but the price of this priceless newspaper must for once 
be mentioned. We would gladly have circulated THE 
WHIRLWIND gratis, but we were told that newsvendors 
would grudge and be not satisfied with even a big per- 
centage on nothing at all. We accordingly elected to 
sell copies at a penny, conceiving that so ludicrously 
and eccentrically inadequate a charge would cause us 
to be acclaimed as benefactors. The crudely commer- 
cial, however, having jumped to the conclusion that 
THE WHIRLWIND was a mere jostler among the penny 
press, it becomes necessary to emphasize our discon- 
nection with such desperate surroundings, and, more- 
over, to escape from the dangerous possibility of being 
read downstairs. Accordingly the price of copies will 
be raised next week to threepence. Those, however, 
who send in subscriptions before the occurrence of this 

‘metempsychosis will be harassed by no extra charge. 


eo 


Now that THE WHIRLWIND, to our great dismay, 
becomes a paying business concern, it seems appro- 
priate to continue the mystification of mankind and 
conduct it on firm business lines. In future, there- 
fore, the paper will be PUBLISHED PUNCTUALLY 


EVERY WEDNESDAY MORNING, printer permitting. | 


This strenuous regularity will doubtless worry and 
weary the Proprietor-Editor and it is accordingly ex- 
pected that all decent-minded readers and newsmen 
will at any rate simulate gratitude to him for the 
altruistic devotion he thereby displays. 


THE WHIRLWIND. 


6 December, 1890. 


THE IMPENDING DISSOLUTION. 


On all hands the rumour is of dissolution. The old 
Party caucuses ‘are bestirring themselves. And it be- 
hoves members of THE WHIRLWIND Party to take 
counsel together for the immediate organisation of their 
forces. Sympathisers are accordingly urged to com- 
municate to the Proprietor-Hditor all possible informa- 
tion as to 
(1) CONSTITUENCIES LIKELY TO RETURN “ WHIRL- 
WIND” CANDIDATES. 

(2) GENTLEMEN WILLING TO COME FORWARD AS 
“ WHIRLWIND ” CANDIDATES. 

(3) CANDIDATES ALREADY IN THE FIELD WHO 
ACCEPT “THE WHIRLWIND” PROGRAMME. 

(4) VOLUNTEER SPEAKERS AT MEETINGS. 

(5) VOLUNTEER CANVASSERS. 

(6) SUITABLE LOCALITIES FOR MEETINGS. 

(7) FUNDS. 


CLO, CHO, WHOL 

No effort will be spared to make “ THE WHIRLWIND” 
Party a living reality, and to secure it undue repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons. Already the 
nomination of Sir John Pope-Hennessy for the seat at 
Kilkenny has secured for us one brilliant and intrepid 
exponent in that Assembly. The country is undoubtedly 
ripe for new men and new measures ; for a policy of 
Honesty and Chivalry ; for the rehabilitation of the 
Throne and the enfranchisement of the People; for 
the dawn of a new anda nobler era in politics ;—in a 
word, for the adoption of “THE WHIRLWIND” pro- 
eramme. Let all men of goodwill, therefore, rally 
around us, and, raising aloft the sacred Oriflamme of 
Loyalty and Liberty, penetrate and scatter the hosts of 
Socialism and Whiggery and march forward to a 
great, a glorious, and a bloodless victory. 

HERBERT VIVIAN. 


“When in rebellion ’gainst a Prince and King, 
How designate the poor self-seeking thing? 
Rebel or Patriot? Toss up: heads or tails? 
Patriots succeed ; a Rebel always fails.” 

It was the brilliant and most successful sea-ward 
aggressions of the Dutch, apparently, which made John 
Hampden a “ patriot,” and enabled his admirers of the 
present century to erect engraved stones and large 
granite blocks to his revered memory. These bold 
Dutchmen, according to the universal law of nations, 
were at once aggressive and insolent. Their actions— 
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judged even by any present measure—were almost 
beyond civilized precedent ; certainly beyond belief. 
The English were driven ignominiously from the 
northern fisheries, while such trade with India as the 
nation then carried on was sorely crippled ; and this 
with cruelties—e.g., at Amboyna—almost unparalleled. 
The old and ever-respected custom that the Sovereign 
of England was supreme in the narrow seas of Hng- 
land was, with much over-bearing insolence, cast to the 
winds. Dutchmen fished where and when they would, 
without notice, and without permission, driving away 
English fishermen, and confiscating their nets, gear, 
and boats. Again and again these foreigners landed, 
coming up, armed, into our country, with fire and 
sword, in pursuit, as they averred, of Spanis2 crews. 
But as the Puritans were in a majority, Parliament 
men, rife with bounce and bluster, and the bitterest 
enemies of the Sovereign, appeared to be in no way 
concerned with the insolence of these buccaneering 
Dutchmen, with whom they openly sympathized. 
The people on and near the coasts suffered most 
severely from fire and sword, and there seemed no 
practical remedy for such manifest evils, except to grin 
or frown and bear them. 

Hence King Charles I., so gracious and mild, with 
such a fatherly love for his people, and following 
exactly the precedent of Queen EHlizabeth’s reign, and 
of several others far more ancient, issued “ briefs” 
exclusively to maritine towns and counties. Noy, the 
attorney-general, drafted them. These produced, with- 
out a scintilla of complaint from any single soul of 
those who responded, the considerable sum of £100,000. 
But it soon became obvious that this amount was 
altogether inadequate for its purpose. Something 
might be done with it, but not enough. Hence this 
ship-tax was reasonably and quite properly extended to 
the inland counties. All parts of the kingdom, not 
those alone near the gea-margin, suffered, both in 
honour and loss of prestige; therefore all the counties 
should at once, in common justice, contribute to the 
_ kingdom’s defence. Who could judge better of the 
need of this than the Sovereign himself, guided by His 
Majesty’s law officers ? 

The extended tax produced £220,000, by which no 
less than forty-five noble vessels were provided to warn 
off the lawless pirates, attack the aggressive Dutch, 
and defend the kingdom. But one vessel, named the 
“ Sovereign of the Seas,” a title which sorely offended 
the Dutch and their Puritan English sympathisers, 
became the object of spite, lying, and many-sided cant. 
The unpatriotic noise-mongers made themselves heard 
everywhere, and ship-money was condemned. When, 
in several places, sheriffs attempted to levy the tax, 
they were violently resisted. Cow’s horns were blown 
to gather the disaffected, and old iron potsand metallic 
pans beaten, in the intervals of Puritanical dronings 
and democratic incitations to disorder. Goods and 
cattle seized in default of payment found no purchasers, 
while confusion and violence became so great as posi- 
tively to herald National Chaos. Sir John Stanhope, 
of Elvaston, began the revolutionary game, while Lord 
Saye and Sele, in Oxfordshire, and John Hampden, of 
Hampden, continued it in Bucks. 

At this crisis, the King consulted the judges of Eng- 
land as to the imposition of the tax, not for a moment 
doubting its legality. These were Finch, Lord Chief 
Justice, Berkeley, Bramston, Crawley, Croke, Daven- 


port, Denham, Hutton, Jones, Trevor, Weston, and 
Vernon. These twelve were unanimous in declaring 
(1) That when the kingdom was in danger, unquestion- 
ably the case then, the Sovereign may most 
lawfully and properly call on all his subjects for ships, 
or money to supply them; and (2) That the Sovereign 
isthe sole and absolute judge of the necessity of the 
case. 

What the actual issue of all this was is well known. 
Hatred of authority, a repudiation of the National 
Religion as established by Elizabeth, a venomous 
dislike of the King and his trustiest advisers, together 
with a spirit of bastard independence and mad and 
murderous rebellion, brought the nation to a state of 
civil war. The Bishops were personally assaulted as 
they went to the House of Peers; factions fought with 
varying success, disorder everywhere reigned, rebellion 
and hypocrisy were zz exce/ses. The wretched nation 
suffered hugely from rapacity, injustice, lying promises 
and gross exactions, in order that ascurvy tribe of low- 
born and malignant agitators—the very scum of the 
nation—might gain the whiphandle of power, which 
when grasped was in truth used upon the backs of their 
pitiable dupes, without mercy and with most impressive 
effect. 

Here and there a person of respectability, of ancient 
blood and decent position—possibly disappointed, 
certainly jaundiced—was found to be on the side of 
lawlessness, disobedience and disorder. One such was 
John Hampden. His race had been Lords of Hampden 
on the Chiltern Hills for many generations, and had 
been always reckoned as a respectable knightly family. 
But he himself had been annoyed and soured as early as 
the year 1621, when it is clear that he had solicited from 
the King * the honour of a peerage, and had not 
obtained it. Hampden’s family was ancient. It had 
survived the devastating wars of the Roses. He owned 
a good position in hiscounty. Their race had generally 
married well. Members of itby their alliances touched 
the nobility with one hand, and the middle and trading 
classes with the other. But the Hampdens were not 
very rich, and had made no particular mark in the 
county, least of all in the Kingdom. Nor had they 
desired or obtained court favours. They were in close 
alliance with those who had benefitted by the great 
Tudor Revolution; and they had of late connected 
themselves with the Puritan faction—people who 


| evidently hoped to make headway by ostentatious and 


sanctimonious religious professions, by disturbance and 
plunder. 

John Hampden himself was at length openly at war 
with his Sovereign. He deliberately armed himself and 
his tenants. He ably stirred up rebellion in his own 
county. In alliance with other amateur philibusters he 
opposed the King and His Majesty’s good men and true’ 
both in Parliament and in the field. His talk wag 
mawkish and insincere; his pugnatory powers, and 


“LETTER FROM MISTRESS ELIZABETH HAMPDEN TO Mr. 
ANTHONY Kyyvert:—“If ever my sonn [John Hampden] will 
seek for his honor, tell him now to come ; forheare is multitudes of 
Lords a-making—Viscount Mand’ville,Lo’Thresorer, Vicount Dunbar 
which was Sr Ha’Constable, Vicount Faulkland which was Sr 
Ha’Carew. These two last of Scotland, of Ireland divers, the 
Deputy a Vicount, and one Mr. Fitzwilliams a Barron of Ingland, 
Mr. Villiers a Vicount, and Sr Will’ Filding a Barron. . . : 

; I am ambitious of my sonn’s honor, which I wish were now 
conferr’d upon hime, that he might not come after so many newe 
creations.” —HARLEIAN MSS, Britisn Museum. 
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military methods were not at all remarkable. He 
pretended to be sorry to have had to take up arms 
against the King; and tried in vain tostem the predatory 
instincts of the offensive Rabble beside him, who were 
bent on thieving, disorder and murder. As a local 
military commander he did nothing. 

On Charlgrove field, in Oxfordshire, however, on 
June 18th, 1643, he received part of his deserts. 
Whether he was shot from behind in turning tail be- 
fore Prince Rupert, or whether his own pistol burst in 
his hand, is unknown, and a matter of no great con- 
sequence. He at once rode off to Thame, nine miles 
distant, where he had been educated as a boy, and died 
there six days afterwards. At his military funeral at 
Hampden church there was much preaching, drum- 
ming and fifeing ; from which period Cromwellites, 
Puritans, Whigs and Radicals have always called him 
“a patriot.” 

Not long afterwards—God’s mill grinds slowly but 
surely—his worn-out and worthless race died out alto- 
gether. He himself had not duly honoured his 
national Father and Sovereign, and so his successor’s 
days were not “long in the land.” His name, save in 
constitutional claptrap and platform talk, in conjunc- 
tion with those of Jack Cade, Dutch William, and 
Garibaldi, is almost wholly forgotten. 

If a man who incites to rebellion, civil war, robbery, 
and.universal disorder, indirectly assists in murdering 
in cold blood the chief rulers in church and state, and 
in devastating the land for a dreary generation, be, in 
the false phraseology of Whig scribes, “a patriot,” then 
most certainly was John Hampden a patriot—but not 
otherwise. The mischief—national, ecclesiastical, and 
social—which he aided in effecting and sealing was 
enormous. The Tudor changes had everywhere in- 
volved the overthrow of the Altar. The divine sacri- 
fice was then impiously abolished. A mystery gave 
place to a maal. The Great Rebellion involved the over- 
turn of the Throne and the national church. But the 
people of England (always the most gullible and easily- 
duped on the face of God’s earth) were soon weary of 
the loathsome cant of the republican brewer, who 
grimly masqueraded as a gilt gingerbread monarch; and 
were ready to welcome their exiled Sovervign with un- 

‘feigned satisfaction and universal applause. When 
such was happening, the unclean political vermin of all 
sorts slunk into their holes and hiding places. Then 
the turn of the true patriots came once again ; while the 
wretches who had stained the meadows and streets of 
England with blood, and had ruined their country, were 
deservedly held in general and hearty execration. 

FREDERICK GEORGE LEE. 
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CHITTERLINGS. 


VIL. 


HOW SOME ARE FOR SETTING THE THAMES 
ON FIRE. 


Some Chitterlings talk in order to show off: others in 
order to annoy. Others, again, to discover or to defeat. 
But most of us talk in order to please. 

These are the chief classes of talk. Like all truly 
scientific divisions, they overlap one another in sundry 
places. The man who is possessed with the ambition to 
show off, wishes also, in a dim kind of way, to please. As 
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a rule he manages to annoy. Discovery of your adver- 
sary’s position is often a prelude to the defeat of your 
adversary’s forces. Divisions, however, are things to be 
made roughly, or not at all. 

There used to be at Cambridge a pious belief that the 
only people who ever talked in order to show off were 
Oxford men. Experience of the wide world teaches us 
that Cambridge herself is not wholly exempt from the 
failing—not even when she is polishing epigrams to the 
detraction of the sister university. Nor can it be doubted 
that the mania occasionally besets people who have never 
submitted to any academic training. 

With this phenomenon the age of the man has more to 
do than any other factor. Many generous souls on this 
side of thirty have been guilty of playing to the gallery or 
to the stalls ; but no one, except he be by nature warped 
and cankered, ever continues the practice into middle life. 
Very likely it is a survival of the strut, which birds and 
beasts put on at the pairing season. 

It is worthy of note that at certain houses the osten- 
tatious fraternity congregates in force, while at others it 
is nearly unknown. The lady of low understanding, of 
indiscriminate education and of high intellectual aspira- 
tion is the magnet which draws them together. She 
applauds their sallies and gives dinner parties, at which 
they pursue their harmless avocation. But anything in 
the nature of a man of experience—a fiery-faced major- 
general who has seen service—is capable of dispersing a 
whole battalion with a single stare. 

One poor variety talks entirely about himself. 
then I said to the fellow, don’t you know : 
According to his tastes he will recount adventures py 
flood and ‘field, or passions which he has inspired with a 
nod, fanned with a smile, withered with a glance of 
neglect, or epigrams made in former conversations, or 
crafty bets, or far-seeing political prophecies. He is a 
simple creature, and rarely do his words meet with any 
credence. Technically, of course, he is a liar; but wise 
folk treasure so vigorous a term for sterner occasions. He 
wears a blue overcoat with large buttons, and when a new 
development of cravat is invented it is sure at once of his 
patronage. 

Another variety is mouldy in its attire, wears turn-down 
collars, soft, unusual ties, and, whenever possible, a 
squash felt hat. It is not scrupulously clean, sometimes 
goes a day or two without shaving and occasionally 
encourages a beard in callow youth. Its manner of talk 
is eager and flurried. Its words blur into one another, 
and frequently there is a screech in its voice. Asa rule it 
begins its conversation with the question, ‘‘ Have ycu read 
So-and-So’s book ?”” naming a volume which was reviewed 
in the latest issue of the weekly papers. The tone of the 
inquiry hints at an acquaintance upon equal terms with 
the gifted So-and-So. The sequent conversation assumes 
the existence of an aristocracy of talent, of societies of 
brilliant men who discuss the Elizabethan dramatists over 
clay pipes and gin and water, of pleasant, reckless, rollicking 
Bohemia seething with wit, and passion, and profanity. 
With the simpler kind of maiden, who has read Henry 
Murger and believes in Bohemia, this young man will be 
hearkened to without contempt. If he disparages the 
book, he must becleverer thantheauthor. Ifhe defends it 
against the company, it is because he is generous to a 
rival. And when he calls authors by both their names, 
and especially if the combination be unfamiliar (as, for 
instance, ‘Robert Stevenson” or “ Anthony Froude”), 
he is the object of marvel and amazement, and it is not 
imagined by the gentle listener that to the ears of 


«So 
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“ Robert Stevenson” or “ Anthony Froude” the words 
Timothy Teipkins would have all the seduction of novelty. 

As for the book itself, Teipkins gives it to be understood 
that “e could do better, but not any of us. His strange 
ambition is to be considered a man of intellect. He is 
content with this humble goal because he has not grasped 
the fact that intellect always has been and always must be 
a dumb driven cattle at the service of higher qualities. 

This variety may attain to a considerable age, providing 
he does not take up his abode in an east-end settlement, 
where his name will become a bugbear—like that of the 
Black Douglas—to frighten the peevish infant of the 
British working man. Violent or offensive language will 
reduce him to a harmless silence. He is frequently a 
good creature, but at all times a prig. 

There is a race of little, pitiful, eyeglassed men, who 
show off in a different way. In an ordinary conversation 
they sit by in the most comfortable arm chair and a 
studied attitude, and let off epigrams like minute guns. 
This practice is fatal to the interchange of thought or 
friendly feelings. It arrests the flow of talk. The only 
pleasure to be got out of the situation is by allowing one’s 
natural simplicity the reins. Then, if you keep your eyes 
upon the alert as you speak, you will observe the lips of the 
eyeglassed one in silent motion, you will notice that his 
brows are compressed, the corners of his mouth tightly 
drawn, his clasped fingers working and pressing upon one 
another. Soon, if he is in one of his felicitous moods, 
you will see the tension suddenly relax. You will then 
speedily but decently make an end of your say and the 
epigram will immediately issue forth hke a hat freshly 
ironed upon the counter of Lincoln & Bennet. 

The victims and butts of this gentleman are people of 
a simple habit of speech, incapable of aggression and 
equally incapable of cefence. I have seen him extremely 
rude to the dearest old ladies, whom he had convicted of 
ignorance concerning the surname of Michael Angelo. I 
have seen him wither sweet little artless things with ill- 
natured scorn. Also—and I thank God for it—I have 
seen him upon occasions led the devil of a dance by some 
malicious and dazzling maiden, hamstrung and hanged 
upon a peg for the rest of the evening. — 

He has one or two faithful jackals whose proudest boast 
is that they “ were with him at Balliol.” Their memories 
are stored with the various good things which at different 
times their hero has uttered. ‘These they are never tired 
of repeating for the benefit of a forgetful world. 

The saddest thing I know is the spectacle of a human 
creature, whom Providence designed to burble happily 
along in good natured confidence, but whom a faulty edu- 
cation, or an unchecked yearning after culture, has 
warped from its true course of growth. There isa lovely 
and exquisite damsel of my acquaintance, who ought to 
have spent her life cooing andmurmuring. Her mouth 
was made to send forth sweet sounds. She has the most 
charming dimples when she smiles (as she inadvertently 
will now and again) in innocent gaiety. But,some years 
ago, she made a horrible plan to become a wit, and now, 
as she. never opens her lips in company except to say 
something smart, it has resulted that she rarely opens 
them at all. Nor is her silence of the speaking sort, for 
it is not satisfied with itself. You are conscious all the 
while that the poor little brain is in a turmoil. You 
know she is pondering what she may say that people will 
applaud, that will rivet attention or excite astonishment. 
She has called malice to her aid; but malice is a more 
treacherous ally than even Mr. Richard Piggott. 

PETER CHITTERLING. 


BROUHAHA. 


Many people at present cherish bitter feelings against 
Mr. Parnell. Of those, however, who openly denounce 
and secretly curse, none in all probability are so desperately 
heart-sick as the Great ‘‘ General” Booth and the Great 
African Explorer. A few days ago these gifted 
sensationalists were drinking the nectar of notoriety in 
draughts as deep as the Heroes of Asgard. To-day they 
are done with. Society has forgotten them. News- 
papers stuff into odd half columns alike their threats and 
their promises, their attacks and their exhortations. Once 
more they have opportunities attorded them of making a 
study of the phenomena of daikness. 

Mr. Gladstone’s reply to Mr. Parnell is crushing and 
complete! We are assured of this onall hands. As far 
as we can ourselves discover by a careful perusal, this 
marvellous document solemnly and categorically denies 
the famous manifesto as a whole and then proceeds no less 
solemnly and categorically to admit the four chief points 
contained init. A great deal of stress is laid upon the 
different shades of meaning which mark off a “ proposition” 
from a ‘‘ proposal” and a “proposal” from a “ sugges- 
tion.” To the Grammarian this will be extremely 
instructive. There is something quite at the end about 
Grattan and O’Connell which seems to have been put 
there only because Mr. Gladstone could not make up h’s 
mind to sign his name four lines sooner. Why 
is it complete ? Whom does it crush ? 


XX 


Parnell’s manifesto has been abused for two 
It is wholly untruthful, and it is a treacherous 
betrayal of confidence ! If it is untruthful, what 
confidences can have been betrayed? If it has betrayed 
confidences, where is the untruthfulness ? You 
cannot be allowed to blow both hot and cold. 


XX 


When Mr. Gladstone adopted the Home Rule cry five 
years ago we all remember the howl which went up from 
his former associates. ‘All the talents” were against 
him. He was left with Mr. Morley the Novice, and Sir 
William Harcourt the Soldier of Fortune. He was bound 
to be beaten, people said, for the intellect of his party had 
deserted him. . Was he beaten? On the con- 
trary. ‘All the talents” turned out to be merely “all 
the talents,” only this and nothing more. They had no 
considerable following, and of late years were becoming 
merged more and more indistinguishably in the Tory 


Party. 
XK 


A leader is in a strong position when “all the talents” 
desert him. Let Mr. Parnell be of good cheer. His hand 
is freer now than it was a monthago. The loss of his 
non-distinguished colleagues, though a sorrow to him for 
purely personal reasons, is tactically a great advantage. 
His present following is coherent and devoted, and not too 
much puffed-up with its own importance. 


xX 


As for the dissentients, their future may be easily fore- 
| cast. First they will fall out with one another. Secondly, 


Mr. 


reasons. 
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they will dwindle in numbers with every fresh election. 
Lastly, such of them as remain will be stripped of all 
shadow of independence—mere hangers-on to the coat- 
tails of the Liberal Party. 


ye 


“ General” Booth’s large bubble is swelling, and the 
late Matthew Arnold’s trenchant saying that the British 
public are the born swallowers of all claptrap is 
receiving a striking illustration. Still there are not 
wanting signs that disillusion is coming, and that 
blustering self-righteousness will be seen in its true 
light. On Sunday last Prebendary Eyton, at Chelsea, 
preached an admirable sermon on the much puffed 
Booth-Stead Scheme. With much force and insight 
he dissected the joint-stock book, and tore it to tatters. 
The reflections on the education of the country he 
dubbed simply a libel on the teachers. As to the 
“shelters ” offered at fourpence a night,a bed could be 
got at any common lodging-house for that; and the 
addition of the Salvation Army service was a grotesque 
performance people would be better without. Drink 
was the cause of many evils no doubt ; but in sanitary 
dwellings were the cause of more. As to the “farms,” 
he thought they would have to remain “in the air” ; 
the class for whom they were intended might perhaps 
go for a fortnight in the summer, and whenever it 
suited them they would wish the “General” a very 
good morning, and go back to the gas-lamps and 
freedom. The burden of the book was “I am the 
only capable man; give me a million pounds!” To 
those inclined to touch this thing, he would say. 
“ Pause, don’t take a leap in the dark.” It is to be 
hoped this sensible address will do something to 
counteract the mischief caused by Dr. Farrar’s sensa- 
tional rant at the Abbey. 


£2 
OSES 


HUKUSAL. 


A sense of humour? A desire to acquaint the 
simple on the part of the Fine Art Society ?? A clause 
' wanting in the agreement of an astute Academician ? ? ? 
or would it be possible to walk from a room containing 
the works of Mr. Marks into one containing those of 
HOKUSAL; for artistically, the one does not exist, the 
other is one of the great masters. 

Last year we learned that Mr. Marks regretted that he 
had not been “put” to draw birds in action when he 
was young and here, in the introduction to a catalogue, 
the bad taste of which is plain, (on the walls it is 
coloured), we are told in detail of the trouble Mr. 
Marks has been “put” to. : 

It is furthermore volunteered as an item of hig Art 
experience, that “flers”” do not like Mr. Marks, but 
that flies, less fastidious, it would seem, never leave him. 

Another catalogue, compiled for our delight by Mr. 
Huish, gives us the following, written by Hokusai : 

“iver since the age of six I had a mania for drawing 
the forms of objects. Towards the age of fifty I pub- 
lished a very large number of drawings, but 1 am 
dissatisfied with everything which I produced before 
the age of seventy. It was at the age of seventy-three 
that | nearly mastered the real nature and form of 
birds, fish, plants, &c. Consequently at the age of 
eighty I shall have made a great deal of progress; at 


ninety I shall have got to the bottom of things; ata 
hundred I shall have attained a decidedly higher level 
which I cannot define; and at the age of a hundred 
and ten every dot and every line from my brush will 
be alive. I call on those who may live as long as 
I to see if I keep my word. Written at the age of 
seventy-five by me, formerly HOKUSAI, now GWA-KIo 
RoJjiIn—the old man mad about drawing.” 

And here are, and for two months to come, will be 
shown some of the works of Gwa-kio Rojin—the old 
man mad about drawing—for us to look upon with 
wonder. This for the simple, who by accident may 
dispense with remark from critic, which by habit they 
still have with them, is a restful room, a rare occasion ; 
and ,to no one, not even to Ruskin—sublime and 
ridiculous—should occur the indecency of blaming 
the faults he fabricates, or of praising the drawing of 
which he is unaware; for only Gwa-kio Rojin could 
be dissatisfied with Hokusai. 

There are no flies on Hokusai. 

SIDNEY STARR. 
ooo 


THE OVERTHROW OF THE JESUITS 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH GENTURY. 


On the 23rd of July, 1773, the world was startled by 
the news that the Jesuits were abolished. The great 
company who had governed the rulers of Europe, and 
founded empires beyond the seas, were driven from their 
seminaries, fresh teachers were appointed in their schools, 
their goods were sequestrated and their general arrested 
and lodged in the castle of St. Angelo. A downfall so 
complete had not been witnessed since the destruction of 
the Templars. 

But great as was the overthrow, it was not permanent. 
Powerful institutions grow in the ancient soil of Europe 
by taproots many and deep, as statesmen attempting to 
pull them up have found before to their cost. “ The 
history of England”, said Lord Beaconsfield, “is a history 
of reaction ;” he might have said the history of Europe. 
In one year, 1648, the Monarchy, the House of Lords 


and the Church went down, apparently in irretrievable 


ruin ; 1660 saw them all restored. Who, that lived in 
France during the Terror, the Revolution and the reign 


| of Napoleon, would have dared to predict the Restoration ? 


The suppression of the Jesuits was not for many years, 
and their status was restored in 1814. 

The Pontiff, who was responsible for this extraordinary 
step was Clement XIV., John Vincent Antony Ganga- 
nelli, who had been for many years a Franciscan monk. 
But the history of the suppression goes back to his prede- 
cessor, the Venetian Rezzonico, who reigned as Clement 
XI. Both were called to the rule of a church which 
was being undermined from every side by the great 
movement against all received authority which preceded 
the Revolution. Ta2 hardest part of the heavy task 
before them was that of bearing the blows delivered by 
the sovereigns and statesmen of Catholic countries. The 
rapid spread and extraordinary success of the revolution- 
ary onset is not to be wondered at when we find the 
Conservative party in Europe hopelessly divided against 
itself and all the Conservative forces of the time com- 
batting and neutralising each other. The suppression of 
the Jesuits acted unquestionably as a powerful stimulant 
to the growing party of revolution. 
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The first move was made in Portugal, where the 
minister, Pombal, was their pitiless enemy. This able 
and unscrupulous man played for many years the part of 
Richelieu to Joseph the First’s Louis XIII. On the ard 
of September, 1758, as the King was returning from a 
visit to the Marchioness of Tavora, his coach was fired at 
and himself wounded. All the world said that the shots 
were fired by the Marquis of Tavora, or by men in his 
employ. This, however, was not what Pombal wanted, 
and he at once threw the whole transaction upon the 
Jesuits. The Tavora family perished upon the 
scaffold amidst a scene of indescribable horror. The 
majority of the Jesuits were expelled the kingdom; a 
few remained to starve in dungeons. What they 
suffered in Europe was no worse than what fell to the lot 
of their brethren in South America. From every side 
came tales of suffering, which could only be described by a 
Defoe, sufferings so prolonged and terrible that one must 
go back to the times of Nero tofind their parallel. Those 
sufferings are forgotten, but who can be surprised: were 
they not Jesuits? Had they been Protestants, what 
eloquent protests would have flowed from Froude and 
Macaulay, from Motley and Gardiner ! 

The minister, ably assisted by Pedro Gonzales Cordeiro, 
Dame damnée de Pombal, pursued his bloody work. To 
embarrass the Pope the unhappy fathers were flung on 
board ship and, after enduring the horrors of a voyage 
which recalls the African slave trade, were put ashore 
without money or provisions in helpless crowds at Civita 
Vecchia. 

From Portugal the movement spread to France. The 
cause of their expulsion from that country was nut one of 
which they had any need to be ashamed. It was at Court 
that their enemies were strongest and it was for pro- 
testing against a flagrant scandal that they were struck 
down. The chief agent in their downfall was Madame de 
Pompadour. Both to her and to Louis XV. absolution 
had been refused until they separated. She turned for 
help to the Jesuits. But de Sacy was inexorable and 
Pérusseau and Desmarets were equally so with the King, 
insisting, so we are told, upon “ane séparation totale.” 
She then appealed to the Pope with a proposition that she 
should be allowed to remain near the King as his advzser, 
Louis Quinze supporting the application by saying that 
she was necessary “au bren de ses affaires” and “la 
seule qut lut osat diye fa verité st utile aux rots.” 

This application met with no success. Attributing her 
failure to the determined opposition of the Society, she 
turned bitterly against them. At this crisis, precisely as 
in Portugal, an attempt upon the King was utilised by 
their enemies. The poverty of the country, the heavy 
taxation, the scandals of the Court, had sunk deeply into 
many minds, but into none so deeply as that of Damiens, 
a middle-aged man of excellent character, humble origin, 
and quiet brooding disposition. He was poor, but not in 
want, and had been chiefly employed as a servant. For- 
ever thinking of his country, he seems to have made some 
vague resolve to see the King ; that he seriously intended 
to attack him is most improbable. He was living at some 
distance from Paris, but came up to the capital to visit his 
family. Here his preoccupied, desponding air, attracted 
their attention ; but nothing remarkable occurred, and he 
took leave of them ostensibly to return to his employer. 

~ After some hours of wandering he took a coach and drove 
to Versailles, arriving there very late. The next morning 
he went to the Palace, and thence to the Great Trianon, 
where ‘the King was. A small crowd of servant, 


_servant himself, Damiens attracted no attention. 


| any: case have been. 


stood about the steps ; the king’s carriage was at the door, 
and a mounted escort were ready to accompany ee i 

e 
king came down the steps leaning on the arm of de Bering- 
hen, and had passed Damiens when the latter struck him 
very lightly with a small penknife, which inflicted a slight 
cut behind the shoulder. Louis stopped, turned back, 
and said quietly, “On m’a poussé le dos, c’est cet wrogne 
la qui ma donné un coup de potng.” No one had noticed 
the act—blow it could scarcely be called. The king was 
the first to call attention to Damiens, who remained 
standing in the same place after quietly shutting up his 
penknife and putting it in his pocket. At that moment 
a soldier noticed that Damiens kept his hat on, plucked 
it from his head and threw it on the ground. The king 
then asked if it was a pin that might have pricked him 
and re-entered the Trianon, after giving orders that 
Damiens was not to be roughly handled. Damiens was 
taken to the guard house and searched. Questioned as 
to his motive he answered “ Mon principe ce fut la 
misére qui est au tro quaris duroyaume.” He declared 
that he could easily have killed the king, but that he had 
no intention or wish to do so. He persisted, even under 
torture, that he had “ 22 complices nz complot.” The ex- 
citement caused by the event soon died away, and 
Damiens would inall probability have suffered nothing 
worse than imprisonment, when, in the course of 
conversation with his jailers, he mentioned that he 
had once been a servant in a Jesuit school. This 
was exactly what Madame de Pompadour wanted. 
There was absolutely no foundation for the idea that the 
Jesuits were involved in tie attempt—if attempt it could 
be called. But the mere mention of their name sealed 
the fate of Damiens and the failure of the Jesuit Lavolette’s 
Martinique scheme occurring soon afterwards, they were 
expelled from France. 

But their troubles were far from ended. In Madrid 
they were instrumental in suppressing a riot, and this 
was used to prejudice the mind of Charles II. against 
them. Here, as elsewhere, when they did good it was to 
their own hurt. A plot,a disaster, a crime, which puzzled 
the authorities or the public, was at once attributed to 
them. A public service, when they rendered one, was 
equally used against them, for, men argued, did it not 
show how influential they were ? 

Their enemies worked hard, and on the 2nd of April, 
1767, they were formally suppressed, not only in Spain, 
but throughout the whole of the vast colonial-dominions 
of the Most Catholic King. Again the same ruin fell 
upon hundreds of teachers, missionaries and preachers, 
upon a multitude of innocent men—for such, be the 
charges against them true or false, the majority must in 
Again were crowds of helpless men 
driven on board ship and conveyed to the coast of Italy. 
Here they could find no shelter. Only after months of 
painful negociation were the unhappy exiles released from 
their floating prisons and allowed to land in Corsica. 

The battle was fairly engaged along the whole line, but 
it was a different conflict from that which the Society had 
led to a not inglorious termination in the preceding 
century. Then it was Catholic against Protestant ; now 
it was Catholic against Catholic, with Voltaire looking on. 

The outworks were carried ; Rome, the citadel, 
remained. The Bourbons determined to maintain 
absolute monarchy everywhere and, tolerating no man 
and no body of men, who could wield great influence in 
their dominions, brought all their influence to bear upon 
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Clement XIII with a view to their abolition. The 
sympathies of Rezzonico were with the Society. Troubles 
thickened about the Church, but the aged Pope fought 
on. The crisis was brought about by a “little state.” 
No sooner had Parma joined in the fray, than he declared 
therankandtitle ofthe Duke to be forfeited. The Bourbons 
threatened actual war ; France seized the territory of 
Avignon, and on the roth of December, 1768, a Joint 
Note was presented by the French Ambassador, on 
behalf of France, Spain and Naples, demanding the with- 
drawal of the proclamation against the Duke of Parma 
and the abolition of the Jesuits. A few weeks afterwards 
the Pope, who was eighty-two years of age, died, over- 
whelmed with work and trouble. 

As we enter upon this period of rumour, the gossip of 
diplomacy, the scandal of courts and the bitterness of 
partisan writers envenom and confuse the simplest facts ; 
we seem to have entered a mephitic atmosphere, where 
the eyes are clouded by mists and the ears stunned by 
clamour. Where such furious feelings have been aroused, 
it is impossible to take the hearsay evidence of Rome, 
pre-eminently the city of gossip. Prince Bismarck once 
said that the moment a diplomatist got to Constantinople 
he caught mania from his “surroundings.” The same 
might have been said in the last century of Rome. 
Nothing delights a Roman gossip-monger so much as a 
tale about the Pope or one of the Cardinals having been 
poisoned. Clement XIII died in the night of the 2nd of 
February. The story ran that the next day a consistory 
was to have assembled at which their fate was to have 
been announced. Consequently, said all the diplomatists, 
acknowledged and unacknowledged, who had recently 
flocked to Rome—consequently the Pope was poisoned to 
prevent that consistory from assembling. But why 
should the Jesuits poison a man who was their friend and 
champion? Inthe bull Apostolcum he had confirmed 
their privileges, defended and eulogised them. Had the 
Society anything to gain by his removal? Nothing 
whatever. Had they anything to hope from the election 
of a new Pope ? Again—nothing. The pressure 
exercised by the Bourbons was so severe that the election 
of a Pope distinctly favourable to them would have 
been taken as a threat and only hastened their destruction. 
Where amongst the Cardinals was there a possible 
candidate upon whom they could rely as they had upon 
Rezzonico? Allthe omens pointed to the election of a 
hostile Pontiff, and as a matter of fact, the next Pope 
proved their enemy. 

His peculiar character and talents I hope to discuss in 
another article. 

I take leave of the subject for the moment by a word of 
personal explanation. I am no champion of Bourbons or 
Jesuits, so far as the historic policy of either is concerned. 
But the modern “picturesque ” historian has made so 

‘much use of this famous society as a figure in his melo- 
drama—one cannot say his history—that we may well be 
excused for exercising a little scepticism in regard to the 
popular conception oftheir character and the circumstances 
which led to their overthrow in the eighteenth century. 

Jo Qo IPAGIET, 


—————— 


“Tt is ever found that the generality of mankind do 
not so much as give a hearing to novel systems in 
religion till they have imbibed, from some cause or other, 
a secret distaste to that in which they have been 
educated.”—H, Hattam.—“ Constitutional History.” 


REFLECTIONS. 


“Le premier devoir de tout homme bien est de fermer la porte au 
nez de celui qui la lui avait ouverte.’ 


Tue Kip-Guiove Bricaps.—lt is doubtless vain to ex- 
pect gratitude in politics, but the hasty desertion of Mr. 
Parnell by the latest of his nominees certainly deserves 
a sneer. Several of them had evidently accepted his 
offer of a seat in Parliament with the idea that it would 
prove a passport to Gladstonian drawing-rooms, and are 
now reluctant to abandon all hope of such social triumphs. 
Let me pillory a few of them. Mr. Vesey Knox is a 
pompous little bore and prig, freshly emancipated from 
University discipline; he was brought up in all the 
bigotry of an Irish Protestant household ; he represents 
nobody but himself; he owes his temporary escape from 
obscurity entirely to Mr. Parnell. Mr. Harrison is an 
even rawer boy, still fresher from the University and the 
grammar-school; he owes his position to Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, who directed Mr. Parnell's attention to him bya 
silly prosecution. Mr. J. H. McCarthy is a regular paid 
writer to the Haw and he has been several times 
censured by his constituents for gross neglect of duty. 
Mr. John Roche has had his head turned by the atmos- 
phere of St. Stephens’; he is an illiterate miller in 
Galway, and does not speak any known language ; in his 
native wilds he was a useful campaigner ; now he deserts 
in the face of the enemy. Mr. O'Keefe was Mayor of 
Limerick, and was given the seat py Mr. Parnell at atime 
when one hoped it might be offered to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt. 
He, at least, would not have deserted his leader in the 
hour of need. Mr. T. A. Dickson is merely an ordinary 
Gladstonian, and I always thought it a mistake to lavish 
an Irish Nationalist seat upon him. Alas! alas! London 
drums and dinners and the blandishments of Zenobai 
are responsible for half the dishonesty, and more than 
half the treachery, that are so rife in the misty atmosphere 
of politics. 
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THE OLD PARLIAMENTARY LEC. 


It is not so very long since Mr. Gladstone brought con- 
tempt upon himself and his associates by the cynical 
avowal that he was an “ Old Parliamentary Hand,” and— 
true to his principle that dishonesty is the best policy— 
he has not belied the avowal. His long public life has 
been a tortuous career of chicanery, treachery, and dis- 
grace; his sole aim and ideal to gratify an insatiable 
vanity ; his principles a pretence, his policy a juggle, and 
his sense of honour a myth. He has used his unique 
volubility of languageas a cloak for his thouzhts,—to con- 
ceal them ; like the diplomatist of fiction, he has made it 
his business to lie abroad, but—unlike him—not for his 
country’s good; he has sought to make of politics a 
brutal game of chance, and when Fortune has frowned he 
has not scrupled to correct her. To give the old man his 
due, he has, until recently, proved himself a past master 
of turpitude, a subtle Knight of Industry in politics, an 
ideal Old Parliamentary Blackleg. Possessed of all a 
charlatan’s stock-in-trade—the glib tongue, the facility of 
persuading even himself that the Expedient is for the 
moment the Sublime, and, above all, the transcendent 
Messianic faculty of inspiring blind devotion and unrea- 
soning enthusiasm,—he has contrived to carve out for 
himself an extraordinary, even an historical career. Now, 
at last, Nemesis has overtaken him. The cards have been 
found up his sleeve. He tried to cheat an expert. He has 
met his match. 

Mr. Parnell has proved himself no less skilled a 
tactician, no less an “‘ Old Parliamentary Hand,” than Mr. 
Gladstone. He has been called upon to play a game of 
cut-throat, and, in spite of the Liberal leader’s legerde- 
main, he has broken no rule of the game and yet has 
contrived to trump his every trick. He has displayed a 
dexterity, a fertility of resource, a masterly intrepidity, 
which must unquestionably rank him amongst the most 
brilliant political tacticians of the age. Mr. Gladstone, 
with infinite cunning, had formulated a scheme, whereby 
the Irish Party should be used as a lever to aid him in his 
struggles for office and, that pleasing object once attained, 
should be contemptuously discarded and betrayed. While 
thrilling the country with a passionate narrative of the 
wrongs of Ireland, he was meditating the corruption of 
her leaders. It is an old tradition of English statecraft, 
when menace and coercion have proved powerless, to 
attempt the alienation of Irish patriots with a bribe. He 
imposed his conditions :—the substitution cf a wretched 
semblance of Home Rule for the National self-government 
he had promised, the reduction of Irish representation in 
the Imperial Legislature to infinitesimal proportions, the 
virtual abandonment of Ireland, bound hand and foot 


to the tender mercies of his administration. He 
ofered, as the price of this treachery, not thirty pieces 
of silver, but high official position for Mr. Parnell and 
two of his lieutenants. The nefarious suggestion— 
to Mr. Parnell’s everlasting honour be it recorded—was 
contemptuously rejected, and from that hour the Old 
Parliamentary Hand commenced to plot his downfall. 
Once let Mr. Parnell be brushed aside, he argued, and 
other instruments may be found ready, for sucha glittering 
bait, to lead the Irish party and betray its principles. 
Recent events, with the canting howls of the Methodists 
and the threatening murmurs of the Pharisees, brought 
him an inspiration which he did not: hesitate to obey. 
Donning the mask of Pecksniff, which none knows so 
well how to wear, this immoral old man had the assurance 
to demand of the Irish party, in the name of high Moral- 
ity, the deposition of their trusted leader. _ Now, if ever, 
was the moment for the exercise of Mr. Parnell’s mar- 
vellous genius as a diplomatist and a statesman. He issued 
his amazing manifesto. 

Never in parliamentary history has there appeared so 
masterly a document ; never has a despicable trick been 
so promptly or so triumphantly stultified ; never has an 
occasion so amply justified the exposure of what are 
alleged to have been confidences. Mr. Parnell is a tacti- 
cian, perhaps even an intriguer. But his tactics are the 
tactics of a crusade, his intrigues are the weapons of a 
noble cause. He has no thought of self, no lust of per- 
sonal glory, no greed of adulation ; he labours only for 
the liberties of his country, for the emancipation of his 
people. He is the very antithesis of the Old Parliamen- 
tary Leg. If he accept a compromise, or forego an ad- 
vantage, it is always withthe same lofty object : 2/7 recule 
pour mieux sauter. He will suffer no alien dictation, 
either to himself from mock moralists concerning his pri- 
vate life, or to his country from false allies concerning 
the conduct of its policy. It is solely for the sake of his 
country that he persists in remaining at the helm, know- 
ing the fatal folly of submitting the Irish Nationalist party 
to be a mere appanage of English Liberals. He has 
throughout acted the part of a disinterested patriot, a 
brave general, and a man of honour. The issue is now 
in the hands of the Irish people themselves ; it is for 
them to decide between their incomparable national 
leader and the gang of aliens and renegades who are 
yelling for his destruction. It is possible he may 
fail. ‘The forces of the Philistines may prove too strong 
for resistance. But at any rate he will enjoy this conso- 
lation, that he has practically effaced from political life 
the most unscruplous and reckless self-seeker of modern 
times, the great false prophet of a degraded age, the mean 
and crafty Old Parliamentary Leg. 

HERBERT VIVIAN. 
) 


MR. WHISTLER'S “SONGS ON STONE.” 


Last week we announced that the third picture in this 
series would “most probably” appear to-day. The im- 
probable has happened, but it will be published in due 
course within the next fortnight. 

—_>—_____ 

“The salvation of Europe is the affair of a past 
generation. We want something else now. ‘The salva- 
tion of England should be the subject rather of our 
present thoughts.” 

B. DisrarLt1.— Endymion,” 
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THE RIGHT TQ GAMBLE. 


One of the crying evils of the present day is the of- 
ficious interference of the State with what is vaguely 
termed gambling. Not content with forcibly robbing 
people of their money under the guise of taxation, the 
State does not even allow the helpless citizen the poor 
privilege of doing what he likes with the pittance left 
to him. Acting on the modern axiom that it is much 
more heinous to waste your own money than to steal 
some one else’s, the law of England, which permits 
wholesale Stock Exchange robbery, sternly prohibitsthe 
lottery for the Christmas goose and the prize drawing 
at the village bazaar , while it makes marauding exped- 
itions against the houses in which young men of alea- 
tory proclivities meet together to loose their superabun- 
dant money. This manifestly unfair state of things 
calls for immediate abolition, and we appeal to any 
intelligent members of Parliament, who may still be in 
existence, to lend their aid in destroying root and branch 
the hideous system of espionage carried on under the 
existing laws. 

Odious as this system is, the discriminatory method 
of its enforcement is more odious still. Why, in 
the name of all that is just, should the wretched 
urchin be dragged to prison for playing pitch and 
toss and the wealthy individual who bets on horses 
shake hands with the judge on the bench ? Why should 
the itinerant proprietor ofa roulette table be assaulted 
by the police, while the well-to-do card player invites 
other card players to his house with impunity ? 

We await an answer to these questions, and in the 
meantime shall, in season and out of season continue to 
assert theinalienable rights of the individual to gamble 
away his money, drink it away, smoke it away, buy 
daily papers, or throw it away in whatever manner he 
may see fit, so long as his actions are not a check onthe 
equal rights of other individuals. 

The laws relating to gambling are a remnant of that 
prying Puritanism and bowrgeois tyranny which un- 
happily have not yet become extinct in England. 

W. J. STANTON PYPER. 
———————— > 


THE “ WHIRLWIND ” ARTISTS AT THE 
MUNICH EXHIBITION. 


The following clipping from the Miinchener Neueste 
Nachrichten may serve to amuse and edify the ingenuous. 

“Die beiden ultvamodernen Londoner WAnfichten yon Stoney 
Starr, die wohl den Cipfelpungt der Ginfachheit in land- 
fhaftlicher Davftellung erveichen und mit einer Kunjt gegeben 
find, die mohl nur Der ganz wwiirdigen pinnte, der verfuchen 
mochte, bas nachzumadhen. 

Cine ,,Stimmung in Gchwarz”, das lebensgrofe Bild ciner 
fhwarsgesletdeten Oome in dunflem Naum von Malter 
Sicert in London beweift, dak der yor swei Sahren hier mit 
fo stel Sntereffe gefehene Farbenerperrimentator Mhiftler 
Gehule gemacht hat. Cs oerlangt immerhin ein betrachtliches 
malerifches Konnen, dieies Schwarz in Echwarz auseinander 
su Halten und felbft an Luft felt c8 nicht in diefem buntlen 
Bilde. Hes gleichen ,,Gollins Mufithalle in Islington 
Green” ijt ett tolled Farhencapriccio aber ebenfalls virtuos 
emacht. Cin halbdungler Naum, aus dem die von elestrifchem 
Licht libergoffene Geftalt etner weikgebleideten Chanjonetten- 
fangerin herausleudtet.” . 


THE RIGHTFUL KING OF FRANGE. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED IN LONDON ON 
THE 8ta NOVEMBER, 1889. 


( Continued from page 141.) 


2. The second argument in the pretence of the Comte 
de Paris is so trivial and flimsy that I can dismiss it in a 
few words. It is pretended that the Bourbons d’Anjou, 
in accepting Spanish and Italian Sovereignties, have 

ecome foreigners, and are, therefore, disqualified from 
reigning in France. It is sufficient to point out that the 
Salic Law makes no exception whatever to its inflexible 
rule that the nearest male agnate succeeds the defunct 
sovereign. No amendment has ever been made to the 
law. It called to the throne Henry, King of Navarre, as 
Henri IV, and he was as, much a foreigner as any of the 
Princes of the House of Anjou. It is both unreasonable 
and, in a Frenchman, unpatriotic to regard as foreigners 
princes in whose veins runs the blood of St. Louis and of 
Louis XIV. Moreover, if the Bourbons d’Anjou have, 
from the legal point of view, lost the quality of French- 
men, is it not manifest that the Salic Law would restore 
to him, whom it called to reign, the nationality he might 
have lost through ruling elsewhere. 

When the Revolution was at its height, his great- 
grandfather, the infamous regicide Philippe Egalité, in 
order to curry further favour with the demons then calling 
themselves the people, solemnly renounced his rights and 


' the rights of his heirs forever both to the Throne of 


France and the position of Royal Prince, at the same 
time taking for himself and his heirs forever the name of 
Egalité. Most certainly ne one regards these renu'scia- 
tions as of effect, and least of all His Highness the Comte 
de Paris! If that Prince were to apply to himself the 
same principle that he applies to others, he should be 


styled not Louis Philippe D’Orléans, Comte de Paris, but - 


Louis Philippe Egalité, French Citizen! The combined 
renunciations of Philip V. and Philippe Egalité affect 
between them all the existing Princes of the House of 
Bourbon, and if they were valid we should have the 
grotesque spectacle of a country with some fifty Princes 
of the Royal House all disqualified, through no act of 
their own, from wearing the Crown ! 

I must say one word here in refutation of a shameful 
calumny that has been industriously circulated. It is 
pretended by the Orleanists that the Comte de Chambord 
on his death-bed designated the Comte de Paris as his 
successor. Had he done so it would not affect the question 
of right, for he had no voice in the matter. We know 
the uprightness of his life, and his firm inflexible adher- 
ence to principle, and we know that it is impossible that 
he should have attempted to change the fundamental law 
which had made him King. We know, too, on the high 
authority of a published letter of the Comtesse de Cham- 
bord that, in receiving the Orleans Princes on his death- 
bed, he did so with the sole object of pardoning them all 
the wrong they had done to him and to his house. “I 
wish to show,” he said to the friends around him, ‘that 
I bear no grudge against anyone, that I forgive all who 
have done me wrong, even the Orleans family, and that is 
saying everything.” The calumny is as false as those 
from whom it emanated. 

The conclusion of the matter then is that Don Carlos, 
already by Divine right King of Spain, is by the same 
right also King of France and that the Comte de Paris, 
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calling himself“Philip VII. of France is but a pretender 
and usurper. 

It must be conceded that the usurper is powerful and 
has drawn after him many who once served the rightful 
king ; he has even drawn into his ranks, besides the 
host of the half-hearted and place-seeking, some whose 
virtues and attainments give a far better colour to his 
cause than the claims he himself puts forward. The heroic 
Charette with many of his zouaves, the chivalrous Count 
Albert de Mun, Dr. Baudry d’Asson, terror of the 
Republican canazlle of the Chamber, Mgr. Freppel 
intrepid champion of the Faith, what artifices can have 
induced these and other noble men, to furl and lay aside 
the immaculate’ White Flag of France, and range them- 
selves into fighting order under the spurious and tainted 
tricolour of the Revolution ? 

A blind panic seized the Royalists in 1883 ; the death 
of their great King threw their ranks into confusion ; a 
stampede followed. The Orleanist plot had been laid with 
the greatest care, the so-called fusion of 1873 had offered 
special facilities for this. 
show the Royalists a position of the greatest difficulty. A 
fighting chief among the descendants of Louis XIV, 
seemed forthe time unattainable. All of these princes had 
their grave duties, Don Juan the then head of the House 
of Bourbon had for a long time retired from all political 
action ; his sons, Don Carlos and Don Alphonsus, with 
the young Prince of the Asturias, seemed pledged to Spain, 
who had spent her blood and treasure for them. If a 
faithful allegiance were given to- the Salic Law, would 
they not find themselves a party without a chief, soon to 
be swept away in the Revolutionary whirlwind? In the 
face of a Republic that might any day totter to its end, 
the prospect of inaction seemed unendurable to many ; 
some were already Orleanists at heart ; political ambitions 
possessed others, while the better sort thought rather of 
the opportunity of destroying a corrupt and dangerous 
Republic than of the character and claims of their new 
chief. Here was the Comte de Paris with a formulated 
programme, professing for the nonce legitimist senti- 
ments and supporting his claim with plausible arguments. 
The French Royalist Party was tempted and fell. 

But a few were faithful found among the faithless. 
The party of the Bourbons d’Anjou, Blancs d’Espagne— 
as they were nicknamed—it was contemptuously said, 
consisted of two. One of these two was the Count 
Maurice d’Andigné, a name I pronounce with reverence ; 
for future generations of Frenchmen, once more under 
the beneficent sway of their lawful sovereign, will speak 
of him as the Saviour of France, the upholder of her 
national rights in a dark and difficult hour, when her 
ancient monarchy seemed buried for ever. 

Six years have passed since the death of the Comte de 
Chambord, and the handful of brave men who then made 
a stand for the Salic Law and the White Flag, have great 

feason to congratulate themselves on the progress their 
party has made. Energy, ability, courage, patience—all 
these qualities are theirs, and it is these qualites, and not 
the count of heads that ensures the success of a movement. 
Let the Legitimists of France take courage : the cause of 
right must triumph with time. With a political leader 
like the Comte d’Andigné, a standard-bearer like the old 
Vendeén General Cathelinean and a polemical champion 
like the Prince de Valori, they may well be of good hope ! 

And oh! what a King and leader of men is theirs! 
King not only of France and Spain, but King of the ever- 
increasing realms of the Counter-Revolution. The eyes 
of all who yearn for the triumph of right, instinctively 


One glance round sufficed to | 


turn to that Royal figure, who is the very embodiment of 
all chivalrous and religious qualities, whose political and 
religious creed is without the least taint of opportunism, 
who on many a battle-feld, in a ‘marvellous and 
Christian adventure,” the like of which has not been seen 
since the days of our own Prince Charlie, has proved his 
word of promise by his deeds of valour, who, when the 
eyes of Catholic Europe were this year turned in devotion 
to the shrine of Paray-le-Monial, had, like a true Knight 
of the Sacred Heart, placed there his Confession of Faith, 
confirming in letters of gold his titles of ‘‘ Most Christian” 
and ‘* Catholic" ! 

How different indeed is the bourgeois figure of that 
Prince with his work-a-day opinions and moralities, who 
would thrust himself into a sacred throne, to which he 
has no right. Great-grandson of a regicide, grandson of a 
usurper, son of a leader of the iniquitous July Revolution, 
Philippe Comte de Paris is deeply implicated, by his 
actions and his utterances, in the great subversive move- 
ments of the century. He who would make himself 
“Most Christian ” King, has, unfortunately for his cause, 
said that religion can never guide the nations, that no 
catechism should be taught in schools ; that the State 
should never support religious education. He who would 
figure as King of France bydivine right, has, unluckily for 
his pretensions, said that he will never separate himself 
from the great liberal party of 1830, that he wishes to re- 
main faithful to the revolutionary principles laid down for 
him by his father and, on an occasion when it suited his 
purpose, he declared himself content as a simple citizen to 
submit to and obey the Republic. Truly if the moral 
argument of the cause I advocate were the only one neces- 
sary, it would sweep every man of loyal heart down 
with it | 

But has the head of the House of Bourbon claimed the 
throne of France, or, at least, reserved his rights? Has 
he recognised his French supporters? Has he done any 
acts of sovereignty? Most certainly that loyal and 
generous heart could not leave in the lurch those who had 
spontaneously come forward to vindicate his rights. Not 
only has he, on more than one occasion, solemnly 
reserved those rights, but by the furtherance and advice 
he has given to his supporters, he has certainly done acts 
of sovereignty. One thing alone prevents him from 
taking a more formal part in the struggle of the French 
Royalists : his duty to Spain. These are his own words 
on the subject, written in a letter to the Prince de Valori 
at the beginning of this year: “ Loving France, even as 
you love her, 1am deeply touched to behold you conse- 
crating your life to the service of him who has become 
the head of the family of your kings, the legitimate heir 
alike of Louis XIV. and Philip V. A day will 
come when a prince of my house will claim those impre- 
scriptible rights [to the French Throne] which I have 
already solemnly reserved. . . . Asfor me, a contract 
made on the field of battle, signed with the blood of 
heroes, and countersigned by me and my ancestors, binds 
me to my noble and well-beloved Spain.” 

The policy of the French Royalists is, therefore, that 
most difficult of all policies, one of patient labour in 
patient expectancy. If they are at present but as a voice 
crying in the arid wilderness of French political life, their 
duty is none the less clear and arduous. Let them con- 
tinue to prepare the way for the Deliverer of France, let 
them labour to make straight the paths that lead to the 
Throne of the Most Christian King! In the name of our 
beloved Prince Charles Edward, who this day a hundred 
and forty-four years ago advanced over our border in the 
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cause of freedom and right, I appeal to the Royalists of 
England to extend to the French Legitimists the right 
hand of fellowship. Englishmen owe to Legitimists all 
over the world a great debt of reparation. I grieve to 
speak evil of my country, but it must be owned that our 
attitude in this century towards legitimate sovereigns is 
deserving of the severest condemnation. Our friendship 
for the ururping Louis Philippe would not suffer us to 
continue the hospitality of this country to the exiled 
Charles X. ; the influence of England, to a great extent, 
kept Don Carlos from the Spanish throne ; it is owing 
to English armed intervention that Don Miguel II., law- 
ful King of Portugal, is now an exile in Bavaria ; in 1866 
England forsook an ancient ally, and suffered a prince of 
her own reigning house to be deprived of his throne in 
Germany ; and what shall I say of those English states- 
“men who used their political influence, their ability and 
eloquence in stirring up the Italian nationalities against 
their lawful rulers ? 

It behoves us, then, to do battle in every way possible 
for those Legitimists, whom our country has hitherto so 
maladroitly opposed. A great opportunity may occur to 
ussome day. ‘There are many who live in hope of seeing 
the friends of order and religion united in a great Cosmo- 
politan League to wage war against the enemies of 
Christianity and lawful authority. The time is coming, 
it seems t) me, when the Revolution—that Scarlet 
Woman—should be fought with some, at least, of her 
own weapons. The powerful forces of anarchy and 
atheism are not only organised in each country : their 
organisation is cosmopolitan ; the secret societies of all 
countries are intimately bound together. 
interests of the Revolution are identical in every country ; 
the destruction of religion, monarchy, and social order is 
the object of a powerful and organised cosmopolitan con- 
spiracy. ‘The interests of Legitimists, too, are identical in 
every country, but their organisation is local and national. 
Oh, what a power for good, what a terror to the powers 
of evil this ‘‘ League of the Counter Revolution” might 
be! But such a League is only possible with a chief, and 
one chief only is possible for sucha league—the head of 
the House of Bourbon! Will he ever in his sovereign 
wisdom deem it right to come forward. Time will show; 
but if ever the League of the Counter-Revolution is 
formed, I knowthat it is among the Royalists of Eng- 
land that its most fervent adherents will be found. 

The clouds are gathering round those thrones and goy- 
ernments that owe their existence to the Revolution. 
Evil doings are in store for all governments. After the 
deluge, the new order that arises is but the old order 
purified by many trials and vicissitudes. It may not be 
for us to see this blessed regeneration, but it is even now 
permitted to us to ascend the Mount Pisgah of our high 
legitimist hopes and with the eye of faith to view the 
Promised Land. I see the Royal families originally 
destined by God for the government of the European 
nations restored once more to their Thrones. Kings who 
in adversity have learned the lesson of their real duty as 
the guardians of the liberties of the people—people who 
by adversity have come to recognise that their welfaie is 
bound up in their Kings. I see on the Throne of our 
beloved country, a King, whose father had married the 
only daughter of a Bavarian King; the succession is 
righted ; the Act of Settlement is torn to shreds, and all 
men proclaim that our Sovereign reigns by the grace of 
God, and not by the will of men. I see the White Ori- 
flamme of Joan of Arc float over the Kingdom of the 


Lilies once more, for the Head of the House of Bourbon 


For the’ 


sits on the Throne of the Most Christian King. In 


Spain, on the Throne of the Catholic King, sits the . 


chief of the second branch of the Bourbons. St. Michael’s 
day in Portugal is a great national féte, for a Miguel 
wears the crown of the “ Most Faithful” King. I see 
also Italy united indeed, but with her lawful princes 
reigning, and the ancient Republics of Venice and Genoa 
restored. Behold, too, the Holy Roman Empire, great 
and glorious as of yore, the Hapsburgs once again chief 
among Germany’s Princes and that fateful power of blood 
and iron confined, for its sins, to the dimensions of a modest 
Electorate of Brandenburg. I see, too, with an even 
clearer vision, all the nations of Europe gathered once 
more into the fold of Catholic Unity, once more in com- 
munion with the See of St. Peter! And from the regen- 
erated nations, I see a host of men, sons of St. Ignatius, 
of St. Dominic and St. Benedict, sons, too, of those new 
and great Saints who shall have assisted in the European 
palingenesis, carrying the light of the Catholic Faith and 
the power of Christian Civilization to the uttermost ends 
of the earth ! 
Mites Corser. 
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LIVELY AND ECCENTRIC STORIES. 


A WONDEREUL WOMAN. 


On an isle of refuge, a Patmos mercifully set in the 
midst of an ever-roaring torrent of hansoms going from 
the north to the south of London and vice versa, two 
men, who had not seen each other for many years, met 
face to face one sultry afternoon in early autumn. 
They recognized each other almost simultaneously, and 
shook hands. 

“My dear Villiers,” said the elder of the two, a 
grizzled man of forty, “it must be seven or eight years 
since we have seen anything of each other. Iam glad 
to meet you—extremely glad to meet you again.” 

“You are very kind, Richardson. As you say we 
managed to lose sight of one another. One does in 
London, I think, almost without knowing it. And how 
are you getting on?” 

«Thank you, moderately well, I am happy to say. 
As you know, I am in the India trade and of late years 
I have managed to increase my connection to a great 
extent. At present we are doing, I think I may say, 
respectably. Have you entered any business ? ” 

Villiers laughed ; merrily, likea boy. “ No, Richard- 
gon, 1 have no time for business; I have definitely 
chosen a great subject, the study of which will occupy 
me for the rest of my life.” 

“Tndeed ; a scientific subject I presume ?” 

“ Yeg, the fact is] am astudent of London ; I survey 
mankind from Cricklewood to Tooting, from Turnham 
Green to the Isle of Dogs. Can you speak the French 
of Soho? Do you understand Yiddish ?” 

“Certainly not. Mr. Jones, our corresponding clerk 
ig a good linguist, but I do not remember his 
speaking of the dialects you mention. Iam afraid, 
Villiers, you are still rather an idler; I had hoped that 
when your poor father died you would have entered 
the China trade.” 

“No, I sold my interest in the business. In one sense 
my interest in it was very small indeed, but from a 
practical point of view it yields me a good income, 
Have you still got your rooms in Clement’s Inn ?” 
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Mr. Richardsoa blushed. He was rather a grim- 
looking man, with a straight mouth and a forbidding 
wisker. He was thoroughly good natured but dry and 
devoid of humour. But he blushed and a queer sly 
smile played about his lip. 

“No, Villiers, I don’t live in Clemant’s Inn now. I 
am married.” 

“You, Richardson! You married! You really 
astonish me. I thought you were the typical bachelor. 
I must congratulate you. When did the event take 
place ?” 

“ We were married three months ago. My wife and 
_ I met quite by accident; in fact, 1 was enabled to 
render her some assistance in a dispute with an insolent 
cabdriver ; and the acquaintance ripened into affection. 
Iam avery happy man, Villiers.” 

“ You deserve to be,Richardson,you are a good fellow. 
I should like to meet your wife.” 

“So you shall. Are you free to-morrow? Gool; 
then coms dowa and dine with us at six. Here is my 
card.” 

The two friends parted ; each darting through a 
momentary gapin the race of cabs. Villiers looked at 
the card; it referred him to “The Limes, Angelina 
Terrace, Clapham.” He wondered exceedingly what 
manner of wife this good-hearted, dry, city man had 
found for himself; anl his wonder sharpened the 
sauces at his little dinner at the Italian Resturant in 
Regent Streetand gave additional zest to the Falerno. 
He was still wondering as he walked out of Clapham 
station the next day. 

Villiers was some time in finding Angelina Terrace. 
The neighbourhood was a very new one; two or three 
old mansions, with their pleasant lawns and cedars, 
had been “developed”; the result was a maze of 
brand-new streets ard terraces, street like to street, 
and terrace to terrace, and every house built after the 
same pattern in blinding white brick, with red facings 
and green Venetian blinds. The inhabitants thought 
it a cheerful neighbourhood, artists swore at it, and 
Villiers accepted it as a fresh chapter in his great study. 
Hie found the desired terrace at last and was shown 
into the drawing-room at the Limes. He lad barely 
time to notice that the most prominent work on the 
polished round table was a “ Memoir of the Rev. Alex. 
Macaw, of Dunblather,’ when Richardson came in, 
beaming with pleasure. : 

“ That’s right,” he said, “you have broken the ice, 
and I hope we shall often see you. Nice cheerful 
place, isn’t it ; better than the dingy old red-brick inn, 
eh? MHere’s my wife. This is my old friend, Villiers, 
my dear; I was just saying that I hoped he would 
come down often.” 

Villiers had started as if he had received an electric 
shock, as the pretty, though demure-looking woman 
entered the room. He managed to join pretty well in 
the indifferent conversation which Richardson kept up 
during dinner; Mrs. Richardson was silent; indeed 
her mannerto Villiers was markedly cold. Her husband 
addressed himself to her now and again, calling her 
“my dear Agnes,” but Villiers was thinking all the 
while of one Mary Reynolds ; of certain merry dinners 
at this or that restaurant ; of little trips to Hampton 
and Richmond; of the scent of patchouli, and the 
green-room at the Guaiety. He seemed to hear 
the popping of champagne corks (Mrs. Richardson 
drank a little water in a wine-glass) and certain strains 


of French songs of a fin de siécle character ; Richardson’s 
quiet stream of talk sounded idly in his ears, like a 
brook murmuring faraway. Villiers looked furtively 
at the grave lady at the head of the table; she was 
wearing a diamond brooch he himself had given to 
Mary Reynolds. He gasped for breath. “ Yes,” 
Richardson was saying, “my wife has some really 
beautiful jewellery, which she inherited from a distant 
cousin: Sir Lawrence Buller, of Beaulieu Park, in 
Norfolk. That brooch, which I perceive you are 
admiring is by no means the finest piece. After 
dinner, my dear,you must show Villiers your jewellery ; 
those pearl necklaces are truly magnificent.” 

“T don’t think Mr. Villiers takes much interest in 
such matters.” 

The tone was hard and threatening. Villiers bowed 
and smiled in a dazed sort of way ; the champagne, 
foaming bright in the glasses, danced before his eyes, 
and his ears were ringing with the daring chanson. 
What a strong smell of patchouli there was in the 
room; he felt stifled. 
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“You doa’t seem quite the thing to-night Villiers,” 
said Mr. Richardson, as he showed his guest out. 
“Take care of the steps.” 

“Thanks, I’m all right now; I think the heat has 
been too much for me. Trying weather, isn’t it. Good 
night, Richardson.” 

Villiers went homein a kind of stupor; he felt sure 
he had not been misled by a chance likeness. He 
remembered the brooch too well. A few days later an 
irresistible impulse made him find out Mr. Richardson’s 
city addressand callupon him there. The worthy man 
seemed constrained in his manner; he was kind, but 
looked anxious, like a man charged with some un- 
pleasant duty. The climax came when Villiers proposed 
to accompany him home and take “ pot-luck.”’ 

“My dear Villiers, you know I always liked you 
much; your poor father was very kind to me; it’sa 
great pity. But, to tell the truth, Agnes is very 
particular ; she has evidently heard some stories about 
you, (1 am afraid, Villiers, you have never lived a very 
strict life), and she says that, as a married woman, she 
would not care to meet you again. It grieves mie} Ii 
assure you, to have to say this; but after all, one would 
not wish one’s wife a 

Viliers had been staring in stupid astonishment, but 
at this point he burst into a wild peal of laughter, which 
echoed above the clamour of Cornhill. He roared and 
roared again, till the tears ran down his cheeks. 

“ My dear Richardson,” he said at Jast, “I congratu- 
late you again ; you have married a wonderful woman, 
Good-bye,” 

Villiers went on his way, and as he disappeared into 
a yeas he was still bubbling over with unconquerable 
mirth. 
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“‘It was a court of pleasure, if you like; but of 
pleasure that animated and refined, and put the world 
in good humour, which, after all, is good government. 
The most corrunt and dissolute courts on the Continent 
of Europe that I have known,’ said the lady, ‘have been 
outwardly the dullest and “most decorous.’ 


B. DisrAryi.— Endymion.” 
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AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS. 


“Navors has given to m3n on2 tonza3, bat two ears, that we 
my hear from others twice as much as we speak.” 
HPICTETUS. 


Land and Water, 27th November, 1890. 

‘“Mr. Vivian's object, I imagine, in associating himself 
with this curious venture was to obtain a sort of young- 
Disraeli-like notoriety for his evident talents by saucy 
eccentricities. Well, he has done it. He had best now 
let THe WHIRLWIND whirl, or the burrs of his adolescent 
bétises may stick to him, when he begins to take up life 
seriously, and spoil really honourable and high projects.” 
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Stock Exchange, 29th November, 1890. 


“Mr. Herbert Vivian, of THe WHIRLWIND, is a lovely 
creature. His partner,the Hon. Stuart Erskine has left him. 
Herbert seemed to intimate that this was in consequence 
ofsome great mission—the quest of the Holy Grail, or 
what not. ; And this is what Herbert Vivian, 
who may be about twenty-four years of age, says about 
his late partner. Iigovie we G@WIGIOWS ? 6 so « 
Betore me at the moment are two lithographs of the 
‘Gentle Enemy’s,’ which were given away with that 
hatter-mad little penny weekly THe Wauirtwinp. They 
are not reproductions of drawings, but were done on the 
stone by the hand of the Prince of Painters himself, and 
thus have all the artistic value of an original etching. I 
got them for a penny each; you willhave to pay half a 
sovereign for the two—sw, that is; probably by the 
time this is in print the price will be a guinea each, and 
they will be dirt cheap at that. The end of the editor of 
THe WHIRLWIND will inevitably and fitly be Barming 
Heath ; but before he disappears from public view I hope 
to persuade the editor of The Stock Exchange to open a 
subscription list for erecting a statue to his memory for 
the splendid service he has done to all lovers of art in 
publishing these ‘Songs on Stone.’ ”’ 


Naval and Mihtary Argus, 27th November, 1890. 


“Mr, Herbert Vivian, who we learn (in his own paper) 
is ‘the hope of England,’ continues his eccentric career 
unchecked by criticism ; and his literary vagaries continue 
to be as amusing as they are foolish.” 


Northern Figaro, (Aberdeen), 29th November, 1890. 

“Tue WHIRLWIND. The contents of this marvellous 
penny worth—which by the way is illustratively contributed 
to by Whistler, the artist—form a rare blend of clever, 
witty and audaciously audaciousstatements bearingonmen 
and manners. How long the outspokenness of this 
original newspaper may be allowed to go on, I know not, 
but one thing is certain, the editors have given us some- 
thing new in contemporary journalism, for which the 
Republican portion of Great Britian ought to be truly 


thankful.” 


Newcastle Daily Leader, 27th November, 1890. 


‘Mr. Herbert Vivian is decidedly an entertaining young 
ian.” 


feckmondwike Herald, 27th November, 1890. 

‘“A short time ago the proprietors of this extraordinary 
sheet had to remove their printing offices; possibly if 
they were now to remove their publishing offices nearer 
Bedlam or Colney Hatch, it might be a convenience to 
those who contribute to the publication.” 

<F 
Dublin Evening News, 26th November, 1890. 

“Mr, Herbert Vivian is a young gentleman who: is 
gasping to die on Tower Hill. In his journal, that 
eccentric little print which calls itself THE WHIRLWIND, 
he is trying to get up a Jacobite rebellion, and his partner, 
the Hon. Stuart Erskine, has taken fright at his friend’s 
fierce words, and left him to it. But there was no 
need for alarm. Tower Hill will not drink George 
Vivian’s gore. A birch rod and two dozen from the 
fraternal parent (szc) would probably settle the business 
of this new Master Herbert.” 


XX 


Blackburn Times, 22nd November, 1890. 

“Tt is proverbial that, if we want to know anything of 
our own affairs, we must gofromhome. L’ Avant-Garde 
de Provence in last Sunday’s issue publishes a descrip- 
tion of Mr. Herbert Vivian, one of the two editors of a 
decidedly piquant journal, which rejoices in the original 
title of THE WHIRLWIND. Mr. Vivian and his 
colleague, Mr. Stuart Erskine, are a couple of ‘smart’ 
young men, with views as bizarre as the journal they 
conduct, but clever as Mr. Vivian may be, ‘‘ M. Ignace 
O’Clery”” has given him a programme to which, we 
imagine, he will scarcely be equal.” 


London Figaro, 27th November, 1890. 
‘Individualism,’ as interpreted in Mr. Herbert 
Vivian's organ, certainly covers a multitude of sins against 
good taste and common sense, but I have yet to learn 
that it gives its professor the right to deliberately falsify 


history.” 


Coventry Mercury, 25th November, 1890. 
“THE WHIRLWIND, the cheekiest periodical in exis- 
tence, which is saying a good deal in these days.” 


vy 


Nottingham Evening News, 26th November, 1890. 

“Whenever I pick up THE WHIRLWIND I find 
matters of interest dealt with in an interesting style. 
Impudence zw exce/szs, but, withal, artistic impudence.” 


Northern Whig, 8th November, 1890. 

‘The young gentlemen, who are good enough to own 
and edit THz WHIRLWIND, have evidently sat at the feet 
of the philosopher who said that if a man gets a reputa- 
tion for oddity he may take an easy chair for the rest of 
his life. From all of which it may be gathered 
that Tue WuHirLWIND is not too much fettered by the 
conventionalities.” 


KA 
Brisbane Telegraph, 25th September, 1890. 


“Mr. Herbert Vivian tells a funny story in THe 
WHIRLWIND.” 


est eee ee 
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RICE’S NIGHT LIGHTS. 
“CHILDS’.” 
NEW PATENT 
“ROYAL CASTLE.” 
One or other meets every requirement. 
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DRICH’S NIGHT LIGHTS. 
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RICH’S NIGHT LIGHTS. 
“ CHILDS’.” 
NEW PATENT 
“ROYAL CASTLE.” 
One or other meets every requirement, 


PRICES PATENT 
CANDLE 

COMPANY (himited), 

LONDON and 

LIVERPOOL. 


THE STANDARD TIME COMPANY, 


(LIMITED). 
19 & 21, Queen Victoria Street E.C. 


HIGHEST AWARD for the BEST METHOD of SYN- 
CHRONISING CLOCKS, “INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS 
EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1835.” 


The STANDARD TIME COMPANY Design and Construct Time 
Balls, Flashing and other Signals for Government, Observatory, 
Railroad, and Private Time Services. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN for Synchronising Public Clocks, Church 
Clocks, Office and Household Clocks, Hourly Flashing Signals, 
Time Bells, &c., with GREENWICH MEAN TIME. The only 
Perfect and Reliable System for procuring Accurate Time in 
Hurope 

Railway Clocks Synchronised, Maintained, and Kept in Repair at 
Special Rates. For list of Railways already supplied with the 
Synchronising system, see Catalogue of Subscribers. 


The Company Manufacture the Best English Clocks of every 
deseription, from the Largest Turret to the Smallest House Clock. 


All Applications addressed to the Secretary, 19 and 21, Queen 
Victoria-street, H.C., will be promptly attended to. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


(Sie Bae ere Age, 


Edited by AUBERON HERBERT. 


——<$—— 


HE FREE LIFE is a thorough-going Individualist paper, is 
Se opposed both to real and to sham Socialism, objects to all 
legislative interference except for the defence of person and 
property, renounces the party politician and all his works, advocates 
voluntary rates and taxes, and the open market and free trade in 
everything. It opposes compulsory education, compulsory insurance, 
compulsory vaccination, compulsory temperance, or compulsory 
virtue of any kind. State-regalation of labour, eight hours Bills, 
and regulation of shops, all forms of military conscription, all 
attacks upon property, and “ spoiling ” of the rich man, land nation- 
alisation, and every measure tending to weaken the initiative or 
free action of the individual, whilst it increases the power of the 
State. It is opposed to great State departments, highly salaried 
Ministers, pensions of all kinds, State Churches, and hereditary 
privilege. It advocates a power of appealing to the people to con- 
demn to ratify measures passed by their representatives! and is in 
favour of the extension of the legal privileges of men to women. 
It believes wholly in voluntary effort, and in the influences of reason, 
discussion, and example ; desires to see many different types of 
thought and action ; believes that it is neither right nor useful for 
some men to regulate other men ; watches every form of voluntary 
association that seems likely to benefit the people; is opposed to 
all forms of violence and coercion ; and preaches the peaceful solu- 
tion of capital and labour difficulties, and the friendly co-operation 
of classes instead of the barren struggle for power. 
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EVERY FRIDAY. ONE PENNY, 


Procurable at WHIRLWIND Office, and 
through all Newsagents. 


Lilvant=Garode de Provence, 


Journal hebdomadaire 
Religieux, Politique et Litéraire. 
a ae 


Prix de Pabonnement: étranger, 12 francs (un an). 


Prix du numero : 5 centimes. 


Administration et Rédaction : 
62, Boulevard de la Madeleine, Marseille. 
——>——_ 


Agence a Londres : 


A. Siégle, 30, Lime Street, E.C. 
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BOUND, COs; 


OF 


THE WHIRLWIND 


Will be on Sale at the Office in a few days. 


PRICE :—Thin Copies; Cloth, Gilt 
TWO SHILLINGS. 


Lettered, 


Thick Copies, Calf Extra, Gilt Edges, 
ONE GANG EAS 


ORDERSP MAY SE Ee OEN i VIN At ONCE: 


| (In NO CASES have fires occurred in our installations. ) 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


FOR 


MANSIONS, HOUSES, &c. 


ae 


Spocial attention paid to the wiring of houses for the Electric 
Light after the close of the Season. 


— 


TEMPORARY LIGHTING FOR DANCES, SUPPERS, &e. 
——_—$——— 
Estimates Free. Experienced Engineers sent to all parts. 


eS 


ELECTRIC & STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Prices quoted on receipt of detat!s. 


WOODHOUSE & LB tN, 


UNITED, LIMITED, 


88, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C, 


Where model installation can be seen at work. 


For the convenience of the benighted ones, who, from whatever 
fault or misfortune, have not yet become possessed of our every 
issue, the following catalogues may be given :— 


SONGS IN STONE, by Mr. Whistler :—(1) No. 17. 
(Price Five Shillings) ; (2) No. 20. 


CARTOONS: Mr. Bradlangh, No. 1; Mr. Potter, 
No. 2; Mr. Labouchere, No. 3; Sir. J. Pope-Hennessy, 
No.4; Mr. George Lewis, No.5; Queen Mary, No. 6; 
Mr. Hanbury, No.7; Dr. Kenny, No.8; M. Blanche, 
No. 9; Lord Lytton, No. 10; Mr. Addison, No. 11; M. 
Lemoine, No. 12; Sir Rivers Wilson, No. 13; Don 
Carlos, No. 14; Mr. Vivian, No. 15 ; Rev. Dr. Jee, No. 21. 


DIPLOMA GALLERY OF MODERN PICTURES: 
Mr. Steer’s “ Knucklebones,” No. 3; Mr. Roussel’s 
Plumbago Works, Battersea,’ No. 4; Mr. Starr’s 
Suburban Summer,” No.5; Mr. Whistler’s Portrait 
of Miss Alexander, No. 6; Mr. Whistler’s “At the 
Piano,” No. 7; Mr. Roussel’s “ Chelsea Embankment,” 
No. 8; Mr. Francis James’s “ Corsica,” No. 9; Mr. Sic- 
kert’s “Café des Tribunaux, Dieppe,” No. 10; Mr. 
Lindner’s “ Moonlight,” No. 11; Mr. Whistler’s Por- 
trait of Lady Meux, No. 12; Mr. Starr’s “Children 
Bathing,” No. 14; Mr. Starr’s “Long Shadows,” No. 
15; Mr. Short’s ‘“ Walberswick Pier,’ No. 16; Mr. 
Steer’s “ Signorina Sozo,” No. 18; Mr. Starr’s “ Chelsea 
Children,” No. 21; Mr. Sickert’s “ Le Tréport,” No. 22. 


LETTERS TO ABSURD PEOPLE: Mr. Stanley, 
No. 1; Sir W. Lawson, No. 3; Mr. Balfour, No. 5; 
Lord Rosebery, No. 6; Mr. Géschen, No. 8; Sir R. 
Webster, No. 9; Cardinal Manning, No. 11; Mr. Car- 
negie, No. 12 ; Mr. Burns, No. 16 ; Canon Farrar, No. 17. 


‘Songs On Stone. 


A few copies of No. 1/ of THE 
WHIRLWIND containing Mr. Whist- 
ler’s first “Song on Stone, can 
still be procured at the ofice, 


PRIGE FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. 


Printed for the Proprietor, and Published at 150, Strand, London, W.C 
All Communicatlons relating to Advertisements must be addressed to the Office of Zhe Whirlwind. 


ISTLERS 


— 


» JOJO Ka" Pace Taree Pence. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER.] ra FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


DUSTY TO VANWARD, ON IT GOES SUPERB. 


FACTS TO REMEMBER respecting 


LETTS’S 


Of which the Issues for RE$€OHi are just ready. 


1—“They are ‘the best_in|/5.—*They are well. printed 


existence.’”—Academy. | and well bound.,’—Colonies 
and India. 


2.—‘ The paper leaves nothing 
to be desired.”—Bristol ©.—‘The most complete and 
Mercury. 3 | convenient Diaries pub- 


3.—*“They are singularly HESS ec OR OI Mason 


cheap.’”—The Queen. eae Original. and Unrivalled 

a ee a -LETTS’S DIARIES are published 
4.—* The quality of the paper | ¢ ciusively by Cassell & Company, 
grows better, the price /td. Ludgate Hill, London, and 
seems to go down. — so/d by al! Booksellers and 
Scotsman. Stationers. 


LISTS CONTAINING FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 
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Chi sputa contro il vento sisputa contro il viso, 


NOTICES, &e. 


THE PROPRIETOR-EDITOR, AND ALL WRITERS IN 
“THE WHIRLWIND,” ARE ONLY RESPONSIBLE FOR 
OPINIONS APPEARING ABOVE THEIR OWN SIGNATURES. 


The Proprietor-Editor declines all responsibility for 
the return of MSS. sent in tohim. When a stamped 
addressed envelope is enclosed he will, however, en- 
deavour to return rejected contributions. 

He will gladly give his best consideration to all 
literary matter submitted to him, and accepted con- 
tributions will be paid for. 

Single copies can be obtained from the office, price 34d. 
post fr.e. {Rate of subscriptions by post within the Postal 
Unioa :-— 


Three months - - - - 3s. gd. 
Six months - - 2 - 7s. 6d. 
One year - - - = iis, Ol. 


payable in advance. Anyone preferring to compound with 
a lump sum of £5 will receive the paper free for life, 
from the commencement. 

Anyone experiencing a difficulty in procuring copies of 
THe WHIRLWIND, in however reinote a district, is 
earnestly ‘requested to communicate with the Manager 
at the Publishing Offices. 

All friends interested in any of the causes that THE 
WHIRLWIND advocates are requested to mention to the 
Proprietor-Editor the names of any other persons likely 
to be interested. 

All orders, contributions, and complaints should be 
directed to the Editor at the offices of THe WurrLwinn, 
150, Strand, London, W.C., where the trade can also be 
supplied. 

THE WHIRLWIND is now registered at the General 
Post Office as a newspaper, and appears PUNCTUALLY 
EVERY WEDNESDAY MORNING, 


tion 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Now that THE WHIRLWIND, to our great dismay, 
becomes a paying business concern, it seems appro- 
priate to continue the mystification of mankind and 
conduct it on firm business lines. In future, there- 
fore, the paper will be PUBLISHED PUNCTUALLY 
EVERY WEDNESDAY MORNING, printer permitting. 
This strenuous regularity will doubtless worry and 
weary the Proprietor-Editor and it is accordingly ex- 
pected that all decent-minded readers and newsmen 
will at any rate simulate gratitude to him for the 
altruistic devotion he thereby displays. 


> 


THE IMPENDING DISSOLUTION. 


On all hands the rumour is of dissolution. The old 
Party vaucuses ‘are bestirring themselves. And it be- 
hoves members of THE WHIRLWIND Party to take 
counsel together for the immediate organisation of their 
forces. Sympathisers are accordingly urged to com- 
municate to the Proprietor-Kditor all possible informa- 
tion as to 


(1) CONSTITUENCIES LIKELY TO RETURN “ WHIRI- 
WIND” CANDIDATES, 


(2) GENTLEMEN WILLING TO COME FORWARD AS 
“ WHIRLWIND ” CANDIDATES. 

(3) CANDIDATES ALREADY IN THE FIELD WHO 
ACCEPT “THE WHIRLWIND” PROGRAMME. 

(4) VOLUNTEER SPEAKERS AT MEETIN.S. 

(0) VOLUNTEER CANVASSERS. 

(6) SUITABLE LOCALITIES FOR MEETINGS. 

(7) FuNpDs. 

&C., &C., &C. 


No effort will be spared to make “ THE WHIRLWIND ” 
Party a living reality, and to secure it undue repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons. Already the 
nomination of Sir John Pope-Hennessy for the seat at 
Kilkenny has secured for us one brilliant and intrepid 
exponent in that Assembly. The country is undoubtedly 
ripe for new men and new measures ; for a policy of 
Honesty and Chivalry ; for the rehabilitation of the 
Throne and the enfranchisement of the People; for 
the dawn of a new-anda nobler era in politics ;—in a 
word, for the adoption of “THE WHIRLWIND” pro- 
gramme. Let all men of goodwill, therefore, rally 
around us, and, raising aloft the sacred Oriflamme of 
Loyalty and Liberty, penetrate and scatter the hosts of 
Socialism and Whiggery and march forward to a 
great, a glorious, and a bloodless victory. 


HERBERT VIVIAN. 


UTTERLY BORED. 


The Proprietor-Editor has now been at work on this 
paper for nearly six months. This has been hard 
labour. For the next fortnight literary masterpieces 
may be rare, as he means to take a well-earned holiday. 
But persons had better be careful not to miss a “Song 
on Stone,” which may at any moment be offered them. 
When the Proprietor-Editor returns, as a giant re- 
freshed, still more breathless forms of amazement may 
not improbably be theirs, 


BROUHAHA. 


The oddest thing about a political crisis is the sudden 
and strange alliances it produces. Men who have 
scorned one another and men, who have passed one 
another by with uplifted hands and averted eyes, 
become in a moment bosom comrades. The lion and 
the lamb sit together upon the same sofa. The badger 
and the jackal interlace their arms in Pall Mall and 
Palace Yard. The names of Mr. Labouchere and 
Professor Stuart are often mentioned together at the 
present time. They appear in the daily papers at the 
end of the same manifesto. It is a charming associa- 
tion of ideas! The publican and the pharisee! It 
would be interesting to hear their confidences. It 
would be interesting to know which will deteriorate 
the other. Will the editor of Zruth crop his hair, 
wear sad coloured raiment, and become a Puritan ? 
Or will the General of the White Cross Army end by 
becoming a man of the world ? 
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REFLECTIONS. 


Jupas Heary’s PurGe.—Two lessons are deducible 
from the treachery of the Healyites : one, that it is as 
dangerous to create a personage out of nothing at all 
as to cherish a frozen snake ; and, two, that the influence 


of lawyers in politics is evil. With all his marvellous 
qualities as a statesman, with his keen insight into char- 
acter, with his intimate knowledge of human nature, even 
Mr. Parnell seems at first sight to have been only a 
Frankenstein in his manufacture of instruments. Of all 
his creatures who have now betrayed him, perhaps the 
basest and most abominable is Mr. Timothy Healy, who 
has not hesitated to stab the hand which fed him. [If it 
had been a case of conscience and Mr. Healy had found 
himself unable to continue his allegiance, it woald have 
been his duty to retire. Not even the most rudimentary 
code of honour could ever have warranted his brazen 
hostility and filthy insults. As a matter of fact there 
was no case of conscience in the matter. It was simply 
an affair of pounds, shillings, and pence. Mr. Healy 
sold his Master. ‘The price was the prospect of the 
Irish Attorney-Generalship. Hapvily, however, the field 
of Aceldama is not far off. Nemesis, if sometimes tardy 
of operation, can be relied upon fora sure and shattering 
retribution. In the case of the Healy-ite rump, she will 
speak by the voice of the Irish people and the downfall 
of the traitors can by no possibility bedelayed beyond 
the General Election, which is said to be imminent. 
The attempt to compass the Irish Leader’s destruction 
has failed, for his hour is not yet. The victory has 
been his, with all the honours of war, and, as a new 
Saint Patrick, he has given the snakes and the toads in 
his party such a twist, as will bother them for ever. 


8) 


Tue Lecat Taint.—lIt is to be hoped that parties in 
England may be induced to take a lesson from this scan- 
dalous affair. A large proportion of the traitors were 
lawyers and my proposition is that lawyers are not suitable 
persons for political life. A lawyer lives by chicanery and 
his code of honour differs widely from that of the layman. 
He looks upon politics as a mere means to help him on 
at the bar and he is always ready to subordinate national 
interests to his own lust of advancement, 


The field of | 


politics is already overstocked with these robed adven- 
turers and it is becoming a matter of moment to reduce 
their bloated ranks. Else they will soon become as 
ubiquitous an eyesore upon the hustings as the plague 
of Hebrews is already in all other walks of life. 

ANANIAS OF MrpLorutan.—Mr. Gladstone’s letters are 
always amusing and, for students of sophistry, instructive. 
But in his recent communications with the Irish members, 
he seems to have excelled himself. They certainly afford 
an unique opportunity of studying the man’s bewildering 
character and marvelling at the boundlessness of his 
assurance. The following passage is perhaps the choicest 
gem : 

“You have been delezated by 2 committee which is appointed 
to dispose of a question of difference of recollection as to the 
purport of an interview at Hawarden. I fear that there is here 
a preliminary bar to any communicition on the matters you 
desire to open. IL acknowledge no such difference of recollection. 
I can say or do nothing which would imply that the general 
purport of that interview is a matter of doubt. I cannot, apart 
from any other difficulty, enter into a discussion having for its 


object to dispose of a difference of recollection, which I do not 
acknowledge to exist.” 


That is to say, where Mr. Gladstone’s word is in conflict 
with that of Mr. Parnell, Mr. Gladstone is to be believed. 
Are we then supposed to have already forgotten the 
Kilmainham treaty, the Penjdeh advance, the Egyptian 
war, the hemming-in of Khartoum, the thousand and one 
other occasions when the ex-premier exposed himself to 
charges of falsehood? In any case, an opportunity has 
now been afforded him of redeeming his character for 
scrupulous veracity. He issued an ultimatum the other 
day, announcing that, if Mr. Parnell did not retire from 
the leadership of the Irish party, he would himself with- 
draw from public life. Mr. Parnell has not retired and 
has no intention of retiring. I await the redemption of 
Mr. Gladstone’s word. TI beg respectfully to remind him 
that the immediate future of Liberalism depends upon his 
instant withdrawal into well-earned obscurity. 


xX 


Loyat Hearts and Trus.—The most satisfactory 
part of all this dreadful business has been to observe who 
were the men who remained true to their valiant chief. 
Dr. Kenny has proved himself the Bayard I always 
considered him; Mr. Redmond and Mr. John O'Connor 
have risen splendidly to the occasion ; and indeed all the 
best and noblest of the Irish patriots, with one exception, 
have quitted themselves like men. Mr. Dillon’s secession 
has distressed and disappointed me beyond measure. Iam 
convinced that it can only be due to imperfect information 
in America and I have hopes that, on his return to this 
country, he may see fit to resume his allegiance. He at 
any rate isa disinterested patriot and must assuredly be 
brought back to the true Nationalist side. Ireland has 
need of him. 
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MR. JAMES’ DRAWINGS IN WATER- 
COLOUR. 


The dusty solemnity of the Dudley Gallery has 
vanished, and Mr. James’ drawings are in the most 
delightfully arranged and prettily decorated exhibition 
room that has been seen since Mr. Whistler last chose 
to show publicly a collection of his pictures. 

One may be nearly always sure, in an exhibition of 
one man’s work, to find most, perhaps ‘all of the 
pictures on the line, and that isa great comfort. It is 
not invariably so, however, for there are those who take 
a dull pride in demonstrating how industrious they 
have been; making some pictures which they may 
themselves “sky,” in order to gain an appearance of 
modesty by classifying their own work. 

Mr. James, I need hardly say, is far from such folly. 
He may have done thousands of drawings in water- 
colour, indeed he must have done, for a “born 
painter ” is, to the stultification of the * genius-but-so- 
idle-you-know” notion, always an indefatigable 
worker ; and if he happens to be charming as well, not 
a soul knows of it, save those who can understand the 
degree of perfection at which he has arrived. 

So here are hung as many drawings as can be 
pleasantly seen, and Mr. Walter Sickert has a prefatory 
note to the catalogue, in which, naturally, he takes the 
opportunity to write about oil-painting. He says: 

“How is it that reporters and dealers, professors and 
press syndicates, are allowed with impunity to write 
about the old masters, while any attempt by a painter 
to deduce, from the classics of painting, canons of 
criticism to be applied to modern work is resented as 
an impertinence? We painters spend half our lives 
with the old masters. They are a great deal more in 
our thoughts than the government or the opposition, or 
the last Gaiety Lurlesque and we have as much right to 
talk about them as anyone.” 

Now this gives me the courage, let us call it, to say 
all sorts of indiscreet things ; being a painter and 
without the slightest habit of writing. 

lirst then, [ am of opinion that there are many 
people who would as soon have good pictures as bad 
ones, had they the opportunity of seeing more of them, 
when they go, unprepared to meet their dealer. 

But the dealer cannot make enough out of gocd 
pictures, the supply is inadequate ; and, spurred by 
an unworthy desire to exist, he persuades his customers 
that they prefer bad ones. Ido not point particularly 
to those which rely on a story, usually vulgar, and 
always wearisome, for their raison @étre. There are, 
alas! hosts of people, whose wicked mission it is to 
supply the landscapes, figure subjects, animal-pieces, 
eic., that make up the larger number of the canvasses 
in oar endless exhibitions, solely for the purpose of 
accumulating an income. 

No man ever did work worth having on sucha plea. 
A picture that should bring delight to the one whose 
fate it is to live within view of it was only done to 
please the painter. 

livery drawing of Mr. James, who is an artist to 
his finger-tips, fulfils this simple condition. 

To criticise the work of a man possessing such know- 
ledge of the material he delights in, were simply impu- 
dence. 


. thought of; too much has yet to be learnt. 


An artist can be told—nothing. Still there will be, in 
the press, notices of this exhibition, written by those, 
part of whose sad affair in life it is to pretend toa 
knowledge of their subject, and we shall be told that 
the drawings are “unequal,” or that a sky is “ satis- 
factory,” or that Mr. James does not draw as the critic 
is pleased to understand drawing. 

For the trade article with which he is familiar, does 
not prepare him for his bewilderment in the face of 
art. 

SIDNEY STARR. 
> 


THE GOOD NATURED FRIEND. 


The editor of the Magazine of Artis as unhappy in 
his choice of the too quick as he is of the dead, for 
one cannot imagine M. Fernand Khnopff to be aware 
of an article by Mr. Shaw-Sparrow in this month’s 
issue that may take him years to live down. The 
following extract is, no doubt, “meant friendly” : 

“He rarely moves: too much is to be done, to be 
Sharp, 
minute touches of the brush follow very slowly with 
grave inquietude. He paints as the ancient sculptors 
chiselled in stone those tiny, erratic-looking cabalistic 
signs. Socially, M. Khnopff is exceptional, having 
“that power of appearing to listen when the thoughts 
are far away.” 

Asto “If Iam not mistaken, Mr. Whistler has found 
his work a source of inspiration,” Mr. Spielmann 
should have warned Mr. Shaw-Sparrow that he had 
himself heen held up to ridicule by Mr. Walter Sickert 
for excogitating that colossal idea. As Mr. Shaw- 
Sparrow says: ‘A critic may lose his reputation by 
being hasty.” 


aa 


THE WILD GEESE: 


A LAMENT FOR THE IRISH JACOBITES. 


I have heard the curlew crying 
By a lonely moor and mere, 

And the sea-gulls shriek in the gloaming, 
Is a lonely sound in the ear— 

And I’ve heard the brown thrush mourning 
For her children stol’n away, 

But it’s O, for the homeless Wild Geese 
That sailed ere the dawn of day. 


For the curlew out on the moorland 
Hath five fine eggs in the nest, 

And the thrush will get her a new love, 
And sing her song with the best— 

As the swallow flies to the summer 
Will the gull return to the sea: 

But never the wings of the Wild Geese 
Will flash over hill and lea. 


And it’s ill to be roaming, roaming, 
With the home-sick heart in the breast, 
And it’s long ll look for your coming, 
And my heart is your empty nest— 
O, sore in the land of the stranger, 
They’ll pine for the land far away, 
And Day of Aughrim, my sorrow, 
It was thou wert the bitter day ! 
KATHARINE TYNAN, 


ae ee a 
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CHITTERLINGS. 


IX. 
HOW A FEW ARE THORNS IN THE FLESH. 


The rarest kind of talk is that which has for its object 
to annoy. 

There is an age, remote from our own, which cuts 
holes in its sisters’ dolls so that the sawdust runs out, 
which ties tin kettles to the tails of dogs and which 
perpetrates a large variety of other cruelties. On crea- 
tures of this age the progress of civilization has no 
effect, save, perhaps, to render them more prone to 
disease. They comprehend neither the practical ad van- 
tages of society nor the moral obligations upon which 
it is based. 1 fear that they even go so far as to 
contemn society altogether and to regard it as a kind 
of mean attack upon the rights of the individual: a 
fetish which harasses them with perverse and impolitic 
regulations concerning soap and water and spotless 
linen. This age is much addicted to the form of verbal 
torture known.as teasing. The restlessness of imma- 
turity and the want of foresight are both concerned in 
this result. By-and-by, in sorrow and in tears, they 
will learn the advantages of peace and the selfish value 
of the maxim to live and let live. 

But though children are the chief sinners in the 
matter of annoyance, they are also the chief sufferers 
by the practice of it. Few of us are so happy as not 
to remember with a shudder an odd kind of lady, a 
family friend, whose grey hair and pinched lips bear 
testimory to a life which has been spent less happily 
than lives ought to be spent. She, also, is given to 
tormenting. As a rule her victims are children, 
although any simple young folk will suffice, more 
especially if they are in the pangs of callow and 
embarrassed love-making. 

I can well remember how, when I was about eight 
years old, a very terrible member of this sisterhood 
used to be a frequent visitor at my father’s house. At 
the present date the stings and arrows, with which she 
was wont to chasten my unruly spirit, seem trifling and 
impotent. At the time they smote very sore. The good 
lady knew their effect to a nice hair’s-breadth. One of 
her favourite devices was to make me giggle, a thing 
neyer very difficult to accomplish and which invariably 
and most rightly drew down upon me the paternal 
wrath. Sometimes it led to expulsion and, as the 
pariah wandered forth, he cursed the name of his tor- 
mentor. She had other methods, but they are not 
worthy of chronicle. I fear her yet,and in any delicate 
emergency I should avoid her presence like the plague. 
I am sure she has weapons suited to the torment of 
every human age, and that no hardening processes of 
experience would be proof against her attacks. 

The reason why annoyance is not more practised 
among reasonable beings is that it profits the practitioner 
so little. Otherwise—for it has its excitement, its art, 
and its victory—it might be more of a favourite. 
Enlightened self-interest prompts even those who are 
naturally gifted for the undertaking to let the faculty 
wither away and become atrophied. It seldom advances 
any material interest. It frequently spoils a game better 
than itself : for it is a practice which demands a certain 
clumsy candour, which involves an exposure of your 


| creature. 


hand, your aim, your motive, which hurries matters to 
a climax, so that you either win or lose, and the thing 
isatan abrupt end. If you win, the fruits of victory 
are seldom more valuable than the dislike of a fellow- 
If you lose, you are in an ignominious 
position. In either case your enemy is in full possession 
of your policy. Surely the game is more artistic where, 
when you fail of victory, retreat is still possible under 
a cloud. 

Among lovers the practice of annoyance has some 
vogue under a strange form. It is known as cutting off 
your nose to spite your face. 

But among my whole acquaintance I can number 
only a very few who talk in order to annoy. There are 
several, indeed, who, in their straining efforts to show 
off, drift at times into annoyance. Annoyance, how- 
ever, is by no means their chief aim. 

There is one ruddy faced youth whose digestion is 
not all it should be, and there are periods in his life 
when his spleen gets the better of his tact. Ou. these 
occasions he abuses his friends, sneers at their habits 
of thought, turns their words into ridicule, cavils at 
their tea cups, and maligns their choicest possessions. 
He does this to our faces, in the season of the east 
winds and we don’t mind it very much, because we are 
aware of the sad cause. 

There is another whose words carry a sharper sting. 
She is one of the fairest of womenkind. As a child 
I imagine she was spoilel by everybody, and conse- 
quently, in a mad moment, came to be convinced that 
she was more attractive than any of God’s other works. 
She is lovely and charming. The world, try as it will, 
cannot help being indulgent to her. Many men are on 
their knees. But this is all too little. Mverybody 
must be upon their knees; nor must any one temper 
the tribute by yielding similar homage to another, 
This is exacting too much. It may not be accom- 
plished. And the nymph considers the world an ugly, 
barren place, because she cannot hold the moon in the 
palm of her hand ! 

She disturbs your peace of mind in a very subtle 
way. She holds up your friends to hatred, ridicule 
and contempt. Jones is a dull fellow. Smith is a 
snob. Sacharissa would be quite charming if she had 
any manners. Sophonisba thinks of nothing but how 
she may attract men. These are easy things 
to say and when said are very effective. The process 
she does not call annoyance. She calls it speaking the 
truth, She uses the word truth in a wider sense than 
the world does. 

Most people are morbidly sensitive about the view 
others take of their friends. This is chiefly from 
affection, but partly also from self-esteem. ‘lo sneer 
at your friends is indirectly to sneer at you for having 
chosen them. Your happiness would be nearly com- 
plete if each of your friends should think each of your 
other friends handsome, intelligent, attractive, smart. 
It flatters you to have friend Jones say of friend Smith, 
or friend Sacharissa of friend Sophonisba— What a 
charming and wonderful creature! I’m afraid he (or 
she) will despise me horribly!” Yow are on intimate 
terms with the demi-god and you graciously assurs 
the speaker, but not too confidently, that the exalted 
being is not so very unapproachable after all. 

Perhaps marriage—the Great Com promise—will work 
a cure in the case of dear Lady Disdain, banishing self- 
consciousness, and checking the foolish pursuit of the 
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world metre and bounds impossible to be kept, the 
world will immediately sally forth to seek her more 
than balf way. At present it only demands a decent 
excuse to fall in love with her. 


PETER CHITTERLING. 
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THE ODD-MAN. 
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What ad d conceited fellow is the Odd-man,” I 
heard the other day, in the smoking-room of a club, a 
Philistine declare to a brother Philistine, his smug face 
wrinkled all over with a capacious smile ; “ he fancies he 
is the whipped cream of life, whereas he is only skimmed 
milk turned sour by disappointment. In fact,” waxing 
pompous, after his kind, the Philistine went on, “he is 
out of date ; he is but the king’s fool bred back (is what 
he meant to say, but didn’t) from an age that loved the 
cap and bells to a more decorous age which only loves 

1s. dv 
ae so, my merry masters, the Odd-man is a fool to 
the foolish ; a stumbling-block to them that ride the high 
horse of their own conceit. [ have never pretended that 
the Odd-man was always wise ; he is no Solomon, neither 
is he like the Philistine, a saint, thank God for it ; he is, 
perhars, too often like the rest of us, a sinner. But not 
a little sinner, I am proud to say; he abhors littleness, 
even in sin. 

The Odd-man fulfils a two-fold purpose in life, as I 
will show on another occasion, He is a perpetual thorn 
in the side of Philistinism ; a prod to a backsliding world. 
But I readily grant that prodding a Philistine is like 
tickling a feather-bed: it makes but little impression, 
even when applied by the boot to the tenderest or most 
prominent part of that heavy-bottomed Christian. 

I should be a very Philistine myself were I to main- 
tain that the Odd-man is always wise, or always 
good. Far from it ; he is not sucha fool. Like bread 
in the baking, many an Odd-man is spoilt in the making. 
He may start in life his spirit filled with noble thoughts 
and high ideals, from Oxford maybe, like, for instance, 
Mr. Gladstone, a very Sir Galahad in his pure-hearted 
conceptions, his high-hearted resolves, the champion— 
among many another lost or abandoned cause—of the 
most perfect and ideal union between Church and State ; 
or fresh from the Holy Land, he may enter on a new 
crusade, like a Roman Monsignore made famous in 
Lothazr, filled with lofty aspirations, and daring schemes 
of converting the Philistine world of England to the 
ancient ways and austere ideals of the Church of Rome. 
And yet the inspired Odd-man, whether from Oxford or 
Jerasalem,may,like another Ullysces, tarry by the wayside, 
go after strange Gods, lend too ready an ear to the voice 
ofthe Tempter—the big-little demon elf—and enda career, 
begun under an Odd-man’s inspiration, as the veriest or 
most abandoned of Philistines. 

The Knights of the Table Round, with King Arthur 
at their head, were all inspired Odd-men ; yet how many 
of them went not astray. Even Sir Lancelot, the pink and 
perfection of chivalry, the bright example and mirror of 
honour at the court of the blameless king, fell. Women, 
from the days of Helen and Queen Guinevere down to the 


shameless siren of to-day in the divorce court of the 


Churchmen, filled 
with lofty ideals, sometimes fail, I am fain to confess, like 
knights errant of old, yielding to the Philistine spirit of 
worldliness. 

To fill the vacant pulpit of Savanorola is a dangerous 
temptation to the churchman filled with the Odd-man’s 
spirit, ready, if he fails, to face martyrdom, not Savanorola’s 
martyrdom by the flames, but the martyrdom of our 
humaner day—ecclesiastical and social ostracism. 

Even in our prosaic and methodical days, when the 
church, like the world, is for the most part in the hands 
of the Philistines, the Odd-man still elbows his way into 
the pulpit, and holds up his head unabashed, at least, for 
a time, even in a church of such strict discipline as that 
of Rome. But yesterday an Odd-man clothed in the 
Roman purple attracted as an apostie to the ‘‘Genteels ” 
curious crowds Sunday after Sunday in London. With 
his ecclesiastical net he had already landed one or two 
big fishes ; his exploits became the talk of the town: but 
he chiefly gained notoriety by being enshrined, as I said 
just now, in a special niche in Lothazy. With a true 
Odd-man’s audacity, he assumed, without fear or misgiv- 
ing, though not even a University man himself, the 
Rectorship of a Catholic University at Kensington. Of 
course, under such blind pilotage, and in such shallow 
waters, the reckless venture speedily suffered shipwreck, 
and brought discredit and financial ruin to its promoters. 
It was soon discovered that the Odd-man, like the rest of 
his tribe, could not go in ecclesiastical harness. Intoxi- 
cated by self-conceit and ostentatious vanity, begotten in 
no small measure by his singular success in landing big 
fishes, and fishes fair or gentle, into the bark of Peter— 
throwing into the shade the arts of every other fisher 
for the souls of men—the audacious Odd-man more than 
once kicked over the trac2s. What wonder that Pale 
Asceticism with mitred brow and anointed fingers uplifted 
stepped down, like the picture of a medizval saint descend- 
ing from its framework, into’ the dusty arena and ‘pro- 
nounced anathema onthe unruly Odd-man. His day-dream 
of bringing over to the Church of Rometroops of fair dames 
of high degree, and promising heirs to the masters of 
broad English acres, vanishedilike'a Will-o’-the- Wisp from 
his deluded eyes, together with the hoped-for reward of 
his labours, the goal of his ambition—the Red Hat. To 
flaunt the Roman purple and to carry the fascination of 
his eloquence and of his polished manners into the dull 
and uncourtly cities of the United States must have 
seemed to the ostentatious Odd-man, with his social 
instincts in contrast to the luxurious drawing-rooms in 
Mayfair, and the gay garden-parties at Kensington, and the 
pleasant “ Pro”—his chief ecclesiastical hunting-ground— 
almost like wasting his sweetness on the backwoods of 
America. Perchance had his lot fallen on happier lines, 
and the anathematised Odd-man had found himself under 
the rule of another Cardinal, larger-hearted, more tolerant 
of individual vagaries, with some kindness, if not kinship, 
in his own nature, with the independent aspirations of 
the Odd-man, the banished Monsignore might have been 
retained in England for some of those out-of-the-way 
services which Rome, so full of resources, knows how to 
provide even for the over-zealous or injudicious servants 
of her cause. This exiled ecclesiastical Odd-man, with 
the pleasant unrestraint of his manners, though perhaps 
altogether forgotten now, was much missed at the time, 
and not by his friends and fellow-Catholics only, in 
London society, where, even if only for the sake of the 
Roman purple, he was always welcomed as a relief to its 
monotonous dulness and solemn sobriety. 
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The Odd-man is very Catholic in his tastes and pursuits ; 
he is athome in every grade of society, from the prince to 
the peasant. In this, as in everything else, he is the very 
Antipodes to the Philistine, who never by any chance 
moves out of the common rut, but is what the French 
call bourgeois to the backbone—if he has a backbone, 
which I very much doubt—I had better, therefore, say to 
that part of the body which a well-known Odd-man once 
declared to be the fons et orzgo of Saxon wit. (N.B.— 
Excuse the awkward paraphrase necessitated by an over- 
nice Philistinism in the language of to-day.) 

In every household the Odd-man isa familiar necessity ; 
he lives somewhere round the corner ; he 1s always at 
hand on an emergency, when, for instance, in an old- 
fashioned winter, the frozen pipes burst, as they are 
bursting to-day, when the winter has come upon us on 
the sudden, like a thief, early in the night. Orin an old 
fashioned summer—the last too long ago to remember— 
when the water supply fails, the Odd-man, full of resources 
and inventions, is never at fault, and never invoked in 
vain, unless, perchance, a Philistine brushes his temper 
the wrong way up. 

I have seen him more than once in the streets of a 
most decorous and highly self-respecting London suberb 
—and I shall never forget the sight—busy on his own ac- 
count in one of the oddest of the Odd-man’s ways. Look 
at him attired, for the nonce, in the broadcloth and top- 
hat of the Philistine, carrying in either hand the domestic 
slop-pail and shovel, busy as a bee, though in a less 
odorous pursuit, in scraping up horse dung from the 
street with all an Odd-man’s sublime unconsciousness to 
the odd contrast between his Philistine attire and his 
queer pursuit and queerer implements. To the jeers and 
gibes of the mocking Philistine this Don Quixote of the 
streets would retort that the rich manure in the slop-pail 
would in due course be transformed to luscious and red- 
cheeked tomatoes growing under cover in his back-yard. 
This is but another illustration of how to the hand of an 
ingenious Odd-man nothing comes amiss—not even 
horse dung in a domestic pail. 


On the farm he is indispensable. The plodding 


ploughman may turn the ploughshare, the sower be busy | 


at seed-time, but had it not been for the handiwork, the 
timely hint, the out-of-the-way suggestion of the O ld- 
man, the reapers would not have reaped to the full the 
plenteous harvest of a bountifulseason. Is there a village 
in England or in Scotland, of course not in Ireland, the 
happy-go-lucky land of Odd-men, so Philistine or so 
Puritanical as not to owe half of its comforts to his ready 
hand, and not a little of its intelligence, most of its news, 
and all its wit and humour, to his lightness and bright- 
ness. 

The Odd-man is everywhere busy in his wondrous way ; 
he is in a library, gutting the contents of a black-letter 
book, as well as at the ploughtail ; he is in church as 
prominent as on the stage. When, once in a southern 
land, men in their thousands flocked to hear a celebrated 
preacher, and to the marvel of the world obstinate and 
notorious sinners were converted by hundreds and 
tens of hundreds, the miracle was attributed to the elo- 
quence of the bare-footed friar, whereas, in truth, it was due 
to the fervent prayers of a sainted Odd-man, a lowly lay 
brother, kneeling in silent humility at the steps of the 
pulpit. 

I had almost forgotten the Odd-man’s happiest hunting 
ground. In the printing office, where, in spite of the per- 
fection of mechanism, so much is of necessity left to 
individual action or initiative, and where impromptu calls 


or changes so constantly occur, the aid of the Odd-man 
is invaluable. He is the uncrowned king of a newspaper 
office. He even finds or pushes his way into the Editor’s 
Sanctum, and the Editor, with his profound knowledge 
of men, and his readiness of resource, often turns him to 
profitable account. How many an odd corner in a news- 
paper, which might otherwise be dull or only useful, 
flashes with the Odd-man’s wit or humour ; how many a 
brilliant column, to the surprise and delight of the Editor, 
is not the outcome of his wayward and fitful fancy. If 
the Oljd-man be incapable of continuous or systematic 
work, he possesses on occasions the happy knack of hitting 
the right nail on the head. 

The latest venture of the Odd-man, and the most daring, 
is to start a newspaper, which, like a whirlwind, sweeps 
the accumulated rubbish of ages, political and social, 
artistic and literary, from off the face of the earth, which 
stirs up and brightens and sweetens the foul and stagnant 
atmosphere in which we live, and beats and buffets with 
its rude blasts the brazen face of the Philistine. The 
Philistine, at its first appearance, sweeping the horizon 
with its far spreading wings, stuck his heels in his native 
mud, snapped his fat puny fingers, and laughed loud and 
long at the odd and eccentric champion of lost causes, the 
bold reviver of lost arts—among them the art of plain 
speaking—the scourge of frauds and shams in art, litera- 
ature and society. The Philistine, not deigning in his 
conceit to take measure of his swift-winged antagonist, 
was caught up all unawares by the sudden blast, turned 
inside out, stripped bare in a trice of all his pretensions. 
See him now affrighted ; See how he takes to his heels, 
scudding, with hair on end, before the pursuing whirl- 
wind. 

The sight is enough to make the gods laugh. The 
laugh, now —and he who laughs last laughs best—breezy 
in its mirth throughout the land, is on the side of the 
Odd-man and his brilliant newspaper, THs WuirLwinp. 


EDMUND SHERIDAN PURCELL. 
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EL DORADO MODERNO. 


A sovereign in my hand I hold, 

Sure passport to the realms of golJ. 
Nor fabled they, for you or I 

In hansom drawn their charms may try. 


But look again, examine well 

How aptly does the symbol tell 
What to the poor man seems the lot 
Of him whose pocket lacketh not. 


On gallant steed the well-knit knight 
His monstrous foe o’ercomes in fight, 
And borne aloft sans wound or stain 
Contemptuous treads him in the plain. 


E’en thus the man who stands afar 
Gazing on rugged fell and scar, 
Dorado’s bounds, doth Misery 

By Riches slain, in visions see. 


Ah, mirage land! So strangely dreat 
To them who in their boredom mere, 
And dull satiety have found 
Happiness dwells not over ground. 


W. J. STANTON Pyprr, 
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“THE WHIRLWIND CARTOONS.” 


XVII. 
M. BOLDINI. 


We present our readers this week with a portrait of M. 
Giovanni Boldini, the holder of the Grande Méudaille 
d’honneur for his country in the last International 
Exhibition in Paris and the recipient of a gold medal at 
this year’s International Exhibition at Munich. In Paris 
he is acknowledged as one of the very small band of 
original producers in art, and when his work is seen in 
England, as it possibly will be at the next exhibition of 
the New English Art Club, the indebtedness of a whole 
school of portraiture in France, in England and in 
America will be easily traceable to his influence 
Sargent, Blanche, Helleu occur at once as the most 
prominent of the artists who have learnt much from his 
strange and original method of posing his sitters. In 
none of his followers, however, is there the same searching 
insight into character, or the same pitiless delight in 
pushing refinements of drawing to the furthest attainable 
point. His treatment of pastel has been one of the most 
potent factors in the revival of the use of that material, 
and has started a genre in pastel portraiture of which we 
have hitherto in England seen only diluted representations. 
The only portrait in England so far as we know by this 
artist is one of the Marchioness of Westminster, painted 
many years ago. M. Boldini, however, declares his 
intention of coming to England to paint some portraits, 
including one of Mr. Whistler. We have secured per- 
mission to publish in a subsequent number of THE 
WHIRLWIND a drawing of his exquisitely graceful 
portrait of Mlle. Conca. This we shall do when we can 
extract it from the teeming workshops of the subtle Starr. 


eS eee 
CALENDAR. 


December 7—Mary, Queen of Scots, born, 1542. 
7—Disraeli’s Maiden Speech, 1837. 
8—Murder of the Earl of Derwentwater, 1746. 

11—Mr. Leo Maxse born, 1864. 

13—Duke of Rutland born, 1818. 

; 17—Lord George Hamilton’s birthday. 
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LIVELY AND ECCENTRIC STORIES. 


INO, 
THE GREAT GOD PAN. 

“T am glad you came, Clarke; very glad indeed. 
Have another cigar ?” 

“Thanks, I think I will, vour cigars are wonderful, 
like everything else about you. But have you no mis- 
givings, Raymond ? Is it absolutely safe ?” 

The two men were slowly pacing the terrace in front 
of Dr. Raymond’s house. The sun still hung above the 
western mountain-line, but it shone with a dull red 
glow that cast no shadows; the delicate blue smoke of 
the cigars floated slowly away through the quiet air; a 
sweet breath came from the great wood on the hill-side 
above, and with it, at intervals, the soft murmuring 
call of the wild doves. Below, in the long lovely velley, 
the river wound in and out between the lonely hills 
and, as the sun set, a faint mist, pure white, began to 
rise from its banks. Dr. Raymond turned sharply to 
his friend. 

“Safe ? Of course itis. You remember that opera- 
tion I performed when we were at Paris tocether? I 
don’t think my hand has lost its cunning. In itself the 
operation is a perfectly simple one; any surgeon could 
do it.” 

“ And there is no danger at any other stage ?” 

“ None; absolutely no physical danger whatever, I 
give you my word. You were always timid, Clarke, 
always; but you know my history. I have devoted 
myself to transcendental medicine for the last twenty 
years. I have heard myself called a quack and a 
charlatan, but all the while I knew J was on the right 
path. Five years ago I reached the goal, and since then 
every day has been a preparation for what we shall do 
to-night.” 

“T should like to believe that it is all true.” Clarke 
knit his brows and looked doubtfully at Dr. Raymond, 
aud then at his cigar. “Are you perfectly sure, Ray- 
mond, that your theory is not a phantasmagoria—a 
splendid vision, certainly, but a mere vision after all 7” 

Dr. Raymond stopped in his walk, and turned round. 
He was a middle-aged man, somewhat thin, and of a 
pale yellow complexion, but as he answered Clarke’s 
query his face flushed. 

“Took about you, Clarke. You see the mountain 
and hill following after hill; you see the woods and 
orchards, the fields of corn and the meadows by the 
river. You see me standing here beside you, and hear 
my voice; but I tell you that all these things—yes, 
from that star that has just shone out in the sky to. the 
solid ground beneath our feet—I tell you that all these 
are but dreams and shadows: the shadows that hide 
the real world from our eyes. There 7s a real world, 
but it is beyond them all as beyond a veil. I do not 
know whether any human being has ever lifted that 
veil; but I do know, Clarke, that you and I shall see 
it lifted this very night from before another’s eyes. 
You may think all this strange nonsense ; it may be 
strange, but it is true, and the ancients knew what 
lifting the veil means. They called it seeing the God 
TPaa."” 

Clarke shivered ; the white mist gathering over the 
river was chilly. 

“Tt is wonderful, indeed,” he said. ‘“ We are 
standing on the brink of a strange world, Raymond, 
if what you say is true. I suppose the knife is abso- 
lutely necessary ?”’ 
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“Yes; a slight lesion in the grey matter, that is all. 
But think what that knife will effect. It will level 
utterly the solid wall of sense, and probably for the 
first time since man was made a spirit will gaze on 
a spirit world. Clarke, Mary will see the god Pan!” 

“But you remember what you wrote to me last year ? 
I thought it would be requisite that she——” 

Clarke whispered the rest of the sentence into the 
doctor’s ear. 

“Not at all; not at all. Perfect nonsense, I assure 
you. Indeed, itishetterasitis ; lam quite certain of that.” 

“ Consider the matter well, Raymond. It’s a great 
responsibility. Something might go wrong; you would 
be a miserable man for the rest of your days.” 

“No, I think not, even if the worst happened. As 
you know, I rescued Mary from the gutter and almost 
certain starvation, when she was a child; I think her 
life is mine to use as I see fit. Come, it is getting late ; 
we had better go in.” 

Dr. Raymond led the way into the house, through the 
hall and down a long dark passage. He took a key from 
his pocket and opened a heavy door and motioned 
Clarke into his laboratory. It had once been a billiard- 
room and was lighted by a glass dome in the centre of 
the ceiling, whence there still shone a sad grey light 
upon the figure of the doctor as he lit the lamp and 
placed it on a table in the middle of the room. 

“ Take another cigar, Clarke. You will want some- 
thing to smother these nasty drugs of mine.” 

Clarke lit his cigar and looked about him. Scarcely 
a foot of wall remained bare ; there were shelves all 
around laden with bottles and phials of all shapes and 
colours, and at one end stood a little Chippendale book- 
case. Raymond pointed to this. 

“You see that parchment, Oswald Crollins? He 
was one of the first to show me the way, though I don’t 
think he ever found it himself. That is a strange say- 
ing of his: ‘In every grain of wheat there lies hidden 
the soul of a star.’” 

There was not much of furniture in the laboratory. 
The table in the centre, a stone slab with a drain in 
one corner, the two armchairs on which Raymond and 
Clarke were sitting; that was all, except an odd-look- 


ing chair at the farthest end of the room. Clarke 
looked at it and raised his eyebrows. 
“Yes; that is the chair,” said Raymond. ‘We may 


as well place it in position.” He got up and wheeled 
the chair to the light and began raising and lowering 
it, letting down the seat, setting the back at another 
angle and altering the foot-rest. It looked comfortable 
enough and Clarke passed his hand over the soft green 
velvet, as the doctor adjusted the levers. 

“Now, Clarke, make yourself quite comfortable. I 
have a couple of hours’ work before me ; I was oblige] 
to leave certain matters to the last.” 

Raymond went over to the stone slab, and Clarke 
watched him drearily as he bent over a row of small 
phials and lit the flame under the crucible. At last he 
poured out a few drops of oily fluid into a green phial, 
and stopped it tightly. 

“It is done now,” he said. “I am going to fetch 
Mary ; I shall be back in ten minutes.” 

Clarke lay back in his chair and wondered. — It 
seemed more a dream than reality. He half expected 
to see the walls of the laboratory melt and disappear, 
and to awake in London, shuddering at his own sleep- 
ing fancies. _But the door opened, and the doctor re- 
turned, and behind him camea girl of about seventeen, 


dressed all in white. She was so beautiful that Clarke 
did not wonder at what the doctor had written to him. 
She was blushing now over face and neck and arms, 
but Raymond seemed unmoved. 

“Mary,” he said, “the time has come. You are 
quite free. Are you willing to trust yourself to me, 
entirely ?” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“ You hear that, Clarke ? Youare my witness. 
is the chair, Mary, just sit in it and lean back. 
you ready ?” 

“ Yes, dear, quite ready. 
begin.” 

The doctor stooped and kissed her mouth, kindly 
enough. “Now shut your eyes,’ he said. The girl 
shut her eyes as if she were tired and longed to sleep, 
and Raymond held the green phial to her nostrils fora 
few moments, then stepped back, and turned up one of 
her eyelids. She was quite unconscious. He pressed 
hard on one of the levers, and in an instant the chair 
became a couch. Then he took up a glittering instru- 
ment from a little case and Clarke turned away 
shuddering. When he looked again Raymond was 
binding up the wound he had made. ‘She will 
awake in five minutes.” Raymond was still perfectly 
cool. ‘There is nothing further to be done; we can 
only wait.” 

The minutes passed slowly; they could hear a slow, 
heavy ticking. There was an old clock in the passage. 
Clarke felt sick and faint, his knees shook beneath 
him, he could hardly stand. 

Suddenly, as they watched, they heard a long-drawn 
sigh and suddenly did the colour that had vanished 
return to the girl’s cheeks and suddenly her eyes 
opened. Clarke quailed before them. They shone 
with an awful light, looking far away, and a great 
wonder fell upon her face, and her hands stretched 
out as if to touch what was invisible ; but in an instant 
the wonder faded, and gave place to the most awful 
panic terror. The muscles of her face were hideously 
convulsed, she shook from head to foot; the goul 
seemed struggling and shuddering within the house of 
flesh. It was a horrible sight and Clarke rushed for- 
ward, as she fell shrieking to the floor. 


Here 
Are 


Give me a kiss before you 


Me 


Three days later Raymond took Clarke to Mary’s 
bedside. She was lying wide-awake, rolling her head 
from side to side and grinning vacantly. 

“Yes,” said the doctor, still quite cool, “it is a great 
pity ; she is a hopeless idiot. However, it could not 
be helped and, after all, she has seen the Great God 
TPs” 

> 
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“WHEN THE SETTING SUN IS LOW.” 
By FREDERICK Brown. 

As Mr. Starr, who stands the rackett of misleading our 
readers about the beautiful pictures we from time to time 
foist upon them, says he unfortunately cannot give an 
idea of the colour in Mr. Brown’s lovely pastoral, we 
presume that, to borrow a phrase used by Mr. Walter 
Sickert, when speaking of Veronese, he translates “in 
terms of an inspired convention.” 
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THE JACOBITE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE 


In consequence of the extreme obscurity of the subject, and the difficulty of obtaining reliable information, 
the following lists must only be regarded as tentative ; corrections of errors and further information will be 
cratefully received. In the Stuart Papers at Windsor, the MSS. in the British Museum, and other libraries both in 
this country, in France, Spain, Italy, Austria, and the United States, much valuable matter still lies concealed ; also 
in family papers and bankers’ and solicitors’ strong rooms. It is heped that even the present very incomplete 
attempt to arouse interest in the matter may lead to the elucidation of much that is now okscure. Acknow- 
I«dgements are due to Burke, Cokayne, O’Hart, (Votes and Queries, and others for valuable infoimation 
cbtained from their pages. 

The list of titles still remaining under attainder for the fidelity of the ancestors of the present heirs to the 
legitimate dynasty is probably nearly complete, with the exception of the Baronetcies, which are in a hopeless 
fog and chaos. Surely the time has now come to obtain from Parliament the reversal of these attainders. It is 
well to point out the glorious history of the Viscounts of Dundee: there are three attainders, 1690, 1716, and 
1746 ; a most worthy record. 

Many “certificates of gentility’ or coats of arms were granted by the exiled kings; it is at present 
impossible to furnish a list of these grants, or of the gentlemen who were knighted by James III. and 
Charles III. Even the lists of the Peerages and Baronetcies created are very incomplete and only one creation 
of Charles III. is given ; although it is known that there were more recent creations. It will be observed that 
the Scottish Act of Union was neyer recognised by King James ITI. 


TITLES UNDER ATTAINDER. 


DUKE. 
= ss | SS 
Family Name. Titles. 3 aS BS Remainder. | pe ae Pe ee ae 
S Qs] = | 
Cee Se) ee Ee || Caos a an — | — a 
‘| Duke of Berwick-upon-Tweed, | } ne we Heirs Male of the 
| Earl of Tinmouth, Baron Bos- | ( Eng. | 1687 | 1695 boly Duke of Berwick and Alva 
Pe | worth. } | | resides in Spain). 
SE means de Liria & Xerica, Gran- | | Spain ee : ep 
| dee of the 1st Class. | j _Heirs Male of the | Dac de Fitajames (resides in 
( Due de Fitzjames. | France body of his 2nd Son.| Paris). 
EARLS. 
Seton Earl of Dunfermline : Scot. 1605-6 1690 2 | ( Dircet male issue extinct, 169! 
( , Batl of Clancarty ly me | accor et sbaes Stu ams teeta 
McCarty | Jieconnt ess \ He ! 1628 | 1691 | Heirs Male of the body extine: about the end of the last envry 
aron Blarney | "Hart in h’s“ Trish Pedigreos,” states 
Earl of Tyreconnell ] el : Heirs Mal : that heirs male still ogi the U. 5S, 
Talbot « | Viscount Baltinglass |; Ire. | 1685 | 1691 | Hetrs Male of himself) ; Dormant. Heir probably in 
eae ee | | | and nephews | France or Spain 
(fl smeeibonen eerie oe 4, | Heirs Male of himself, 
| OLE eE, | | 1685 | 1691 brothers, and cousin | 
it ; John Dungan : : 4 
Dungan or Dongan Viscount Dungan of Clare | Tre. 1661 1691 | Heirs Male of himself ( f not extinct, heir in France 
| J La aanuaiegt | and brothers | | 
L| Baronet | | Heirs Male of the body) / 
ade: Tend Clete nat atl Fettercairn j epee | di _ 108 | Heirs Male general Dormant 
| f | 
| Earl of Derwentwater | | fea lee emcee | 
Radcliffe or Rad- ) | Viscount Radcliffe and Langley | Eng. {| 1688 | 17 16 ) D F 
clyffe = ‘| | Baron Tindale & Dilston | | 1446 : Pere 
| Baronet 1620 | | 
, S . | Seot. ? 1716 ) | 
Keith ... BOC Earl Marischal | ¢ : Dormant 
Earl of Nithsdale | | | 
eee Baronial of Hskdale and Scot. } 1620 1716 | ? Morimeyn 
] Baron Maxwell | 1655) | 
: arl of forth 2 716 irs M: | 
McKenzic aoe Mowe of Kintail | Scot. 1609) pis Belts Malesgenetal ye Dormant 
(| Earl of Linlithgow | Scot. 'L600 } 
| | Baron Livingston and Calendar reg | ae | 
| zo ; } pate «oe Male ; | 
“Livingston J Rapin Dineen of Almond i. tee \ 1716 | Heirs Male general Dormant 
| | Viscount Kilsyth , L661 | | | Heir in the United States 
L Baron Campsie : 3 ae | 
{ | Earl of Panmure rea | fol age ete 
Maule... ) | Baron Mauleof Brechin& Nayar { Scot. - 1646 | 1716. : | Dormant 
( | Earl of Kilmarnock ) | : 
Boyd. ... ; Baron Borde eR | j Scot. be 1746 | Heirs Male general | Earl of Erroll 
. } Een of ceomanty | Scot. | 1703) 
Backense EarcaMiacteed a Castlehaven | j Scot. 1685 es a eNilaio ae meee 
) 
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VISCOUNTS. 
=" le pos 
: Bs , & LS | 52 2 | Present Peer or Heir and 
Fumily Name. Titles. s SS | Ss | Remainder. Pomarhe 
= ss|gs By 
| Seiesie se 
; {| Viscount Dundee I o| 1009 || seins Mal. 1 ven 
Graham || Baron Graham of Claverhouse | Scot 1688) vie f Heirs Male general | Graham of Fintry 
Crichton ) | Viscount Frendraught ' Scot 1642, 1690) Heirs Male & of Tailzice) Dormant 
: |, Baron Crichton \ | 
Magennis | Viscount Iveagh Ire, 1623. 1691} Heirs Male of the body 
| Viscount Kilmallock { Ire. | 162 _( Heirs to these titles probabl 
Sarsfield - | Baron of Barrett's county J 33 eae | 1691) ? > an bawner a eae y 
| Premier Baronet 69 1619 \ | 
O'Brien | Viscount Clare 3 1662) 1691} Heirs Male of the body) 
Butler | Viscount Galmoye Ire. 1646, 1697) Heirs Male of the body} Butler of Garrendenny : 
BARONS. 
Galloway ofCarnbie | Baron Dunkeld Scot 1645 | 1699 ? Dormant 
Bourke Baron Castle Connell Tre. | 15 30 1691 Heirs Male of the body ] Heirs to these titles probably 
Bargh Baron Brittas Tre. 1618 | 1691 5 |? in France or Spain Y 
Fitzpatrick Baron Upper Ossory Tre. 1541 | 1691 i en avant 
Fraser Aad Baron Kinmundie Scot 1633 | 1716 | Heies Male general | Do'mant 
Widdrington ... Baron Widdrington Eng 1643 | 1716 ? Dormant or extinct 
Wharton Baron Wharton Eng | 1545 | 1723 | Barony by writ In abeyance among the descendants of 
Elphinstone {| Baron Balmerino Scot , 1603 | 1746 | Heirs of Tailzie & pro-| the 4th Baron. 
: ike {| Baron Coupar Scot 1607 | 1746 | vsn Heirs Male &entail| Dormant [of Newe 
Forbes Baron Pitsligo Scot 1633 |! 1746 | Heirs Male general | Sir Charles Stewart Forbes, Bart. 
BARONETS. 
) Special to Edward | ’ er 
Tyrre p : , Tyrrell, Junior, his If not extinct, heir in 
yrrell of Lynn | Tre ISD EOD | nephews and his France 
: Heirs Male 
Nugent of Moyrath Tre. 1621 | 1691 | Heirs male of the body | } 
i ee ean Wao als Bi Tre. 1636 | 1691 | ” Le not extinct, heirs probably 
Martin Tre. 1685 | 1691 | ‘ on the Continent 
Macdonel of Moye Ire. 1627 | 1696 ; 
Fenwick ofFenwick | | 5% Atal . . . 
and Wallington | Eng. 1628 | 1697 | ? Dormant or exuince 


To be continued. 


AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS, 


‘ NATURE has given to men one tongue, but two ears, that we 
may hear from others twice as much as we speak.” 
‘ EPICTETUS. 


Globe, 2nd December, 1890. 
“OUT OF THE WHIRLWIND. 

“One of the most signifcant signs of the present 
stormy political season is that THE WHIRLWIND is gird- 
ing up its loins and preparing fora General Election. It 
is even rumoured that the one remaining proprietor- 
editor, whose portrait still adorns its pages, is going to 
take out his “‘ button-hole,” and march—presumably with 
Mr. Whistler (for the band) and Mr. Sickert (for the 
ambulance)—into the political fray. However this may 
be, THE WHIRLWIND is full of poetry this week, which 
is always a sign of serious organic disturbance; and the pro- 
prietor-editor calls out for ‘ Corstituencies likely to return 
WHIRLWIND candidates,’ and for ‘Gentlemen willing to 
come forward as WHIRLWIND candidates.’ Unfortu- 
nately, at present, we are told, Sir John Pope-Hennessy 
is the only advertised WHIRLWIND candidate, but it may 
be suspected that possibly a certain Mr. H-rb-rt V-y--n 
might be induced to come forward, if only some constitu- 
ency would express anxiety to secure a really modest and 
capable representative. No doubt there are difficulties ; 


one which is not to be neglected is marked in the list of 
requirements for THE WHIRLWIND campaign thus :— 
‘(7) Funds.’ The practical politician knows that in 
launching a new school of politics upon the country, 
money is imperatively requisite. Without it even a 
whirlwind can do nothing ; for what is a whirlwind that 
cannot raise the wind? It is all very well to prophesy 
‘Impending Dissolution,’ but what if the dissolution 
should be that of one’s own party and policy? Such a 
thing must be prevented at all hazards, and the price of 
THE WHIRLWIND, we learn, is going to be raised.” 


XX 


Bradford Mercury, 29th November, 1890. 


“The WHIRLWIND seems to have lost little of its novelty 
and eccentricity by the retirement of one of its two editors. 
Yet the vanquished (szc) hand is missed.” 


XK 


Waterford News, 29th November, 1890. 

“The WHIRLWIND, the vivacious, if somewhat eccen- 
tric, organ of Hon. Stuart Erskine and Mr. Herbert 
Vivian, who like to let the world know what they think, 
continues to preach, in the issues of their journal, doc- 
trines, which would probably secure for us, if we dared 
address them, banishment for alltime. Yet the laws in 
England and Ireland are identical !” 
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Beverley Recorder, 29th November, 1890. 
“THE WHIRLWIND for the 1sth inst. has the usual 
selection of distinctly original matter and a charming 
‘Song on Stone’ by Mr. Whistler, representing the 
interior of a village smithy.” 


XK 


Stewartry Observer and Wretownshire News, 29th 
November, 1890. 

ac Two treason-talking but clever Aristos. 

The natural effect of such a journal on humanity is 

exactly that of the devastating whirlwind on nature.” 


KX 


Coventry Reporter, 29th November, 1890. 

“Tt is amusing to read week after week the abuse— 
well meant and otherwise—heaped upon the conductors 
of this vivacious organ, but we cannot follow in their 
footsteps because we like a journal that is outspoken 
and THE WHIRLWIND is one. It would look better if 
those who rile at the paper were to adopt the same 
line of policy themselves and not attempt to run with 
the hare and hunt with the hounds.” 


e 


Warrington Examiner, 29th November, 1890. 

“Tt deserves to live, for it is wide-awake, outspoken, 
and occasionally ‘just too ridiculous‘for anything.’ Mr. 
Whistler has contributed two characteristic sketches 
and the first has gone up in price to five shillings— 
not a bad investment for those who in the first instance 
secured the paper and the sketch for a penny.” 


( 


Kensington Society, 29th November, 1890. 

“These two eccentric geniuses, who shine, according to 
their lights, as ow¢ré writers and satirists, and who love 
to arrogate the dignity of omniscient old stagers, evidently 
cannot run in harness. There is too much genius about 
the combination, apparently. The Editors, the Hon. 
Stuart Erskine and Herbert Vivian (who, I) understand, 
have now dissolved partnership), are young, and that seems 
their first and gravest offence ; that they have been 
audacious, satirical, and eccentric, and conducted their 
journal on perfectly new lines, is also urged against them ; 
but they are original, and, Lord save the mark ! that only 
should carry them safely over the tide. Journalism has 
had lines laid down for it which are now utterly effete ; 
but still tradition requires, according to these old stagers, 
that literary work should be carried on in a certain man- 
ner which neither suits the times, nor the people for 
whom it is written......... I think the Editors are a trifle 
conceited, but people are quite prepared to take one at 
one’s own estimate.” 

xX 


Shields Gazette, 3rd December, 1890. 

“That very eccentric paper, THE WHIRLWIND, 1s 
about to raise its price. Our owr recommendation is 
that THE WHIRLWIND should only be exchanged for 


five pound notes.” 


Agnostic Journal, bth December, 1890. 
“A daft little paper, called THe WHIRLWIND, con- 
ducted by twe madcap schoolboys out for aholiday. . . 


We have sworn at it, then burnt it. But, egad! we find 
it can utter sound sense, sometimes. We regret the past, 
and shall never swear at it or burn it again.” 


Des 
Le: 
Porcupine (Liverpool), 29th November, 1890. 


* noe pt ADUSS, 5 5 
not yet learned.” 


Cheeky young men. have 


a 


DEMOCRATIC LEGISLATION BY 
CONSERVATIVES. 


Two years ago, when Mr. James Lowther was elected 
for the Thanet Division of Kent, he gained his coveted 
position by a largely-diminished majority, which greatly 
astonished his political allies. The staunchest Tories of 
the locality—knowing that Radical measures involve 
Radical rating (an iniquitous burden which everybody 
feels)—expressed their political convictions in eleven 
forcible paragraphs of a Protest in regard to Mr. Ritchie’s 
insane and densely-stupid County Councils’ Bill, which 
the meek and easily: driven Tories were compelled 
obediently to swallow. They swallowed it, poor crea- 
tures ! with many a gulp and numerous wry faces ; and 
now they find out their short-sighted error. London 
(as the wire-pullers and political wise men of Gotham 
are discovering) will turn its back upon Toryism be- 
cause of this most mischievous Act. Burdensome 
rates, odious ‘ Boards”’ with superfine caut, the screw 
of the majority, and sensational tyranny, will riddle 
the number of voters for the party to which Ritchie the 
Reckless has been go kind as to attach himself. He 
should have stuck to jute and not taken to juggling. 

This being so, it may interest our readers to examine 
a clearly-written document, of not merely local but of 
general interest—and by no means wanting in principle 
—which we are able to reproduce. Here it is, worth 
studying :— 

“THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 
DECLARATION OF VOTERS. 
1. We object to the Bill because, for no sufficient reason, it 
overthrows a system of County Administration, which has 


never keen costly and has always worked well and har- 
moniously, and, on the whole, given general satisfaction. 


2. Because it is obvious that the chief changes proposed to be 
effected will cause an alarming expenditure, and a corres- 
ponding increase both in the local and general rates. 


3. Because ‘‘ Boards” are always costly: witness the enormous 
jncrease in recent taxation to ma‘ntain them; while the 
definite promises of frugality and moderation in expendi- 
ture originally made by the promoters both of the Board- 
School system and the Metropolitan Board of Works, have 
been altogether falsified, to the further burden of overbur- 
dened ratepayers. 


4, Because the principle adopted in the Bill of “ one-man-one- 
vote,” is obviously unjust, and places undue and greater 
power in the hands of the irresponsible, random and im- 
pecunious, than in the hands of those who have a large 
stake in our country’s welfare and prosperity. 

Because, if carried, this foolish and pernicious feature of 
the Bill will soon be’applied to Parliamentary Elections, 
which would be another unmistakable token of National 
madness, 


Or 
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6. Because the measure, not before the Country at the Election 
of 1886, was introduced without consulting the Conserva- 
tive Party in general, and is notoriously disliked by a large 
majority of its most trusted Members. 


7. Because the principle of the measure has never been either 
openly debated or deliberately approved ; while the Bill 
itself has been adroitly forced upon the Conservative party 
by indirect and unworthy threats in connection with the 
Budget. 


8. Because, being both in principle and detail an inherently 
Radical and Revolutionary measure, it is not in accordance 
with propriety and political honesty that it should have 
been introduced by a Conservative Administration. 


9. Because, had such a sweeping proposal been made from 
the Radical side of the House, the Tory Party would, 
no doubt, have given it their determined and united oppo- 
sition. : 


10. Because, if passed, it will, no doubt, be proved to be of use 
only to hardened faddists, and to needy and seedy political 
adventurers. 


11. And finally, because the People of England—should the 
measure become law—will be fleeced by the tax collector 
without mercy and without remedy. 


As Conservatives, we therefore decline—whatsoever be the 
consequences,—to support at the Poll, any candidate who 
pledges himself to vote for this proposal.” 


Dr Q. 


THE STANDARD TIME COMPANY, 


(LIMITED). 
19 & 21, Queen Victoria Street E.C. 
HIGHEST AWARD for the BEST METHOD of SYN- 


CHRONISING CLOCKS, “INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS 
EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1885.” 


The STANDARD TIME COMPANY Design and Construct Time 
Balls, Flashing and other Signals for Government, Observatory, 
Railroad, and Private Time Services. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN for Synchronising Public Clocks, Church 
Clocks, Office and Household Clocks, Hourly Flashing Signals, 
Time Bells, &., with GREENWICH MEAN TIME. The only 
Perfect and Reliable System for procuring Accurate Time in 
Europe 

Railway Clocks Synchronised, Maintained, and Kept in Repair at 
Special Rates. For list of Railways already supplied with the 
Synchronising system, see Catalogue of Subscribers. 


The Company Manufacture the Best English Clocks of every 
deseription, from the Largest Turret to the Smallest House Clock. 


All Applications addressed to the Secretary, 19 and 21, Queen 
Victoria-street, E.C., will be promptly attended to. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


ee 


| Peseta NIGHT LIGHTS. 
“‘ CHILDS.” 
NEW PATENT 
“ROYAL CASTLE.” 
One or other meets every requirement. 


Bes NIGHT LIGHTS. 
“ CHILDS’.” 
NEW PATENT 
“ROYAL CASTLE.” 
One or other meets every requirement. 


| Bap Reis NIGHT LIGHTS. 
“CHILDS’.” 
NEW PATENT 
“ROYAL CASTLE.” 
One or other meets every requirement. 


PRES NIGHT LIGHTS. 
“* CHILDS’.” 
NEW PATENT 
“ROYAL CASTLE.” 
One or other meets every requirement. 


PRES NIGHT LIGHTS. 
“CHILDS.” 
NEW PATENT 
“ROYAL CASTLE.” 
One or other meets every requirement. 


PBIES NIGHT LIGHTS. 
2s “ CHILDS’.” 

NEW PATENT 

“ROYAL CASTLE.” 

One or other meets every requirement. 


PRICE'S PATENT 
J CANDLE 
COMPANY (Limited), 
LONDON and 
LIVERPOOL, 


Lilvant=Garde de Provence, 


Journal hebdomadaire 
Religieux, Politique et Litéraire. 


a 


Prix de l’abonnement: étranger, 12 francs (un an). 


Prix du numero: 5 centimes. 


Administration et Rédaction : 


62, Boulevard de la Madeleine, Marseille, 


Agence a Londres : 


A, Siegle, 30, Lime Street, H.C, 
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“The: ERE (eles 


Edited by AUBERON HERBERT. 
ee 


HE FREE LIFE is a thorough-going Individualist parer, is 
opposed both to real and to sham Socialism, objects to all 
legislative interference except for the defence of person and 

property, renounces the party politician and all his works, advocates 
voluntary rates and taxes, and the open market and free trade in 
everything. It opposes compulsory education, compulsory insurance, 
compulsory vaccination, compulsory temperance. or compulsory 
virtue of any kind. State-regalation of labour, eight hours Bills, 
and regulation of shops, all forms of military conscription, all 
attacks upon property, and “ spoiling ” of the rich man, land nation- 
alisation, and every measure tending to weaken the initiative or 
free action of the individual, whilst it increases the power of the 
State. It is opposed to great State departments, highly salaried 
Ministers, pensions of all kinds, State Churches, and hereditary 
privilege. It advocates a power of appealing to the people to con- 
demn to ratify measures passed by their representatives ! and is in 
favour of the extension of the legal privileges of men to women. 
It believes wholly in voluntary efort, and in the influences of reason, 
discussion, and example ; desires to see many different types of 
thought and action ; believes that it is neither right nor useful for 
some men to regulate other men ; watches every form of voluntary 
association that seems likely to benefit the people; is opposed to 
all forms of violence and cversion ; and preaches the peaceful solu- 
tion of capital and labour difficulties, and the friendly co-operation 
of classes instead of the barren struggle for power. 


-— et. 


EVERY FRIDAY. ONE PENNY, 


Procurable at WHIRLWIND Office, and 
through all Newsagents. 


(11 XO CASES have fires occurred in our tustallations. ) 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


FOR 
MANSIONS, HOUSES, &c. 
—— * 


Special attention paid to the wiring of houses for th: Elect-ie 
Light after the close of th2 Season. 


ee 
TEMPORARY LIGHTING FOR DANCHS, SUPPERS, &e. 
—— 
Estimates Free. Hperienced Engineers sent toall parts. 


—_—_>——_ 


ELECTRIC & STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Prices quoted on receipt of detat’s, 


WOODHOUSE & RAWSON, 


UNITED, LIMITED, 


88, QUEEN YICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C, 


Where model installation can be seen at work. 


For the convenience of the benighted ones, who, from whatever 
fault or misfortune, have not yet become possessed of our every 
issue, the following catalogues may be given :— 


SONGS IN STONE, by Mr. Whistler :—(1) No. 17. 
(Price Five Shillires) ; (2) No. 20. 


CARTOONS: Mr. Bradlaugh, No. 1; Mr. Potter, 
No. 2; Mr. Labouchere, No. 3; Sir..J. Pope-Hennessy, 
No.4; .Mr. George Lewis, No.5; Queen Mary, No. 6; 
Mr. Hanbury, No.7; Dr. Kenny, No.8; M. Blanche, 
No. 9; Lord Lytton, No. 10; Mr. Addison, No. 11; M. 
Lemoine, No. 12; Sir Rivers Wilson, No. 13; Don 
Carlos, No. 14; Mr. Vivian, No. 15 ; Rev. Dr. J.ce, No. 21. 


DIPLOMA GALLERY OF MODERN PICTURES: 
Mr. Steer’s ‘“ Knucklebones,” No. 3; Mr. Roussel’s 
Plumbago Works, Battersea,’ No. 4; Mr. Starr’s 
Suburban Summer,” No.5; Mr. Whistler’s Portrait 
of Miss Alexander, No. 6; Mr. Whistler’s “At the 
Piano,” No. 7; Mr. Roussel’s “ Chelsea Embankment,” 
No. 8; Mr. Francis James’s “ Corsica,” No. 9; Mr. Sic- 
kert’s ‘Café des Tribunaux, Dieppe,” No. 10; Mr. 
Lindner’s ‘ Moonlight,” No. 11; Mr. Whistler’s Por- 
trait of Lady Meux, No. 12; Mr. Starr’s “ Children 
Bathing,” No. 14; Mr. Starr’s “ Long Shadows,” No. 
15; Mr. Short’s “ Walberswick Pier,” No. 16; Mr. 
Steer’s “ Signorina Sozo,” No. 18; Mr. Starr’s “ Chelsea 
Children,” No. 21; Mr. Sickert’s “ Le Tréport,” No. 22. 


LETTERS TO ABSURD PEOPLE: Mr. Stanley, 
No. 1; Sir W. Lawson, No. 3; Mr. Balfour, No. 5; 
Lord Rosebery, No. 6; Mr. Géschen, No.8; Sir R. 
Webster, No. 9; Cardinal Manning, No. 11; Mr. Car- 
negie, No. 12; Mr. Burns, No. 16 ; Canon Farrar, No. 17. 


itr. WHISTLER’S 


‘Songs On Stone. 


A few copies of No. 17 of THE 
WHIRLWIND containing Mr. Whist- 
ler's first “Song on Stone,’ can 
still be procured at the office, 


PRIGE FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. 


Printed for the Proprietor, and Published at 150, Strand, Lonlo1 W.C. 
All Cornmunications relating to Advertisements must be addressed to the Office of The Whirlwind. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER.|] 
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FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


DUSTY TO VANWARD, ON IT GOES SUPERB. 


LETTS’S 
1.—‘They are ‘the best in 
existence. ”—Academy. 
2.—‘ The paper leaves nothing 
to be desired.”’—Bristol 
Mercury. 

3.—‘* They are singularly 
cheap. —The Queen. 

4,—“‘ The quality of the paper 
srows better, the price 


seems to go down,’— 
Scotsman. 


FACTS TO REMEMBER respecting 


DIARIES, 


Of which the Issues for LE$QL are just ready. 


5.—“«They are well printed 
and well bound.”—Colonies 
and India. 


6.—“The most complete and 
convenient Diaries pub- 
lished. ’—Bristol Mercury. 


The Original and Unrivalled 
LETTS 'S DIARIES are published 
exclusively by Cassell & Company, 
Ltd., Ludgate Hill, London, and 
sold by all Booksellers and 
Stationers. 


LISTS CONTAINING FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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Chi sputa contro il vento si sputa contro il viso, 


LV OU COTES IEC: 


THE PROPRIETOR-EDITOR, AND ALL WRITERS IN 
‘THE WHIRLWIND,” ARE ONLY RESPONSIBLE FOR 
OPINIONS APPEARING ABOVE THEIR OWN SIGNATURES. 


The Proprietor-Editor declines all responsibility for 
the return of MSS. sent in tohim. When a stamped 
addressed envelope is enclosed he will, however, en- 
deavour to return rejected contributions. 

He will gladly give his best consideration to all 
literary matter submitted to him, and accepted con- 
tributions will be paid for. 

Single copies can be obtained from the office, price 3$d. 
post free. {Ratc of subscriptions by post within the Postal 
Union :— 


Three months - - - - 3s. od. 
Six months - - - - 7s. 6d. 
One year - - - - 14s. od. 


payable in advance. Anyone preferring to compound with 
a lump sum of £5 will receive the paper free for life, 
from the commencement. 

Anyone experiencing a difficulty in procuring copies of 
THE WHIRLWIND, in however remote a district, is 
earnestly irequested to communicate with the Manager 
at the Publishing Offices. 

All friends interested in any of the causes that THE 
WHIRLWIND advocates are requested to mention to the 
Proprietor-Editor the names of any other persons likely 
to be interested. 

All orders, contributions, and complaints should be 
directed to the Editor at the offices of THe WHIRLWIND, 
150, Strand, London, W.C., where the trade can also be 
supplied. 

THE WHIRLWIND is now registered at the General 
Post Office as a newspaper, and appears PUNCTUALLY 
EVERY WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


2. 
? 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Now that THE WHIRLWIND, to our great dismay, 
becomes a paying business concern, it seems appro- 
priate to continue the mystification of mankind and 
conduct it on firm business lines. In future, there- 
fore, the paper will be PUBLISHED PUNCTUALLY 
EVERY WEDNESDAY MORNING, printer permitting. 
This strenuous regularity will doubtless worry and 
weary the Proprietor-Editor and it is accordingly ex- 
pected that all decent-minded readers and newsmen 
will at any rate simulate gratitude to him for the 
altruistic devotion he thereby displays. 


ee eee 


THE IMPENDING DISSOLUTION. 


On all hands the rumour is of dissolution. The old 
Party caucuses ‘are bestirring themselves. And it be- 
hoves members of THE WHIRLWIND Party to take 
counsel together for the immediate organisation of their 
forces. Sympathisers are accordingly urged to com- 
municate to the Proprietor-Hditor all possible informa- 
tion as to 


(1) CONSTITUENCIES LIKELY TO RETURN “ WHIRL- 


WIND” CANDIDATES. 


(2) GENTLEMEN WILLING TO COME FORWARD AS 
“ WHIRLWIND ” CANDIDATES. 

(3) CANDIDATES ALREADY IN THE FIELD WHO 
ACCEPT “THE WHIRLWIND” PROGRAMME. 

(4) VOLUNTEER SPEAKERS AT MEETINGS. 

(5) VOLUNTEER CANVASSERS. 

(6) SUITABLE LOCALITIES FOR MEETINGS. 

(7) FUNDS. 

CH) CKE, CHO) 


No effort will be spared to make “THE WHIRLWIND” 
Party a living reality, and to secure it undue repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons. Already the 
nomination of Sir John Pope-Hennessy for the seat at 
Kilkenny has secured for us one brilliant and intrepid 
exponent in that Assembly. The country is undoubtedly 
ripe for new men and new measures; for a policy of 
Honesty and Chivalry ; for the rehabilitation of the 
Throne and the enfranchisement of the People; for 
the dawn of a new anda nobler era in politics ;—in a 
word, for the adoption of “THe WHIRLWIND ” pro- 
gramme. Let all men of goodwill, therefore, rally 
around us, and, raising aloft the sacred Oriflamme of 
Loyalty and Liberty, penetrate and scatter the hosts of 
Socialism and Whiggery and march forward to a 
great, a glorious, and a bloodless victory. 


HERBERT VIVIAN. 


co 


UTTERLY BORED. © 


The Proprietor-Editor has now been at work on this 
paper for nearly six months. This has been hard 
labour. For the next fortnight literary masterpieces 
may be rare, as he means to take a well-earned holiday. 
But persons had better be careful not to miss a “Song 
on Stone,’ which may at any moment be offered them. 
When the Proprietor-Hditor returns, as a giant re- 
freshed, still more breathless forms of amazement may 
not improbably be theirs. 


<2 
——_———— 


WR. PARNELL TRIUMPHANT. 


The events of the past few days have astonished 
no cne who knows anything of Ireland and the Irish 
nation. The Irish people have not yet learned the 
doctrines that bread-and-butter-seeking London poli- 
ticians would try to teach them. Ireland is true to the 
man who has spent his life in her service, the man who 
has gained nothing for himself but toil and opprobrium, 
while his fellow countrymen were reaping the fruits 
of his unselfish labours. Mr. Parnell is triumphant, 
and the hosts of the renegades aré scattering to right 
and left. In Mr. Parnell’s famous phrase, the contest 
will be short, sharp, and decisive, and Ireland united 
and unconquerable under her great chief will march 
forward on the road that leads to national independence 

Bravo! JOHN O’Connor. Mr. John O’Connor 
showed of what stuff he was made when, side by 
side with his leader, he smashed down the barricades 
of the renegades, and helped to restore United Ireland 
to its proud position as organ of the IRISH NATIONAL 
PARTY. 


W. J. STANTON PYPER, 


. 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF A SHORT LIFE. 


By HERBERT VIVIAN. 


“Car de la téte aux pieds je suis 
“ Original, original, 
“Combien je suis original !””— 
MADAME 1’ ARCHIDUC (OFFENBACH), 


? 


‘To be famous when you are young is the fortune of the Gods.’ 


—TANORED. 
CHAPTER IX. 
Mr, BLUNT AND THE DEPTFORD ELECTION. 

My autobiography would be singularly incomplete 
without some reference to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, who, 
more than any other man, was at one time in close 
sympathy with my ideas, and for whom I shall never 
cease to cherish a sincere personal regard. His char- 
acter is one of the most delicate, the most complex and 
the most generally misunderstood of modern times. I 
have had unique opportunities of studying and ad- 
miring it, and I have not the least hesitation inasserting 
that, but for the uncompromising honesty of his prin- 
ciples, the proud unselfishness of his actions, and the 
consequent indifference of a malignant Fortune, he 
would assuredly have carved out for himselfa niche in 
the temple of History. If he has failed, which I by no 
means admit, the country is the loser and the blame 
must be laid upon the sordid worthlessness of public life 
and the pettifogging treachery of public men. 

His most striking characteristic, an unequalled versa- 
tility, is emphatically portrayed in the story of his life. 
He has played many parts at different times, and in 
various portions of the globe, and he has played them 
well. Whenever he took up an idea whether it were 
the exploration of Arabian deserts, the advocacy of 
Nationalist principles all the world over, the improve- 
ment of the breed of Arab horses or the composition of 
a graceful sonnet, in every case there was a thorough- 
ness and earnestness aboutthe pursuit which could 
not but materially contribute to their success. 
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WHIRLS. 


Mr. John Morley is one of the few living men who 
write English, and, with one or two exceptions, his style 
is above reproach. At the present time this is an 
extraordinary phenomenon, but, as in the case of most 
phenomena, explanation is simple. Mr. Morley’s argu- 
ments are based upon la logique, base unique base 
élernelle du bon style. These weighty words of M. 
Renan are treated with contempt by the whole army of 
scribblers and scribble-readers, and I am sorry to say 
by some who are neither scribblers nor scribble-readers, 
and who ought to know better. I have profited much 
by the study of Mr. Morley’s writings, and I advise all 
who are ambitious of being considered writers of prose 
to read his books. With the exception, excusable in 
the present degraded condition of English, of an occa- 
sional Gallicisin, they will find nothing that can injure 
the development of their infant style. 


XX 


The railway accidents which have lately occurred 
may cause some of the braggers about “ increased 
facilities for travelling” to reflect upon the unpleasant- 
nesses accompanying steam-locomotion. Steam itself 
is an unmitigated nuisance, it is the fors et origo of 
the modern inhuman factory system, and has caused 
an intolerable increase in that stupid portion of the 
population employed in trade and manufacture. The 
vulgar upstarts of the century all owe their success, in 
one form or another, to steam, which, with its noise, 
smother, and danger is emblematic of the times we 
unfortunately have to live in. When the wretched so- 
called civilisation which surrounds us has entirely 
passed away, we trust steam will be for ever for- 


gotten. 
XX 


Cemeteries are rapidly becoming an eyesore and a 
danger. The huge overgrown towns of modern Europe 
find their counterpart in equally overgrown graveyards, 
whose appalling ugliness is only equalled by their 
unwholesomeness. If we insist on acquiring the vices 
of Roman civilisation, we may at least acquire some 
of its virtues, and adopt, as we have adopted the 
Roman sewer system, the practice of cremation. The 
unhealthiness of cemeteries would then disappear, but, 
of course, the ugliness would remain if the present 
tombstone system were not discontinued. What a con- 
trast to the simple memorials of the middle ages are 
the vulgarly ornate tombstones of to-day. But it is 
useless to expect anything better from democracies 
under the sway of perjured stock-jobbers and fraudu- 
lent traders. 


W. J. STANTON PYPER. 


xX 


“Tn the coxcombry of taught charity, I gave away 
the cake to him.” 
CuHartas Lams.—Letter to Coleridge. 


KX 


“The realities of life only seem the mockeries.” 
CHartes LamMs.—Letter to Southey. 
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MR. GUTHRIE’S PASTELS, 


In a small space at the Dowdeswell Galleries—part 
of a passage partitioned off to make a room—are Mr. 
Guthrie’s pastels. The two exhibition-rooms proper 
are filled with pictures produced by the group forming 
what is called the “Newlyn School.” Subtleties of 
the dealers’ trade may dictate this placement in the 
event of two such exhibitions, side by side. The im- 
provised room contains the art interest, and were the 
pictures not a trifle cramped in the hanging, one could 
be well content; but they are cramped, and would be 
seen to more advantage in one of the rooms now given 
over to the productions of the “ Newlyn School.” 

Much has been written in praise of a group of people 
painting in some secluded spot in the country. One 
helps the other. They are uncontaminated by the 
fascinations of Town. They can commune with nature 
unbiassed by any other art interest than that daily 
productive around them. Not incurring the danger 
of being led to paint otherwise than in the manner 
of the most successful amongst them; no National 
Gallery within reach to warp their methods, originality 
should be the result. 

In the case of the “Newlyn School” it probably 
appears so to those unacquainted, until now, with a 
fourth-rate French method invented by Englishmen— 
a method that evades drawing entirely, and is spoken 
of as being careful of values ! i 

The motive of the “ Newlyn School” is apparent, 
for most unhappily for the one who first found fore- 
cast of fortune in his manufacture, it was impossible 
to register his pattern with the legend, “to imitate 
which is forgery.” 

There is no such thing as a “School of Painting.” 
There are “Trades Unions.” A painter who paints 
to develop his means of expression, works alone, 
oblivious of any so-called “School.” That he allies 
himself with others in methods of work is a sign of 
weakness, a confession that he looks for means of 
expression to be found for him, and indirectly that 
he has nothing to express. For to the painter, gifted 
with the faculty of seeing beautifully, is given the 
power of expressing what he sees with refinement 
and distinction, and the development of his power of 
expression is commensurate with the development of 
the faculty of seeing beautifully. Mr. Guthrie’s pas- 
tels admirably accentuate the foregoing truths. They 
are the work of a man keenly sensitive to the right 
use of his material. Pastel,as abundantly shown by 
the large predominance of ignorance on the point, 
making the exhibitions at the Grosvenor Gallery hope- 
lessly vulgar, is notto be used to ape oil-painting. It 
is in relation to oil-painting what the dainty suggestive- 
ness of the mandolin is to the illimitable power of an 
orchestra. Mr. Guthrie’3 method of expressing him- 
self is one which no change of fashion can render value- 
less, for it is the simple outcome of a refined observa- 
tion. That he isan artist, in an age of much incompe- 
tent manufacture, is evident in his delight in drawing, 
his sensitiveness to colour, his perfect pleasure in re- 
cording that which seems to him beautiful, without 
thought for those who shonld or should not be of like 
conviction. SIDNEY STARR. 


‘Fe was a man of incorrigible and Joszng honesty.” 
CHARLES Lamp.— Essays of Elia.” 


CHITTERLINGS. 


x 


HOW SOME OF THEM ARE ENGAGED IN A 
SEARCH. 


It is a very pretty, dainty kind of talk which has to 
do witii Discovery ; but, being cousin-german to Silence, 
it shares with Silence the neglect of Fashion. It suffers 
not so much from disuse as from abuse. Like lawn- 
tennis, it is coming more and more into the hands of 
professionals, and when a fragile pastime reaches so high 
an eminence it is in danger of extinction. Only if it be 
extraordinarily robust can it survive. 

People, I regret to say, have almost ceased to discover 
for the fun of the thing. They discover nowadays for 
money, whether it pe African Deserts, or the thoughts of 
Statesmen, or the wild courses of Cupid. Low creatures 
who write for newspapers have made it their trade, and 
there is little to be wondered at if the children of Light 
step past it with lifted skirts. 

The great dullard faction, wisely despairing of success 
in such emprise, have conspired against Discovery Talk, 
have defamed it, and have cursed it with bad names and 
opprobrious examples. There are Paul Prys in the world 
no doubt, and, in praising the practice of discovery, I do 
not desire to say a single word in their defence. Personally 
Tam averse to looking through keyholes, and to reading 
other folk’s letters. In complete candour, however, I 
must confess that, if the Angel who has. the charge of 
mortal temptations should ever cast in my way a partition 
wall with a crack in it, I shall certainly prove frail and 
listen. Up to this time I rejoice to say that the opportu- 
nity has never come to me. The nearest approach has 
been an attempt I once made to hear a sermon in 
advance of the world by putting my ear to the floor on 
a Saturday night while the curate, who inhabits below 
me, was engaged in rehearsals. This, to many people, 
will seem an odd eccentricity. 

Now, no one is going to say that curiosity in excess is 
anything else but hateful. That proposition has been 
established since a very short while after the beginning of 
things, and, although I am inclined to think that more 
people have been injured by their own than by other 
men’s inquisitiveness, that is no vindication of the 
habit, but rather the contrary. Many and many a one 
has ruined her life by looking into Bluebeard’s cupboard. 
Nor is Bluebeard invariably of the male sex. 

Bluebeards are callous creatures, thick-skinned as a 
rhinoceros, and often wholly devoid of conscience. When 
Bluebeard’s cupboard is opened he is rarely a sufferer, 
except in the fairy tale, where he becomes the victim of 
that form of improbability known as poetic justice. 

But all this is rather. beside the mark, for vulgar 
curiosity (which lurks in all of us more or less) is a 
very different thing from that delicate quintessence of 
scientific research that has for its object the study of 
one’s fellow-creatures in game of conversation. What 
can be more laudable than the desire to fathom the 


depths of those many beautiful “blue,” “brown,” or © 


“yellow” souls with whom any man moderately fortu- 


nate must meet now and then in the course of his earthly 


days? What can be more ennobling than to understand 
the natures, and therefore the excellencies of one’s fellows ? 
What more heavenly harmony than, after finding, to touch 
with delicate finger the responsive chords? You may 
chance upon a hidden joy and swell its volume—upon a 
hidden sorrow and pluck the brambles from its path. By 
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- this means you may possess a book of poems all your 
own—a library of romance, of tragedy, of comedy, of pas- 
toral in clear, extended form. Indeed over no 
other variety of talk am I so much disposed to become 
eloquent. 

Alas! Although J long to possess the art of Discovery, 
it is denied to me. Rarely are men gifted with it. A 
few women of my acquaintance practice it with consum- 
mate skill, and by watching them I have learned the 
rules, though I can never remember the moves. 

Sympathy is the great necessity and the admirable faculty 
of appearing not to notice. If you can contrive to express 
a vast and affectionate interest in that half of the phe- 
nomena which is immediately under your nose, the words 
that is the feelings and the looks of your fellow talker ; 
if you accomplish this and are content to accomplish 
nothing more ; if you can assume the air of clumsy unob- 
servance of the incidental details of his story, and blun- 
dering disregard of hints and inadvertences ; if, upon an 
almost barefaced avowal, you can achieve some comment 
to show how very far off you are from true suspicion ; 
if But what male can ever do these masterly feints ?.. 
The fact is we are all of us so inordinately vain, that the 
moment we think we are upon the trail, we must needs 
rush madly in to show how penetrating and acute we are. 
We e@laim Oln t Il see} coccse that girl over there in 
blue with the pink shoes. Of course!” 

Then the limpet draws him closer to the rock, and 
there is no good to be got of jerking at him. 

In this game a reputation for discretion will advantage 
you less than nothing. Discretion does not inspire con- 
fidences. It is a virtue founded upon coolness and calcu- 
lation. Nor is it commonly bound up in the same bundle 
with sympathy. The little fluttering heart, anxious to 
disburden itself, is terrified of Mr. Discretion. He is so 
grim, and very probably he will condemn. Perhaps he 
may even be so boorish as to stuff his hands in his trouser 
pockets and walk away ! 

I have noticed, too, that extreme simplicity often goes 
hand-in-hand with the most complete sympathy, so that 
some women discover a multitude of things without ever 
desiring or attempting to do.so. Discretion as a rule 
may not be charged against these ladies, for theirs is 
the gamblers’ maxim—“ Lightly come by lightly goes.” 

So far the making of confidences has been considered 
mainly from the point of view of the recipient. But, as 
Mr. Parnell has wisely remarked, ‘‘ every case has another 
side.” The other side of the confidence case may be put 
very briefly indeed. It is a philosopher who has uttered 
the following pregnant law :— 

‘“To make a Confidence, either deliberately or in haste, 
is merely to lay down in the cellar of the soul so many 
dozen of the Wine of Regret. The liquor has but one 
flavour, which is called Bitterness. Of this Bitterness, 
however, there is an infinity of degrees ; that being the 
lightest which comes to a man who shall have unbosomed 
himself in desert places to the dumb discretion of the Rocks 
and Trees ; that being the most sharp when he shall, in 
an unguarded moment, have spoken with his lips into the 
pink sea-shell of a woman’s ear.” 

PETER CHITTERLING. 


ere. ape 


“The country hates the Whigs. No wonder when 
we remember that if they had had their way we should 
have been wearing sabots at this time, with a French 
prefect probably in Holland House.” 


B, DISRAELI—“ Endymion.” 


SIR JOHN POPE HENNESSY. 


We grieve to see Sir John Pope Hennessy opposing 
Mr. Parnell], the greatest leader Ireland has ever had. 
Mr. Parnell is sure to win in North Kilkenny ; but we 
regret that the defeated one should be a brilliant 
member of the Whirlwind Party. 


Sse EE 


MR. BLUNT AND THE STANLEY 
SCANDAL. 


Mr. Blunt has written an admirable letter to an im- 
possible evening paper, which the Proprietor-Editor 
never reads. Luckily, however, it was copied into the 
Kidderminster Shuttle, and thus caught the eye of self- 
respecting readers. So unanswerable are the argu- 
ments that THE WHIRLWIND now reproduces it from 
Kidderminster, with no acknowledgements to the Pall 
Mall Gazette. Here is the letter : 


“Srr,—I am glad to see the Pall Mall Gazette proposing a 
judicial inquiry into the doings of the Stanley Expedition. It is 
probably the best chance old-fashioned humanity will ever have of 
protecting the weak races of the world in any effective way against 
the rush of civilised brutality. The best points and questions to 
urge would be, I thihk :— 


1. Under what legal sanction did Stanley and his companions 
make their raid across Africa? Was he the legally commissioned 
officer of any Government—the Congo Company’s, the Khedive’s of 
Egypt, the Sultan’s of Zanzibar, or ovr own? If not, and his 
operations extended beyond the dominions of any one of these 
Governments, are not his actions amenable to the ordinary laws of 
piracy? Itake it no man could fit out a yacht in any sea, make 
war on strangers, and enforce discipline on board with the penalty 
of death, without a commission, and remain unhanged for it. 

2. Wat was the truth of the object of the expedition? I saw 
Stanley’s start here with his black recruits picked out of the slums 
of Cairo, and I remember that nobody at the time believed this gang 
of desperadoes had any humane purpose: certainly not that of 
rescuing Emin, who did not want to be rescued. 

3. Stanley, now that the truth begins to show, throws all the 
blame of inhumanity on dead men. TheCommission should try and 
get from him his own “ butcher’s bill” with the advanced column. 
How many negro lives were really sacrificed in this march? How 
much blood was shed by his orders, perhaps for the “crime” of 
refusing him food or carriers? Mr. Herbert Ward gives evidence 
that “Mr. Stanley himself has had no hesitation in shooting his 
Zanzibari porters.’ How many porters has Stanley shot? 

4. Is not the British Government, which hasassumed the protec- 
tion of Zanzibar, bound to see Stanley prosecuted for the death of 
these Zanzibaris? Even supposing him to be the commissioned 
officer cf a recognised Government, are porters amenable to 
sentence of death for desertion? Or does the British Government 
recognise these carriers as Stanley’s slaves? He himself seems, 
from his letter to the Times, to consider the terms synonymous. 

5. Is it quite impossible to get at the diplomatic reasons which 
induced the British Government to subscribe £10,000 (or whatever 
was the sum) out of the Egyptian purse for this expedition, so un- 
profitable a one to Egypt? : 

Yours faithfully, 
WILFRED SCAWEN BLUNT. 
Garden of Sheykh Obeyd, near Cairo, 
November 21.” 


——__+—__ 


“Did you ever taste frogs? Get them if you can. 
They are like little Lilliput rabbits only a thought 
nicer.” 

CHARLES LAMB.—Letter to P. G. Patmore. 
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LIVELY AND ECCENTRIC STORIES. 


Tan Osis CLUB: 

One hot afternoon in August a gorgeous young gentle- 
man, one would say the last of his race in London, set 
out from the Circus end, and proceeded to stroll along the 
lonely expanse of Piccadilly Deserta. True to the tra- 
ditions of his race, faithful even in the wilderness, he had 
not bated one jot or tittle of the regulation equipage ; a 
glorious red and yellow blossom in his woolly and 
exquisitely-cut frock-coat proclaimed him a true son of 
the carnation, hat, and boots and chin were all polished 
to the highest pitch ; though there had not been rain for 
many weeks his trouser-ends were duly turned up, and 
the poise of the gold-headed cane was in itself a liberal 
education. But ah! the heavy change since June, when 
the leaves glanced green in the sunlit air, and the club 
windows were filled, and the hansoms flashed in long pro- 
cessions through the streets, and girls smiled from every 
carriage. The young man sighed; he thought of the 
quiet little evenings at the Phcenix, of encounters of the 
Row, of the drive to Hurlingham, and many pleasant 
dinners in joyous company. Then he glanced up and saw 
a bus, half-empty, slowly lumbering along the middle of 
the street, and in front of the ‘‘ White Horse Cellars” a 
four-wheeler had stopped still (the driver was asleep on 
his seat), and in the “ Badminton” the blinds were down. 
He half expected to see the Briar Rose trailing gracefully 
over the Hotel Cosmopole ; certainly the Beauty, if such 
a thing were left in Piccadilly, was fast asleep. 

Absorbed in these mournful reflections the hapless 
Johnny strolled on without observing that an exact 
duplicate of himself was advancing on the same pavement 
from the opposite direction ; save that the inevitable car- 
nation was salmon colour, and the cane a silver-headed 
one, instruments of great magnifying power would have 
been required to discriminate between them. The two 
met : each raised his eyes simultaneously at the strange 
sight of a well-dressed man, and each adjured the same 
old world deity : 

“By Jove! old man, what the deuce are you doing 
here?” 

The gentleman who had advanced from the direction of 
Hyde Park Corner was the first to answer. 

“Well, to tell the truth, Austin, I am detained in town 
on—ah—legal business. But how is it you are not in 
Scotland ?” 

“Well, it’s curious ; but the fact is, I have legal busi- 
ness in town also.” 

“You don’t say so? Great nuisance, ain’t it? But these 
things must be seen to, or a fellow finds himself in no end 
of a mess, don’t you know?” 

“He does, by Jove! ‘That’s what I thought.” 

Mr. Austin relapsed into silence for a few moments. 

‘‘ And where are you off to, Phillipps?” 

The conversation had passed with the utmost gravity 
on both sides ; at the joint mention of legal business, it 
was true, a slight twinkle had passed across their eyes, 
but the ordinary observer would have said that the weight 
of ages rested on those unruffled brows. 

“T really couldn’t say. I thought of having a quiet 
dinner at Azario’s. The “ Badminton” is closed, you 
know, for repairs or somethin’, and I can’t stand the 
Junior Wilton. Come along with me, and let’s dine 
together.” 

“By Jove! I think I will. I thought of calling on my 
solicitor, but I daresay he can wait.” 


‘“Ah! Ishould think he could. We'll have some of 
that Italian wine—stuff in salad-oil flasks—you know what 
I mean.” 

The pair solemnly wheeled round, and solemnly paced 
towards the Circus, meditating, doubtless, on many things. 
The dinner in the little restaurant pleased them with a 
grave pleasure, as did the Chianti, of which they drank a 
great deal too much; “quite a light wine, you know,” 
said Phillipps, and Austin agreed with him, so they 
emptied a quart flask between them, and finished up with 
a couple of glasses apiece of Green Chartreuse. As they 
came out into the quiet street, smoking vast cigars, the 
two slaves to duty and “legal business” felt a dreamy 
delight in all things, the street seemed full of fantasy in 
the dim light of the lamps, and a single star shining in 
the clear sky above seemed to Austin exactly of the same 
colour as Green Chartreuse. Phillipps agreed with him 
‘“You know, old fellow,” he said, “there are times when 
a fellow feels all sorts of strange things—you know, the 
sort of things they put in the magazines, don’t you know, 
and novels. By Jove, Austin, old man, I feel as if I could 
write a novel myself.” 

The pair wandered aimlessly on, not quite knowing 
where they were going, turning from one street to another, 
and discoursing in a maudlin strain. A great cloud had 
been slowly moving up from the south, darkening the 
sky, and suddenly it began to rain, at first slowly with 
great heavy drops, and then faster and faster in a pitiless, 
hissing shower ; the gutters flooded over, and the furious 
drops danced up from the stones. The two Johnnies 
walked on as fast as they could, whistling and calling 
“Hansom!” in vain; they were really getting very 
wet, 

“Where the dickens are we?” said Phillipps. “ Con- 
found it all, I don’t know. We ought to be in Oxford 
Street.” 

They walked on a little farther, when suddenly, to their 
great joy, they found a dry archway, leading into a dark 
passage or courtyard. They took shelter silently, too 
thankful and too wet to say anything. Austin looked at 
his hat, it was a wreck ; and Phillipps shook himself feebly, 
like a tired terrier. 

“What a beastly nuisance this is,’ he muttered: “I 
only wish I could see a hansom.” 

Austin looked into the street, the rain was still falling 
in torrents ; he looked up the passage, and noticed for the 
first time that it led to a great house, which towered 
grimly against the sky. It seemed all dark and gloomy, 
except that from some chink in a shutter a light shone 
out. He pointed it out to Phillipps, who stared vacantly 
about him, then exclaimed : 

‘““Hang it! I know where we are now. At least, I 
don’t exactly know, you know, but I once came by here 
with Wylliams, and he told me there was some club or 
somethin’ down this passage; I don’t recollect exactly 
what he said. Hullo! why there goes Wylliams. I say, 
Wylliams, tell us where we are?” 

A gentlema1 had brushed past them in the darkness, 
and was walking fast down the passage. He heard his 
name and turned round, looking rather annoyed. 

“Well, Phillipps, what do you want? Good evening, 
Austin ; you seem rather wet, both of you.” 

“T should think we were wet; got caught in the rain. 
Didn’t you tell me once there was some club down here ? 
I wish you’d take us in, if you’re a member.” 

Mr. Wylliams looked steadfastly at the two forlorn young 
men for a moment, hesitated, and said : 

‘Well, gentlemen, you may come with me if you like. 
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But I must impose a condition ; that you both give me 
your word of honour never to mention the club, or any- 
thing that you see while you are in it, to any individual 
whatsoever.” 

“Certainly not,’ replied Austin; “of course we 
shouldn’t dream of doing so, should we, Phillipps ?” 

‘‘No,no ; goahead, Wylliams,we’ll keep it dark enough.” 

The party moved slowly down the passage till they 
came to the house. It was very large and very old ; it 
looked as though it might have been an embassy of the 
last century. Wrylliams whistled, knocked twice at the 
door, and whistled again, and it was opened by a man 
in black. 

‘Friends of your’s, Mr. Wylliams ?” 

Wylliams nodded, and they passed on. 

‘“Now mind,” he whispered, as they paused at a door, 
“you are not to recognise anybody, and nobody will 
recognise you.” 

The two friends nodded, and the door was opened, and 
they entered a vast room, brilliantly lighted with electric 
lamps. Men were standirg in knots, walking up and 
down, and smoking at little tables ; it was just like any 
club smoking-room. Conversation was going on, but ina 
low murmur, and every now and then someone would 
stop talking, and look anxiously at a door at the other 
end of the room, and then turn round again It was 
evident that they were waiting for something or some- 
body. Austin and Phillipps were sitting on a sofa, ost in 


amazement ; nearly every face was familiar tothem The . 


flower of the Row was in that strange club-room ; several 
young noblemen, a young fellow who had just come into 
an enormous fortune, three or four fashionable artists and 
literary men, an eminent actor, and a well-known canon. 
What could it mean? They were all supposed to be scat- 
tered far and wide over the habitable globe, and yet here 
they were. Suddenly there came a loud knock at the 
door ; every man started, and those who were sitting got 
up. A servant appeared. 

‘The President is awaiting you, gentlemen,” he said, 
and vanished. 

One by one the members fled out, and Wylliams 
and the two guests brought up the rear. They 
found themselves in a room still larger than the first, 
but almost quite dark. The president sat at a long 
table, and before him burned two candles, which barely 
lighted up his face. It was the famous Duke of Darting- 
ton, the largest landowner in England. As soon as the 
members had entered, he said in a cold hard voice, 
‘‘Gentlemen, you know 9ur rules, the book is prepared. 
Whoever opens it at the black page is at the disposal of 
the committee and myself. We had better begin.” Some- 
one began to read out the names in a low distinct voice, 
pausing between each name, and the member called came 
up to the table and opened at random the pages of a big 
folio volume that lay between the twocandles. Thegloomy 
light made it difficult to distinguish features, but Phiilipps 
heard a groan beside him, and recognised an old friend. 
His face was working fearfully, the man was evidently in 
an agony of terror. “One by one the members opened the 
book ; as each man did so he passed out by another door. 
At last there was only one left ; it was Phillipps’s friend, 
There was foam upon his lips as he passed upto the table, 
and his hand shook as he opened the leaves. Wvylliams 
had passed out after whispering to the president, and had 
returned to his friend’s side. He could hardly hold them 
back as the unfortunate man groaned in agony and leant 
against the table: he had opened the book at the black 
page. ‘Kindly come with me, Mr, D’Aubigny,” said the 
president, and they passed out together. 


“We can go now,” said Wylliams, “I think the rain 
has gone off. Remember your promise, gentlemen. 
You have been at a meeting of the Lost Club. You will 
never see that young man again. Good night.” 

It isn’t murder, is it ?”’ gasped Austin. 

“Oh no, not at all. Mr. D’Aubigny will, I hope, live 
for many years; he has disappeared, merely dissappeared. 
Good night ; there’s a hansom that will do for you.” 

The two friends went to their homes in dead silence. 
They did not meet again for three weeks, and each thought 
the other looked ill and shaken. ‘They walked drearily, 
with grave averted faces, down Piccadilly, each afraid to 
begin the recollection of the terrible club. Of a sudden 
Phillipps stopped as if he had been shot. ‘Look there, 
Austin,” he muttered, ‘look at that.” The posters of 
tne evening papers were spread out beside the pavement, 
and on one of them Austin saw in large blue letters, “* Mys- 
terious disapppearance of a Gentleman.” Austin bought 
a copy and turned over the leaves with shaking fingers 
till he found the brief paragraph—‘‘ Mr. St. John 
D’Aubigny, of Stoke D’Aubigny, in Sussex, has disap- 
peared under mysterious circumstances. Mr. D’Aubigny 
was staying at Strathdoon, in Scotland, and came up to 
London, as is stated, on business, on August 16th. It has 
been ascertained that he arrived safely at King’s Cross, 
and drove to Piccadilly Circus, where he got out. It is 
said that he was last seen at the corner of Glass House 
Street, leading from Regent street into Soho. Since the 
above date the unfortunate gentleman, who was much 
liked in London society, has not been heard of. Mr. 
D’Aubigny was to have been married in September. The 
police are extremely reticent.” 

“Good God! Austin, this is dreadful. 
ber the date. Poor fellow, poor fellow.” 

‘‘Phillipps, I think I shall go home, I feel sick.” 

D’Aubigny was never heard of again. But the strangest 
part of a strange story remains to be told. The two 
friends called upon Wylliams, and charged him with being 
a member of the Lost club, and an accomplice in the fate 
of D’Aubigny. The placid Mr. Wylliams at first stared 
at the two pale, earnest faces, and finally roared with 
aughter. 

‘“My dear fellows, what on earth are you talking about ? 
I never heard such a cock-and-bull in my life. As you 
say, Phillipps, I once pointed out to you a house said to 
be a club, as we were walking through Soho ; but that 
was a low gambling club, frequented by German waiters. 
I am afraid the fact is that Azario’s Chianti was rather 
too strong for you. However, I will try and convince 
you of your mistake.” 

Wylliams forthwith summoned his man, who swore 
that he and his master were in Cairo during the whole 
of August, and offered to produce the hotel bills. Phill- 
ipps shook his head, and they went away. Their next 
step was to try and find out the archway where they had 
taken shelter, and after a good deal of trouble they suc- 
ceeded. They knocked at the door of the gloomy house, 
whistling as Wylliams had done. They were admitted 
by a respectable mechanic in a white apron, who was evi- 
dently astonished at the whistle ; in fact he was inclined 
to suspect the influence of a “‘drop toomuch.” However, 
he willingly showed them over the premises. The place 
was a billiard table factory, and had been so (as they learnt 
in the neighbourhood) for many years. The rooms must 
once have been large and magnificent, but most of them 
had been divided into three or four separate workshop 
by wooden partitions. ap 

Phillipps sighed ; he could do nomore for his lost friend ; 
but both he and Austin remained unconvinced. In jus. 
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tice to Mr. Wylliams, it must be stated that Lord Henry 
Harcourt assured Phillipps that he had seen Wylliams in 
Cairo about the middle of August ; he thought, but could 
not be sure, on the 16th ; and, also, that that the recent 
disappearances of some well known men about town are 
patient of explanations which would exclude the agency of 
the Lost Club. ARTHUR MACHEN. 


Se 


THE BEAUTIES OF LONDON FOGS. 


Now that November has come once more with its fogs, 
and with the absolutely futile, but apparently never to be 
ended plans for their abolition, the truly enlightened 
individual begins at last to find the streets of London not 
only endurable, but delightful. 

This sentence may, perhaps, arouse astonishment and 
dissent in the mind of the Philistine. I do not, however, 
address my remarks to him, nor shall I degrade myself 
by appealing to the intelligence of the man of Gath, 

Here let me stop to apologise to the descendants, if 
there be any, of the original men of Gath. 

We have adopted the word Philistine from the jargon 
of ignorant, beer-swilling, tobacco- puffing German 
students, who are in the habit of affixing to the few 
among their compatriots who condescend to shave and 
wash their faces, various opprobrious epithets, among 
others, the name of Philistine. 

The Philistines were, in reality, a most interesting and 
remarkable race, it is generally thought, of Aryan origin, 
who maintained a brave and successful struggle against 
the encroaching bands of Jews who invaded their territory, 
and it is sad, indeed, to think of the fate that has over- 
taken their name and country. 

But to resume. The people who secretly admire oleo- 
graphs but publicly applaud pastels, who go to art 
furnishers and wear impossible clothes, talk foolishly 
about the hideousness of London in winter, and go so far 
as to maintain that London is only tolerable in the spring 
and early summer. 

Now I have seen these people strolling past Turner’s 
masterpieces with looks of more or less dissembled aver- 
sion on their faces, and anon I have seen them hustling 
one another for front places to view the “ Derby Day” 
of Mr. Frith, and I am well aware that in their case 
expostulation would avail nothing. I shall, therefore, 
address myself to the enlightened reader, and ask him to 
join with me in praising London fogs. 

And firstly, they delight me by the strangeness and 
mystery with which they invest the most familiar scenes. 
I may, in this, be peculiar, but I confess I prize mysterious- 
ness as one of the most precious possessions left to us. I 
have always wished to make the acquaintance of the man 
in Edgar Allan Poe’s story who kept his shutters con- 
tinually closed, slept by day, and took his walks by night. 
And when I have a house of my own, I intend to follow 
his example. In a fog everything is transfigured and 
idealised. Crudeness and vulgarity are softened away, 
and dullness acquires unexpected distinction. 

A brooding tranquility pervades all things, and we our- 
selves, wrapped round with cloud and secrecy, and 
removed from the prying eyes of men, with our own 
thoughts for companions, move onwards as through end- 
less space. 

If a man ever thinks at all, and some men do, he would 
then think, and think profitably. And thus it is that 
the dwellers in misty and in mountainous regions are ever 
given tothought, or to what some call, ignorantly, dreaming. 


The infinite is brought closer to them ; they see less of 
the absurdity and hear less of the chatter of fools, and 
they profit by it. In ancient Ireland, the draoi or druid, 
who was the wise man and mystic dreamer, travelled 
invisibly, “swift as the clear, cold wind of spring,” and 
often have I wished for the same power, if only to escape 
for a while into the region of undisturbed and unruffled 
thought. Failing the gift of invisibility, I repeat, a 
London fog is the next most precious gift to wearied 
mortals. May we have many of them in the coming 
winter ! 

Has my reader ever noticed the incongruity which 
exists between our stiff and stark modern streets and the 
climate we live in? Has it never struck him that rectan- 
gularity and severity of outline are ludicrous against a 
background of mist and cloud? I confess that, to me, 
the streets of London are places to be shunned except 
when the kindly fog pulls over them its fantastical, all- 
obscuring, and all varying veil. 

Then for a short time one can in fancy walk through 
the streets trod by one’s ancestors, and the secret of the 
ages of faith and wonder seems half revealed. Our old 
churches are the few remnants we have left of those 
marvellous times ; but in the glare of a summer’s day, 
how strange, abandoned, and stared out of countenance 
they look! 

Their friends have all left them ; their new neighbours 
know them not. Mammon looks down upon them 
superciliously from the height of his lordly temples, and 
the houses which once clustered round with kindly and 
sympathetic looks have given place to the repulsiveness 
and inhumanity of the modern shop. 

Mist and fog alone can restore them to their past, and 
give them a brief forgetfulness of the sordid and irreverent 
present. 

But if we would understand them as they were once 
understood, we must enter them, and while, like incense 
clouds, the mist rises to the roof, and hangs over the 
altar, we may dream of days when the money-changer 
had not yet set up his table in the sanctury, nor the 
bourgeors taken up his abode in the palace. 


W. J. STANTON PYPER. 
i 


The Philistines are down upon me again, attacking me 
upon the strongest of all my strong points—my absolute 
right to illustrate my principles just as [think fit, whether 
from the realm of fact or fiction, history or poetry, or 
otherwise. ‘The fiz de szécle Philistine in the Azzaro of 
London is, I fancy, just the sort of individual to deny with 
Niebuhr, the poet—that Philistine iconoclast of beautiful 
myths and legends, images still worshipped by the Odd- 
man—the poet’s privilege to believe in the legend of 
Romulus and Remus and the She-Wolf. In his petti- 
fogging, pedagogic accuracy he would, no doubt, even go 
so far as to dispute my imperscriptible right to quote 
against him, or his followers, Esop’s Fables. This Philis- 
tine on the /7garo is described to a T by Wordsworth :— 

—Physician—one all eyes : 

Philosopher, a fingering knave, 

One who would peep and botanize 

Upon his mother’s grave. h 
If he lists, not that I care the fag-end of a cigar about 
pedantic accuracy in regard to myths, let the Fzgaro 
Philistine consult his ‘‘Southey” about the sublime 
Trafalgar Legend ; if he does not find it there, so much 
the worse—not for me, but for Nelson’s biographer. 


ODD-MAN. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


IL. 
The stories sent in for competition are so very dull that 
no prize can be awarded. 


We 
This competition has proved a failure. We shall give 
the 27s. to the original epigrammatist. We have mislaid 
his name and address, but shall welcome his application. 
The dullards whose productions have contributed to a 
bonfire include Charles Stevenson, of the Newcastle Dazly 
Leader ; Hugh P. Bayne, 354, Crown Street, Glasgow ; 
“The Showman”; Edmond V. Drea, Munster Express 
Office, Waterford; Edward Canham, 7, Neale Street, 
Ipswich ; John Sansome, 20, Lovely Lane, Warrington ; 
H. L. McCulloch, 65, York Place, Edinburgh; ‘‘W. J. 
B.” ; and some others whose names and addresses have 
gone astray. 
Here is the winning epigram. Among the blind the 
one-eyed Kaffir is King : 
“To the Editor of Zhe Hawk. 
“Hawk? No, not one of those which soar ! 
“Hawk and spit venom? Yes! 
‘What's in a name? was asked of yore. 
‘“ Just this, that you, I guess 
“Contrive to be Augustus Moore 
“And not disgust us less.” 


VI. 
Here are some of the shoals of suggested inscriptions 
for the prizes in THE WHIRLWIND Beauty Show : 
‘This box is Browning’s ’gainst the grain ; 
“‘ Fie wears no grateful air.* 
‘Alas! The reason’s very plain 
“He has no looks to spare.” 


XK 


‘“ A case for reflection.” 
BLOWHARD. 


Mr. Augustus Moore. 
“Rude am J in my speech.” 
Bacon’s ‘ Othello,” act 1, sc. 3. 


F. J. BRADLEY. 


Mr. Oscar Browning. 
“Like the toad, ugly wears yet a precious 
jewel in his head. ” 


Percy C. Scutt. 


Mr. Augustus Moore. 
a have some marks of yours upon my pate, 
SONGS upon my shoulders.” 
Bacon’s ‘‘ Comedy of Errors,” act 1, sc. 3. 


E. ALLAN. 
Mr. Augustus Moore. 


“Thou most lying slave 
“Whom stripes may move, not kindness.” 
Bacon’s “ Tempest,” act 1, sc. 1. 
E. ALLAN. 


* Yes, he does.—H. G. G. 


Mr. Oscar Wilde. 
“Thou cream-faced loon ! 
‘“Where got’st thou that goose look?” 
Bacon’s ‘‘ Macbeth,” act 5, sc. I. 


BK. ALLAN. 
Sir Richard Temple. 


“Shall I compare thee to a summer's day? 
more lovely.” 
Mr. Augustus Moore. 
‘Plain Moore, you're plainly qualified 
‘To play your petty part ; 


“ The Hawk demands smart writers, 
“ And the Master made you smart.” 


W. MILES. 
Mr. Oscar Wilde. 


“ Repeat that you're a dream of art 
‘The statement all will credit, 

“Tf you repeat it oft enough 
‘They'll think that Whistler said it.” 


W. MILEs. 
Mr. Augustus Moore. 


‘““Oh! cursed fate that gave thee to the Moor.” 
Bacon’s ‘“ Othello.” 


Mr. Augustus Moore. 
“Never was dash’d out, at one lucky hit 
A fool, so just a copy ‘of a wit ; 
So like, that critics said, and courtiers swore, 
A wit it was, and call’d ‘the phantom Moore.” 
Pope. “ Dunciad.” Book IL., 46-so0. 


| ARS AIS 1B 12 
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The prize is awarded to T. B. Allen, 43, London Road, 
Portsmouth. But the Proprietor reserves his Geese as 
to what he shall inscribe. 


Thou art 


ADMIRER OF BEAUTY. 


T. B. ALLEN. 


RONDEAU. 


I would I slept in some far twilight land 
Where night and day in fast embrace had met, 
And where my weary soul might well forget 
The madness of life’s breath, and understand 
What rest were possible for heats death-spann’d. 
With silence as a guard about me set, 
And on my brow the touch of Death’s cool hand, 
I would I slept. 


Yet, O, my Love, for thee I still would tread 
These barren ways and flowerless fields of night, 
That I may glean from thence some small delight 
For thee to cherish ; then, my weary head 
Low bowed as a flower that cold winds smite, 
I would I slept. 


CHARLES KENNETT Burrow, 
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THE APPROACHING MASSACRE IN 
AMERICA, 


The unfortunate individuals usually known as North 
American Indians seem to be just now exciting alarm 
in the minds of the bloodstained marauders, who arro- 
gate to themselves the exclusive possession of that 
which they term civilization, and who, apparently 
because they have unsettled everything in the country, 
call themselves settlers. 

We suppose the unhappy Indians will be shot down, 
and things will go on as they have usually done in 
these cases. Tranquility will be restored, fresh land 
grabbed from the natives, and the settlers will return 
thanks. 

These wretched settlers for the present grow fat and 
prosper upon the lands they have filched from their 
original owners, but the day of their destrnction is not 
far off. 

In a few years they will find themselves in the 
condition of the puny struggling beings inhabiting the 
Eastern portion of the United states, devoid of intelli- 
gence, physical beauty, and refinement, a collection 
of washed out dregs, shivering at the approach of the 
Nemesis which must before long overtake them. They 
shall fall, and there shall be none to grieve for their 
fall. 

To the lying, canting puritanism they originally 
possessed, they have added commercial fraud and 
political baseness. Their lives are vulgar and their 
deaths ignoble. They ruin their bodies and souls for 
money, and when they becomerich they are the laughing- 
stocks of the world as they hurry from place to 
place, henpecked by their gaudy, over-dressed wives 
and daughters, and without even the health requisite 
for the digestion of the costly viands on which they 
lavish their ill gotten hoards. 

No, the Indians will not die unavenged. They may 
suffer the penalty of their bravery and be massacred 
and outlawed, to provide sensational headings for 
mendacious American newspapers. But let them con- 
sole themselves with the reflection that America, over 
whose face civilisations have passed and left scarce a 
trace, shall one day be the tomb of the pigmies who 
now deface her beauties, and of their puny works. 


W. J. STANTON PYPER. 
nn 


“¢ Youare looking at my love-letters,’ I say, smiling. 

‘They don’t look very loviug,’ he remarks. 

‘They are from my duns,’ I say boldly. ‘They take 
greater interest in my movements than any of my 
friends. They call to see me by day ; they are delighted 
when I return from abroad ; and they write to me by 
every post. Does not that look like love ?’” 


F. C. PHILIPS.—“ As: in a Looking-Glass.” 
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“Tf the sun be hell, it is not for the fire, but for 
the sempiternal motion of that miserable body of 
light. How much more dignified leisure hath a 
mussel glued to his unpassable rocky limit two inch 
square !”’ 

CHARLES LAMB.—“ Letter to Coleridge,” 


AN APOLOGY FOR “OLD MAIDS.” 


On the threshold of this delicate question, I demur to 
the indiscriminate application to every unmarried woman 
of a certain, or uncertain age, of the opprobious term 
‘Old Maid.” Let us distinguish, as the logicians say, 
between the Old Maid proper and the unmarried woman. 
To constitute an Old Maid it does not suffice simply to be 
husbandless. That may be a mere accident, but the 
essential factor in Old Maidism is the lack of qualities and 
qualifications, moral and physical, which not only fit a 
woman to be a wife, but the absence of which effectually 
blocks the way to her attaining the high, if not always 
holy, estate of matrimony. An unmarried woman, there- 
fore, is not an Old Maid simply and solely because she 
has not taken unto herself a husband. There may be 
many valid and praiseworthy reasons for such an act of 
self-denial. Not to speak of the recognised vocation to 
the life of the cloister, there are high and honourable 
motives which induce many women—perhaps often the 
noblest of womankind—to elect a life of single blessedness. 

Take, for instance, the woman who “can love but once, 
love only one,” and, crossed in love—if an oyster 
can be ciossed in love, why uot a woman— shrinks 
ever after from what must needs be to her a loveless 
marriage. Far from being soured by her disappointment, 
or becoming morose of heart, she lives a life of practical 
usefulness, full of sympathy for others, self-forgetful, 
cherishing tender memories, a living example ina heedless 
and inconstant generation of fidelity of heart. To call 
such a woman, fitted by nature to be a tender wife and a 
thoughtful mother of children, an Old Maid, is almost as 
absurd as to affix such a stigma on the cloistered nun. 
Perhaps even still less of an Old Maid is that far from 
uncommon type of woman who hesitates about marrying 
because they who seek her in marriage do not come up to 
her high standard. In her heart of hearts she cherishes 
an ideal, maybe an ideal born of romance, or even if 
based upon the more solid ground of reasonable hope or 
expectation, yet an ideal which accident, or misadventure, 
or even Fate has not brought within her reach. She seeks 
“not Lancelot, not another, but him the highest.” Her 
sensitive nature shrinks from committing herself, her 
hopes and aspirations, her heart and happiness, to the 
keeping of a lesser man. She awaits in expectancy, pale 
as the light of the morning, the coming of him her 
counterpart ; he may never come, or come too late. She 
may, perchance, be over fastidious in her tastes, over 
sensitive of heart, too aspiring in her hopes; but it would 
be a rough tongue set wagging by an unfeeling heart 
which could call such a woman an Old Maid. Unto her, 
unlike, perhaps, the majority of women, the all-in-all in 
marriage is not the Institution, but the individual. House 
and home is to her a happy accident, the husband is the 
essential thing. Her error, if error it be, springs from a 
noble nature ; at any rate, it is‘an error on the right side 
in this husband-hunting generation. 

Again, scattered up and down throughout the country, 
in towns, villages, and hamlets, are girls innumerable 
destined, by no fault or failing of their own, to remain all 
their lives unmarried. In them, for the most part, is the 
making of a good wife and a happy mother of children. 
Accident, misadventure, or the necessity of things, or, 
perhaps, social customs and prejudices or restraints, not of 
their own making or seeking, have placed them outside 
the pale of marriage. They bear their cross—for the 
denial of marriage to a true woman is a heavy cross—for 
the most part with a noble fortitude. Their hearts and 
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hands and hopes are often devoted with splendid unselfish- 
ness:to the well-being of others. What ministering angels 
are they not, at least the best of them, in the home they 
have never been called upon to quit? what veritable 
Sisters of Charity in a barren world, which to them is 
but a wider cloister. ‘To nickname even the least of this 
noble army of social martyrs an Old Maid, is an insult to 
the understanding, for it is a malicious misapplication of 
terms. 

All I can say is, what fools we men too often are: 
we pass by with blind eyes and dulled senses the fairest 
flowers in the garden of life; pass them by unsought, 
unplucked, only to fall ready victims to the baser sort of 
women who seek us out, throw themselves at our heads, 
fool and flatter us to the top ot our bent, caring all the 
while no more and no less for the simpleton they succeed 
in entrapping by their arts than they did for the baker's 
dozen or so they had already angled for in vain. The 
pearl beyond price is not cast up on the shore at our 
careless feet, but has to be sought and found inthe hidden 
depths of the silent sea. 

The unmarried woman is, like the poor, always with us. 
She is often in a family the best of the bunch, the sweetest 
flower, whose sweetness is not wasted on the desert air, 
but cherished as the choicest balm and blessing in the 
heart. How many of us do not keep in loving memory 
the maiden aunt or sister, the most unselfish and sym- 
pathetic of women, who gladly sacrifices self to others’ 
weal. She is the prop or mainstay, maybe, of a father’s 
broken life, or of a mother’s declining years, or the glad 
substitute to motherless children for a mother’s care and 
tenderness—a friend in need to all who come to her for 
counsel or kindness or for thoughtful and tender sym- 
pathy. 

The unthinking world owes much more than, in its 
Philistine ingratitude, it cares to repay to the woman who, 
foregoing of her own will husband and home, becomes a 
veritable Sister of Charity to all about her, at home or 


abroad. Let her pass with a silent blessing—Zzberav7 


ammam meam. I have made, or, at least, have attempted 
to make, some reparation to the much-maligned woman 
whom an ungrateful world in levity or in malice too often 
unjustly and wrongly stigmatises as ‘Old Maid.” For the 
Old Maid proper, as I shall show next week, I have no 
apology to offer, for she deserves none. Yet let us ever keep 
a warm corner in the heart for the woman unmarried by 
no fault of her own, who is not by nature, but by mere 
accident or freak of ill-fortune, or by the cruel necessity 
of things, an Old Maid in name only. 
AN ODD-MAN. 
ee 


A DEAD WORLD. 


O planet immemoriably old 

On whose quenched brow the chill of ages lies, 

Again I see th’ unwearied sun arise 

And with his warm beams thy drear sides enfold. 

But thou heed’st not. Around thy craters cold 

No breezes now may fan life’s fevered eyes, 

Or on their bosom bear life’s laughs and sighs. 

For death reignsthere. Through the dim ether rolled 

Silence is thine and who regards thy fate ? 

There is no pity in the calm heav’n’s face, 

Nay, nor shall be when dead lies yonder gun, 

One sparkle less, of countless hosts but one. 

Then why repine ? Know we not, soon or late, 

All things must lie wrapped in the shroud of space. 
W. J, STANTON PYPER, 


THE OVERTHROW OF THE JESUITS IN 
THE LAST CENTURY. 


Ganganelli, known to history as Clement XIV., had no 
sooner commenced to reign than severe pressure was 
brought to bear by the Bourbon courts in favour of the 
suppression of the Jesuits. To pacify the Catholic sove- 
reigns was his first task. He at once renounced all pre- 
tensions over Parma, effected a reconciliation with Portu- 
gal, and adopted a cautious and moderate tone in his 
dealings with the embassadors. The result was seen in 
corresponding concessions, and Avignon and Beneventum 
were restored. The Pope’s chief business was diplomacy, 
and he was virtually his own minister, conducting every 
negociation himself. He observed that a sovereign who 
had many confidants could hardly fail to be betrayed. 
Someone asked him if he was quite sure of his secretaries. 
“Yes,” he replied, “although I have ¢hree,” and he held 
up the three first fingers of the right hand. 

It was a sight to which Europe had long been unaccus- 
tomed—a monk called upon every day to deal with 
the most difficult questions of politics and diplomacy. 
His success in public business was extraordinary. His 
contemporaries wondered at this man from the cloister, 
who showed himself so shrewd and statesmanlike. Yet 
they were nearer than we are to the time when almost all 
public men were monks ; when arts and learning were 
found in the cloister exclusively ; when law was built up 
to protect liberty from brute force ; universities founded, 
cathedrals built, and civilization saved perhaps from 
perishing by the brains and the hands of the great mon- 
astic orders. Much controversy has arisen over the char- 
acter of this able priest, but in regard to the chief event 
of his reign, the suppression of the Jesuits, there is every 
reason to believe that he acted under compulsion, the 
Bourbons leading the way in a species of crusade, and the 
days having gone by when a Pope could form a league to 
resist them. All, however, agree that he wasa diplomatist 
and a man of affairs, and his remarks on men and things 
are still worth attention. His opinion of books was not 
unlike Lord Bolingbroke’s. He believed “that all the 
books in the world might be reduced to six thousand 
volumes in folio,’—but why not six hundred ?—and that 
those of his own age “were nothing but paintings which 
daubers had found the art of cleaning and varnishing in 
order to present them in a new or fresher light to the 
public view.” He doubted the permanent effect of the 
infidel books then appearing in such profusion. “The 
more there are,’ he said, “the more the world will be 
convinced of the necessity of religion.” Of their writers 
he thought that they “knew only howto diga ditch, without 
having anything to supply its place with ;” of Voltaire, 
“that he attacked religion so often only because it was 
troublesome to him ;” and that Rousseau was “a painter 
who always failed in the heads, and excelled only in the 
drapery.” 

He retained his simple tastes in the great position to 
which he hadrisen. The Franciscans were dear to him, 
and at Castelgandolfo, to which he often retired, his com- 
panion was generally an old friend, a monk of the order. 
That there was much that was amiable and attractive 
about him is well known, but the suppression of the 
Jesuits has surrounded his name with a number of con- 
troversies. This is especially the case with regard to his 
famous Leéers, polished and simple in style, concise, 
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weighty, and moderate. But did he write them? The 
weight of evidence on the whole is against the supposition 
that they are all his. In the first place, there is his 
well-known aversion to swelling the ranks of authors. 
In the next there is the fact that he was immersed in a 
mass of public business throughout his reign, which left 
him little leisure for writing. It is admitted, however, 
that some at least are Ganganelli’s own, and it is not im- 
probable that many others are amplified from notes of 
conversations and other literary fragments, for ‘‘ Brother 
Francis,” though averse to authorship in the usual 
sense, kept his “ three secretaries”? pretty constantly em- 
ployed. The best known edition is that which appeared 
at Paris in 1775, under the title of Lettres intéressantes 
du Pape Clément XIV., which obtained an immense cir- 
culation. The translator and editor was Louis Antoine 
de Caraccioli. 

The Pope, I have said, was not a free agent at this 
time. Had he refused to suppress the Jesuits, the Bour- 
bon armies would have once more entered his territory, 
and reduced him to the condition of a prisoner or a fugi- 
tive, the condition of so many Popes. It would be an un- 
profitable task to recall even a portion of the vast mass 
of accusations and suspicions of the time. His chief 
advisers in the affair were Cardinal Malvezzi, Archbishop 
of Bologna, and Cardinal Corsini. The unsleeping hatred 
of Pombal was at work too. 

We find the names of men of many nations, Almada, 
Campomanés, Azparu, Monino Count of Florida Blanca, 
all acting under one influence and to one end. On the 
23rd July, 1773, the storm burst. By the brief—for, as 
writers favourable to them are careful to tell us, it was 
not a bull—Domznus ac Redemptor noster the Jesuits 
were entirely abolished with all their houses, colleges, 
schools, and hospitals. Lorenzo Ricci, who had filled the 
office of General for a longer period than any head of the 
society, except its founder, was conveyed a prisonet 
to the castle of St. Angelo on the rather absurd 
charge of refusing his consent to the suppression of his 
own society, and here, two years afterwards, he died—to 
all appearances the last General of the Jesuits. 

I am unable to enter into the ideas of people who leave 
the National Church and “go over to Rome.” I am 
equally out of sympathy with those who are so blinded by 
their admiration of the great Medizval Church, with its 
sympathy for the poor, the suffering, and the unhappy, 
its astonishing fertility in great men, and its wonderful 
arts, as to wish to revive it, and with it the monastic system. 
I believe such people to be mistaken. But the literary 
reaction against the “histories” of Macaulay and Froude 
—long galleries, full of historical portraits, with all those 
on one side flattered, whilst every face on the opposite 
wall is skilfully distorted—this literary reaction, with 
which I feel sure every fair-minded man must sympathise, 
leads me to say a word in favour of a more moderate 
judgment in regard to this society. Among the portraits 
most carefully painted to frighten us is the historical 
Jesuit. Is it a true likeness? I think not, and as a 
means of arriving at the truth would suggest to all those 
who approach the subject, one preliminary question. 
Directly the Jesuits are mentioned, people seem to take 
leave of their senses, and their judgment is warped by 
fear. Nothing unhinges the mind like panic, and there 
are still people in England whose imagination is so 
powerfully influenced by all the tales about this body of 
men, that they would believe anything, however absurd, 
if only it should relate;to a Jesuit. 

This fear is founded upon a sense of their power. The 


question I venture to ask is, Were they so powerful? It 
is no doubt highly convenient to put down every circum- 
stance which is at all mysterious or difficult to the Jesuits, 
but it is a system of which the world—even the English 
world, which loves its well established and familiar bogeys 
—is beginning to tire. It is impossible within the limits 
of this article to discuss so large a matter, but this I will 
say, that the result of a long study of the subject has been 
to convince me that the Jesuits never exercised, at any 
time, the overwhelming influence which has been 
attributed to them. And as with the power, so with the 
crimes which have been attributed to them. People do 
not stop to ask in the case of the Jesuits the reason for 
the acts attributed to them. They had no reason for de- 
siring the removal of Clement XIII.; on the contrary, 
his death removed a friend, and hastened their fall. 

Fourteen months after the suppression the amiable 
Clement XIV. died, after a long illness. Once more 
Roman society saw the hand of the Jesuits, and declared 
that they had poisoned him. The charge, however, has 
not been pressed. It would have worn a more probable 
and intelligible air had the Pope died suddenly, or under 
suspicious circumstances, whilst the suppression was still 
under discussion. But, as a matter of fact, several promi- 
nent Protestant writers concur with men like Tanucci, 
the Neapolitan ambassador, who had been foremost in the 
efforts for their suppression, in exonerating them entirely. 
The Pope’s body was opened after death, and Adinolfi 
and Salicetti, his physicians, denied that there were any 
signs of poison. Common-sense may add that Rome was 
never a very healthy city, and that the Pope was an old 
man, cruelly harassed by the Bourbons, and driven 
against his better judgment into a course of action of 
which he really disapproved. The story runs—but I have 
been unable to verify it—that for some days after the 
issue of the brief he was much excited, and exclaimed 
repeatedly, “ Compulsus fect-compulsus fect /” 

Ido not think that, as Englishmen, we need trouble 
ourselves very deeply about the Jesuits, nor that they 
were ever so mysterious, so subtle, and so unscrupulous as 
the imagination of the English middle-class delights to 
picture them. But ‘Fair play is a jewel,” and I am glad 
to have had the opportunity of saying a word against the 
picturesque but impossible Jesuit of the popular histories. 
I will bring one powerful, independent and perfectly un- 
prejudiced witness into court to speak upon the question 
of the death of Clement XIV., and there, for the present, 
leave the matter. ‘The witness is Frederick the Great, in 
whose dominions, and in Russia, many of the Jesuits took 
refuge. On the 15th of November, 1774, he writes to 
D’Alembert in these words : 

“Je vous prie de ne pas ajouter foi legtrement aux 
calomnies qu’ on répand contre nos bons Péres. Rien 
n’est plus faux que le bruit qui acouru de l’empoisonne- 
ment du Pape. Il a été ouvert, et on n’a point 
trouvé le moindre indice de poison. Mais il s’est souvent 
reproché la faiblesse qu *il a eue de sacrifier un Ordre tel 
que celui des Jésuites a la fantaisie de ses enfants rebelles. 
Il a été d’une humeur chagrine et brusque les derniers 
temps de sa vie, ce qui a contribué a raccourcir ses 
jours.” 

The subsequent history of the Jesuits has been un- 
happy, and it would seem that they have never—although 
nominally restored—recovered from the overwhelming 
disaster of 4773. J. C. Pager. 

se 

“Je cognois tout fors moi-méme.” 

jee a FRANGOIS VILLON. 
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THE JACOBITE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE. —Continued. 


TITLES CREATED BY KING JAMES II. AFTER THE REVOLUTION OF 1688. 


DUKES. 
S8 12 bp IE TTet a 
eS ; esent Peer or Heir an 
Naame Titles. Country. = S| Remainder. re ee f 
S& 
| A 
oer Duke and Marquis of Tyrconnel Ire. 1689 | Heirs Male of the body None, d. s. p. 1694 
ar y. 7 
Justin McCarthy Duke of Mountcasheil, Viscount 
younger son of the -) Mountcashell, Baron Castlehench Tre. ree) ” None, d. s. p. 1694 
Farl of Clancarty i ? a ve ase Tae so 
Ne eae eye: arquis OL Mont- | Eng oe 0 None, extinct in 1748 
Henry Fitzjames Duke of Albemarle Eng 1692 9% None, d. s. p. 1702 


(the Grand Prior) 


John Drummond, 
Earl of Melfort 


James Drammond, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Duke of Melfort, Marquis of Forth» 

Earl of Iola and Browntisland, 

Viscount Riccarton, Baron Castle- 
mains and Galston 

Duke of Perth, Marquis of Drum- 


1692 
| 


1696 


Heirs Male of the body by 


his 2nd wife, with remain- 
der to heirs male of the 
body by his 1st wife 


Earl of Perth and Melport(will 
become extinct on his death). 


Last of Perth and Melport’ 


: mond, Harl of Stobhall, Viscount | $ Seot | Heirs Male general * : i 
Earl of Perth Cargill, Baron Consraite | S (Heir, Viscount Strathallan) 
MARQUISES. 
one Macreuzie 1 Marquis of Seaforth Scot. 169?) Heirs Male general Dormant 


Earl of Seaforth 
Sir Ignatius Vitus 
White, of Limerick, 


| 


Marquis of Abbeville or Albeville 


None, d. s. p. 1708 


None, d.s, p. 1740 


If not extinct, heir in Spain 
None, d. s. p. 1698 


| Xone extinct in 1829 
If not extinct, heir in I taly 


? 


Earl of Kenmare 
None, d.s. p. 


None, extinct in 1801 


Barge (This may be a French creation). ? /1692 ? 
EARLS 
f Earl of Dover, Viscount Cheveley, 
Henry Jermyn, Baron Ipswich, Baron Jermyn of l eng. 1689] Eeirs Male of the body 
Lord Dover Raystown a9 9 
9 90 
. Earl of Lucan, Viscount Tully. ads 
Patrick Sarsfield | Baron Rosberry "| Tre Lee é 
Sir Edward Herbert Earl of Portland Eng 1691 | Heirs Male of the body 
Sir Edward Hales of { Earl of Tenterden, Viscount Tun- ) Tine 11692 Heirs Male of the body of 
Woodchurch, Bart. stall, Baron Hales of Emley is, = “~|himself and his brothers 
Virgilio Davia {| Earl of Almond, Viscount Money- |) «4, | 1g93 ee ee 
4 die, Baron Davia ye 
Charles Middleton : 
Earl of Middleton, ; | Harl of Monmouth Eng, | 1701 2 
Scotland. 
VISCOUNTS. 
See Browne, Viscount Kenmare, Baron Castle- ibre 1689 Heirs Male of the body 
art. rosse ; 
Edward Cheevers ae Mount Leinster, Baron } Tre 1689 ¥ 
Sir Dominick Roche, ,(; Viscount Cahiravahilla, Baron Q ite 89 
Bart. l Tarbert )? ‘ We 7 
\ BARONS. 
Sir Alexand ae 
aan Bs ptioat Baron Gosworth or Gawsworth JG) 1689 | Heirs Male of the body 
John Bourke Baron Bophin Ire. 1689 » 
Thomas John Nugent Baron Riverston Tre. 1689 ” 
Richard Graham, i) 
Viscount Preston Baron Esk Eng. 1689 | Heirs Male of the body 
i (Scotland). [ 
ohn Drummond \ Same ial remainder as 
Earl of Melfort } Baron Cleworth (Clewer). Eng 1689 | SesicHeDaRedeen 
(Scotland) | 
Nicholas Purcell Baron Loughmore Ire. 1689 | Heirs Male of the body 
Walter Pye Baron Kilpee Eng 169? ? 
James de Cantillon Baron Ballybigue Tre. 169? 
Baron Caryll of Durford in ta Heirs Male of the body of 
John Caryll Harting 8- 1701) himself and his brother 


None, d,s. p, 

Marquis of Clanricarde 

Qwill become extinct on 
his death). 


Earl of Westmeath 


None, extinct 1739 


Earl of Perth and Melfort 
(will become extinct on 
his death). 

If not extinct heir pro- 
babiy on the Continent 
2 


If not extinct, heir in 
France 
None, extinct in 1788 
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SONNETS. 


OLD LOVE LETTERS. 
I 


As one who wandering in a stranger land 
Sees some old face he knew in former times, 
Or hears the murmur of remembered rhymes 
Speak in new waves that wash a newer strand ; 
So I, with these love tokens in my hand, 
Live for a space in those fair sunlit climes 
Where three years back my pulses rang such chimes 
As only first love’s ear can understand. 


Alas! poor little heart, do you forget ? 
Do you remember these fair words you said, 
The while God’s sunlight rested on your head 
And all the world was free of care and fret ? 
But now the gracious sun has passed and set, 
And these love-ghosts cast shadows ’mongst the dead. 


CHARLES KENNETT BurRRow. 


Jul. 

Yet it is hard to tear them; less than well 

To part the words, although the time is past 

When they had power to move me to a vast 
Vague yearning, mixed of equal heaven and hell. 
Why is it thus? I know not any spell 

Can bring new life to love once overcast 

And laid aside with reverence, as the last 
Dead blossom falling as the winter fell. 


It is quite still and dead: no slightest breath 
Moves the old passion to the old sweet ways. 
Nor shall the toil or peace of future days 

Recall the heat to these still signs of death ; 

Nor shall the words that any new love saith 
Be half so sweet as these I scarce can praise. 


CHARLES KENNETT BurRROoW. 


nn 


AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS. 


“ NATURE has given to men one tongue, but two ears, that we 
may hear from others twice as much as we speak.” 
EPICTETUS. 


Globe, 6th December, 1890. 
“What Mr. Herbert Vivian, that Grand Young Man, 
calls the Grand Old One now :— 
The Old Parliamentary Leg. 
Perhaps the leg will have a boot on it one of these 


first days.” 


Newcastle Leader, 4th December 1890. 

“The WHIRLWIND announces a dissolution, so how can 
there there be any further doubt on the subject ? .... Mr. 
Whistler may be expected to come out under the egis of 
the WHIRLWIND, we suppose, and at least one or two 
members of the New English Art Society. And then, of 
course, there will be the great zucroyable Herbert 
Vivian. He is a person whom no general election ought 
to be without.” 


ye 


Bristol Mercury, 4th December, 1890. 
‘Mr. Auberon Herbert, the protegé of Mr. Herbert 
Vivian, from the lofty heights of individualist morality, 
looks down with compassion upon poor Mr. Gladstone.” 


Footlights, 6th December, 1890. 
“Someone has been sniffing on the WHIRLWIND (rum 


little sheet).” 


Artist, December, 1890. 
““We hear that Messrs. Erskine and Sickert have 
deserted the WHIRLWIND, but while Mr. Vivian has his 
present artistic and literary staff, he can still ‘go on 


superb.’ ” 
XK 


Soczety Times, 6th December, 1890. 
“This extraordinary specimen of journalism ....a fight 
against every recognised law and authority. I’m not at 


all surprised to find that Mr. Vivian champions the cause 


of that injured martyr, Charles Stuart Parnell. Sweetly 
unblushing is the sophistry of the youthful editor.” 


re 


Sunday Times, 7th December, 1890. 

‘““The eccentricities of the WHIRLWIND are stayed for 
once into sober appreciation of that masterly naturalism 
which distinguishes the great Japanese contemporary of 
our Blake and Turner.” 


xX 


Gloucester Citizen, 4th December, 1890. 

“The paper is breezy and refreshing, and some of the 
contributions as interesting as they are undeniably clever. 
The claim to being “a lively and eccentric newspaper ”’ 
is fully justified ; and the WHIRLWIND is never so amusing 
as when it desires, apparently, to be taken seriously. Not 
long ago there was a split with the publishers, who refused 
to print a number because it contained matter treasonable 
to the Constitution. What says Gloucester and its repre- 
sentative in Parliament to this resuscitated political pro- 
paganda; this attempt to retrieve the fallen fortunes of 
a lost cause, to resurrect and revivify the dry bones of a 
dead and long buried past, and clothe them in the habil- 
iments of a living reality ; to again raise the standard of 
a Pretender, and furnish a rallying point, and cry for such 
disaffected subjects as may still preserve the traditions and 
cherish the aspirations of the Jacobite?” 


XX 


Southern Advertiser (Limerick), 6th December, 1890. 
“We have received the current number of that ably 
edited magazine, the WHIRLWIND. We recognise the 
name of the Hon. Stuart Erskine effaced from the front 
age, but we fail to recognise any change for the worse in 
the beautifully written essays which are to be found in its 
columns this week. The only thing that would appear to 
vulgarians eccentric in that journal, is the modern picture, 
drawn by that clever artist, Mr. Walter Sickert. We are 
very grateful to Mr. Herbert Vivian for his punctuality in 
sending usa copy of the WHIRLWIND, and it is our earnest 
wish that it will still continue to live in the midst of its 


enemies. 


ee 
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NOT DEAD BUT SLEEPY. 


There will not be a Christmas number of THE 
WHIRLWIND, but a large extra-special edition will be 
published on the birthday of the Proprietor-Hditor, 
drd April, 1891. Until then THE WHIRLWIND pro- 
poses to hibernate and, during the next three months, 
hushed in grim repose, will show no sign of life. For 
three weary, dreary months there will be no paper 
professing absolutely sound views on all the topics of 
the day, in politics, history, religion, art, literature, 
philosophy, and the ethics of society. No “ counsels of 
perfection” will be available to guide mankind aright ; 
no relief from the arid monotony of every-day com- 
mercial journalism to exorcise the dullards ; no beacon- 
light of truth and justice, of political religion and piety 
to illumine the dark places of the earth. 

The factis, the Proprietor-Hditor finds that the direction 
of the WHIRLWIND absorbs his whole time and that, use- 
fulinstrument though it bein the propagation of hisideas, 
a newspaper is far from all-sufficient in the conduct of 
acampaign. He intends devoting the next three months 
to political organization, and anticipates with confidence 
that, when the time comes for the next issue of the 
WHIRLWIND, he will be in a position to make very 
definite proposals for concerted action amongst those 
who think with him. Meanwhile, any suggestions, 
encouragement, or criticisms, which they have to offer 
him, will be most gratefully welcomed. Let all true 
patriots, all singleminded loyalists and all lovers of 
liberty, enrol themselves as members of the BRITISH 
REVISIONIST or WHIRLWIND Party. 

Letters may still be addressed to the Proprietor- 
Editor at 150 Strand, W.C., or, for greater dispatch, to 
Mr. Herbert Vivian, at 9 Down Street, Piccadilly, W. 


 } 


THE IMPENDING DISSOLUTION. 


This manifesto may still be published, with a few 
trifling modifications. 


On all hands the rumour is of dissolution. The old 
Party caucuses are bestirring themselves. And it be- 
hoves members of THE BRITISH REVISIONIST Party 

. to take counsel together for the immediate organisation 
of their forces. Sympathisers are accordingly urged to 
communicate to the Proprietor-EHditor all possible 
information as to 


(1) CONSTITUENCIES LIKELY TO RETURN BRITISH 
REVISIONIST CANDIDATES. 

(2) GENTLEMEN. WILLING TO COME FORWARD AS 
BRITISH REVISIONIST CANDIDATES. 

(3) CANDIDATES ALREADY IN THE FIELD WHO 
ACCEPT BRITISH REVISIONIST PROGRAMME. 

(4) VOLUNTEER SPEAKERS AT MEETINGS. 

(5) VOLUNTEER CANVASSERS. 

(6) SUITABLE LOCALITIES FOR MEETINGS. 

(7) FUNDS. 

&C., &C., &C. 


No effort will be spared to make THE BRITISH 
REVISIONIST Party a living reality, and to secure it 
undue representation in the House of Commons. 
The country is undoubtedly ripe for new men and new 


measures ; for a policy of Honesty and Chivalry ; for 
the rehabilitation of the Throne and the enfranchise- 
ment of the People; for the dawn of a new and a 
nobler era in politics ;—in a word, for the adoption of 
THE BRITISH REVISIONIST programme. Let all men 
of goodwill, therefore, rally around us and, raising 
aloft the sacred Oriflamme of Loyalty and Liberty, 
penetrate and scatter the hosts of Socialism and 
Whiggery and march forward to a great, a glorious 
and a bloodless victory. 
HERBERT VIVIAN. 


rr 


THE BRITISH REVISIONIST PRO- 
GRAMME- 


To my amazement, after twenty-five weeks of decla- 
mation, I find there are a number of persons possessed 
of sufficient assurance still to pretend ignorance of 
what was meant by “ THE WHIRLWIND programme.” 

Let me, then, enumerate the essential points of my 
charter with sufficient lucidity to hush the inquiry of 
scoffers. 

I. REVISION OF THE CONSTETUTION, including the 
repeal of all religious disabilities. 

II. THE SUPPORT OF LEGITIMIST MOVEMENTS in 
every country. 

Il]. INDIVIDUALISM, as interpreted by John Stuart 
Mill and Herbert Spencer. This is the antithesis not 
only of Communism, but of all State Socialism. The 
first principle of Individualism is that everyone must 
be allowed to do whatever he pleases, so long as his 
doing so does not interfere with the liberty of others to 
do the same. 

IV. REAL REPRESENTATIVE. GOVERNMENT, plébis- 
cites, proportional representation, and frequent Parlia- 
ments. No Whig oligarchy. 

V. VOLUNTARY TAXATION. 

This is the true political faith, which, except a 
political party steadfastly believe, without doubt it 
shall perish everlastingly. 

HERBERT VIVIAN. 


THE “WHIRLWIND” GARTOONS 


XVIII.—MR. JAMES. 


The subject of our cartoon this week, Mr. Francis E. 
James, is an artist whose selection among the media of 
pictorial expression is Water Colour. THE WHIRL- 
WIND of the week before last gave somewhat to its 
readers of his quality in speaking of the exhibition of 
one hundred and forty-five drawings by him at the 
Dudley Gallery in Piccadilly. 

Mr. James has for the last few years in each 
successive exhibition of the New English Art Club 
shown two drawings, picked from the mass of work 
his incurable fancy leads him to do; and at the ex- 
hibition of the London Impressionists last winter his 
group numbered twelve drawings. On the principle, 
rare alas! with the many, that an artist should work 
much and show little, he has now for the first time 
laid himself open to admiration and resentment by 
filling a gallery without accomplices, and as yet he has 
tendered us no apology for his succegs. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


DEMAS HATH FORSAKEN ME.—Words would fail to 
express the deep grief and disappointment that have 
been caused me by Sir John Pope Hennessy’s apostacy. 
From a slight acquaintance with the man I had jumped 
to an over-hasty conclusion that he was a politician of 


sound principles and high purposes. He professed 
enlightened views upon foreign and colonial politics, 
the legitimate Monarchy, and the liberty of the indi- 
vidual. In fact it seemed that in him might be found 
many of the qualities required of the ideal leader, for 
whom the age is yearning. Alas that he should have 
failed us at the first assay ; alas that the blandishments 
of an alien priesthood should have beguiled him from 
the path at its very outset; alas that so fair a promise 
should have proved so fragile, the rosy horizon been so 
suddenly and completely overcast. Could he not have 
watched with us one hour ? 


re 


No PorpEry.—I am reluctant to say a word that may 
prove offensive to Roman Catholic sympathisers, but I 
feel the moment has come to utter a firm protest against 
the political pretensions of the theological carpet- 
baggers, who have been inflaming the minds of Irish- 
men against their great chief. ‘“ Religion from Rome, 
but Politics from Home,” was the ery of O’Connell, 
and, as regards the second clause at any rate, must be 
the cry of every consistent Home Ruler to-day. The 
dictation of a foreign ecclesiastic was rightly resented 
by Irishmen when boycotting and the Plan of Cam- 
paign were recently condemned by the Pope. Will the 
Nationalists of Ireland be any slower to resent the 
attempted dictation by Rome, in unholy alliance with 
Hawarden, as to the deposition of the superb leader, 
who has made of Ireland a nation? Any such 
surrender—let the issue deliberately be faced—can 
mean nothing less than the utter and irrevocable 
surrender of all those national aspirations which have 
animated Irishmen throughout centuries of oppres- 
sion ; the surrender, bound hand and foot, of a helpless 
and unresisting peasantry to the unpitying coercion of 
the Cromwells of to-day; the miserable, dastardly, 


un-Irish surrender of all the rights and liberties of 
generations of Irishmen yet unborn. 


KX 


AMENDE HONORABLE.—I wish to apologise to Mr. 
Harrison, M.P. Believing a lying rumour in the press, 
I pilloried him as a deserter of the glorious leader of 
the Irish race. I have hearl with sincere satisfaction 
of the plucky stand he is making for Ireland, and 
he has my most earnest good wishes for a brilliant 
and useful career in the service of his country. 


XK 


THE VICTORY AT BASSETLAW.—I hope that supporters 
of THE WHIRLWIND party will register their votes 
against Gladstonians at every future election without 
fear and without compunction. The Old Spider has 
so clearly proved himself to be a liar and a villain, 
that no self-respecting person can ever again vote for 
one of his puppets. It is a great consolation in this 
untoward age that the electors of Bassetlaw should have 
recognised this so clearly, and I most emphatically hope 
and pray that, so long as he remains at the head of the 
Liberal party, confusion may attend its every endeavour 
and disaster be its invariable fate. 
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THE CHECK AT KILKENNY.— At the moment of 
going to press I have heard the miserable news from 
Kilkenny. The scoundrelly traitors have won the first 
engagement, thanks to the disgraceful interference of 
the Popish priests, and the monstrous mendacity of the 
ex-convict Davitt. But we must not despair. Ireland 
will yet prove herself true to her incomparable leader ; 
the blandishments of the Scarlet Woman are but for a 
season ; victory is only a question of days and hours ! 
The matchless genius of the greatest statesman of the 
age is alone a sufficient guarantee of the ultimate con- 
fusion of the renegades. This is Ireland’s hour of 
need. May God deliver her from the blighting curges 
of priestcraft, treachery, and ingratitude, which seem 
now to threaten the accomplishment of her hopes and 
the assurance of her liberties, 


eee 


MR. WHISTLER'S © SONG ON STONE.” 


IW@, NUL, 


Owing to an unimportant indiscretion this work has 
been pleasantly reserved for this week. Our admirers 
will thank us for the postponed pleasure. We con- 
tinually envy the first glimpse of the chef d’euvre, and 
—immersed as we have become in money-miking—we 
lose not this occasion of announcing that No. 20, in its 
turn, is now priced at a crown. MHalf-a-guinea shortly 
will ae buy any one of the few copies left of 
No. 17. 
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LIVELY AND ECCENTRIC STORIES. 


No. V. 
AN UNDERGROUND ADVENTURE. 

‘The lady dressed in deep mourning would like to 
thank the tall gentleman, who so kindly helped her in 
her distress at Victoria Station on the evening of the 
15th inst. Will he oblige her by meeting her outside 
the booking-office of the Victoria Underground Station 
at 6 p.m., on Friday, the 21st.” 

I am fond of looking through the agony columns of 
the leading daily organs, partly with the vague hope of 
seeing some day that if I call at such and such a place I 
shall hear of something to my advantage, and partly 
because I have an inherent, almost feminine, curiosity, 
and delight in anything in the shape of a mystery. 

I saw the above about a week ago, and if you care to 
read further, you will see the result of my, rather to be 
deplored, little weakness. 

A widowed lady who wished to meet a tall, kind 
gentleman at an underground station, suggested plots of 
shilling dreadfuls, and set me wondering what they had 
to say to each other. A brilliant idea came into my head. 
To-morrow evening, being the 21st, I would go to Victoria 
Station, and satisfy my curiosity by watching this in- 
teresting couple. 

My father has instilled many excellent morals and 
maxims into my head. -One of them is to eschew all 
manner of wine, tobacco, play-houses, and ball-rooms. 

Consequently, I depend upon my own imagination and 
my childish love of adventure for my amusement, in the 
intervals when I am not sitting at a high desk, with my 
nose nearly in the ink-bottle, adding up figures for bare 
life. 

At 5.30 the next evening I turned my face towards 
Victoria Station, in light-hearted anticipation of an 
adventure. 

The time of year was November, and as a matter of 
course, it was damp, dark, cold, and foggy, and the station 
looked drear enough, both inside and out, I took up my 
position not far from the ticket-office, in a dark corner, 
where I should not be much seen. The hand of the 
clock pointed to three minutes to six, so I pricked up my 
ears and opened my eyes. A few men were loitering 
about, some newspaper-boys and shoe-blacks were making 
a commotion near the door, and a little stream of people 
were taking their tickets in a silent, hurried manner. 

Suddenly a smartly dressed young woman strolled in, 
and catching sight of one of the loitering men, rushed at 
him. The greetings were long and loud. She was so 
glad to see her “dear Dick” again! What did he mean 
by not turning up last Sunday? and Dear Dick was 
pleased to see Dear Susie. Why it was ages since they’d 
met! It made no difference to their effusions their being 
in the middle of a noisy thoroughfare, quite half-a-dozen 
people looking on and listening. 

I began to fear, with a sinking of my spirits, that this 
might be the beginning and the end of my adventure, 
when I felt a touch at my elbow, and looking round, I 
saw a tall, somewhat stout, well-dressed, mournful-looking, 
middle-aged widow lady at my side. 

‘‘T knew you would see that advertisement I put in the 
paper, and I knew that I could depend upon you to come 
to me.’ 

She spoke in clear, deliberate tones, with a slightly 
foreign accent. I confess my breath was completely taken 


— 


away. I did not take in the situation at once. I gazed 
at her dumbly, and bowed, and raised my hat. Then I 
saw it all, and opened my mouth to try and explain the 
mistake, but no words came to my help. 

She went on quite calmly without h2eling my em- 
barrassment— 

“I recognized you at once, I have a good memory for 
faces. You are notso quick. You did not see me coming 
down the steps. But you have changed a little since I 
saw you ;” and here she scrutinized my face with a pair 
of tortoise-shell-rimmed glasses. ‘ There is a difference 
in you. What isit? Ah! Ihave it. You have shaved 
off your whiskers. Is that not so?” 

I acquiesced. 

Heaven knows, I never had any! I grew alternately 
hot and cold. I blushed and smiled nervously. I looked 
at the door, and thought desperately—Can I make a rush 
for it? The next moment I boldly thought, I will tell 
her Tam not the man. Bnt she gave me no opportunity. 
She talked on without a pause, sometimes sighing, some- 
times smiling. I was thinking too much of my dilemma 
to take in what she was saying. 

“Come into the waiting-room,” she said, at last, in a 
business-like voice. ‘I have something of importance 
to say to you, which cannot be said in public.” I was in 
for it now, and no mistake. I followed her down the long 
underground passage to the Great Junctioa waiting-room. 
Her quiet commanding manner made me quake in my 
shoes. She showed the way into the first-class waiting- 
room, which was quiet and deserted. There was a table 
in the middle of the room. She drew a chair to it, and 
sat down, and signed to me to take the other. An un- 
comfortable silence reigned fora minute or two. At last, 
the widow gave a deep sigh. I did the same, and won- 
dered what was coming next. ‘ 

“I have told you enough of my history to show you 
what a lonely, disconsolate life mine has been. Some 
women might envy me my position ; but they have no 
conception what I have suffered. I am the Marquise de 
B—. You know the name well, no doubt?” (I did 
not, but no matter, I pretended I did). “Since my hus- 
band’s death I have been pestered with suitors—all idle, 
good-for-nothing fellows, the most persistent of whom is 
that young wretch out of whose hands you rescued me 
the other evening at the station. I have given him large 
sums of money two or three times, and entreated him to 
go a and torment me no longer, but he always comes 
back. 

I was growing intensely interested, and a little less 
alarmed. Perhaps I really had been at the station the 
other evening and rescued this stout marchioness, and 
for a few seconds I wondered vaguely and wildly whether 
I was myself or some one else. The Marquise went on 
talking. Her voice grew, little by little, louder and more 
excited. Now and then she brought down her fist on the 
table with a thump. 

I said something intended to soothe her. 
at me with a smile, and said : 

“ Ah, you have a good face, and you have many noble 
qualities! Do not try to deny it. Iam a good judge of 
faces, and I saw from the first that I could trust you, and 
that you would make me happy.” 

What was all this leading to? I asked myself blankly. 
She was looking at me with great attention, and I began 
to shift uneasily about on my chair. 

‘‘ Are you married ?” she asked, abruptly. 

“No,” I said, taken aback. 

“ Kngaged ?’’ she went on. 


She looked 
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‘No, nor engaged,” J replied. 

‘‘ Have you any prospect of being married ?” 

“None, at all, at present,” I said, a little nettled by 
this questioning. 

She gave a deep sigh of satisfaction. “I have told you 
that I have had an unhappy life. I have been seeking 
since my husband’s death for some one—some kindred 
spirit—whom I may devote my life to making happy, and 
who, in his turn, will dispel the gloom of my life. Jam 
wealthy. Iama marchioness. You are poor and lowly. 
I am willing to devote all to you, to lay all at your feet— 
to give—” 

“Good heavens! Do you want to marry me?” I 
blurted out, jumping to my feet aghast. 

“Young man,” she said, sternly, ‘think before you 
speak, do not rashly refuse my offer. You do not know 
what you are throwing away. Say yes, and you will be 
the happiest man on earth. Say no, and you will repent 
it all your life, and will make me the most miserable of 
women.” 

I tried to make for the door, and signed wildly to her 
to stop, but she would not heed me. Her voice rose 
higher and higher. 

“Do not try to stop me. I will say all I have to say, 
for you are the only young man I have ever set my heart 
upon.” 

I was growing desperate. “I will never marry you, 
not if I live to be a hundred!” I shouted. Ask me to 
do anything but that.” 

I was in terror lest an official, hearing the commotion, 
might appear upon the scene. She gave a little scream, 
and turned crimson with fury, and I saw her totter toa 
chair, and sink on to it, and glare at me with an expres- 
sion which frightened me. It was only for a second ; the 
next moment I had turned and bolted. I took to my 
heels as soon as I was fairly outside, and fled homewards ; 
but I looked back every few seconds with a fearful night- 
mare-dread of seeing the widow marchioness pursuing me. 

This is the first time a lady has proposed to me, and 
that I have had to refuse. Heaven grant that it may be 
the last ! 

The result has been an undermining and general 
collapse of my whole constitution. 
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DECLINED WITHOUT THANKS. 


The following letter has been received from Mr. 
J. Kk. Stephen. The Proprietor-Editor contents him- 
self with saying that he never saw a copy of the 
Reflector or felt any temptation to derive inspirations 
from any of its ex-office-boy’s surroundings. The 
Proprietor-Editor would scamper into private life if 
he ever thought, for an instant, that Mr. Stephen, or 
any similar young man, could be reckoned among his 
partizans. 

‘Sir,—I go to-night to Kilkenny to stand for Parliament. 

_ I don’t know whether I’m exactly a WHIRLWIND candi- 
date, but I should like your opinion on the question. 

I want nominators. Last week we were telegraphing 
to a number of people and I hope to get over that slight 
difficulty. 

D’ve a little crow to pick with you about your stealing 
my headline REFLECTIONS. However, I will make 
you a present of it till I bring out No. 18 of my paper, 
Lhe Reflector, of which No. 17 was the last. 

I was better than you, Sir, for I was proprietor - editor, 


tout, office- boy, leader-writer, manager, and a good 
deal more. Yours faithfully, 
27, Chancery Lane. J. K. STEPHEN. 


P.S.—I’ll write you from Kilkenny.” 


In the next number of THE WHIRLWIND will be 
commenced a series of biographies of the excluded 
Kings of these Realms. Asan earnest of these inten- 
tions here is a portrait of King Charles 1V., who 
reigned from 1807 to 1819. 
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DASTARDLY RENEGADES, 


While Messrs. Healy, Stead, Tanner, and friends have 
been engaged in throwing mud at Mr. Parnell, their 
followers have been throwing bags of lime, with the 
result that the Irish Leader nearly lost his eyesight. 
The language used by the despicable place-hunters and. 
toadies to Gladstonian hypocrisy who are at present 
pelting Mr. Parnell with the epithets of the Tory and 
Radical gutter-organs has been almost as bad as that 
used at an Emnelish county election. We are not 
surprised at the ecclesiastical pronouncements against 
Mr. Parnell, for when he began that policy to which 
Ireland owes all she has obtained within the last ten 
years, it was from dignitaries of the Catholic Church 
that the Irish Leader received most opposition and least 
InellD, W. J. STANTON PYPER. 
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-GHITTERLINGS. 


XI. 
IN WHICH IT IS SHOWN THAT IN STUPIDI- 
TY THERE IS SAFETY EVEN MORE THAN IN 
NUMBERS. 


If nobody talked to discover, then nobody would talk 
to defeat ; for the one is the converse of the other. 

The game of finding out would not be so entrancing 
were it devoid of rubs. It would be simply a science, and 
nothing more (a science, be it understood, has to do with 
things which are merely inert, and puzzling by nature). 
A science may be difficult, and it may be interesting ; but 
it can neverattain to the bright dignity ofa sport, unless the 
object of its attack be conscious of pursuit, and concerned 
to escape. Apart altogether from fame, pelf, usefulness, 
the applause of academies, and results generally, it is a 
far more elegant pastime to out-manceuvre than to 
analyse. 

Hence it is that to the true-spirited discoverer in the 
human tangle there is matter for rejoicing in the know- 
ledge that his path is beset, not only with difficulties, but 
with positive dangers. Alert and eager, he follows his 
quarry all the more exuberantly, being aware than in 
the end he may find himself bewildered, baffled, deceived, 
misled, exasperated, snubbed, dishonoured. 

I have been at some pains to establish that women 
excel at discovery. It is no less certain that men are 
better able to defeat. There is probably something 
Darwinian in the compensation; for if men did not 
happen to be endowed with this defence, they would 
surely have been weeded out, and discovered off the face 
of the earth many ages ago; so that the Count Tolstoi 
from a remote planet would have now been able to 
admire the perfect morality of a tenantless globe. 

At first sight, it may seem almost a paradox to maintain 
that men possess this power of defeating, seeing that in 
them there is no guile, or craft, or subtlety whatsoever— 
certainly none which will bear comparison with the 
excellencies of their sisters. Still, you must allow that, 
although men have come to be in a minority, that 
minority is both powerful and respectable. We have a 
good allowance of cakes and ale, and we hold our own 
passing well. 

‘““Of that there is no possible doubt !— 
No possible, probable shadow of doubt— 
No possible doubt whatever !” 
Now, like most things, except love at first sight, this is 
capable of explanation. 

Man’s clumsiness has been his salvation. It has 
brought him a reputation for truthfulness. On this he 
trades, and grows fat ; bringing out bubble companies 
(so to speak) upon the strength of his good name. 

I know you have made rhymes about us (I speak now 
as the devil’s advocate), and have called us deceivers, and 
faithless ones, and perjured, forsworn knaves. But that 
is only your pretty way. You don’t mean it. Partly it 


deceits. In your hearts you are convinced that we are | 
far too stupid to do the ill you tax us with. 

Of course, if one of you sets its cap and all its heart’s 
desire at so odd and unworthy a white elephant as any 
one particular man, why then it is not impossible that 
another may do the same. And the man, bewildered by 
the situation, will quite certainly choose both. Follow- 
ing upon this there will be trouble. But for this, who 
can presume to blame the man? ‘The reason of it is not 
that he is untruthful ; but rather that he is too truthful. 
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Of this any real acquaintance with the inside of a man 
would satisfy an impartial mind. 

Indeed, the one sphere in which you partly believe 
that man is false is precisely that one in which he is 
freest from the charge. And this is so, not from any 
merit of his own, but because of his nature. . . In 
matters other than love-making—or perhaps I should say, 
other than the dealings between principals in love- 
making—I have known the best of men to be hideously 
unveracious, and wholly unsuspected. 

His favourite weapon is a red herring. He knows you 
to be so hot and eager after your game that anything in 
the nature of a scent will take you off at the gallop. It 
is beautiful to watch! The joy of that moment is second 
only to one other—that when your hook becomes fast in 
the gills of a salmon. This metaphor is, perhaps, an 
admission that the delights of discovery are more keen 
than those of defeat. Very likely this is the truth. 

Then, when a man does lie outright, he does the thing 
so solidly and well! Base to the core of his nature, he is 
without the impulse to blush or falter. In a case where 
a woman will hold parley with her conscience, losing a 
priceless moment in the search for a verbal evasion, which, 
even if it came pat, would deceive no healthy mind, the 
man plumps out his le and has done with it. 

True enough, under cross-examination he would break 
down, and tell lamentable inconsistences; but cross- 
examination, as a rule, he will not permit. You must 
not proceed by the method of question and answer witha 
man. At the first indication of your intention he 
entrenches himself, runs to earth, becomes undislodgeable. 
He has established a right by prescription to resist 
inquisitorial methods of the undisguised order. Under 
attack, anything which he may say or do is “without 
prejudice.’ No man will submit to reply to this kind of 
interrogatory except it be administered by one from whom 
he has pecuniary expectations. ‘These are very, very rare 
birds, and seldom eager to investigate. 

What comes greatly to the aid of men in contests of 
this order, is the excessive nimbleness of their opponents. 
Women do not play the waiting game well. The seed 
which they sow with consummate skill they do not give 
a chance of springing up. In their impatience they either 
scatter fresh seed broadcast, choking the old, or they grab 
the old up by the roots to see how it is getting on. 

The soil of a man’s mind is less speedy at fruition than 
that of a woman, and women do not make sufficient 
allowance for this fact. They imagine a man to have 
gulped the bait at a period when he has not even per- 
ceived it. They jerk, imagining to make the hook fast ; 
but there is no resistance ; the line flies out of the water ; 
while the heavy fish, speculating upon the unwonted 
nature of these phenomena, becomes for the rest of the 
day a sceptic as regards lob-worms, be they never so 


| daintily thrown. 


Hence women are more often successful in discovering 
things about one another than about men. Indeed, a 


_ superior female force will prevail over an inferior one to 


is banter, partly bluff to take the edge off your own | a dleadl eaaterintiy. 


It is merely a mathematical calcula- 
tion like the Kriegspiel. But in the real warfare, the 
issue is less calculable. Against an inferior man—and 
what man is not inferior ?—even the most perfect female 
equipment may avail nothing. 

It has been said that “Fortune favours the brave.” 
It would have been better to have said, in view of the 
notorious prosperity of men, that ‘Fortune favours the 


blind.” 
PETER CHITTERLING. 
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JEWS AND CHINAMEN. 


Of the various races which people the earth, there are 
two which, by common consent, stand out in odious prom- 
inence, the Jews andthe Chinamen, and to which of these 
two the palm for unmitigated worthlessness should be given, 
it is at first sight somewhat difficult to decide. 

In Europe the Jew enjoys the supremacy of execration, 
and the like eminence is, in other parts of the world, the 
undoubted possession of the Chinaman. Living, as we 
do, remote from the presence of the celestial, we are, per- 
haps, hardly in a position to give an unbiassed judgment 
upon his demerits, and we are liable to further miscon- 
ceptions arising from the fact that the Hebrew, unlike 
most beasts of prey, has at present no peculiar habitat, 
where his charactemistics may be studied in their unre- 
strained development and full luxuriance of freedom. 

Owing to this state of affairs, deplorable from the point 
of view of the scientific enquirer, we are compelled to turn 
back the pages of history and search for the extant records 
of Semitic countries. In doing so it must be borne in 
mind that the possession of power is the infallible and 
only true touchstone of the characters of men and nations. 
In adversity men are all more or less virtuous, partly 
because they are chiefly occupied with keeping themselves 
alive, and partly because those underacloud somehow never 
succeed, in the eyes of the world, in wearing their vices 
gracefully, and so they are fain to attire themselves for 
the nonce in the less conspicuous garments of goodness. 
As Sir Lucius O’Trigger wisely and wittily observed, they 
are “‘too poor to do a dirty action.” Tried, then, by 
the touchstone of success, what is the character of the Semi- 
tic nations ? 

- We find it depicted for as in Jewish history, in Assy- 
rian inscriptions, and in the accounts handed down tous 
of the Phoenicians and Carthaginians. It is the same 
character throughout, with its lying and trickery, its 
glosing hypocrisy, its revelling in cold blooded and sicken- 
ing cruelty, its base and sensual views of life, its religious 
bigotry, and its delight in gaudiness and tinsel. If we 
accept the substitution of arbitrary symbols, called letters, 
for the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and the use of these letters 
for the keeping of ledgers, the dominion of the Semites 
has been absolutely barren of moral and_ intellectual 
fruition. “Their ideas of art were low and brutal, the con- 
ceptions of vulgar tyrants and their toadies. Their notions 
of religion were degrading and cruel. ‘Their social life 
was mean and unintellectual, and of noble enthusiams 
they had absolutely none. What mental horizon they 
had was bounded by conquest or by wealth, and the lavish 
display of gold and jewels represented to their shallow 
minds the triumphs of artistic taste. The Roman patri- 
cian was by law prohibited from trading, the Carthaginian 
senator owed his position to his money bags, and by his 
money bags alone he kept it. This striking contrast is 
emblematic of the opposing nations. On one side we 
have the lying, cowardly trader hiring mercenaries to fight 
for him ; on the other the honest and courageous soldier, 
whose word of honour was as sacred to him as life itself. 
Well may we be thankful that in that great contest Rome 
put her foot on the neck of Carthage, and trampled the 
Semites in the dust. What Europe would have pecome 
under Semitic domination we can only think of with shud- 
dering. Perhaps something like Vienna, only infinitely 
worse. 

If we turn now our gaze from the Jew to the Chinaman 
we find many characteristics in common, but one or two 


striking differences. Cruelty and deceit are shared by 
both, but a qualified toleration of religion, and a respect 
for intellectual attainments of a certain sort are present 
in the Chinaman, though absent in the Jew. It is prob- 
able, too, that 1f we had been better acquainted with the 
Chinese before they passed body and soul under the 
grinding despotism of the Tartars, we might have seen 
the development of good qualities which have been almost 
crushed out of existence under the combined influence of 
Competitive Examinations and State Socialism. For 
Chinese government is indeed the apotheosis of socialism, 
and if we wish to see the type of slave that “law and 
order” 272 excelsrs produces, we can do so at any time by 
making a journey to China and examining the slave of the 
State, purged of his wayward individualism, and reduced 
to the Horatian condition of matus consumere fruges, 
doomed for life to hopeless drudgery, and punished, more- 
over, if he tries to assuage his woes with opium, which is 
the only substitute the wretched man has for panem et 
curcenses. 

However, ‘he lives under an “Imperial Goverment,” 
and we suppose he derives some consolation from that 
fact, a consolation which, we suppose, is shared by those 
other “ Imperial ” slaves, the inhabitants of India. 

From the causes mentioned above, it would, perhaps, 
be unfair to the Chinese to compare them with the present- 
day Jews. We shall, therefore, briefly glance at the position 
of the Jews in modern England. 

It is notorious that, until the year 1655, the Hebrews 
had for centuries been excluded from English soil. During 
that happy period the eye was not offended by being 
forced to dwell upon the cunning leer and greasy locks of 
the wolfish descendants of Abraham, the jargon of these 
licensed marauders did not grate upon the ear, and their 
fat and bejewelled fingers one was not compelled to touch. 
It was reserved for that blood-stained and impious hypo- 
crite, Oliver Cromwell, the Booth and Balfour of his time, 
to re-admit the Jew into England, and thus put the finish- 
ing touch to his career of infamy and crime. 

Since then the Jews have pursued their career un- 
checked, and at the present time while these Semites with 
theixthin veneer of European civilization, cheat and lic to 
their heart’s content, such is the effect of their fraud-filled 
purses that no Englishman has the courage to stand up 
against them. 

But there is one country in Europe which, we rejoice 
to say, has at last asserted itself. Honour to the Tsar! 
May it not be long before the rest of Europe sends the 
Hebrews home to chouse each other in their ancestral 
Palestine. 

W. J. STanron PypeEr. 


ee 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
(Notice here does not exclude further remark). 
“Socialism versus Iudividualism.” Public debate 
in the Mechanic’s Hall, Nottingham, between Mrs. 
Annie Besant and Mr. Frederick Millar, on Oct. 25, 


1890. (Published by C. J. Welton, 42, Milton Street, 
Nottingham. Price twopence). 
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“The art of conversation—to be prompt without 
being stnbborn, to refute without argument, and to 
clothe grave matters in a motley garb.” 


B. DISRAELI,—* Endymion.” 
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THE QDD-MAN. 


IN@. ID. 


The Odd-man has a twofold purpose in life: the one is 
to be a perpetual thorn in the flesh of the Philistine, a 
prod to stir up the vast inert mass of Philistinism which 
lies like a dead weight on the land ; the other is to serve 
as the standard-bearer of unrecognized or forgotton prin- 
ciples, the interpreter to the Philistine of the higher 
ideals of life: principles and ideals alike denied or aban- 
doned in fear and trepidation of heart, or, still oftener, 
out of a self-seeking spirit by Philistines everywhere, in 
the religious world or in the world political, as well as in 
the domain of art and literature. The glorious motto on 
the Odd-man’s flag is Hxcelstor. The Odd-man is ever 
seeking after higher things, ever engaged in the pursuit 
of the ideal ; even if the pursuit be a mere day-dream— 
which I deny—the purpose, at any rate, is noble and high- 
hearted. The voice of the Odd-man is like one crying in 
the desert Sursum Cord. In his highest aspirations the 
inspired Odd-man is like the angels in Jacob’s vision, ever 
ascending and descending the heavenly ladder. 

The Philistine, on the contrary, is the very antipodes 
to the Odd-man in what he calls his principles as in his 
pursuits or purposes. He has, in truth, but one principle, 
the worship of the big-little demon Self (as I would have 
‘said last week, had the printers with their Philistine errors 
permitted) ; but one pursuit, the glorification of the world 
as it is in his day. The Philistine never lifts up his 
heart—he hasn’t a heart to speak of—after higher things ; 
you might as well expect the swine, which wallow in the 
mire ‘and feed, as he does, on the husks, to attempt such 
a feat—a feat almost as far beyond his nature as theirs. 
He is to be found, indeed, when fashion points that way, 
on the Odd-man’s warpaths, or even with his foot on the 
lowest rung of the ladder of inspiration ; but he is only a 
pinchbeck imitator, a Brummagem prophet—a self seeker 
in Darkest Africa, a chartalan in Darkest England. 

Yet, in his own estimation, the Philistine is a very 
superior person. Indeed, the “Superior Person” is the 
name which he assumes and most delights in. Let me 
look at him for the nonce under his favourite aspect ! it 
is not a-pleasant sight, but in this rough-and-tumble world 
of ours we must needs encounter too many objectionable 
things, if not under the glorious sun in the heavens, in 
the gaslight of the Philistine. 

The Superior Person is almost always of a cynical turn 
of mind, as methodical in his habits as he is common- 
place in his views. He, as a necessary consequence, abhors 
the Odd-man’s erratic ways, looks upon him as flighty and 
flippant, and profane even—God save the mark—especially 
when he puts his thoughts into print, for solemn print, 
the Littera Scripta, is, or ought to be at least, according 
to the Philistine, the sacred domain reserved for the solemn 
utterances, as heavy as lead, of the Superior: Person. 
The Superior Person is not a prophet or apostle ; he looks 
upon prophets and poets from Job and Homer downwards, 
as little better than escaped lunatics ; he affects to sneer 
at all writers as belonging to a lower order of creation— 
necessary evils, like the scavengers in the streets, to be 
put up with, fate de mieux. But what the Superior Per- 
son claims is to be umpire, ultimate judge in the last resort 
over men and things, the embodiment, in a word, of 
Public Opinion, the only god, other than self, which 
he worships, and before which he lies prone on his belly. 
Not the world of the Past, with its glorious memories and 


traditions ; not the world of the Future, with its higher 
hopes ; but the world as it is, au fin de szécle, with its 
golden Calf, is to him an ideal world. : 

The old Order, indeed, yields to the new ; hence there 
must needs be setting and rising suns in this world of ours. 
But Yesterday is not all dark, because its sun has set ; yet 
the Superior Person is vexed in his soul if we be not like 
himself absorbed in the life of to-day, if we be not over 
head and ears in love with all its works and ways, with 
its democratic parliaments, and its red republics ; its un- 
kingly kings, with their picked-up or stolen crown ; its 
strange gods and its unpicturesque religions. 

What a flat, stale, unprofitable world this would be 
without the Past, with its darkness and its light, its red 
ruin of fire and sword, and its lofty grandeur, reaching in 
its saints to the foot of the great White Throne, with 
its larger passions, and its crucifixions of the flesh. What 
would the last century have been—perhaps the most Phil- 
istine and unpicturesque age the world has ever witnessed 
—without the chivalrous and high-hearted Odd-men—the 
heroes of a Lost Cause—who “went out in 745.” Their 
chivalry, their enthusiasm, their self-sacrifice, redeemed 
from absolute vulgarity and vice, a base, profligate, and 
prosaic age. The Stuart Legend is the glory of the last 
century ; its living traditions exalt the throne, ennoble 
the idea of kingship, and, still more, lift us up by its lofty 
ideals out of the mire of the Utilitarianism of to-day. In 
like manner, though after a different fashion, the “ going 
out in ’45”’ of the illustrious leader of the Oxford move- 
ment, conceived and carried out in a spirit of heroic self- 
sacrifice—the sacrifice, as the late Cardinal Newman’s 
autobiography bears witness, of all that was nearest and 
dearest to heart and home—has given to this century, 
together with higher spiritual ideals, a picturesque and 
poetic religion ; has recalled the lost or forgotten splen- 
dours and self-sacrifices of the ancient Church of Rome, 
with its saints and martyrs, its monks and nuns, its 
Popes and pilgrimages. 

But the Superior Person will have none of these things. 
The rankest of Philistines, he has the supremest contempt 
for knights errant, whether spiritual or temporal, whether 
going out in defence of throne or altar. He counts every 
sacrifice, unless it turns an honest or dishonest penny, or 
creates the nimble shilling, as labour thrown away. 
He has no ideals to lift his eye upwards, unless it be the 
‘(sky-signs,”’ which advertise to the gaping world of his 
fellow Philistines his trade or business. He has no eye 
for the picturesque. The shorn and barefooted friar re- 
presents to him only so much money-loss to the leather 
trade of Northampton. He has no poetry in his soul, no 
religion or reverence in his heart. 


The primrose on the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose is to to him ; 
And nothing more. 


He fain would, if he could, turn St. Peter’s into a vast 
work-shop for the manufacture of sham antiquities, as his 
heart has often lusted to convert the Campagna Romana 
in all its wild and weird beauty, so fascinating to the eye, 
especially at sunset, or in the moonlight, into brickfields, 
or factories, or furnaces, darkening by day the light with 
its smoking chimneys, and making by its noise night 
hideous in eternal Rome. 

For the Stuart-Legend, as befits the Superior Person, 
he has supreme contempt. His supercilious intellect, for 
I suppose, though I never could discover it, that the 
Superior Person has intellect—since it is his sole stock in 
trade—is utterly incapable of conceiving its meaning, its 
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power over the hearts of men, or its poetry. If he bea 
writer in the Daily Press of the Philistine, he sneers at 
it with a vapid sneer, a column and a quarter long-drawn 
out. If he be vested with authority, civil or spiritual, he 
puts it out of Court as out of harmony with the utilitarian 
wisdom of the day ; or lays it under an interdict. 

The Superior Person, as we all know, or ought by now 
to know, has no poetry in his soul; no eye for things 
unseen in the glare of day; no ear for voices, whether 
they speak from Heaven to the heart of a Gordon in the 
desert, or, like the voices of the Stuart-Legend, speak 
out of the depths of the living Past to the heart and 
conscience of to-day. 

The Superior Person, the little God of the Philistines, 
was once upon a time—a far back time—within an ace of 
having things all his own way in this fallen world. 
Olympian Jove, as Greek Mythology testifies, repented 
him of the work of his hands. Life was such a muddle, 
as indeed it still is, the world was so full of miseries that 
the Father of the Gods, in his despair, conceived the 
project of extirpating the human race, and re-peopling 
the earth with a race of Superior Persons, passionless and 
prim and self-satisfied, with no hankerings after the lost 
flesh-pots of Egypt and—worse than all—sexless ; for 
Jove, mindful, perhaps, of his own domestic troubles, had 
hit upon a method of perpetuating the new race of Superior 
Persons without female aid or mediation 

Only conceive, if you can, a world peopled by Superior 
Persons, all self-righteous and supercilious ; unrelieved 
by a single weakness ; excited into action by no passion ; 
one like unto the other in the monotony of their disdain 
for all human delights. Fancy a world without woman 
to plague or love us, or both ; with no love-making ; no 
poetry ; ‘“‘no cakes and ale,” or its modern equivalent, 
wine and whist and the dainty cigarette, male and female. 
It were better, wiser, were every man constrained at once 
to enter into that state which has been called the middle 
state between Heaven and “ the other place,” than to live 
sexless like the new order once predestined to take our 
place on the earth. I had rather run the risk, awful as it 
would be, of half-a-dozen wives than, like the Superior 
Race intended of Jove in his wrath, to have none at all. 
But Prometheus, the inspired and glorious Odd-man, 
redeemed poor humanity, so interesting in its weaknesses ; 
so picturesque in the play of its passions; so full of 
dramatic action and startling surprises, from the pre- 
meditated monotonous reign of the Superior Person. 
The daring Odd-man stole the fire from Heaven which, 
once kindled on earth, no god or demon ever after could 
extinguish. He was rewarded for his pains by being 
chained to.a rock, where eagles by day fed on his entrails, 
and where, vindictively to prolong his sufferings, his 
body was made whole by night. Prometheus is the type 
of suffering humanity, exposed through all the ages to 
wanton sufferings and bootless ill. And yet, which of us 
would put on the livery or be made in the image and 
likeness of the Superior Person? If I had my way I 
should banish once for all the Superior Person to Saturn 
or Jupiter ; and leave the worid unrebuked by his presence 
to the naughtiness of its ways ; even if such naughtinesses 
sometimes took the form of worshipping the Legend of 
an unforgotten Past, or of an insane attempt to turn back 
the hand of Time on the bare chance of winning a Lost 
Cause, or even of recovering a lost illusion. 

I have often been flippantly or foolishly called upon to 
name the Superior Person; since happily my naming 
him will not have such awful effects as attend naming by 
the Speaker in the House of Commons, I will do so, by 
way of illustration, in a few typical cases. 


grief seldom seem sad.” 


— 


The Superior Person, worshipped of Philistines, when 
he struts on the stage, puffed up by affectation and queer 
conceits in tone and gesture gait and manner, the master 
not of the Divine Art but only of spectacular effects, is 
called Irving. When he poses in the pulpit as the patron 
of the short-skirted ballet-girl ; and Sunday after Sunday 
tickles the ear of the groundlings in his mixed congrega- 
tion, craving, like the Athenians of old, for something 
new, with some sensation or other in doctrine or morals ; 
always piquant ; often grotesque and startling ; sometimes 
indelicate, his name is Haweis. When at the War Office, 
or in the ante-chamber of a minister, or in paragraphs or 
corners of newspapers innumerable, or in the columns of 
Philistine magazines, the Superior Person seeks to impose 
himself upon the British public as our ‘‘ Only General,” 
he is called Wolseley. 

Of a far lower type, when he scrapes up moral mire 
from the gutters ot our big cities as a ‘‘ Maiden Tribute”’ 
to the pure of heart and clean-handed of either sex, his 
nasty name is Stead. When in pursuit of name and 
fame he traverses Darkest Africa, a vulgar mock-hero, a 
hunter after priceless chests of ivory, blowing his own 
trumpet in every direction, and maligning his dead officers 
left with his Rear-guard, he is called Stanley; and his 
motto is: On, Stanley, On. When with all the pre- 
tensions of a “Thirteenth” Apostle, he delivers in Darkest 
England a new Gospel—the Gospel of a Miilion Sterling 
—this Outer Philistine calls himself ‘General Booth. 

I advise my readers in their thousands, or tens of 
thousands, to compile a catalogue of Superior Persons, 
male or female, known to their own experience ; it ought 
to be longer than Homer’s Catalogue of Ships, 


AN ODD-MAN. 
ic 


SOMETHING ROTTEN. 


In the ‘“Danemark ”’ of our lives there’s something rotten : 
What but empty fathers are not all our wishes— 
Fathers of thoughts delusive, but begotten ; 

To be aborted. When Hope for its Harvest-blisses 
Seeks, it finds but tares—all the promised grain forgotten ; 
When Love its garnered treasures counts and kisses— 
Counterfeit the most, or its gem of gems ill-gotten ; 


The Pearl beyond price—heart of simple truth—it misses. 


oh 


> 


SOMETHING MISSING. 


Ghosts cf dead words—dead words unspoken, 
That haunt the earth, unheard, unseen ; 


Ghosts of dead vows, nor made, nor broken ; 
Ghosts of dead things that might have been ; 

What are all these but type and token 
Of the dim borderland between 

Two worlds. When the last Word be spoken, 
Life’s riddle blind is solved and seen. 


Js Sides 
ee es 


“Do not look gloomy. Those who have known real 
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~ THE JACOBITE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE —Concinued, — 


KNIGHTS OF THH GARTER CREATED BY KING JAMES 10f, ION 1692, 


Duke of Powis, 
Duke of Melfort. 


James Prince of Wales, 
Count de Lausanne, 


TITLES CREATED BY KING JAMES III. 


DUKES. 
Se 12 ee Hei 
Name. Titles. Country. gs Remainder. Aaee seen Cee 
S 
ne | Duke of Mar Scots annie 1 Issue Male extinct in 1766. 
William Murray i 
Marquis of Tullibar- Duke of Rannock Scot 1717 ae un tine Mowe Qa Jolly 
dine : 
Don Jose de Bozas, 
Conde del Castel- 2 ? 1717 ? If not extinct, heir in Spain 
blanco . 
George Granville | 9 E 11721 > Probably extinct, he died s. p 
Lord Lansdowne if : Sara (alee : in 1734-5 
Ha eee & Ire |1722) Heirs Male of the body None, d.s. p. 1758 
ee Ri } ? Eng |1722 i Issue Male extinct in 1791 
ili t 2 | a mgye 9 7 a 
ee } Duke of Northumberland Eng | Ra Heirs Male of the body None, d.s. p. 1731 
Spon ee ' Duke of Fraser Scot ag ? Issue Male extinct 1815 
MARQUIS. 
James Fitzjames || Marquis of Jamaica j 76 ? : 
Earl of Tinmouth {| (Lhis may be a Spanish ereation) é Ne : Duke of Berwick ance lve 
EARLS 
William Graham of } : 
Duntroon(Viscount Earl of Dundee Scot. 1706| Heirs Male General Graham of Fintry 
Dundee) . 
Henry St. John pe . s 
Viscount Bolingbroke } 2 Eng 1715| Heirs Male uf the body None, d.s. p. 1751 
William Villiers 7 
iDierdl O eaany } ? ? 1716 ? Earl of Jersey 
Col. Hon. John: Hay of 
Cromlix, son of the +| Earl of Inverness Scot 1718) Heirs Male of the body None, d.s. p. 1740 
Earl of Kinnoull 
Hon. James Murray, } a 
son of Viscount Earl of Dunbar Scot 1721 2 d. s. p. 1770. 
Stormont f 
. Earl Nairn a ) 2 : 
Hon. John Nairn } Viscount Stanley Scot 1721 ? Probably extinct in 1837. 
Gen. Hon. Arthur Dillon ? Ire 1721 | Heirs Male of the body Viscount Dillon 
William Lord North | é ed oe 
and Grey of Rolleston | l Bikes | Nee » INTO) hah 10> TEE 
Lucius Henry Cary. ae . 
viata ? Scot. | 1722 ) Viscount Falkland 
Annie Oglethorpe Countess ? Tre. | 1722 } Probably extinct, she died s. p. 
Gen. George Brown ? ? 1726 } If not extinct heir in Austria 
Alexander Wailsh or } ) 9 1745 ) ? 
Walsh if : : Z : 
Col. Daniel O’Brien ? Ire 1747 ? 2 
Hon. Alexander ; , 
Murray, son of Lord |! Earl of Inverness Scot 1759 ? Fee extinct, he died s. p. 
Elibank : 
Sir John Graeme ‘| Earl of Alford = 1760 ? ? 
2? O’Callaghan Earl of Lismore Tre. | 172? t ? 
Clementina Maria Countess Alberstrofft ? 172 q Probably extinct, as she died in 
Walkinshaw This may be a French creation ‘ 1802 without legitimate issue 
y ) | 
VISCOUNTS. 
Owen O’Rourke of m6 
Gale 2 Ire. | 1721 2 ? 
Be Henry Guns: ? Eng. | 1722 ’ Sir C. Goring, Bart. 
aed Hiverard } ? Ire. 1723 ? Probably extinct 
Col. Donald McMahon ? Ire. 172% ? ? 
Col. Charles Fraser 792 ? i 
of Inverallschy { d Scot. 1723 2 Died s. p.m 
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BARONS. 
aS eye Present Pecr or Heir and 
Sopp Pitles. Country. S S ; Remainder. Remarks. 
SS | 
con Natbensel tole | Wagon lille oi ingle Cestle Ines | 1703 Heirs Male ot the body None, extinct ta 174i 
Francis Cottington | i | : 1716 ¢ 
paoseacu eee a ore ee 
a 

Penelope McKenzie, , Until the Remain ters 

widow of Clan Baroness ? Scot. 1716) q d. s.p. can be ascertained 

Ronald it is not possible to 
Alister McDonald of } Scot 1716 ) et pamioas ee 

Glengarry ( ° : ; itles are extinct or 
Sir John Hicloeom ? Scot. 1716 f not. 
ata McDonald ? | Sears 1716 n j 
ra Moliced sot ? Scot. | 1716 D McLeod of McLeod. 
pean eto of | ? Scot. | 1716 2 d.s.p. 1731. ? Remainder. 
J CS angie of 4 ? Scot. 1717 2 Cameron of Lochiel. 
Theophilus Oglethorpe q ? 1717 ? d. s. p. 1733 in France. 
James Grant of Grant ? Scot. 1721 2 | 2 
Sir Peter Redmond =} | 

(Bart. Jas. IIL., 2 Ire. 1721 4 

1717) | 
Sir Toby Bourke 2 Tre. 727 | t 
Richard Butler ? Tre. 172 ? 
Brigadier Crone ) 

(Governor of ? ? 1722 | i t 

Lerida) 
eee of | ? Sheath 1743 ) ; ? 

‘ i 7. ?Re- 
Taurenee Oliphant of ; ee xa (eevee extinct 1847. ?Re 
as. 
? Sempili ? Scot. an ? f 
BARONETS. 
| Ss 4 
Names. Country. | $ Remainder. | Present Baronet or Heir and Remarks. 
LAG | 
Peter Sherloch Tre. | 1716 
Peter Redmond Ire. | WeAle 
John O’Brien Ire. | 1723 
John McLeod Scot. | 13 
Dr. Higgins 2 | 172+ ? 
Alexander Robertson of Struam Scot, | 1725 R d.s. p.1745. ? Remainder. 
Thomas Sheridan Tre. 1726 | 
John Graeme Ssot, 1726 i a ; 
Colonel O’Gara Tre. ley 2 Tf not extinct, heir in Spain. 
John Hely Ire. | 1728 
John Forrester ? 1729 
William Connoch ? | 1732 
Mark Forstal 2 | 1734 
John Lumsden Scot | 1740 
Alexander McGregor Scot | 1740 
Alexander McDonald Scot 1743 
James Butler Tre. | 1743 
Col. Richard Warren Tre. | 1746 
John Roy Stewart | Scot. | 17460 
Captain Wm. Hay | Scot | 1747 
Walter Rutledge Tre. 1748 
‘ i E j His descendant, the Hon. John O'Sullivan 
John O'Sullivan Tre. 1753 was United States Minister at Lisbon in 
1860. 

John Constable Tre. 1753 ee 
John Hay of Restaling Scot. 1766 
Thomas Geraldine Tre. 1 WE 
John McDonald Scot. lara 


KNIGHTS 


OF THE GARTER CREATED BY KING JAMES III. 


Duke of Perth, 1706 


Duke of Mar,1716 


Duke of Hamilton, 1723 
Duke of Wharton, 1726 


Duke of Liria, 1726 
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KNIGHTS OF THE THISTLE CREATED BY ees JAMES III. 


Marquis of Drummond, 1705 | 
Earl of Erroll, 1705 

Earl Marischal, 1705 : 

Earl of Dundee, 1708 

Duke of Ormonde, 1716 


| 
| 
| 


Earl of Panmure, 1716 
Earl Dillon, 1722 

Duke of Hamilton, 1723 
Earl Marischal, 1725 


Karl of Inverness, 1725 
Harl of Nithsdale, 1725 
Earl of Dunbar, 1725 
Duke of Perth, 1739 


TITLE CREATED BY KING CHARLES III. 


Charlotte, illegitimate daughter of the 
King by Miss Walkinshaw 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE JACOBITE PEERAGE. 


Gurteen le Poer, Kilsheeian, 
Clonmel, Ireland, 
14 December, 1890. 

Str,—As I see that under your notice of Jacobite 
Peerage, &c., &c., in the last number of THE WHIRL- 
‘WIND you have omitted the Barony of le Power and 
Coroghmore, I take the liberty of sending you some 
particulars regarding that peerage. On the 13th of 
September, in the twenty-seventh year of his reign, 
Henry VIII. created Sir Richard Power of Coroghmore 
(now Curraghmore), Knight, a Peer of Ireland as Baron 
of le Power and Coroghmore, to him and to the male 
heir of his body for ever. Richard, sixth Baron, was 
created Earl of Tyrone in 1673, to him and to the male 
heir of his body for ever. James, eighth Baron and 


third Earl, died in 1704, leaving no male issue, and the | 


earldom became extinct; on whose death John Power, 


a Colonel in the service of James II., became the heir | 


male of the body of the first Baron, but he (Colonel 
John) had been outlawed and attainted on account of 
the so-called rebellion of 1688, and he was consequently 
debarred from sittiug in the Irish House of Peers. He 
died. in Paris in 1725, leaving an only son, Henry, 
tenth Baron de jwre, who died, unmarried, in 1742, 
when John Power of Grange and Gurteen became heir 
male of the body of the first Lord and was de jure 
eleventh Baron. He died without male issue, and was 
eventuaily succeeded by his brother, James Power, de 
jure thirteenth Baron. I am now the male heir of the 
body of this James, and I am, consequently, eighteenth 
Baron de jwre. I must apologise for troubling you with 
all this ; my excuse is the fact of your having expressed 
a wish for infermation on the subject of attainted 
Peerages in connection with the Jacobite cause. 

In Sir Bernard Burke’s “ Peerage, 1887,” you will 
find what I have stated corroborated under the heading 
of “Marquis of Waterford,” de la Poer Family. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
EK. DE P. DE LA POER, 
LE POWER AND COROGHMORE. 


a ee 


“By being moderate and temperate in politics, I 
suppose you mean being adroit and doing that which 
is expedient and which will probably be successful. 
But the Church is founded on absolute truth, and 
teaches absolute truth, and there can be no CounypRCmIS 
on such matters.” 


B. DISRAELI.—“ Endymion.” 


Created in 1787 Duchess or Countess of { 
Albany j 


She died s. p. in 1789. 


AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS. 


“ NATURE has given to men one tongue, but two ears, that we 
may hear from others twice as much as we speak.” 


EPICTETUS. 


Star, 12th December, 1890. 


a Those saucy little manifestoes for which Mr. Vivian 
is becoming famous.” 


British Weakly, 11th December, 1890. 


“ That infant prodigy and enfant terrible, Mr. Herbert 
Vivian, editor of the comic and sublimely impertinent 
little paper, THE WHtrtwinp, is very young; but he 
looks even younger than he is, and suffers accordingly. 
Mr. John Dillon tells a story* about him which Mr. 
Vivian does not at all approve of. This isthe story : 
While Mr. Vivian was in Ireland some time ago, he 
treated tne people of the western counties to some very 
fiery eloquence indeed. At the close of one of his most 
impassioned speeches, delivered in the open air from 
an extemporised platform, an old apple woman, who 
had been busily employed throughout the speech in 
polishing up a particularly fine and rosy-cheeked apple, 
went up to the young orator. “ Bless your pretty face, 
my dear,” she said, “take this.” Unfortnnately Mr. 
Vivian did not appreciate the tribute quite so much as 
his audience did.” 


Freeman's Journal, 19th December, 1890.° 


‘THE WHIRLWIND publishes the following sym- 
pathetic comment on the present crisis in Ireland.” 


rx 


LT Avant-Garde de Provence (Marseilles), 14th December 
1890. 


“Nous venons de lire dans le WHIRLWIND, sous la 
signature J. C. Paget, un tres remarquable article histo- 


'rique sur la proscription des Jésuites au XVIII. siécle. 
|L’auteur, evidemment anglican, rend une parfaite 


justice a ces excellents religieux, et constate, pieces a 
Vappui, les odieuses persecutions dont ils ont été 
Vobjet. L’article est fort savant et fort bien écrit. 
Notons en passant ce signe nouveau de la bienveillance, 
que l’élite intellectuelle de Vanglicanisme témoigne de 
plus en plus al’ égard du catholicisme.” 


* See, however, the “Reminiscences of a Short Life,’ chapter 


viii., in ‘vol. iof THE WHIRLWIND, page 189. 
t 
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Life, 13th December, 1890. 
“The vivid contrast between THe WHIRLWIND, when 
he (the Proprietor-Elitor) is e2 vacance, and THE 
WHIRLWIND when he rides on it and directs the 


storm.” 


Hawk, 9th December, 1890. 

“Rumour has it that the Honourable Stuart Erskine 
has been commissioned (it is uncertain by whom, but 
most probably by himself) to interview the lady who 
now represents the Stuart dynasty, and entreat her to 
formulate her claims to the throne of the United King- 


dom.” 
1c 


Newcastle Daily Leader, 17th December, 1890. 
“ As level-headed as THe WHIRLWIND.” 


ye 


Paisley Gazette, 6th December, 1890. 

“JT would advise Mr. Herbert Vivian, of THe WHIRL- 
WIND, to cast his far-seeing eye on Hast and West Ren- 
frewshire, where at present there is a dearth of Parlia- 
mentary candidates. Mr. Vivian edits and owns THE 
WHIRLWIND, wants a seat in Parliament, and looks upon 
his succession to the Premiership as a matter of course.... 
The ineffable Herbert, who, if his abilities and acquire- 
ments were equal to his conceit and assurance, would 
be a wonderful young man indeed.” 


Funny Folks, 13th December, 1890. 


“THAT'S THE WAY THE WHIRLWIND BLOWS. 

{The Proprietor-Editor of that eccentric journal, THe WHIRL- 
WIND, is of opinion that a General Election is impending, and he 
is therefore searching for ‘‘ Gentlemen willing to come forward as 
WHIRLWIND candidates” ]. 

What sort of candidate is this 
Our Editor would find ? 
One who has ample means, we wis— 
One who can ‘raise the wind.’” 
xX 
Ariel, 13th December, 1890. 

“When a baby shrieks loudly they say it isthe wind. 
Nowadays when a grown-up baby shrieks weekly, they 
call it THE WHIRLWIND. The excellent want of 
principles of the paper is marred by a silly craving for 
monarchical government, which is quite out of tune 
with the rest. Master Herbert Vivian has lost his head 
on the Stuart question, as surely as Charles I. himself. 
He is sowing THE WHIRLWIND, and he will reap the 


wind.” 


Western Daily Press (Bristol), 15th December, 1890. 

“The most ardent believer in divine right—the 
editor of THE WHIRLWIND for example—ought to be 
ready to admit we 


Wilts Standard, 13th December, 1890. 
“JT wonder thit Mr. Gladstone does not ‘come down,’ 
like Colonel Crocket’s coon, now that he sees that 
Herbert Vivian isagainst him. Why fight any longer ? 


eee It is not officially announced that Mr. Glad- 
stone has applied for the Chiltern Hundreds in conse- 
quence of this article, but I can assure you on good 
private information that when he read it he adopted 
the expression used by Warren’ Hastings after Burke’s 
impeachment, that ‘he did not know he was such a 
scoundrel till he heard Mr. Burke.’ The Crowned 
Heads of Europe, the Diplomatists, the Statesmen, the 
‘upper ten,’ and the ‘submerged tenth’ must have 
their WHIRLWIND, if the price should go to a shilling. 
And there are some smart things in it, quite worth a 


penny.” 
ye 


Star of the East (Ipswich), 13th December, 1890. 

“Mr. Herbert Vivian, the editor of THE WHIRL- 
WIND, needs the consolation which Sidonia offered to 
youth. The author of ‘Endymion’ might remind 
him of the triumphs of youth in every field of fame. 
The first thing, however, is to be able to admire; the 
second, to criticise; and the lamentable fact about Mr. 
Vivian is that he admires nobody except Mr. Parnell 
and himself, and everybody else he criticises with a 
condescension compared with which the patronage of 
the apple-woman would be welcome. It may be, more- 
over, that Mr. Vivian is indebted to the fishwoman of 
Billingsgate for his idea as to the strength of the 


English language,” 


Waterford News, 13th December, 1890. 
“THE WHIRLWIND for the week sustains its eccentric 
reputation, and is as insulting, as egotistic and as enter- 
taining as usual.” 


Eastbourne Standard, 9th December, 1890. 

“A few weeks ago I alluded to Mr. Herbert Vivian 
and reminded my readers that he was the principal 
speaker at a Home Rule meeting at the Lamb Hotel, 
organised by the Eastbourne Working Men’s Liberal 
Association. I ask my working men Liberal readers to 
read the following opinion of Mr. Gladstone, which 
appears over the signature of Mr. Vivian in this week’s 
WHIRLWIND. This is all right as far as it 
goes. What is obscure is the nature of THE WHIRL- 
WIND Party. What are its principles ? Will 
cock-fighting, or Home Rule, or Queen Mary of Modena 
be the centre plank on THE WHIRLWIND platform’? 
: Sir John Pope Hennessy is the most unaccount- 
able person in politics outside THE WHIRLWIND office.” 


2 


Alma Mater (Aberdeen University Magazine), 
10th December, 1890. 

“That entertaining journalistic gem, THE WAIRL- 
WIND. The early numbers of THE WHIRL- 
WIND are selling at 5s. each. Last week’s 
number was unusually novel. After this 
nobody will surely aspire to be ever a ‘ village 
Hampden.’ THE WHIRLWIND’S comments on the 
Parnell crisis are also very spicy.” 


XX 


Glasgow Evening News, 11th December, 1890. 
“The kilt is prominent 0’ night just now. Possibly 
THE WHIRLWIND is at the bottom of the matter.” 
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